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PREFACE. 


Many  find  much  fault  with  calling  professing  Christians,  that  differ 
one  from  another  in  some  matters  of  opinion,  by  distinct  names ; 
especially  calling  them  by  tlie  names  of  particular  men,  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  as  maintainers  and  promoters  of  those  opi- 
nions :  as  calling  some  professing  Christians  Arminiansy  from  Asia- 
Nixm  i  others  Arians,  from  Abius  ;  others  Sacinuttis,  from  Socinvs, 
and  the  like.  They  think  iC  unjust  in  itself;  as  it  seems  to  suppose 
and  suggest,  that  the  persons  marked  out  by  these  names,  received 
those  doctrines  which  they  entertain,  out  of  regard  to,  and  reliance 
cm  those  men  afler  whom  they  are  named  ;  as  though  they  made  them 
their  rule  ;  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  followers  of  Christ  are  called 
CUkrutiatu ;  after  his  name,  whom  they  regard  and  depend  upon,  as 
their  great  Head  and  Rule.  Whereas,  this  is  an  unjust  and  ground- 
less imputation  on  those  that  go  under  the  forementioned  denomina- 
tions. Thus  (say  they)  there  is  not  the  least  groitnd  to  suppose,  that 
the  chief  divines,  who  embrace  the  scheme  of  doctrine  which  is,  by 
many,  called  Anmnianism,  believe  it  the  more,  because  Arkinius 
believed  it :  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  think  any  other,  than  that 
they  sincerely  and  impartially  study  the  holy  scriptures,  and  enquire 
after  the  mind  of  Christ,  with  as  much  judgment  and  sincerity,  as  any 
of  those  that  call  them  by  these  names  ;  that  they  seek  after  truth, 
and  are  not  careful  whether  they  think  exactly  as  Arminias  did  ;  yea, 
that,  in  some  things,  they  actually  differ  from  him.  This  practice  is 
also  esteemed  actually  injurious  on  this  account,  that  it  is  supposed 
naturally  to  lead  the  multitude  to  imagine  the  difference  between  per- 
sons thus  named,  and  others,  to  be  greater  than  it  is  ;  so  great,  as  if 
they  were  another  species  of  beings.  And  they  object  against  it  as 
arising  from  an  uncharitable,  narrow,  contracted  spirit  ;  which,  they 
say,  commonly  inclines  persons  to  confine  all  that  is  good  to  them- 
aelves  and  their  own  party,  and  to  make  a  wide  distinction  between 
themselves  and  others,  and  stigmatize  those  that  differ  from  them  with 
odious  names.  They  say,  moreover,  that  tlie  keeping  up  such  a  dis- 
tinction of  names,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  uphold  distance  and  dis- 
affection, and  keep  alive  mutual  hatred  among  Christians,  who  ought 
all  to  be  united  in  friendship  and  charity,  though  they  cannot,  in  all 
things,  think  alike. 

I  confess,  these  things  are  very  plausible  ;  and  I  will  not  deny, 
that  there  are  some  unhappy  consequences  of  this  distinction  of 
names,  and  that  men's  infirmities  and  evil  dispositions  often  make  an 
iU  improvement  of  it  But  yet,  I  humbly  conceive,  these  objections 
aie  carried  far  beyond  reason.  The  generality  of  mankind  are  dis- 
poaed  enough)  and  a  great  deal  too  much,  to  uncharitableness,  and  to 
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be  censorious  and  bitter  towards  those  that  differ  from  them  in  reli- 
gious opinions  :  which  evil  teraiver  of  mind  will  take  occasion  ta 
exert  itself  from  many  tilings  in  themselves  innocent,  useful  and  ne- 
cessary. But  yet  there  is  no  necessity  to  sup[K>se,  that  our  thus  dis- 
tinguishing persons  of  different  opinions  by  different  names,  arises 
mainly  from  an  uncharitable  spirit.  It  may  arise  from  the  disposition 
there  is  in  mankind  (whom  God  has  distinguished  with  an  ability  and 
inclination  for  speech)  to  improve  the  benefit  of  language,  in  the  pro« 
per  use  and  design  of  names^  given  to  things  of  which  they  have  often 
€>ccasion  to  speak,  which  is  to  enable  them  to  express  their  ideas  with 
ease  and  expedition^  without  being  encumbered  with  an  obscure  and 
difficult  circumlocution.  And  our  thus  distinguishing  persons  of  dif- 
ferent opinions  in  religious  matters  may  not  imply  any  morct  than  that 
there  is  a  difference;  a  difference  of  which  we  find  we  have  often  oc- 
casion to  take  notice  :  and  it  is  always  a  defect  in  language,  in  such 
cases,  to  be  obliged  to  make  use  of  a  description,  instead  of  a  name. 
Thus  we  have  often  occasion  to  speak  of  those  who  are  the  descen- 
dants of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  France^  in  distinction  from  the 
descendants  of  the  inhabitants  of  Spain ;  and  find  the  great  conve- 
nience of  those  distinguishing  words,  French  and  Spaniards;  by 
which  the  signification  of  our  minds  is  quick  and  easy,  and  our  speech 
is  delivered  from  the  burden  of  a  continual  reiteration  of  diffuse  des- 
criptions, with  which  it  mfust  otherwise  be  embarrassed. 

That  there  is  occasion  to  speak  often  concerning  the  difference 
of  those,  who  in  their  general  scheme  of  divinity  agree  with  these 
two  noted  men,  Calvin  and  Akminius,  is  what  the  practice  of  the 
latter  confesses ;  who  are  often,  in  their  discourses  and  writings^ 
taking  notice  of  the  supposed  absurd  and  pernicious  opinions  of  the 
former  sort.  And  therefore  the  making  use  of  different  names  in  this 
case  cannot  reasonably  be  objected  against,  as  a  thing  which  must 
come  from  so  bad  a  cause  as  they  assign.  It  is  easy  to  be  accounted 
for,  without  supposing  it  to  arise  from  any  other  source,  than  the  exi- 
gence of  the  case,  whereby  mankind  express  those  things,  which  they 
have  frequent  occasion  to  mention?  by  certain  distinguishing  names. 
It  is  an  effect,  similar  to  what  we  see  in  cases  innumerable,  where 
the  cause  is  not  at  all  blameworthy. 

Nevertheless,  at  first*  I  had  thoughts  of  carefiilly  avoiding  the 
use  of  the  appellation,  Armtnian,  in  this  Treatise.  But  I  soon  found 
I  should  be  put  to  great  difficulty  by  it ;  and  that  my  discourse  would 
be  too  much  encumbered  with  circumlocution,  instead  of  a  name, 
which  would  'setter  express  the  thing  intended.  And  therefore  I  must 
ask  the  excuse  of  such  as  are  apt  to  be  offended  with  things  of  this 
nature,  that  I  have  so  freely  used  the  term  Arminian  in  the  following 
Discourse.  I  profess  it  to  be  without  any  design  to  stigmatize  per- 
sons of  any  sort  with  a  name  of  reproach,  or  at  all  to  make  them  ap- 
pear more  odious.  If,  when  I  had  occasion  to  speak  of  those  Divines 
who  are  commonly  called  by  this  name,  I  had,  instead  of  styling  them 
Arminiari^^  called  them  **  these  men^^^  as  Dr.- Whitby  does  Calvinis- 
tic  Divines,  it  probably  would  not  have  been  taken  any  better,  or 
thought  to  show  a  better  temper,  or  more  good  manners.  I  have 
done  as  I  i;^ould  be  done  by,  in  this  matter.  However  the  term  Col- 
tinutic  is,  in  these  days,  among  most,  a  term  of  greater  reproach 
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than  the  term  Arminian ;  yet  I  should  not  take  it  at  all  amiss,  to  be 
called  a  Cahinist,  for  distinction's  sake  :  though  I  utterly  disclaim  a 
dependence  on  Calvin,  or  believing  the  doctrines  which  I  hold,  be- 
cause he  believed  and  taught  them  ;  and  cannot  justly  be  charged 
with  believing  in  every  thing  just  as  he  taught. 

But,  lest  I  should  really  be  an  occasion  of  injury  to  some  per- 
sons, I  would  here  give  notice,  that  though  I  generally  speak  of  that 
doctrine,  concerning  Free-will  and  moral  Agency,  which  1  oppose,  as 
an  Arminian  doctrine  ;  yet  I  would  not  be  understood  as  asserting, 
that  every  Divine  or  Author,  whom  I  have  occasion  to  mention  as 
maintaining  that  doctrine,  was  properly  an  Arminian,  or  one  of  that 
sort  which  is  commonly  called  by  that  name.  Some  of  them  went 
far  beyond  the  Arminians;  and  1  would  by  no  means  charge  Armt- 
nians  in  general  with  all  the  corrupt  doctrine,  which  these  maintain- 
ed. Thus,  for  instance,  it  would  be  very  injurious,  if  I  should  rank 
Arminian  Divines,  in  general,  with  such  Authors  as  Mr.  Chubb.  I 
doubt  not,  many  of  them  have  some  of  his  doctrines  in  abhorrence  ; 
though  he  agrees,  for  the  most  part,  with  Arminians y  in  his  notion  of 
the  Freedom  of  the  Will.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  though  I  suppose 
this  notion  to  be  a  leading  article  in  the  ilrmtntan  scheme,  that  which, 
if  pursued  in  its  consequences,  will  truly  infer,  or  naturally  lead  to  all 
the  rest ;  yet  I  do  not  charge  all  that  have  held  this  doctrine,  with 
being  Arminians.  For  whatever  may  be  the  consequences  of  the 
doctrine  really,  yet  some  that  hold  this  doctrine,  may  not  own  nor 
see  these  consequences ;  and  it  would  be  unjust,  in  many  instances, 
to  charge  every  Author  with  believing  and  maintaining  all  the  real 
consequences  of  his  avowed  doctrines.  And  I  desire  it  may  be  par- 
ticularly noted,  that  though  I  have  occasion,  in  the  following  Dis- 
course, oilen  to  mention  the  Author  of  the  book,  entitled  An  Essay 
o»  the  Freedom  of  the  WiU,  in  God  and  the  Creature^*  as  holding 
that  notion  of  Freedom  of  Will,  which  I  oppose  ;  yet  I  do  not  mean 
to  call  him  an  Arminian :  however,  in  that  doctrine  he  agrees  with 
•Arminians,  and  departs  from  the  current  and  general  opinion  of  Cat* 
vinists.  If  the  Author  of  that  Essay  be  the  same  as  it  is  commonly 
ascribed  to,  he  doubtless  was  not  one  that  ought  to  bear  that  name. 
But  however  good  a  Divine  he  was  in  many  respects,  yet  that  parti- 
cular Arminian  doctrine  which  he  maintained,  is  never  the  better  for 
being  held  by  such  an  one :  nor  is  there  less  need  of  opposing  it  on 
that  account,  but  rather  more  :  as  it  will  be  likely  to  have  the  more 
peraiciou9  influence,  for  being  taught  by  a  Divine  of  his  name  and 
character ;  supposing  the  doctrine  to  be  wrong,  and  in  itself  to  be  of 
an  ill  tendency. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  say  by  way  of  preface  ;  but  only  to  be- 
speak the  Reader's  candour,  and  calm  attention  to  what  I  have  writ- 
ten. The  subject  is  of  such  importance,  as  to  demand  attention,  and 
the  most  thorough  consideration.  Of  all  kinds  of  knowledge  that  we  | 
can  ever  obtain,  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  knowledge  of  our-  ' 
selves,  are  the  most  important.  As  religion  is  the  great  business  for 
which  we  are  created,  and  on  which  our  happiness  depends  ;  and  as 

«  This  Essay  hai  been  generally  ascribed  to  Dr.  Watts,  and  is  included  in  his 
woriu.    W. 
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religion  CODfliBts  in  an  intercourse  between  ourselves  and  our  Maker  ) 
and  so  has  its  foundation  in  God's  nature  and  ours,  and  in  the  rela- 
tion that  God  and  we  stand  in  to  each  other  ;  therefore  a  true  know** 
ledge  of  both  must  be  needful,  in  order  to  true  religion.  But  the 
knowledge  of  ourselves  consists  chiefly  in  right  apprehensions  con- 
cerning those  two  chief  faculties  of  our  nature*  the  understanding 
and  vfUL  Both  are  very  important :  yet  the  science  of  the  latter 
must  be  confessed  to  be  of  greatest  moment ;  inasmuch  as  all  virtue 
and  religion  have  their  seat  more  immediately  in  the  will,  consisting 
more  especially  in  right  acts  and  habits  of  this  faculty.  And  the 
grand  question  about  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  is  the  main  point  that 
belongs  to  the  science  of  the  Will.  Therefore,  I  say,  the  importance 
of  this  subject  greatly  demands  the  attention  of  Christians,  and  espe- 
cially of  Divines.  But  as  to  my  manner  of  handling  the  subject,  I 
would  be  far  from  presuming  to  say,  that  it  is  such  as  demands  the 
attention  of  the  Reader  to  what  I  have  written.  I  am  ready  to  own, 
that  in  this  matter  I  depend  on  the  Reader's  courtesy.  But  only  thus 
far  I  may  have  some  colour  for  putting  in  a  claim ;  that  if  the  Reader 
be  disposed  to  pass  his  censure  on  what  I  have  written,  I  may  be  fully 
and  patiently  heard,  and  well  attended  to,  before  I  am  condemned. 
However,  this  is  what  I  would  humbly  ask  of  my  Readers ;  together 
with  the  prayers  of  all  sincere  lovers  of  truth,  that  I  may  have  much 
of  that  spirit  which  Christ  promised  his  disciples,  which  guides  into 
all  truth ;  and  that  the  blessed  and  powerful  influences  of  this  spirit 
wouM  make  truth  victorious  in  the  world. 
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PART  L 

WHEBEIN  ARE  EXPLAINED  AND  STATED  VARIOUS  TERMS  AND 

THINGS  BELONGING  TO  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE 

ENSUING  DISCOURSE. 


SECT.   I. 

Concerning  the  Nature  of  the  Will. 

It  may  possibly  be  thought,  that  there  is  no  great  need  of 
going  about  to  define  or  describe  the  Will;  this  word  being 
generally  as  well  understood  as  any  other  words  we  can  use  to 
explain  it :  and  so  perhaps  it  would  be,  had  not  philosophers, 
metaphysicians  and  polemic  divines  brought  the  matter  into 
obscurity  hj  the  things  they  have  said  of  it.  But  since  it  is 
so,  I  think  it  may  be  of  some  use,  and  will  tend  to  greater 
clearness  in  the  following  discourse,  to  say  a  few  things  cott* 
ceming  it 

And  therefore  I  observe,  that  the  WHl  (without  any  meta* 
physical  refining)  is.  That  by  which  the  mind  chooses  any  thing. 
The  faculty  of  the  WUl^  is  that  power,  or  principle  of  mind, 
by  which  it  is  capable  of  choosing:  an  act  of  the  Will  is  the 
same  as  an  act  of  choosing  or  choice. 

If  any  think  it  is  a  more  perfect  definition  of  the  Will,  to 
say,  that  it  is  that  by  which  the  soul  either  chooses  or  refuses  ; 
I  am  content  with  it :  though  I  think  it  enough  to  say.  It  is 
that  by  which  the  soul  chooses :  for  in  every  act  of  Will  what- 
soever, the  mind  chooses  one  thing  rather  than  another ;  it 
chooses  something  rather  than  the  contrary,  or  rather  than  the 
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want  or  non-existence  of  that  thing.  So  in  every  act  of  re- 
fusal, the  mind  chooses  the  absence  of  the  thing  refused  ;  the^ 
positive  and  the  negative  are  set  before  the  mind  for  its 
choice,  and  it  chooses  the  negative  ;  and  the  mind^s  making 
its  choice  in  that  case  is  properly  the  act  of  the  Will :  the 
Will's  determining  between  the  two,  is  a  voluntary  determina- 
tion ;  but  that  is  the  same  thing  as  making  a  choice.  So  that 
by  whatever  names  we  call  the  act  of  the  Will,  choosing,  re- 
fusing, approving,  disapproving,  liking,  disliking,  embracing, 
rejecting,  determining,  directing,  commanding,  forbidding,  in- 
clining or  being  averse,  being  pleased  or  displeased  with ;  all 
may  be  reduced  to  this  of  choosing.  For  the  soul  to  act  volttn- 
tartly^  is  evermore  to  act  electively. 

Mr.  Locke*  says,  "  The  Will  signifies  nothing  but  a 
power  or  ability  to  prefer  or  choose.'*'*  And,  in  the  foregoing 
page,  he  says,  "  The  word  preferring  seems  best  to  express 
the  act  of  volition  ;''  but  adds,  that  ^^  it  does  it  not  preciselv  ; 
for,  though  a  man  would  prefer  flying  to  walking,  yet  who 
can  say  he  ever  wills  it  ?"  But  the  mstance  he  mentions,  does 
not  prove  that  there  is  any  thing  else  in  willing^  but  merely 
preferring :  for  it  should  be  considered  what  is  the  immediate 
object  of  the  Will,  with  respect  to  a  man's  walking,  or  any 
other  external  action ;  which  is  not  being  removed  from  one 
place  to  another ;  on  the  earth,  or  through  the  air  ;  these  are 
remoter  objects  of  preference  ;  but  such  or  such  an  immediate 
exertion  of  himself.  The  thing  next  chosen,  or  preferred, 
when  a  man  wills  to  walk,  is  not  his  being  removed  to  such  a 

Elace  where  he  would  be,  but  such  an  exertion  and  motion  of 
is  legs  and  feet,  &c.  in  order  to  it.  And  his  willing  such  an 
alteration  in  his  body  in  the  present  moment,  is  nothing  else 
but  his  choosing  or  preferring  such  an  alteration  in  his  body 
at  such  a  moment,  or  his  liking  it  better  than  the  forbearance 
of  it.  And  God  has  so  made  and  established  the  human  na- 
ture, the  soul  being  united  to  a  body  in  proper  state,  that  the 
soul  preferring  or  choosing  such  an  immediate  exertion  or  al- 
teration of  the  body,  such  an  alteration  instantaneously  fol- 
lows. There  is  nothing  else  in  the  actions  of  my  mind,  that 
I  am  conscious  of  while  I  walk,  but  only  my  preferring  or 
choosing,  through  successive  moments,  that  there  should  be 
such  alterations  of  my  external  sensations  and  motrons  ;  toge- 
ther with  a  concurring  habitual  expectation  that  it  will  be  so  ; 
having  ever  found  by  experience,  that  on  such  an  immediate 
preference,  such  sensations  and  motions  do.  actually,  instanta- 
neously, and  constantly  arise.  But  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of 
,  flying :  though  a  man  may  be  said  remotely  to  choose  or  pre- 
fer fljring :  yet  he  does  not  prefer,  or  desire,  under  circum- 

*  Human  Undentandiog.    Bdit.  7.  voL  i.  p.  197. 
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stances  in  view,  any  immcdhite  exertion  of  the  members  of  hi  a 
body  in  order  to  it ;  because  he  has  no  expectation  that  he  f 
should  obtain  the  desired  end  by  any  such  exertion  5  and  he  ' 
does  not  prefer,  or  inchne  to,  any  bodily  exertion,  under  this 
apprehended  circumstance,  of  its  being  wholly  In  vain.  So 
that  if  we  carefully  distinguish  the  proper  objects  of  the  several 
acts  of  the  Will,  it  will  not  app>ear  by  this,  and  such  like  in- 
stances, that  there  is  any  difference  between  voUtwri  and  pre* 
ference  f  or  that  a  man^s  choosing,  liking  best,  or  being  best 
pleased  with  a  thing,  are  not  the  same  with  his  willing  that 
thing.  Thus  an  act  of  the  Will  is  commonly  expressed  by  kg 
pleas^uig  a  man  to  do  thus  or  tlms  ;  and  a  man  doing  as  he  ivilh^ 
and  doing  as  he  pleases ^  arc  in  commf^n  speech  the  same 
thing, 

Mr.  hocKE*^  yays,  "  The  WiJ)  is  perfectly  distinguished 
from  Desire ;  which  in  the  very  same  action  may  have  a  quite 
contrary  tendency  from  that  which  our  Wills  set  us  upon,  A 
man,  says  he,  whom  I  cannot  deny,  may  obhge  me  to  use 
perguasjons  to  another,  which,  at  the  same  time  I  am  speak- 
ing, I  may  wish  may  not  prevail  on  him.  In  this  ease,  it  is 
plain  the  Will  and  Desire  run  counter  J*  I  do  not  suppose^ 
that  Will  and  Desire  are  words  of  precisely  the  same  signifi- 
cation :  Will  seems  to  be  a  word  of  a  more  general  significa- 
tJon,  extendmg  to  things  present  and  absent-  Desire  respects 
something  absent.  I  may  prefer  my  present  situation  and 
posture,  suppose  sitting  still,  or  having  my  eyes  open,  and  so 
may  will  it.  But  yet  1  cannot  think  they  are  so  entirely  dis- 
tinei^  that  they  can  ever  be  properly  said  to  run  counter.  A 
maa  never,  in  any  instances  wills  any  thing  contrary  to  his  de- 
sires, or  desires  any  thmg  contrary  to  hia  WilK  The  forc^ 
mentioned  instance,  which  Mr.  Locke  produces,  is  no  proof 
that  he  ever  does.  He  may,  on  some  consideration  or  other 
will  to  utter  speeches  which  have  a  tendency  to  persuade  an- 
other, and  still  may  desire  that  they  may  not  persuade  him; 
but  yet  his  Will  and  Desire  do  not  run  counter  at  all ;  the 
thing  which  he  wills,  the  very  same  he  desires ;  and  he  does 
not  will  a  thing,  and  desire  the  contranj,  in  any  particular.  In 
t/iis  instance,  it  is  not  caretully  observed,  what  is  the  thing 
willed,  and  what  is  the  thing  desired  :  if  it  were,  it  would  be 
found,  that  Will  and  Desire  do  not  clash  in  the  least.  The 
thing  willed  on  some  consideration,  is  to  utter  such  words ; 
and  certainly,  the  same  consideration  so  influences  him,  that 
he  does  not  desire  the  contrary  ;  all  things  considered^  he 
eboDsGS  to  utter  such  words,  and  docs  not  desire  not  to  utter 
them*  And  so  as  to  the  thing  which  Mr,  Locke  speaks  of  as 
desired,  \h.  That  the  words,  though  they  tend  to  persuade. 


*  liiim,  Uml,  vol  i,  p.  SOa,  201, 
VOL,  II  '^ 
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should  not  be  efffectual  to  that  end,  his  Will  is  not  contrary  to 
this ;  he  does  not  will  that  they  should  be  effectual,  but  rather 
wills  that  they  should  not,  as  he  desires.  In  order  to  prove 
that  the  Will  and  Desire  may  run  counter,  it  should  be  shown 
that  they  may  be  contrary  one  to  the  other  in  the  same  thing, 
or  with  respect  to  the  very  same  object  of  Will  or  desire  :  but 
here  the  objects  are  two  ;  and  in  each,  taken  by  themselves, 
the  Will  and  Desire  agree.  And  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
should  not  agree  in  d^erent  things,  though  but  little  distin- 
guished in  their  nature.  The  Will  may  not  agree  with  the 
Will,  nor  Desire  agree  with  Desire,  in  different  things.  As  in 
this  very  instance  which  Mr.  Locke  mentions,  a  person  may, 
on  some  consideration,  desire  to  use  persuasions,  and  at  the 
same  time  may  desire  they  may  not  prevail ;  but  yet  no  body 
will  say,  that  besire  runs  counter  to  Vesire  ;  or  that  this  proves 
that  Desire  is  perfectly  a  distinct  thing  from  Desire. — The  like 
might  be  observed  of  the  other  instance  Mr.  Locke  produces, 
of  a  mane's  desiring  to  be  eased  of  pain,  &c. 

But,  not  to  dwell  any  longer  on  this,  whether  Desire  and 
WUU  and  whether  Preference  and  Volition  be  precisely  the 
same  things,  I  trust  it  will  be  allowed  by  all,  that  in  every  act 
of  will  there  is  an  act  of  choice  ;  that  in  every  volition  there  is 
^preferences  or  a  prevailing  inclination  of  the  soul,  whereby, 
at  that  instant,  it  is  out  of  a  state  of  perfect  indifference,  with 
respect  to  the  direct  object  of  the  volition.  So  that  in  every 
act,  or  going  forth  of  tne  Will,  there  is  some  preponderation 
of  the  mind,  one  way  rather  than  another ;  and  the  soul  had 
rather  have  or  do  one  thing,  than  another,  or  than  not  to  have 
or  do  that  thing  ;  and  that  where  there  is  absolutely  no  pre- 
ferring or  choosing,  but  a  perfect,  continuing  equilibrium, 
there  is  no  volition. 


SECT.  n. 

Concerning  the  Determination  of  the  Will. 

By  determining  the  Will,  if  the  phrase  be  used  with  any 
meaning,  must  be  intended,  causing  that  the  act  of  the  Will 
or  Choice  should  be  thus,  and  not  otherwise :  and  the  Will  is 
said  to  be  determined,  when,  in  consequence  of  some  action, 
or  influence,  its  choice  is  directed  to,  and  fixed  upon  a  parti- 
cular object.  As  when  we  speak  of  the  determination  of  mo- 
tion, we  mean  causing  the  motion  of  the  body  to  be  in  such 
a  direction,  rather  than  another. 

The  Determination  of  the  Will,  supposes  an  effect,  which 
must  have  a  cause.  If  the  Will  be  determined,  there  is  a  De- 
terminer.   This  must  be  supposed  to  be  intended  even  by 
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them  that  say  the  Will  determines  itself.  If  it  be  so,  the  Will 
is  both  Determiner  and  determined ;  it  is  a  cause  that  acts 
and  produces  effects  upon  itself,  and  is  the  object  of  its  own 
influence  and  action. 

With  respect  to  that  grand  enquiry,  "  What  determines 
the  Will  ?"  it  would  be  very  tedious  and  unnecessary,  at  pre- 
sent, to  examine  all  the  various  opinions,  which  have  been 
advanced  concerning  this  matter;  nor  is  it  needful  that  I 
should  enter  into  a  particular  discussion  of  all  points  debated 
in  disputes  on  that  other  question,  "  Whether  the  Will  always 
follows  the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding  V^  It  is  sufficient 
to  my  present  purpose  to  say,  It  is  that  motive^  which^  as  it 
stands  in  the  view  of  the  mtnd,  is  the  strongest^  that  determines 
the  Will.  But  it  may  be  necessary  that  I  should  a  little  ex- 
plain my  meaning. 

By  motive^  I  mean  the  whole  of  that  which  moves,  ex- 
cites, or  invites  the  mind  to  volition,  whether  that  be  one 
thing  singly,  or  many  things  conjunctly.  Many  particular 
thhigs  may  concur,  and  unite  their  strength,  to  induce  the 
mind ;  and  when  it  is  so,  all  toff ether  are  as  one  complex  mo- 
tive. And  when  I  spesik  of  me  strongest  motive,  I  have  re- 
spect to  the  strength  of  the  whole  that  operates  to  induce  a 
particular  act  of  volition,  whether  that  be  the  strength  of  one 
thing  alone,  or  of  many  together. 

Whatever  is  objectively*  a  motive,  in  this  sense,  must  be 
something  that  is  extant  in  the  view  or  apjprehension  of  the  un- 
derstandings or  perceiving  faculty.  Nothing  can  induce  or 
invite  the  mind  to  will  or  act  any  thing,  any  further  than  it  is 
perceived,  or  is  some  way  or  other  in  the  mind's  view  ;  for 
what  is  wholly  unperceived  and  perfectly  out  of  the  mind's 
view,  cannot  affect  the  mind  at  all.  It  is  most  evident,  that 
nothing  is  in  the  mind,  or  reaches  it,  or  takes  any  hold  of  it, 
any  otherwise  than  as  it  is  perceived  or  thought  of. 

And  I  think  it  must  also  be  allowed  by  all,  that  every  thing 
that  is  properly  called  a  motive,  excitement,  or  inducement  to 
a  perceiving,  willing  agent,  has  some  sort  and  degree  of  ten- 
dency ^  or  (^vantage  to  move  or  excite  the  Will,  previous  to 
the  effect,  or  to  the  act  of  the  Will  excited.  This  previous 
tendency  of  the  motive  is  what  I  call  the  strength  of  the  motive. 

*  This  appears  to  be  the  author's  meaning,  in  order  to  preserve  a  consistency 
with  his  professed  sentiment  of  divine  influence.  He  beheved  that  a  real  chris- 
tian's mind  is  born  of  the  Spirit ;  and  that  such  a  state  of  mind  induces  one  choice 
rather  than  another.  But  ne  could  not  maintain  that  divine  influence^  which  is 
a  suHective  cause  of  one  volition  rather  than  another,  must  be  "  in  the  view  or 
apprehension  of  the  understanding."  For  '*  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth, 
and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and 
whither  it  goeth :  so  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit."  Beside,  the  most 
proper  acceptation  of  the  tenn  "  motive"  seems  to  plead  in  favour  of  the  restric- 
tion suggested  in  the  text  by  the  word  "objectively ;"  and  the  use  of  ibis  dis* 
tinction  may  appear  more  fully  hereafter. — ^W. 
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That  motive  which  has  a  less  degree  of  previous  advantage, 
or  tendency  to  move  the  will,  or  which  appears  less  inviting, 
as  it  stands  in  the  view  of  the  mind,  is  what  I  call  a  wecJcer 
motive.  On  the  contrary,  that  which  appears  most  inviting, 
and  has,  by  what  appears  concerning  it  to  the  understanding 
or  apprehension,  the  greatest  degree  of  previous  tendency  to 
excite  and  induce  the  choice,  is  what  I  call  the  strongest  mo- 
tive. And  in  this  sense,  I  suppose  the  Will  is  always  deter- 
mined by  the  strongest  motive. 

Things  that  exist  in  the  view  of  the  mind  have  their 
strengUi,  tendency,  or  advantage  to  move,  or  excite  its  Will, 
from  mvLuy  things  appertaining  to  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  the  thmg  viewed^  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  mind 
that  views^  and  the  degree  and  manner  of  its  view  ;  of  which  it 
would  perhaps  be  hard  to  make  a  perfect  enumeration.  But 
so  much  I  think  may  be  determined  in  general,  without  room 
for  controversy,  that  whatever  is  perceived  or  apprehended  by 
an  intelligent  and  voluntary  agent,  which  has  the  nature  and 
influence  of  a  motive  to  volition  or  choice,  is  considered  or 
viewed  as  good;  nor  has  it  any  tendency  to  engage  the  elec- 
tion of  the  soul  in  any  further  degree  than  it  appears  such. 
For  to  say  otherwise,  would  be  to  say,  that  things  that  appear, 
have  a  tendency,  by  the  appearance  they  make,  to  engage 
the  mind  to  elect  them,  some  other  way  than  by  their  appear- 
ing eligible  to  it ;  which  is  absurd.  And  therefore  it  must  be 
true,  in  some  sense,  that  the  Will  always  w,  as  the  greatest 
apparent  good  is.  But  only,  for  the  right  understanding  of 
this,  two  things  must  be  well  and  distinctly  observed. 

1.  It  must  be  observed  in  what  sense  I  use  the  term 
'•  good  ;'*  namely,  as  of  the  same  import  with  **  agreeable." 
To  appear  good  to  the  mind,  as  I  use  the  phrase,  is  the  same  as 
to  appear  agreeable^  or  seem  pleasing  to  the  mind.  Certainly, 
nothing  appears  inviting  and  eligible  to  the  mind,  or  tending 
to  engage  its  inclination  and  choice,  considered  as  evil  or  ^t5- 
agreeame  ;  nor  indeed,  as  indifferent^  and  neither  agreeable 
nor  disagreeable.  But  if  it  tends  to  draw  the  inclination,  and 
move  the  Will,  it  must  be  under  the  notion  of  that  which 
suits  the  mind.  And  therefore  that  must  have  the  greatest 
tendency  to  attract  and  engage  it,  which,  as  it  stands  in  the 
mind's  view,  suits  it  best,  and  pleases  it  most ;  and  in  that 
sense,  is  the  greatest  apparent  good :  to  say  otherwise,  is  lit- 
tle, if  any  thing,  short  of  a  direct  and  plain  contradiction. 

The  word  "  good,"  in  this  sense,  includes  in  its  significa- 
tion, the  removal  or  avoiding  of  evil,  or  of  that  which  is  dis- 
agreeable and  uneasy.  It  is  agreeable  and  pleasing,  to  avoid 
\vnat  is  disagreeable  and  displeasing,  and  to  have  uneasiness 
removed.  So  that  here  is  included  what  Mr.  Locke  supposes 
determines  Will.    For  when  he  speaks  of  "  uneasiness,"  as 
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determining  the  Will,  he  must  be  understood  as  supposing 
tiiat  the  end  or  aim  which  governs  in  the  volition  or  act  of 
preference,  is  the  avoiding  or  the  removal  of  that  uneasiness ; 
and  that  is  the  same  thing  as  choosing  and  seeking  what  is 
more  easy  and  agreeable. 

2.  When  I  say,  that  the  Will  is  as  the  greatest  apparent 
^ood,  or,  (as  1  have  explained  it)  that  voHtion  has  always  for 
its  object  the  thing  which  appears  most  agreeable  ;  it  must  be 
carefully  observed,  to  avoid  confusion  and  needless  objection, 
that  I  speak  of  the  direct  and  immediate  object  of  the  act  of 
volition ;  and  not  some  object  to  which  the  act  of  Will  has 
only  an  indirect  and  remote  respect.  Many  acts  of  volition  have 
some  remote  relation  to  an  object,  that  is  different  from  the 
thing  most  immediately  willed  and  chosen.  Thus,  when  a 
drunkard  has  his  liquor  before  him,  and  he  has  to  choose  whe- 
ther to  drink  it,  or  no ;  the  immediate  objects,  about  which 
bis  present  volition  is  conversant,  and  between  which  his 
choice  now  decides,  are  his  own  acts,  in  drinking  the  liquor,  or 
letting  it  alone ;  and  this  will  certainly  be  done  according  to 
what,  in  the  present  view  of  his  mind,  taken  in  the  whole  of 
it,  is  most  agreeable  to  him.  If  he  chooses  to  drink  it,  and 
not  to  let  it  alone  ;  then  this  action,  as  it  stands  in  the  view  of 
his  mind,  with  all  that  belongs  to  its  appearance  there,  is  more 
agreeable  and  pleasing  than  letting  it  alone. 

But  the  objects  to  which  this  act  of  volition  may  relate 
more  remotely,  and  between  which  his  choice  may  determine 
more  indirectly,  are  the  present  pleasure  the  man  expects  by 
drinking,  and  the  future  misery  which  he  judges  will  be  the 
consequence  of  it;  he  may  judge  that  this  future  misery, 
when  it  comes,  will  be  more  disagreeable  and  unpleasant,  than 
refraining  from  drinking  now  would  be.  But  these  two  things 
are  not  the  proper  objects  that  the  act  of  volition  spoken  of 
is  next  conversant  about.  For  the  act  of  Will  spoken  of,  is 
concerning  present  drinking  or  forbearing  to  drink,  if  he  wills 
to  drink,  then  drinking  is  the  proper  object  of  the  act  of  his 
Will ;  and  drinking,  on  some  account  or  other,  now  appears 
most  agreeable  to  him,  and  suits  him  best.  If  he  chooses  to 
refrain,  then  refraining  is  the  immediate  object  of  his  Will, 
aiul  is  most  pleasing  to  him.  If  in  the  choice  he  makes  in  the 
case,  he  prefers  a  present  pleasure  to  a  future  advantage, 
which  he  judges  will  be  greater  when  it  comes ;  then  a  lesser 
present  pleasure  appears  more  agreeable  to  him  than  a  greater 
advantage  at  a  distance.  If  on  the  contrary  a  future  advan* 
tage  is  preferred,  then  that  appears  most  agreeable,  and  suits 
bim  best.  And  so  still,  the  present  volition  is,  as  the  greatest 
aj^arent  good  at  present  is. 

1  have  rather  chosen  to  express  myself  thus,  "  that  the 
Will  always  is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good,"  or  "  as  what 
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appears  most  agreeable,^'  than  to  say  that  the  Will  is  deter- 
mined by  the  greatest  apparent  good,",  or  "by  what  seems 
most  agreeable  ;"  because  an  appearing  most  agreeable  to  the 
mind,  and  the  mind^s  preferring,  seem  scarcely  distinct.  If 
strict  propriety  of  speech  be  insisted  on,  it  may  more  properly 
be  said,  that  the  voluntary  action,  which  is  the  immediate 
consequence  of  the  mind^s  choice,  is  determined  by  that  which 
appears  most  agreeable,  than  the  choice  itself;  but  that  voli- 
tion  itself  is  always  determined  by  that  in  or  about  the  mind^s 
view  of  the  object,  which  causes  it  to  appear  most  agreeable. 
I  say,  "  in  or  about  the  mind's  view  of  the  object ;"  because 
what  has  influence  to  render  an  object  in  view  agreeable,  is 
not  only  what  appears  in  the  object  viewed,  but  also  the  man- 
ner of  the  view,  and  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  mind 
that  views.  Particularly  to  enumerate  all  things  pertaining 
to  the  mind's  view  of  the  objects  of  volition,  which  have  in- 
fluence in  their  appearing  agreeable  to  the  mind,  would  be  a 
matter  of  no  small  difllculty,  and  might  require  a  treatise  bv 
itself,  and  is  not  necessary  to  my  present  purpose.  1  shall 
therefore  only  mention  some  things  in  general. 

I.  One  thing  that  makes  an  object  proposed  to  choice 
agreeable,  is  the  apparent  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  object. 
And  there  are  various  things  of  this  sort,  that  have  influence 
in  rendering  the  object  more  or  less  agreeable ;  as 

1.  That  which  appears  in  the  object,  rendering  it  beautiful 
and  pleasant,  or  deformed  and  irksome  to  the  mind  ;  viewing  it 
as  it  is  in  itself 

2.  The  apparent  degree  of  pleasure  or  trouble  attending 
the  object,  or  the  consequence  of  it.  Such  concomitants  and 
consequences  being  viewed  as  circumstances  of  the  object,  are 
to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  it ;  and  as  it  were  parts  of  it, 
as  it  stands  in  the  mind's  view  a  proposed  object  of  choice. 

3.  The  apparent  state  of  the  pleasure  or  trouble  that  ap- 
pears, with  respect  to  distance  of  time ;  being  either  nearer  or 
farther  oflT.  It  is  a  thing  in  itself  agreeable  to  the  mind,  to  have 
pleasure  speedily ;  and  disagreeable  to  have  it  delayed  :  so  that 
if  there  be  two  equal  degrees  of  pleasure  set  in  the  mind's 
view,  and  all  other  things  are  equal.,  but  one  is  beheld  as  near, 
and  the  other  afar  ofl*;  the  nearer  will  appear  most  agreeable, 
and  so  will  be  chosen.  Because,  though  the  agreeableness  of 
the  objects  be  exactly  equal,  as  viewed  in  themselves,  yet  not 
as  viewed  in  their  circumstances ;  one  of  them  having  the  ad- 
ditional agreeableness  of  the  circumstance  of  nearness. 

II.  Another  thing  that  contributes  to  the  agreeableness  of 
an  object  of  choice,  as  it  stands  in  the  mind's  view,  is  the  man- 
ner of  the  view.  If  the  object  be  something  which  appears 
connected  with  future  pleasure,  not  only  will  tne  degree  of  ap* 
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parent  pleasure  have  influence,  but  also  the  manner  of  the 
view,  especially  in  two  respects. 

1.  With  respect  to  the  degree  of  assent^  with  which  the 
mind  judges  the  pleasure  to  be  future.  Because  it  is  more 
agreeable  to  have  a  certmn  happiness,  than  an  tmcertain  one ; 
and  a  pleasure  viewed  as  more  probable,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  is  more  agreeable  to  the  mind,  than  that  which  is  viewed 
as  less  probable. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  degree  of  the  idea  or  apprehension 
of  the  future  pleasure.  With  regard  to  things  which  are  the 
subject  of  our  thoughts,  either  past,  present  or  future,  we  have 
much  more  of  an  idea  or  apprehension  of  some  things  than 
others ;  that  is,  our  idea  is  much  more  clear,  lively  and  strong. 
Thus  the  ideas  we  have  of  sensible  things  by  immediate  sensa* 
tion,  are  usually  much  more  lively  than  those  we  have  by  mere 
imagination,  or  by  contemplation  of  them  when  absent.  My 
idea  of  the  sun,  when  I  look  upon  it,  is  more  vivid,  than  when 
I  only  think  of  it.  Our  idea  of  the  sweet  relish  of  a  delicious 
fruit  is  usually  stronger  when  we  taste  it,  than  when  we  only 
imagine  it.  And  sometimes,  the  idea  we  have  of  things  by 
contemplation,  are  much  stronger  and  clearer,  than  at  other 
times.  Thus,  a  man  at  one  time  has  a  much  stronger  idea  of 
the  pleasure  which  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  eating  some  sort  of  food 
that  he  loves,  than  at  another.  Now  the  strength  of  the  idea 
or  the  sense  that  men  have  of  future  good  or  evil,  is  one  thing 
that  has  great  influence  on  their  minds  to  excite  volition. 
When  two  kinds  of  future  pleasure  are  presented  for  choice, 
though  both  are  supposed  exactly  equal  by  the  judgment,  and 
both  equally  certain,  yet  of  one  the  mind  nas  a  far  more  lively 
sense,  than  of  the  other ;  this  last  has  the  greatest  advantage 
by  far  to  afiect  and  attract  the  mind,  and  move  the  Will.  It  is 
now  more  agreeable  to  the  mind,  to  take  the  pleasure  of  which 
it  has  a  strong  and  lively  sense,  than  that  of  which  it  has  only 
a  faint  idea.  The  view  of  the  former  is  attended  with  the 
strongest  appetite,  and  the  greatest  uneasiness  attends  the 
want  of  it ;  and  it  is  agreeable  to  the  mind  to  have  uneasiness 
removed,  and  its  appetite  gratified.  And  if  several  future  en- 
joyments are  presented  together,  as  competitors  for  the  choice 
of  the  mind,  some  of  them  judged  to  be  greater,  and  others 
less  ;  the  mind  also  having  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  good  of 
some,  and  of  others  a  less ;  and  some  are  viewed  as  of  greater 
certainty  or  probability  than  others ;  and  those  enjoyments  that 
appear  most  agreeable  in  one  of  these  respects,  appear  least  so 
in  others :  in  this  case,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the  agree- 
ableness  of  a  proposed  object  of  choice  will  be  in  a  degree 
some  way  compounded  of  the  degree  of  good  supposed  by  the 
judgment,  the  degree  of  apparent  probability  or  certainty  of 
that  good,  and  the  degree  of  liveliness  of  the  idea  the  mind 
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has  of  that  good ;  because  all  together  concur  to  constitute 
the  degree  in  which  the  object  appears  at  present  agreeable  ; 
and  accordingly  will  volition  be  determined. 

I  might  further  observe,  that  the  state  of  the  mind  which 
views  a  proposed  object  of  choice,  is  another  thing  that  contri- 
butes to  the  agreeableness  or  disagreeableness  of  that  object ; 
the  particular  temper  which  the  mind  has  by  nature,  or  that 
has  been  introduced  and  established  by  education,  example, 
custom,  or  some  other  means ;  or  the  frame  or  state  that  the 
mind  is  in  on  a  particular  occasion.  That  object  which  appears 
agreeable  to  one,  does  not  so  to  another.  And  the  same  ob* 
ject  does  not  always  appear  alike  agreeable  to  the  same  per- 
son, at  different  times.  It  is  most  agreeable  to  some  men,  to 
follow  their  reason ;  and  to  others,  to  follow  their  appetites  : 
to  some  men,  it  is  more  agreeable  to  deny  a  vicious  mclina- 
tion,  that  to  gratify  it :  others  it  suits  best  to  gratify  the  vilest 
appetites.  It  is  more  disagreeable  to  some  men  than  others, 
to  counteract  a  former  resolution.  In  these  respects,  and 
many  others  which  might  be  mentioned,  different  things  will 
be  most  agreeable  to  different  persons ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
to  the  same  persons  at  different  times. 

But  possibly  it  is  needless  to  mention  the  ^^  state  of  the 
mind,"  as  a  ground  of  the  agreeableness  of  objects  distinct 
from  the  other  two  mentioned  before ;  viz.  The  apparent  na* 
ture  and  circumstances  of  the  objects  viewed,  and  the  manner 
of  the  view.  Perhaps,  if  we  strictly  consider  the  matter,  the 
different  temper  and  state  of  the  mmd  makes  no  alteration  as 
to  the  agreeableness  of  objects,  any  other  way,  than  as  it  makes 
the  objects  themselves  appear  differently  beautiful  or  deformed^ 
having  apparent  pleasure  or  pain  attending  them ;  and,  as  it 
occasions  the  manner  of  the  view  to  be  different,  causes'the  idea 
of  beauty  or  deformity,  pleasure  or  uneasiness  to  be  more  or 
less  lively. 

However,  I  think  so  much  is  certain,  that  volition,  in  no 
one  instance  that  can  be  mentioned,  is  otherwise  than  the 
greatest  apparent  ^ood  is,  in  the  manner  which  has  been  ex- 
plained. The  choice  of  the  mind  never  departs  from  that 
which,  at  the  time^  and  with  respect  to  the  direct  and  imme- 
diate objects  of  decision,  appears  most  agreeable  and  pleasing, 
all  things  considered.  If  the  immediate  objects  of  the  will  are 
a  man^s  own  actions,  then  those  actions  which  appear  most 
a^eeable  to  him  he  wills.  If  it  be  now  most  agreeable  to 
him,  all  things  considered,  to  walk,  then  he  now  wills  to  walk. 
If  it  be  now,  upon  the  whole  of  what  at  present  appears  to  him, 
most  agreeable  to  speak,  then  he  chooses  to  speak :  if  it  suits 
him  best  to  keep  silence,  then  he  chooses  to  keep  silence. 
There  is  scarcely  a  plainer  and  more  universal  dictate  of  the 
sense  and  experience  of  mankind,  than  that,  when  men  act  vo- 
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luntarily,  and  do  what  they  please,  then  they  do  what  suits 
them  best,  or  what  is  most  agreeable  to  them.  To  say,  that 
they  do  what  pleases  them,  but  yet  not  what  is  agreeable  to 
'  them^  is.  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  they  do  what  they  please^ 
but  do  not  act  their  pleasure ;  and  that  is  to  say,  that  they  do 
what  they  please,  and  yet  do  not  what  they  please. 

It  appears  from  these  things,  that  in  some  sense,  the  WUl 
always  follows  the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding.  But  then 
the  understanding  must  be  taken  in  a  large  sense,  as  including 
the  whole  faculty  of  perception  or  apprehension,  and  not  mere- 
ly what  is  called  reckon  or  judgment.  If  by  the  dictate  of  the 
understanding  is  meant  what  reason  declares  to  be  best,  or 
most  for  the  person^s  happiness,  taking  in  the  whole  of  its  dura- 
tion, it  is  not  true,  that  tne  Will  always  follows  the  last  dictate 
of  the  understanding.  Such  a  dictate  of  reason  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent matter  from  things  appearing  now  most  agreeable^  all 
things  being  put  together  which  pertain  to  the  mind^s  present 
preceptions  in  any  respect :  although  that  dictate  of  reason, 
when  it  takes  place,  has  concern  in  the  compound  influence 
which  moves  the  Will ;  and  should  be  considered  in  estimating 
the  degree  of  that  appearance  of  good  which  the  Will  always 
follows ;  either  as  having  its  influence  added  to  other  things, 
or  subducted  from  them.  When  such  dictate  of  reason  con- 
curs with  other  things,  then  its  weight  is  added  to  them,  as 
put  into  the  same  scde  ;  but  when  it  is  against  them,  it  is  as  a 
weight  in  the  opposite  scale,  resisting  the  influence  of  other 
things :  yet  its  resistance  is  often  overcome  by  their  greater 
weight,  and  so  the  act  of  the  Will  is  determined  in  opposition 
to  it. 

These  things  may  serve,  I  hope,  in  some  measure,  to 
iUustrate  and  confirm  the  position  laid  down  in  the  beginning 
of  this  section,  viz.  "That  the  Will  is  always  determined  by 
tfie  strongest  motive,'*  or  by  that  view  of  the  mind  which  has 
the  greatest  degree  of  previous  tendenc)[  to  excite  volition. 
But  whether  I  have  been  so  happy  as  rightly  to  explain  the 
thing  wherein  consists  the  strength  of  motives,  or  not,  yet  mv 
£aiUng  in  this  will  not  overthrow  the  position  itself ;  which 
carries  much  of  its  own  evidence  with  it,  and  is  a  point  of 
chief  importance  to  the  purpose  of  the  ensuing  discourse : 
And  the  truth  of  it,  I  hope,  will  appear  with  great  clearness, 
before  I  have  finished  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
human  liberty. 
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SECT.  III. 

CMceming  the  Meaning  of  the  Terms  Necessity^  Impossibility, 
Inability,  ^.  and  of  Contingence. 

The  words  necessary,  impossible,  4rc.  are  abundantly  used 
in  controversies  about  Free- Will  and  Moral  Acency ;  and 
therefore  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used,  should  be  clearly 
understood. 

Here  I  might  say,  that  a  thing  is  then  said  to  henecessary, 
when  it  must  he,  and  cannot  be  otherwise.  But  this  would 
not  properly  be  a  definition  of  Necessity,  any  more  than  if  I 
explained  the  word  must  by  the  phrase,  there  being  a  Ne- 
cessity. The  words  must,  can,  and  cannot,  need  explication 
as  much  as  the  words  necessary  and  impossible^  excepting 
that  the  former  are  words  that  m  earliest  life  we  more  com- 
monlyuse. 

The  word  necessary,  as  used  in  common  speech,  is  a  re* 
latite  term ;  and  relates  to  some  supposed  opposition  made  to 
the  existence  of  a  thing,  which  opposition  is  overcome,  or 
proves  insufficient  to  hinder  or  alter  it.  That  is  necessary,  in 
the  original  and  proper  sense  of  the  word,  which  is,  or  will 
be,  notwithstanding  all  supposable  opposition.  To  say,  that  a 
thm^  is  necessary,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that  it  is  im- 
possible, it  should  not  be.  But  the  word  impossible  is  mani- 
festly a  relative  term,  and  has  reference  to  supposed  power 
exerted  to  bring  a  thingto  pass,  which  is  insufficient  for  the 
effect ;  as  the  word  unmle  is  relative,  and  has  relation  to  abili- 

S,  or  endeavour,  which  is  insufficient  Also  the  word  irresi^t- 
le  is  relative,  and  has  always  reference  to  resistance  which 
IS  made,  or  may  be  made,  to  some  force  or  power  tending  to 
an  effect,  and  is  insufficient  to  withstand  the  power,  or  hinder 
the  effect.  The  common  notion  of  Necessity  and  Impossibi- 
lity implies  something  that  firustrates  endeavour  or  desire. 

Here  several  things  are  to  be  noted. 

1.  Things  are  said  to  be  necessary  in  general,  which  are 
or  will  be  notwithstanding  any  supposable  opposition  from 
whatever  quarter.  But  things  are  said  to  be  necessary  to  u$^ 
which  are  or  will  be  notwithstanding  all  opposition  supposable 
in  the  case^om  us.  The  same  may  be  oDserved  of  the  word 
iptpossible,  and  other  such  like  terms. 

2.  These  iermB necessary, impossible,irresistible,  4*c.  more 
especially  belong  to  controversies  about  liberty  and  moral 
agency,  as  used  m  the  latter  of  the  two  senses  now  mention* 
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ed,  VIZ.  as  necessary  or  impossible  to  us^  and  with  relation  to 
any  supposable  opposition  or  endeavour  q/'our^. 

3.  As  the  word  Necessity ^  in  its  vulgar  and  common  use, 
is  relative,  and  has  always  reference  to  some  supposable  insuf- 
ficient opposition ;  so  when  we  speak  of  any  thing  as  necessary 
to  us^  it  IS  with  relation  to  some  supposable  opposition  of  our 
WUlsy  or  some  voluntary  exertion  or  effort  of  ours  to  the 
contrary.  For  we  do  not  properly  make  opposition  to  an 
event,  any  otherwise  than  as  we  voltmtarily  oppose  it  Things 
are  said  to  be  what  must  be,  or  necessarUy  are,  as  to  us^wbm 
they  are,  or  will  be,  though  we  desire  or  endeavour  the  con- 
trary, or  try  to  prevent  or  remove  their  existence :  but  such 
opposition  of  ours  always  either  consists  in,  or  implies  opposi^ 
tion  of  our  wills. 

It  is  manifest  that  all  such  like  words  and  phrases,  as  vul- 
ffarly  used,  are  understood  in  this  manner.  A  thing  is  said  to 
be  necessary^  when  we  cannot  help  it,  let  us  do  what  we  wilL 
So  any  thing  is  said  to  be  impossms  to  us,  when  we  would  do 
it,  or  would  have  it  brought  to  pass,  and  endeavour  it ;  or  at 
least  may  be  supposed  to  desire  and  seek  it ;  but  all  our  de- 
sires and  endeavours  are,  or  would  be  vain.  And  that  is  said 
to  be  trremttble,  which  overcomes  all  our  opposition,  resist- 
ance, and  endeavour  to  the  contrary.  And  we  are  said  to  be 
unable  to  do  a  thing,  when  our  supposable  desires  and  endeav- 
ours are  insuffici^it 

We  are  accustomed,  in  the  common  use  of  langua^, 
thus  to  apply  and  understand  these  phrases :  we  grow  up  with 
such  a  habit;  which,  by  the  daily  use  of  these  terms  from  our 
childhood,  becomes  fixed  and  settled ;  so  that  the  idea  of  a 
relation  to  a  supposed  will,  desire,  and  endeavour  of  ours,  b 
strongly  connected  with  these  terms,  whenever  we  hear  the 
words  used.  Such  ideas,  and  these  words,  are  so  associated, 
that  they  unavoidably  go  together;  one  suggests  the  other, 
and  never  can  be  easily  separated  as  long  as  we  live.  And 
though  we  use  the  words,  as  terms  of  art,  in  another  sense, 
yet,  unless  we  are  exceedingly  circumspect,  we  shaU  insen* 
8tt>ly  slide  into  the  vulgar  use  of  them,  and  so  apply  the  words 
in  a  very  inconsistent  manner,  which  will  deceive  and  confound 
us  in  our  reasonings  and  discourses,  even  when  we  pretend  to 
use  them  as  terms  of  art 

4.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  observed,  that  when 
these  terms  necessan/^  imj^ossible^  irresistible^  unable^  4^.  are 
used  in  cases  wherein  no  insufficient  will  is  supposed,  or  caq 
be  supposed,  but  the  very  nature  of  Uie  supposied  case  itself 
exchides  any  opposition,  will  or  endeavour,  they  are  then  not 
used  in  their  proper  signification.  The  reason  is  manifest; 
in  such  cases  we  cannot  use  the  words  with,  reference  to  a  sup- 
posable opposition,  will  or  endeavour.    And  therefore  if  any 
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man  uses  these  terms  in  such  cases,  he  either  uses  them  non- 
sensically, or  in  some  new  sense,  diverse  from  their  original 
and  proper  meaning.  As  for  instance ;  if  any  one  should 
affirm  after  this  manner,  That  it  is  necessary  for  a  man,  or 
what  must  be,  that  he  should  choose  virtue  rather  than  vice, 
during  the  time  that  he  prefers  virtue  to  vice ;  and  that  it  is 
a  thing  impossible  and  irresistible,  that  it  should  be  otherwise 
than  that  he  should  have  this  choice,  so  long  as  this  choice 
continues ;  such  a  one  would  use  the  terms  must^  irresistible^ 
4-c.  with  either  perfect  insignificance,  or  in  some  new  sense, 
diverse  from  their  common  use ;  which  is  with  reference,  as 
has  been  observed,  to  supposable  opposition,  unwillingness 
and  resistance ;  whereas,  here,  the  very  supposition  excludes 
and  denies  any  such  thing :  for  the  case  supposed  is  that  of 
being  willing,  and  choosing. 

5.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  these  terms 
necessary^  impossible^  4^.  are  often  used  by  philosophers  and 
metaphysicians  in  a  sense  quite  diverse  from  their  common  and 
original  signification ;  for  they  apply  them  to  many  cases  in 
which  no  opposition  is  supposable.  Thus  they  use  them  with 
respect  to  God^s  existence  before  the  creation  of  the  world, 
when  there  was  no  other  being ;  with  regard  to  many  of  the 
dispositions  and  acts  of  the  divine  Being,  such  as  his  loving 
himself,  his  loving  righteousness,  hating  sin,  &c.  So  they 
apply  them  to  many  cases  of  the  inclinations  and  actions  of 
created  intelligent  beings,  wherein  all  opposition  of  the  Will 
is  excluded  in  the  very  supposition  of  the  case. 

Metaphysical  or  Philosophical  Necessity  is  nothing  dif- 
ferent from  their  certainty.  I  speak  not  now  of  the  certainty 
of  knowledge,  but  the  certainty  that  is  in  things  themselves, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  certainty  of  the  knowledge,  or 
that  wherein  lies  the  ground  of  the  infallibiUty  of  the  proposi* 
lion  which  affirms  them. 

What  is  sometimes  given  as  the  definition  of  philosophi- 
cal Necessity,  namely,  ^^  That  by  which  a  thing  cannot  but  fre,** 
or  "  wherry  it  cannot  be  otherwise y"^  fails  of  being  a  proper 
explanation  of  it,  on  two  accounts :  Firsts  the  words  am^  or 
cannoty  need  explanation  as  much  as  the  word  Necessity  ;  and 
the  former  mav  as  well  be  explained  by  the  latter,  as  the 
latter  by  the  founer.  Thus,  if  any  one  asked  us  what  we 
mean,  when  we  say,  a  thing  cannot  but  6e,  we  might  explain 
ourselves  by  saying,  it  must  necessarily  be  so ;  as  well  as  ex- 
plain Necessity,  by  saying,  it  is  that  by  which  a  thing  cannot 
out  be.  And  Secondly^  this  definition  is  liable  to  the  fore- 
mentioned  great  inconvenience  ;  the  words  cannotj  or  unable^ 
are  properly  relative,  and  have  relation  to  power  exerted,  or 
that  may  be  exerted,  in  order  to  the  thing  spoken  of;  to  which 
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as  I  have  now  observed,  the  word  Necessity y  as  used  by  philo- 
sophers, has  no  reference. 

Philosophical  Necessity  is  really  nothing  else  than  the  full 

AND  FIXED  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  THE  THINGS  SIGNIFIED  BY 
THE  SUBJECT  AND  PREDICATE  OF  A  PROPOSITION,  which  affirms 

something  to  be  true.  When  there  is  such  a  connection,  then 
the  thing  affirmed  in  the  proposition  is  necessary,  in  a  philo* 
sophical  sense  ;  whether  any  opposition,  or  contrary  effort  be 
supposed,  or  no.  When  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  pro- 
position, which  affirms  the  existence  of  any  thing,  either  sub- 
stance, quality,  act,  or  circumstance,  have  a  full  and  certain 
CONNECTION,  then  the  existence  or  being  of  that  thing  is  said 
to  be  necessary  in  a  metaphysical  sense.  And  in  this  sense  I 
use  the  word  Necessity^  in  the  following  discourse,  when  I 
endeavour  to  prove  that  Necessity  is  not  inconsistent  with  Li" 
berty. 

The  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition,  which  affirms 
existence  of  something,  may  have  a  full,  fixed,  and  certain 
connection  several  ways. 

(1.)  They  may  have  a  full  and  perfect  connection  in  and 
of  themselves  ;  because  it  may  imply  a  contradiction,  or  gross 
absurdity,  to  suppose  them  not  connected.  Thus  many  tlungs 
are  necessary  in  their  own  nature.  So  the  eternal  existence  of 
being  geijcrally  considered,  is  necessary  in  itself;  because  it 
would  be  in  itself  the  greatest  absurdity,  to  deny  the  existence 
of  being  in  general,  or  to  say  there  was  absolute  and  univer- 
sal nothing ;  and  is  as  it  were  the  sum  of  all  contradictions  ; 
as  might  be  shewn,  if  this  were  a  proper  place  for  it.  So  God^s 
infinity,  and  other  attributes  are  necessary.  So  it  is  nec^saiy 
in  its  own  nature^  that  two  and  two  should  be  four  ;  and  it  is 
necessary,  that  all  right  lines  drawn  from  the  center  of  a  circle 
to  the  circumference  should  be  equal.  It  is  necessary,  fit  and 
suitable,  that  men  should  do  to  others,  as  they  would  that  they 
should  do  to  them.  So  innumerable  metaphysical  and  mathe- 
matical truths  are  necessary  tn  themselves :  the  subject  and 
predicate  of  the  proposition  which  affirms  them,  are  perfectly 
connected  of  themselves. 

(2.)  The  connection  of  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  pro- 
position, which  affirms  the  existence  of  something,  may  be 
fixed  and  made  certain,  because  the  existence  of  that  thing  is 
already  come  to  pass ;  and  either  now  is,  or  has  been  ;  and  so 
has,  as  it  were,  made  sure  of  existence.  And  therefore,  the 
proposition  which  affirms  present  and  past  existence  of  it,  may 
bv  this  means,  be  made  certain,  and  necessarily  and  unalter- 
aoly  true ;  the  past  event  has  fixed  and  decided  the  matter, 
as  to  ita  existence ;  and  has  made  it  impossible  but  that  ex- 
istence should  be  truly  predicated  of  it.  Thus  the  existence 
of  whatever  is  already  come  to  pass,  is  now  become  necessary; 
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it  is  become  impossible  it  shookl  be  otherwise  than  trae,  that 
such  a  thing  has  been. 

(3.)  The  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition  which 
affirms  something  to  be,  may  have  a  real  and  certain  connec- 
tion consequentially;  and  so  tlie  existence  of  the  thing  may  be 
consequentially  necessary ;  as  it  may  be  surely  and  firmly  con- 
nected with  something  else,  that  is  necessary  in  one  of  the 
former  respects.  As  it  is  either  fully  and  thoroughly  connected 
with  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary  in  its  own  nature,  or 
with  something  which  has  already  received  and  made  sure  of 
existence.  This  Necessity  lies  tn,  or  may  be  explained  by  the 
connection  of  two  or  more  propositions  one  with  another.^—- 
Things  which  are  perfectly  connected  with  other  things  that 
are  necessary,  are  necessary  themselves,  by  a  Necessity  of 
consequence* 

And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  aU  things  which  are 
future,  or  which  will  hereafter  begin  to  be,  which  can  be  said 
to  be  necessary,  are  necessary  only  in  this  last  way.  Their 
existence  is  not  necessary  m  itself  j  for  if  so,  they  always 
would  have  existed.  Nor  is  their  existence  become  necessary 
by  being  already  come  to  pass*  Therefore,  the  only  way  that 
any  thin^  that  b  to  come  to  pass  hereafter,  is  or  can  be  ne- 
cessary,  is  by  a  connection  with  something  that  is  necessary  in 
its  own  nature,  or  something  that  already  is,  or  has  been;  so 
that  the  one  being  supposed,  the  other  certainly  foUows. — 
And  this  also  is  the  only  way  that  aU  things  past,  excepting 
those  which  were  fi^om  eternity,  could  be  necessary  before 
they  come  to  pass;  and  therefore  the  only  way  in  which  any 
•ffect  or  event,  or  any  thing  whatsoever  that  ever  has  had,  or 
will  have  a  beginning,  has  come  into  being  necessarily,  or  will 
hereafter  necessarily  exist.  And  therefore  this  is  the  Neces- 
sity which  espedally  belongs  to  controversies  about  the  acts 
of  the  will. 

It  may  be  of  some  use  in  these  controversies,  further  to 
observe  concerning  meUxphysicdl  Necessit]^,  that  (agreeable  to 
the  distinction  before  observed  of  Necessity,  as  mdgarly  un- 
derstood) thines  that  exist  may  be  said  to  be  necessary,  either 
with  a  general  or  particular  Necessity.  The  existence  of  a 
thing  may  be  said  to  be  necessary  with  a  general  Necessity, 
when,  all  things  considered,  there  is  a  foundation  for  the  cer- 
tainty of  their  existence ;  or  when  in  the  most  general  and 
universal  view  of  things,  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  pro- 
position, which  affirms  its  existence,  would  appear  with  an 
mfallible  connection. 

An  event,  or  the  existence  of  a  thing,  may  be  said  to  be 
necessary  with  9l  particular  Necessity,  when  nothing  that  can 
be  taken  into  consideration,  in  or  about  a  person,  thing  or 
timOi  alters  the  case  at  all,  as  to  the  certainty  of  an  event,  or 
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the  existence  of  a  thiii£ ;  or  can  be  of  any  account  at  all,  in 
determining  the  infallibility  of  the  connection  of  the  subject 
and  jM'edicate  in  the  proposition  which  affirms  the  existence  of 
the  thing ;  so  that  it  is  all  one,  as  to  that  person,  cv  thin^,  at 
least  at  Uiat  time,  as  if  the  existence  were  necessary  with  a 
Necessity  that  is  most  universal  and  abnohUe.  Thus  there  are 
many  tlungs  that  happen  to  particular  persons,  in  the  ex- 
istence of  which  no  will  of  theirs  has  any  concern,  at  least  at 
that  time ;  which,  whether  they  are  necessary  or  not,  with  re« 
g»rd  to  t^ngs  in  general,  yet  are  necessary  to  them,  and  with 
r^ard  to  any  volition  of  theirs  at  that  time  ;  as  they  prevent 

all  acts  of  the  will  about  the  affair. 1  shall  have  occasion  to 

apply  thb  observation  to  particular  instances  in  the  following 
discourse. — ^Whether  the  same  things  that  are  necessary  with 
9,jHMrticular  Necessity,  be  not  also  necessary  with  a  general 
Necessity,  may  be  a  matter  of  future  consideration.  Let  that 
be  as  it  will,  it  alters  not  the  case,  as  to  the  use  of  this  distinc- 
tion of  the  kinds  of  Necessity. 

These  things  mav  be  sufficient  for  the  explaining  of  the 
terms  necessary  and  Necessity^  as  terms  of  art,  and  as  often 
used  by  metaphysicians,  and  controversial  writers  in  divinity, 
in  a  sense  diverse  from,  and  more  extensive  than-their  original 
meaninff,  in  common  lanffuage>  which  was  before  explained. 

What  has  been  ssdd  to  shew  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
necessary  and  Necessity,  majr  be  sufficient  for  the  exnlaiBing 
of  the  opposite  terms,  tmpossible  and  impossibility.  For  there 
is  no  difference,  but  only  Uie  latter  are  negative,  and  the 
former  positive.  Impossmlity  is  the  same  as  negative  Neces* 
sky,  or  a  Necessity  that  a  thing  should  not  be.  And  it  is  used 
as  a  term  of  art  in  a  Uke  diversity  from  the  original  and  vul§pur 
m^ing,  with  Necessity. 

'  Tte  same  mav  be  observed  concerning  the  words  unable 
and  InabiUiy.  It  ha»  been  observed,  that  tnese  terms,  in  their 
original  and  common  use,  have  relation  to  will  and  endeavour, 
as  supposable  in  the  qase,  and  as  insufficient  for  the  bringing 
to  pass  the  thii^  willed  and  endeavoured.  But  as  these  terms 
^n  often  used  by  philosophers  and  divines,  especially  writers 
on  controversies  about  Free  Will,  they  are  used  in  a  quite 
diffisrent,  and  &r  more  extensive  sense,  and  are  applied  to 
many  cases  wheiein  no  will  or  endeavour  for  the  bringing  of 
the  thing  to  pass,  is  or  can  be  supposed. 

Aa  the  words  necessary ,  i$iypossible,  unable,  &c.  are  used 
1^  polemic  writers^  in  a  sense  diverse  from  their  common  sig« 
nwation,  the  like  has  happmied  to  the  term  canti$igetU.  Any 
thing  is  said  to  be  contingent,  or  to  come  to  pass  by  chance 
or  accident,  fai  the  original  meaning  of  such  words,  when  its 
connecttott  with  its  causes  or  antc^edeirts,  according  to  the 
established  course  of  things,  is  not  discerned;  and  so  is  lAat 
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we  have  no  means  of  foreseeing.  And  especially  is  any  thing 
said  to  be  contingent,  or  accidental,  with  regard  to  us,  when 
it  comes  to  pass  without  our  foreknowledge,  and  beside  our 
design  and  scope. 

But  the  word  contingent  is  abundantly  used  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent sense  ;  not  for  that  whose  connection  with  the  series  of 
things  we  cannot  discern,  so  as  to  foresee  the  event,  but  for 
something  which  has  absolutely  no  previous  ground  or  reason, 
with  which  its  existence  has  any  fixed  and  certain  connection* 


SECT.  IV. 

Of  the  Distinction  of  natural  and  moral  Necessity^  and 
Inability. 

That  Necessity  which  has  been  explained,  consisting  in 
an  infallible  connection  of  the  things  signified  by  the  subject 
and  predicate  of  a  proposition,  as  inteUiffent  beings  are  the 
subjects  of  it,  is  distinguished  into  morcuand  natural  Neces- 
sity. 

I  shall  not  now  stand  to  enquire  whether  this  distinction 
be  a  proper  and  perfect  distinction ;  but  shall  only  explain  how 
these  two  soru  of  Necessity  are  understood,  as  the  terms  are 
sometimes  used,  and  a»  they  are  used  in  the  following  dis- 
course. 

The  phrase,  moral  Necessity^  is  used  variously;  sometimes 
it  is  used  for  a  necessity  of  moral  obligation.  So  we  say,  a 
man  is  under  Necessity,  when  he  is  under  bonds  of  duty  and 
conscience,  fi'om  which  he  cannot  be  discharged.  Again,  the 
word  Necessity  is  often  used  for  great  obligation  in  point  of 
interest.  Sometimes  by  moral  Necessity  is  meant  that  appa- 
rent connection  of  things,  which  is  the  sround  of  morcd  ei?t- 
dence  ;  and  so  is  distinguished  from  absohue  Necessity^  or  that 
sure  connection  of  things,  that  is  a  foundation  for  infalUble 
certainty.  In  this  sense,  moral  Necessity  signifies  much  the 
same  as  that  high  degree  of  probability,  which,  is  ordinarily 
sufficient  to  satisfy  mankind,  in  their  conduct  and  behaviour 
in  the  world,  as  they  would  consult  their  own  safety  and  inte- 
rest, and  treat  others  properly  as  members  of  society.  And 
sometimes  by  moral  Necessity  is  meant  that  Necessity  of  con- 
nection and  consequence^  which  arises  fi^om  such  moral  causes^ 
as  the  strength  of  inclination,  or  motives,  and  the  connection 
which  there  is  in  many  cases  between  these,  and  such  certain 
volitions  and  actions.  And  it  is  in  this  sense,  that  I  use  the 
phrase,  moral  Necessity,  in  the  following  discourse. 

By  naturid  Necessity,  as  applied  to  men,  I  mean  such 
Necessity  as  men  are  under  through  the  force  of  ontural 
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causes ;  as  distinguished  from  what  are  called  moral  causes, 
such  as  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and  moral  motives 
and  inducements.  Thus  men  placed  in  certain  circumstances, 
are  the  subjects  of  particular  sensations  by  Necessity :  they 
feel  pain  when  their  bodies  are  wounded ;  they  see  the  objects 
presented  before  them  in  a  clear  light,  when  their  eyes  are 
opened :  so  they  assent  to  the  truth  of  certain  propositions,  as 
soon  as  the  terms  are  understood  ;  as  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  that  black  is  not  white,  that  two  parallel  lines  can  never 
cross  one  another;  so  by  a  natural  Necessity  mens^  bodies 
move  downwards,  when  there  is  nothing  to  support  them. 

But  here  several  things  may  be  noted  concerning  these 
two  kinds  of  Necessity. 

1«  Moral  Necessity  may  be  as  absolute^  as  natural  Ne- 
cessi^.  That  is,  the  effect  may  be  as  perfectly  connected 
with  Its  moral  cause,  as  a  natural  necessary  effect  is  with  its 
natural  cause.  Whether  the  Will  in  every  case  is  necessarily 
determined  by  the  strongest  motive,  or  whether  the  Will  ever 
makes  any  resistance  to  such  a  motive,  or  can  ever  oppose  the 
strongest  present  inclination,  or  not ;  if  that  matter  should  be 
controverted,  yet  I  suppose  none  will  deny,  but  that,  in  some 
cases,  a  previous  bias  and  inclination,  or  the  motive  presented, 
majTbe  so  powerful,  that  the  act  of  the  Will  may  be  certainly 
and  indissolubly  connected  therewith.  When  motives  or  pre* 
vious  bias  are  very  strong,  all  will  allow  that  there  is  some 
afficuUy  in  going  against  them.  And  if  they  were  yet 
stronger,  the  difficulty  would  be  still  greater.  And  thereforCi 
if  more  were  still  added  to  their  strength,  to  a  certain  decree, 
it  would  make  the  difficulty  so  great,  that  it  would  be  wholly 
impossible  to  surmount  it ;  for  tins  plain  reason,  because  what- 
ever power  men  may  be  supposed  to  have  to  surmount 
difficulties,  yet  that  power  is  not  infinite  ;  and  so  goes  not 
beyond  certain  limits.  If  a  man  can  surmount  ten  decrees  of 
difficulty  of  this  kind  with  twenty  degrees  of  strength,  because 
the  degrees  of  strength  are  beyond  the  degrees  of  difficulty  ; 
yet  if  the  difficulty  he  increased  to  thirty,  or  an  hundred,  or 
a  thousand  degrees,  and  his  strength  not  also  increased,  his 
strength  will  be  wholly  insufficient  to  surmount  the  difficulty. 
As  therefore  it  must  be  allowed,  that  there  may  be  such  a 
thing  as  a  swre  and  perfect  connection  between  moral  causes 
and  effects ;  so  this  only  is  what  I  call  by  the  name  of  moral 
Necessity. 

2.  When  I  use  this  distinction  of  moral  and  natural  Ne* 
cessiiy^  I  would  not  be  understood  to  suppose,  that  if  any  thing 
come  to  pass  by  the  former  kind  of  Necessity,  the  nature  of 
things  is  not  concerned  in  it,  as  well  as  in  the  latter.  I  do  not 
mean  to  determine,  that  when  a  moral  habit  or  motive  is  so 
strong,  that  the  act  of  the  Will  infallibly  follows,  this  is  not 
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owing  to  the  nahtre  of  things.  But  natural  and  vMral  are  the 
terms  by  which  these  two  kinds  of  Necessity  have  usually  been 
called ;  and  they  must  be  distinguished  by  some  names,  for 
there  is  a  difference  between  them,  that  is  very  important  in 
Its  consequences.  This  difference,  however,  does  not  lie  so 
much  in  the  nature  of  the  connection^  as  in  the  two  terms  con- 
nected. The  cause  with  which  the  effect  is  connected,  is  of  a 
particular  kind ;  viz.  that  which  is  of  a  moral  nature  ;  either 
some  previous  habitual  disposition,  or  some  motive  exhibited 
to  the  understanding.  And  the  effect  is  also  of  a  particular 
kind ;  being  likewise  of  a  moral  nature  ;  consisting  in  some 
inclination  or  volition  of  the  soul,  or  voluntary  action. 

I  suppose,  that  Necessity  which  is  called  natural  in  dis- 
tinction  from  moral  necessity,  b  so  called,  because  mere 
nature  as  the  word  is  vulgarly  used,  is  concerned,  without  any 
thins  of  choice.  The  word  nature  is  often  used  in  opposition 
to  ounce  ;  not  because  nature  has  indeed  never  any  hand  in 
our  choice ;  but,  probably,  becAuse  we  first  ffet  our  notion  of 
nature  from  that  obvious  course  of  events,  which  we  observe 
in  many  things  where  our  choice  has  no  concern ;  and  especi- 
ally  in  the  material  world  \  which,  in  very  many  parts  of  it, 
we  easily  perceive  to  be  in  a  settled  course  ;  the  stated  order, 
and  manner  of  succession,  being  very  apparent.  But  where 
we  do  not  readily  discern  the  rule  and  connection,  (though 
there  be  a  connection,  according  to  an  established  law,  truly 
taking  place)  we  signify  the  manner  of  event  by  some  other 
name.  Even  in  many  things  which  are  seen  in  the  materia 
and  inanimate  world,  which  do  not  obviously  come  to  pass 
accordmg  to  any  settled  course,  men  do  not  call  the  manner  df 
the  event  by  the  name  of  nature^  but  by  such  names  as  acci' 
dent^  chance^  contingence^  &c.  So  men  make  a  distinction 
between  nature  and  choice  ;  as  if  they  were  completely  and 
universally  distinct  Whereas,  I  suppose  none  will  deny  but 
that  choice,  in  many  ca$ei^  arises  from  nature,  as  truly  as  other 
events.  But  the  connection  between  acts  of  choice,  and  their 
causes,  according  to  established  laws,  is  not  so  obvious.  And 
we  observe  that  choice  is,  as  it  were,  a  new  principle  of  mo- 
tion and  action,  different  from  that  establishea  order  of  tilings 
which  is  most  obvious,  and  seen  especially  in  corporeal  thinffs. 
The  choice  also  often  interposes,  interrupts,  and  alters  me 
chain  of  events  in  these  external  objects,  and  causes  them  to 
proceed  otherwise  than  they  would  do,  if  let  alone.  Hence 
it  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  principle  of  motion  entirely 
distinct  from  nature,  and  properly  set  in  opposition  to  it. 
Names  being  commonly  given  to  things,  according  to  what  is 
most  obvious,  and  is  suggested  by  what  appears  to  the  senses 
without  reflection  and  research. 
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3.  It  must  be  observed,  that  in  what  has  been  explained,  as 
signified  by  the  name  of  moral  Necessity^  the  word  Necessity  is 
not  used  according  to  the  original  design  and  meaning  of  the 
word:  for,  as  was  observed  before,  such  terms,  necessary ^ 
tuq^ossiblCf  irresistible^  &c.  in  common  speech,  and  their  most 
proper  sense,  are  always  relative ;  having  reference. to  some 
supposable  voluntary  opposition  or  endeavour,  that  is  insuf- 
ficient. But  no  such  opposition,  or  contrary  will  and  endeavour, 
is  supposable  in  the  case  of  moral  Necessity  ;  which  is  a  cer- 
tainty of  the  inclination  and  will  itself ;  which  does  not  admit 
of  the  supposition  of  a  will  to  oppose  and  resist  it  For  it  is 
absurd,  to  suppose  the  same  individual  will  to  oppose  itself, 
in  its  present  act ;  or  the  present  choice  to  be  opposite  to,  and 
resisting  present  choice  :  as  absurd  as  it  is  to  talk  of  two  con- 
trary motions,  in  the  same  moving  body,  at  the  same  time. — 
And  therefore  the  very  case  supposed  never  admits  of  any 
trial,  whether  an  opposing  or  resisting  will  can  overcome  this 
Necessity. 

What  has  been  said  of  natural  and  moral  Necessity,  may 
serve  to  explain  what  is  intended  by  natural  and  moral  Ina- 
hUity.  We  are  said  to  be  naturally  unable  to  do  a  thing, 
when  we  cannot  do  it  if  we  will,  because  what  is  most  com- 
monly called  nature  does  not  allow  of  it,  or  because  of  some 
impeding  defect  or  obstacle  that  is  extrinsic  to  the  will ;  either 
in  the  faculty  of  understanding,  constitution  of  body,  or  exter- 
nal objects.  Moral  Inability  consists  not  in  any  of  these 
things ;  but  either  in  the  want  of  inclination  ;  or  the  strength 
of  a  contrary  inclination  ;  or  the  want  of  sufficient  motives 
in  view,  to  induce  and  excite  the  act  of  the  will,  or  the  strength 
of  apparent  motives  to  the  contrary.  Or  both  these  may  be 
resolved  into  one  ;  and  it  may  be  said  in  one  word,  that  morsJ 
Inability  consists  in  the  opposition  or  want  of  inclination.  For 
when  a  person  is  unable  to  will  or  choose  such  a  thing,  through 
a  defect  of  motives,  or  prevafence  of  contrary  motives,  it  is 
the  same  thing  as  his  being  unable  through  the  want  of  an  in- 
clination, or  the  prevalence  of  a  contrary  inclination,,  in  such 
circumstances,  and  under  the  influence  of  such  views. 

To  give  some  instances  of  this  moral  Inability. — A  woman 
of  great  honour  and  chastity  may  have  a  moral  Inability  to 
prostitule  herself  to  tier  ^1ave.  A  child  of  great  love  and  duty 
to  his  parents,  may  be  tlkus  unable  to  kill  his  father.  A  very 
lascivious  man^  in  case  of  certain  opportunities  and  tempta- 
tions, and  in  the  absence  of  such  and  such  restraints,  may  be 
unable  to  forbear  gt  atifying  his  lust.  A  drunkard,  under  such 
and  guch  circumstances,  may  be  unable  to  forbear  taking 
strong  drink.  A  very  malicious  man  may  be  unable  to  exert 
benevolent  acts  to  an  enemy,  or  to  desire  his  prosperity  ;  yea, 
nome  may  be  no  under  the  power  of  a  vile  disposition,  that 
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they  may  be  unable  to  love  those  who  are  most  worthy  of 
their  esteem  and  affection.  A  strong  habit  of  virtue,  and  a 
great  degree  of  holiness,  may  cause  a  moral  Inability  to  love 
wickedness  in  general,  and  may  render  a  man  unable  to  take 
complacence  in  wicked  persons  or  things  ;  or  to  choose  a  wick- 
ed, in  preference  to  a  virtuous  life.  And  on  the  other  hand,  a 
ffreat  degree  of  habitual  wickedness  may  lay  a  man  under  an 
inability  to  love  and  choose  holiness  ;  and  render  him  utterly 
unable  to  love  an  infinitely  holy  Being,  or  to  choose  and  cleave 
to  him  as  his  chief  good. 

Here  it  may  be  of  use  to  observe  this  distinction  of  moral 
InabiUty,  viz.  of  that  which  is  general  and  habitual^  and  that 
which  is  particular  and  occasional.  By  a  general  and  habitual 
moral  Inabilitv,  I  mean  an  Inability  in  the  heart  to  all  exercises 
or  acts  of  will  of  that  kind,  through  a  fixed  and  Habitual  incli- 
nation, or  an  habitual  and  stated  defect,  or  want  of  a  certain 
kind  of  inclination.  Thus  a  very  ill-natured  man  may  be  un- 
able to  exert  such  acts  of  benevolence,  as  another,  who  is  fiill 
of  ^ood  nature,  commonly  exerts ;  and  a  man  whose  heart  is 
habitually  void  of  gratitude,  may  he  unable  to  exert  grateful 
acts,  through  that  stated  defect  of  a  grateful  incUnation.  By 
particular  and  occasional  moral  Inability,  I  mean  an  Inability 
of  the  will  or  heart  to  a  particular  act,  through  the  strength  or 
defect  of  present  motives,  or  of  inducements  presented  to  the 

view  of  the  understanding,  on  this  occasion. If  it  be  so,  that 

the  will  is  always  determmed  by  the  strongest  motive,  then  it 
must  always  have  an  Inability,  in  this  latter  sense,  to  act 
otherwise  than  it  does';  it  not  being  possible,  in  any  case,  that 
the  will  should,  at  present,  go  against  the  motive  which  has 
now,  all  things  considered,  the  greatest  advantage  to  induce 

it. ^The  former  of  these  kinds  of  moral  Inability,  is  most 

commonly  called  by  the  name  of  Inability ;  because  the  word, 
in  its  most  proper  and  original  signification,  has  respect  to 
some  stated  defect.  And  this  especially  obtains  the  name  of 
Inability  also  upon  another  account : — because,  as  before  ob- 
served, the  word  Inability  in  its  original  and  most  common 
use,  is  a  relative  term;  and  has  respect  to  will  and  endeavour, 
as  supposable  in  the  case,  and  as  insuflicient  to  bring  to  pass 
the  tning  desired  and  endeavoured.  Now  there  may  be  more 
of  an  appearance  and  shadow  of  this,  with  respect  to  the  acts 
which  arise  from  a  fixed  and  strong  habit,  than  others  that 
arise  only  from  transient  occasions  and  causes.  Indeed  will 
and  endeavour  against,  or  diverse  from  present  acts  of  the  will 
are  in  no  case  supposable,  whether  those  acts  be  occasional  or 
habitual ;  for  that  would  be  to  suppose  the  will,  at  present,  to 
be  otherwise  than,  at  present,  it  is.  But  yet  there  may  be 
will  and  endeavour  against  future  acts  of  the  will,  or  volitions 
that  are  likely  to  take  place,  as  viewed  at  a  distance.    It  is  no 
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contradiction,  to  suppoBe  that  the  acts  of  the  will  at  one  time, 
may  be  against  the  acts  of  the  will  at  another  time  ;  and  there 
may  be  desires  and  endeavours  to  prevent  or  excite  fbture 
acts  of  the  will  ;  but  such  desires  and  endeavours  are,  in 
many  cases,  rendered  insufficient  and  vain,  through  fixedness 
of  habit :  when  the  occasion  returns,  the  strength  of  habit 
overcomes,  and  baffles  all  such  opposition.  In  this  respect,  a 
man  may  be  in  miserable  slavery  and  bondage  to  a  strong 
habiL  But  it  may  be  comparatively  easy  to  make  an  altera- 
tion with  respect  to  such  future  acts,  as  are  only  occasional 
and  transient;  because  the  occasion  or  transient  cause,  if 
foreseen,  may  often  easily  be  prevented  or  avoided.  On  this 
account,  the  moral  Inability  that  attends  fixed  habits,  espe- 
cially obtains  the  name  of  Inability.  And  then,  as  the  will 
may  remotely  and  indirectly  resist  itself,  and  do  it  in  vain,  in 
the  case  of  strong  habits ;  so  reason  may  resist  present  acts 
of  the  will,  and  its  resistance  be  insufficient :  and  this  is  more 
commonly  the  case  also,  when  the  acts  arise  from  strong 
habit 

But  it  must  be  observed  concerning  moral  Inability,  in 
each  kind  of  it,  that  the  word  Inability  is  used  in  a  sense  very 
diverse  from  its  original  import.  The  word  signifies  only  a 
natural  Inability,  in  the  proper  use  of  it ;  and  is  appUed  to 
such  cases  only  wherein  a  present  will  or  incUnation  to  the 
thing,  with  respect  to  which  a  person  is  said  to  be  unable,  is 
supposable.  It  cannot  be  truly  said,  according  to  the  ordinary 
use  of  language,  that  a  malicious  man,  let  him  be  never  so 
malicious,  cannot  hold  his  hand  from  striking,  or  that  he  is 
not  able  to  shew  his  neighbour  kindness ;  or  that  a  drunkard, 
let  his  appetite  be  never  so  strong,  cannot  keep  the  cup  from 
his  mouth.  In  the  strictest  propriety  of  speech,  a  man  has  a 
thing  in  his  power,  if  he  has  it  in  his  choice,  or  at  his  elec- 
tion :  and  a  man  cannot  be  truly  said  to  be  unable  to  do  a 
thing,  when  he  can  do  it  if  he  will.  It  is  improperly  said,  that 
a  person  cannot  perform  those  external  actions,  which  are  de- 
pendent on  the  act  of  the  will,  and  which  would  be  easily  per- 
formed, if  the  act  of  the  will  were  present.  And  if  it  be  im- 
properly said,  that  he  cannot  perform  those  external  voluntary 
actions,  which  depend  on  the  will,  it  is  in  some  respect  more 
improperly  said,  that  he  is  unable  to  exert  the  acts  of  the  will 
themselveH ;  because  it  is  more  evidently  false,  with  respect 
to  these,  Ihat  he  cannot  if  he  will;  for  to  say  so,  is  a  down- 
right contradiction :  it  is  to  say,  he  cannot  will,  if  he  does  will. 
jGkd  11)  this  case,  not  only  is  it  true,  that  it  is  easy  for  a  man  to  do 
the  thing  if  he  will,  but  the  very  wilHng  is  the  doing  ;  when 
once  be  has  willed,  the  thing  is  performed;  and  nothing  else 
remains  to  be  done.  Therefore,  in  these  things,  to  ascribe  a 
DOQ-performance  to  the  want  of  power  or  ability,  is  not  just ; 
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because  the  thing  wanting  is  not  a  being  a6Ze,  but  a  being 
willing.  There  are  faculties  of  mind,  and  a  capacity  of  nature, 
and  every  thing  else,  sufficient,  but  a  dbposition  :  nothing  is 
wanting  but  a  will. 


SECT.  V. 
Concerning  the  Notion  of  Liberty y  and  of  Moral  Agency^ 

The  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  words  Freedom  and 
Liberty y  in  common  speech,  is  The  power^  opportunity ^  or  ad- 
iDontage  that  any  one  Juu^  to  do  as  he  pleases.  Or  in  other 
words,  his  being  free  from  hinderance  or  impediment  in  the 
way  of  doing,  or  conducting  in  any  respect  as  he  wills.*  And 
the  contrary  to  Liberty,  whatever  name  we  call  that  by,  is  a 
person's  being  hindered  or  unable  to  conduct  as  he  will,  or  be- 
mg  necessitated  to  do  otherwise. 

If  this  which  1  have  mentioned  be  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Liberty,  in  the  ordinary  use  of  language ;  as  I  trust  that 
none  that  has  ever  learned  to  talk,  and  is  unprejudiced,  will 
deny ;  then  it  will  follow,  that  in  propriety  of  speech,  neither 
Liberty,  nor  its  contrary,  can  properly  be  ascribed  to  any  be- 
ing or  thing,  but  that  which  has  such  a  faculty,  power,  or  pro- 
perty, as  is  called  will.  For  that  which  is  possessed  of  no  will, 
cannot  have  any  power  or  opportunity  or  doing  according  to 
its  witty  nor  be  necessitated  to  act  contrary  to  its  unS,  nor  be 
restrained  from  acting  agreeably  to  it.  And  therefore  to  talk 
of  Liberty,  or  the  contrary,  as  belonging  to  the  very  tvill  it- 
self  is  not  to  speak  good  sense  ;  if  we  judge  of  sense,  and 
nonsense,  by  the  original  and  proper  signification  of  words. — 
For  the  wilt  itself  is  not  an  Agent  that  fias  a  wiU :  the  power 
of  choosing,  itself,  has  not  a  power  of  choosing.  That  which 
has  the  power  of  volition  is  the  man,  or  the  soul,  and  not  the 
power  of  volition  itself.  And  he  that  has  the  Liberty  of  doing 
according  to  his  will,  is  the  Agent  who  is  possessed  of  the  will ; 
and  not  the  will  which  he  is  pbssessed  of.  We  say  with  pro- 
priety, that  a  bird  let  loose  has  power  and  liberty  to  fly ;  but 
not  that  the  bird's  power  of  flying  has  a  power  and  Liberty  of 
flying.  To  be  free  is  the  property  of  an  agent,  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  powers  and  faculties,  as  much  as  to  be  cunning, 
vacant,  bountiful,  or  zealous.  But  these  qualities  are  the  pro- 
perties of  persons ;  and  not  the  properties  of  properties. 

There  are  two  things  contrary  to  what  is  called  Liberty 


*  I  My  not  only  Mngi  hvA  wniu^iiig ;  beeause  a  vohinUiy  ibrbeanng  to  do, 
sitting  Btill,  keeping  silence,  kc  are  instances  of  persons'  conduct,  about  wbich 
Liberty  is  exercised ;  thoufi^  they  are  not  so  properly  called  <limi^. 
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in  common  speech.  One  is  constraint^  otherwise  called 
force^  compuUwny  and  coactum;  which  is  a  person^s  being  ne« 
cessitated  to  do  a  thins  contrary  to  his  will.  The  other  is  re* 
strahU ;  which  is,  his  being  hindered,  and  not  having  power 
to  do  according  to  his  will.  But  that  which  has  no  wiU  can* 
not  be  the  subject  of  these  things. — 1  need  say  the  less  on 
this  head,  Mr.  Locke  having  set  the  same  thing  forth,  with 
so  great  clearness,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Human  Understands 
ing. 

But  one  thinff  more  I  would  observe  concerning  what  is 
vulgarly  called  iMerty ;  namely,  that  power  and  opportunity 
for  one  to  do  and  conduct  as  he  will,  or  accordm^  to  his 
choice,  is  all  that  is  meant  by  it  \  without  taking  mto  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  any  thing  of  the  cause  of  that  choice ; 
or  at  cdT  considering  how  the  person  came  to  have  such  a  vo* 
UtioD  ;  whether  it  was  caused  b^  some  external  motive,  or 
internal  habitual  bias ;  whether  it  was  determined  by  some 
internal  antecedent  volition,  or  whether  it  happened  without 
a  cause ;  whether  it  was  necessarily  connected  with  someUiing 
foregoing,  or  not  connected.  Let  the  person  come  by  his 
choice  any  how,  yet,  if  he  is  able,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
way  to  hinder  bis  pursuing  and  executing  his  will,  the  man  is 
perfectly  free,  according  to  the  primary  and  common  notion 
of  freedom. 

What  has  been  said  may  be  sufficient  to  shew  what  is 
meant  by  Liberty ^  according  to  the  common  notions  of  man- 
kind, and  in  the  usual  and  primary  acceptation  of  the  word  : 
but  the  word,  as  used  by  Arminians^  Pelagians  and  others, 
who  oppose  the  Calvinists^  has  an  entirely  different  significa- 
tion.— ^These  several  things  belong  to  their  notion  of  Liberty.^ 
1.  That  it  consists  in  a  sdf-determining  power  in  the  will,  or  a 
certain  sovereignty  the  will  has  over  itself,  and  its  own  acta, 
wheredby  it  determines  its  own  volitions ;  so  as  not  to  be 
dependent  in  its  determinations,  on  any  cause  without  itself 
nor  determined  by  any  thing  prior  to  its  own  acts.  2.  Ind^* 
ference  belongs  to  Liberty  in  their  notion  of  it,  or  that  tbe 
mind,  previous  to  the  act  of  volition,  be  in  emiUbrio,  3L  Con^ 
tingence  is  another  thing  that  belongs  and  is  essMilial  to.it; 
not  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  as  that  has 
been  already  explained,  but  as  opposed  to  all  necessity ^.ot 
any  fixed  and  certain  connection  with  some  previous  ground 
or  reason  of  its  existence.  They  suroose  the  esaence  of 
liberty  so  much  to  consist  in  these  tnings,  that  unless  the 
will  of  man  be  free  in  this  sense,  he  has  no  real  freedom^ 
bow  much  soever  he  may  be  at  Liberty  to  act  acoording  to 
his  wilL 

A  moral  Agmt  is  a  being  that  is  eapaUe  cf  those  actiona 
that  have  a  moral  quality t  and  which,  can  properif  be  dra^ 
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minated  good  or  evil  in  a  moral  sense,  virtuous  or  vicious, 
commendable  or  faulty.  To  moral  Agency  belongs  a  moral 
faculty^  or  sense  of  moral  good  and  evil,  or  of  such  a  thing  as 
desert  or  worthiness,  of  praise  or  blame,  reward  or  punish- 
ment ;  and  a  capacity  which  an  Agent  has  of  being  influenced 
in  his  actions  by  moral  inducements  or  motives,  exhibited  to 
the  view  of  understanding  and  reason,  to  engage  to  a  conduct 
agreeable  to  the  moral  faculty. 

The  sun  is  very  excellent  and  beneficial  in  its  actions 
and  influence  on  the  earth,  in  warming  and  causing  it  to  bring 
forth  its  fruits ;  but  it  is  not  a  moral  Agent :  its  action, 
though  good,  is  not  virtuous  or  meritorious.  Fire  that  breaks 
out  in  a  cit^,  and  consumes  ^eat  part  of  it,  is  very  mis- 
chievous in  Its  operation  ;  but  is  not  a  moral  Agent :  what  it 
does  is  not  faulty  or  sinfiil,  or  deserving  of  any  punishment 
The  brute  creatures  are  not  moral  Agents:  the  actions  of 
some  of  them  are  very  profitable  and  pleasant ;  others  are 
very  hurtfiil :  yet  seeing  they  have  no  moral  faculty,  or  sense 
of  desert,  and  do  not  act  fi-om  choice  guided  by  understand- 
ing, or  with  a  capacity  of  reasoning  and  reflecting,  but  only 
firom  instinct,  and  are  not  capable  of  being  influenced  by 
moral  inducements,  their  actions  are  not  properly  sinfiil  or 
virtuous ;  nor  are  they  properly  the  subjects  of  any  such  moral 
treatment  for  what  they  do,  as  moral  Agents  are  for  their  faults 
or  good  deeds. 

Here  it  may  be  noted,  that  there  is  a  circumstantial  dif- 
ference between  the  moral  Agency  of  a  rtder  and  a  subjects 
I  call  it  circufMUirUidlj  because  it  lies  only  in  the  difierence  of 
moral  inducements,  by  which  they  are  capable  of  being  in- 
fluenced, arising  from  the  difference  of  circumstances.  A  rtder 
acting  in  that  capacity  only,  is  not  capable  of  being  influen- 
ced by  a  moral  law,  and  its  sanctions  of  threatenings  and  pro- 
mises, rewards  and  punishments,  as  the  subject  is ;  though 
both  may  be  influenced  by  a  knowledge  of  moral  good  and 
evil.  And  therefore  the  moral  Agency  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
who  acts  only  in  the  capacity  of  a  ruler  towards  his  crea- 
tures, and  never  as  a  subiect^  difiers  in  that  respect  fi^om  the 
moral  Agency  of  createdf  intelligent  beings.  God's  actions, 
and  particularly  those  which  he  exerts  as  a  moral  governor, 
have  moral  qualifications,  and  are  morally  good  in  the  highest 
degree.  They  are  most  perfectly  hol^  and  righteous  ;  and  we 
must  conceive  of  Him  as  influenced  in  the  highest  degree,  by 
that  which,  above  all  others,  is  properly  a  moral  inducement ; 
viz.  the  moral  good  which  He  sees  in  such  and  such  things  : 
and  therefore  He  is,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  a  moral  Agent, 
the  source  of  all  moral  ability  and  Agency,  the  fountain  and 
rule  of  all  virtue  and  moral  good ;  though  by  reason  of  bis 
being  supreme  over  all,  it  is  not  possible  He  should  be  under 
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the  influence  of  law  or  command,  promises  or  threatenings,  re- 
wards or  punishments,  counsels  or  warnings.  The  essential 
qualities  of  a  moral  Agent  are  in  God,  in  the  greatest  possible 
perfection  ;  such  as  understanding,  to  perceive  the  difference 
Detween  moral  good  and  evil ;  a  capacity  of  discerning  that 
moral  worthiness  and  demerit,  by  which  some  things  are 
praiseworthy,  others  deserving  of  blame  and  punishment; 
and  also  a  capacity  of  choice,  and  choice  guided  by  under* 
standing,  and  a  power  of  acting  according  to  his  choice  or 
pleasure,  and  being  capable  of  doing  those  things  which  are 
in  the  highest  sense  praiseworthy.  And  herein  does  very 
much  consist  that  image  of  God  wherein  he  made  man,  (which 
we  read  of  Gen.  i.  26,  27,  and  chap.  ix.  6.)  by  which  God 
distinguished  man  from  the  beasts,  viz.  in  those  faculties  and 
principles  of  nature,  whereby  He  is  capable  of  moral  Agency, 
ilerein  verjr  much  consists  the  natural  image  of  God  ;  where- 
as the  spirttual  and  moral  image,  wherein  man  was  made  at 
first,  consisted  in  that  moral  excellency  with  which  he  was 
endowed. 


Vot.  ir.  6        .     . 
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PART  II. 

WHEREIN  IT  IS  CONSIDERED  WHETHER  THERE  IS  OR  CAN  BE 
ANY  SUCH  SORT  OF  FREEDOM  OF  WILL,  AS  THAT  WHEREIN 
ARMINIANS  PLACE  THE  ESSENCE  OF  THE  LIBERTY  OF  ALL 
MORAL  AGENTS  ;  AND  WHETHER  ANY  SUCH  THING  EVER 
WAS  OR  CAN  BE  CONCEIVED  OF. 


SECT.   I. 

Shewing  the  mamfest  Inconsistence  of  the  Arminian  Notion  of 
Liberty  of  WiU^  consisting  in  the  WiWs  self-determining 
Power. 

Having  taken  notice  of  those  things  which  may  be  necessary 
to  be  observed,  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  principal 
terms  and  phrases  made  use  of  in  controversies  concermng 
human  Liberty,  and  particularly  observed  what  Liberty  is 
accordinff  to  the  common  language  and  general  a]:>prehension 
of  mankmd,  and  what  it  is  as  understood  and  maintained  by 
Arminians  ;  I  proceed  to  consider  the  Arminian  notion  of  the 
Freedom  of  the  WtU^  and  the  supposed  necessity  of  it  in 
order  to  moral  agency,  or  in  order  to  any  one^s  being  capable 
of  virtue  or  vice,  and  properly  the  subject  of  command  or 
counsel,  praise  or  blame,  promises  or  threatenings,  rewards  or 
punishments ;  or  whether  that  which  has  been  described,  as 
the  thing  meant  by  Liberty  in  common  speech,  be  not  suffi- 
cient, and  the  only  Liberty,  which  makes,  or  can  make  any 
one  a  moral  acent,  and  so  properly  the  subject  of  these  things. 
In  this  Party  I  shall  consider  whether  any  such  thing  be  pos- 
sible or  conceivable,  as  that  Freedom  of  Will  which  Arminian^ 
insist  on  ;  and  shall  enquire,  whether  any  such  sort  of  Liberty 
be  necessary  to  moral  agency,  &c.  in  the  next  Part. 

And  first  of  all,  I  shall  consider  the  notion  o(  a  self-deter- 
mining Power  in  the  will :  wherein,  according^  to  the  Armi^ 
niansy  does  most  essentially  consist  the  WilPs  Freedom  ;  and 
shall  particularly  enquire,  whether  it  be  not  plainly  absurd, 
and  a  manifest  inconsistence,  to  suppose  iheXtJlewill  itself  de* 
termines  all  the  free  acts  of  the  wiu. 
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Here  I  shall  not  insist  on  the  great  impropriety  of  such 
ways  of  speakings  as  the  Will  determining  itself^  because 
actions  are  to  be  ascribed  to  agents,  and  not  properly  to  the 
powers  of  agents ;  which  improper  way  of  speaking  leads  to 
many  mistakes,  and  much  confusion,  as  Mr.  Locke  observes* 
But  I  shall  suppose  that  the  Arminians^  when  they  speak  of 
the  WilPs  determining  itself,  do  by  the  Will  mean  the  soul 
willing.  I  shall  take  it  for  granted,  that  when  they  speak  of 
the  Will,  as  the  determiner,  they  mean  the  soul  in  the  exer- 
cise  of  a  power  of  willing^  or  acting  voluntarily.  1  shall  suppose 
this  to  be  their  meaning,  because  nothing  else  can  be  meant, 
without  the  grossest  and  plainest  absurdity.  In  all  cases  when 
we  speak  of  the  powers  or  principles  of  acting,  or  doing  such 
things,  we  mean  that  the  agents  which  have  these  Powers  of 
acting,  do  them,  in  the  exercise  of  those  Powers.  So  when 
we  say,  valour  fights  courageously,  we  mean  the  man  who  is 
under  the  influence  of  valour  fights  courageously.  When  we 
say,  love  seeks  the  object  loved,  we  mean,  the  person  loving 
seeks  that  object.  When  we  say  the  understanding  discerns, 
we  mean  the  soul  in  the  exercise  of  that  faculty.  So  when  it 
is  said,  the  will  decides  or  determines,  the  meaning  must 
be,  that  the  person  in  the  exercise  of  a  Power  of  willing  and 
choosing,  or  the  soul  acting  voluntarily,  determines. 

Therefore,  if  the  Will  determines  all  its  own  firee  acts, 
the  soul  determines  them  in  the  exercise  of  a  Power  of  willing 
and  choosing  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thin^,  it  determines  them 
of  choice  ;  it  determines  its  own  acts,  by  choosing  its  oven  acts. 
If  the  Will  determines  the  Will,  then  choice  orders  and  deter- 
mines the  choice  :  and  acts  of  choice  are  subject  to  the  deci- 
sion, and  follow  the  conduct  of  other  acts  of  choice.  And 
therefore  if  the  Will  determines  all  its  own  free  acts,  then 
every  €tee  act  of  choice  is  determined  by  a  preceding  act  of 
choice,  choosing  that  act.  And  if  that  preceding  act  of  the 
Will  be  also  a  free  act,  then  by  these  principles,  in  this  act  too, 
the  Will  is  self-determined :  that  is,  this,  in  Uke  manner,  is  an 
act  that  the  soul  voluntarily  chooses ;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thins,  it  is  an  act  determined  still  by  a  preceding  act  of  the 
Will,  choosing  that.  Which  brings  us  directly  to  a  contradic- 
tion :  for  it  supposes  an  act  of  the  Will  preceding  the  first 
act  in  the  whole  train,  directing  and  determining  the  rest ;  or 
a  free  act  of  the  Will,  before  the  first  free  act  of  the  Will. 
Or  else  we  must  come  at  last  to  an  act  of  the  Will,  determin- 
ing the  consequent  acts,  wherein  the  Will  is  not  self-deter- 
mined, and  so  is  not  a  free  act,  in  this  notion  of  freedom  :  but 
if  the  first  act  in  the  train,  determining  and  fixing  the  rest,  be 
not  free,  none  of  them  all  can  be  free ;  as  is  manifest  at  first 
view,  but  shall  be  demonstrated  presently. 
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If  the  Will,  which  we  find  governs  the  members  of  the 
body,  and  determines  their  motions,  does  also  govern  itself, 
and  determines  its  own  actions,  it  doubtless  determines  them 
the  same  way,  even  by  antecedent  volitions.  The  Will  deter- 
mines which  way  the  hands  and  feet  shall  move,  by  an  act  of 
choice  :  and  there  is  no  other  way  of  the  WilPs  determining, 
directing  or  commanding  any  thing  at  all.  Whatsoever  the 
Will  commands,  it  commands  by  an  act  of  the  Will.  And  if 
it  has  itself  under  its  command,  and  determines  itself  in  its 
own  actions,  it  doubtless  does  it  the  same  way  that  it  deter- 
mines other  things  which  are  under  its  command.  So  that  if 
the  freedom  of  the  Will  consists  in  this,  that  it  has  itself  and 
its  own  actions  under  its  command  and  direction,  and  its  own 
volitions  are  determined  by  itself,  it  will  follow,  that  every  free 
voUtion  arisen  from  another  antecedent  volition,  directing  and 
commanding  that :  and  if  that  directing  volition  be  also  free, 
in  that  also  the  Will  is  determined ;  that  is  to  say,  that  direct- 
ing volition  is  determined  by  another  going  before  that ;  and 
so  on,  till  we  come  to  the  first  voUtion  in  the  whole  series :  and 
if  that  first  volition  be  free,  and  the  Will  self-determined  in  it, 
then  that  is  determined  by  another  volition  preceding  that. 
Which  is  a  contradiction ;  because  by  the  supposition  it  can 
have  none  before  it,  to  direct  or  determine  it,  being  the  frrst  in 
the  train.  But  if  that  first  volition  is  not  determined  by  any 
preceding  act  of  the  Will,  then  that  act  is  not  determined  by 
the  Will,  and  so  is  not  free  in  the  Arminian  notion  of  freedom, 
which  consists  in  the  WilPs  self-determination.  And  if  that 
first  act  of  the  Will  which  determines  and  fixes  the   subse- 

3uent  acts,  be  not  free,  none  of  the  following  acts,  which  are 
etermined  by  it  can  be  free. — If  we  suppose  there  are  five 
acts  in  the  train,  the  fifth  and  last  determined  by  the  fourth, 
and  the  fourth  by  the  third,  the  third  by  the  second,  and  the 
second  by  the  first ;  if  the  first  is  not  determined  by  the  Will, 
and  so  not  free,  then  none  of  them  are  truly  determined  by  the 
Will :  that  is,  that  each  of  them  are  as  they  are,  and  not  other- 
wise, is  not  first  owing  to  the  Will,  but  to  the  determination 
of  the  first  in  the  series,  which  is  not  dependent  on  the  Will, 
and  is  that  which  the  Will  has  no  hand  in  determining.  And 
this  being  that  which  decides  what  the  rest  shall  be,  and 
determines  their  existence;  therefore  the  first  determination 
of  their  existence  is  not  from  the  Win.  The  case  is  just  the 
same,  if  instead  of  a  chain  of  five  acts  of  the  Will  we  should 
suppose  a  succession  of  ten,  or  an  hundred,  or  ten  thousand. 
If  the  first  act  be  not  free,  being  determined  by  something 
out  of  the  Will,  and  this  determines  the  next  to  be  agreeable 
to  itself,  and  that  the  next,  and  so  on ;  none  of  them  are  free, 
but  all  originally  depend  on,  and  are  determined  by  some  cause 
out  of  the  Will :  and  so  ell  freedom  in  the  case  is  excluded. 
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and  no  act  of  the  Will  can  be  free,  according  to  this  notion  of 
freedom.     If  we  should  suppose  a  long  chain  of  ten  thousand 
links,  so  connected,  that  if  the  first  link  moves,  it  will  move 
the  next,  and  that  the  next ;  and  so  the  whole  chain  must  be 
determined  to  motion,  and  in  the  direction  of  Its  motion,  by 
the  motion  of  the  first  link  ;  and  that  is  moved  by  somethin  g 
else  ;  in  this  case,  though  all  the  hnks,  but  one,  are  moved  by 
other  parts  of  the  same  chain  ;  yet  it  appears,  that  the  motion 
of  no  one,  nor  the  direction  of  its  motion,  is  from  any  self- 
moving  or  8elf*determining  Power  in  the  chain,  any  more  than 
if  eveiT  link  were  immediately  moved  by  something  that  did 
not  belong  to  the  chain. — If  the  will  be  not  free  in  the  first  act, 
which  causes  the  next,  then  neither  is  it  free  in  the  next,  which 
is  caused  by  that  first  act :    for  though  indeed  the  will  caused 
it,  yet  it  did  not  cause  it  fi-eely  ;  because  the  preceding  act, 
by  which  it  was  caused,  was  not  free.     And  again,  if  the  will 
be  not  firee  in  the  second  act,  so  neither  can  it  be  in  the  third, 
which  is  caused  by  that ;  because,  in  like  manner,  that  third 
was  determined  1>y  an  act  of  the  will  that  was  not  free.     And 
so  we  may  go  on  to  the  next  act,  and  from  that  to  the  next ; 
and  how  long  soever  the  succession  of  acts  is,  it  is  all  one ;  if 
the  first  on  which  the  whole  chain  depends,  and  which  deter- 
mines all  the  rest,  be  not  a  free  act,  the  will  is  not  free  in 
causing  or  determining  any  one  of  those  acts  ;  because  the  act 
by  which  it  determines  them  all  is  not  a  free  act ;  and  there- 
fore the  will  is  no  more  free  in  determining  them,  than  if  it 
did  not  cause  them  at  all. — ^Thus,  this  Arminian  notion  of 
Liberty  of  the  Will,  consisting  in  the  WilPs  Self-determinch 
tion^  is  repugnant  to  itself,  and  shuts  itself  wholly  out  of  tho 
world. 


SECT.  II. 

Seterai  supposed  Ways  of  evading  the  foregoing  Reasonings 

considered. 

If  to  evade  the  force  of  what  has  been  observed,  it  should 
be  said,  that  when  the  Arminians  speak  of  the  will  determin- 
ing its  own  acts,  they  do  not  mean  that  the  will  determines 
them  by  any  preceding  act,  or  that  one  act  of  the  will  deter- 
mines another ;  but  only  that  the  faculty  or  power  of  will,  or 
the  soul  in  the  use  of  that  power,  determines  its  own  volitions ; 
and  that  it  does  it  without  any  act  going  before  the  act  deter- 
mined ;  such  an  evasion  would  be  full  of  the  most  gross 
absurdity. — I  confess,  it  is  an  evasion  of  my  own  inventing ; 
and  I  do  not  know  but  I  should  wrong  the  Arminians^  in  sup- 
posing that  any  of  them  would  make  use  of  it    But  it  being 
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as  good  a  one  as  lean  invent^  I  would  observe  upon  it  a  few 
things. 

First  J  If  the  power  of  the  will  determines  an  act  of  voli- 
tion, or  the  soul  in  the  use  or  exercise  of  that  power^  determines 
it,  that  is  the  same  thing  as  for  the  soul  to  determine  volition 
by  an  act  of  wUl.  For  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  will,  and 
an  act  of  that  power,  are  the  same  thing.  Therefore  to  sajr, 
that  the  power  of  will,  or  the  soul  in  the  use  or  exercise  of 
that  power,  determines  volition,  without  an  act  of  will  preced- 
ing the  volition  determined,  is  a  contradiction. 

Secondly^  If  a  power  of  will  determines  the  act  of  the 
will,  then  a  power  of  choosing  determines  it.  For,  as  was 
'  before  observed,  in  every  act  of  will,  there  is  a  choice,,  and  a 
power  of  willing  is  a  power  of  choosing.  But  if  a  power  of 
choosing  determines  the  act  of  volition,  it  determines  it  by 
choosing  it.  For  it  is  most  absurd  to  say,  that  a  power  of 
choosing  determines  one  thing  rather  than  another,  without 
choosing  any  thin^.  But  if  a  power  of  choosing  determines 
volition  by  choosing  it,  then  here  is  the  act  of  volition 
determined  by  an  antecedent  choice,  choosing  that  voli- 
tion. 

Thirdly^  To  say,  that  the  faculty,  or  the  soul,  determines 
its  own  volition,  but  not  by  any  act,  is  a  contradiction.  Be- 
cause for  the  soul  to  direct^  decide^  or  determine  any  thing,  is 
to  act ;  and  this  is  supposed :  for  the  soul  is  here  spoken  of  as 
being  a  cause  in  this  affair, doing  something;  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  exerting  itself  in  order  to  an  effect,  which  effect 
is  the  determination  of  volition,  or  the  particular  kind  and 
Imanner  of  an  act  of  will.  But  certainly,  this  action  is  not  the 
same  with  the  effect,  in  order  to  the  production  of  which  it  is 
exerted  ;  but  must  be  something  prior  to  it. 

The  advocates  for  this  notion  of  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
speak  of  a  certain  sovereignty  in  the  will,  whereby  it  has  power 
to  determine  its  own  volitions.  And  therefore  the  determina- 
tion (rf*  volition  must  itself  be  an  act  of  the  will ;  for  other- 
wise it  can  be  no  exercise  of  that  supposed  power  and  sove- 
reignty. Again,  if  the  will  determines  itself,  then  either  the 
will  is  €u:tive  in  determining  its  volitions,  or  it  is  not.  If  active, 
then  the  determination  is  an  act  of  the  will ;  and  so  there  is 
one  act  of  the  will  determining  another.  But  if  the  will  is  not 
active  m  the  determination,  then  how  does  it  exercise  any  li- 
berty in  it  7  These  gentlemen  suppose  that  the  thing  wherein 
the  will  exercises  liberty,  is  in  its  determining  its  own  acts. 
But  how  can  this  be,  if  it  be  not  active  in  determining  ?  Cer- 
tainly the  will,  or  the  soul  cannot  exercise  any  liberty  in  that 
wherein  it  doth  not  act^  or  wherein  it  doth  not  exercise  itself. 
So  that  if  either  part  of  this  dilemma  be  taken,  this  scheme  of 
liberty,  consisting  in  self^etermining  power,  is  overthrown. 
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If  there  be  an  act  of  the  will  in  determining  all  its  own  free 
acts,  then  one  free  act  of  the  will  is  determined  by  another  ; 
and  so  we  have  the  absurdity  of  every  free  act,  even  the  very 
first,  determined  by  a  forcj^oing  free  act  But  if  there  be  no 
act  or  exercise  of  the  will  m  determining  its  own  acts,  then  no 
liberty  is  exercised  in  determining  them.  From  whence  it 
follows,  that  no  Uberty  consists  in  the  wilPs  power  to  deter- 
niine  its  own  acts  :  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  aa  liberty  consisting  in  a  self-determining  power 
of  the  will. 

If  it  should  be  said,  That  although  it  be  true,  if  the  soul 
determines  its  own  volitions,  it  must  be  active  in  so  doing,  and 
the  determination  itself  must  be  an  act ;  yet  there  b  no  need 
of  supposing  this  act  to  be  prior  to  the  volition  determined  ; 
but  the  will  or  soul  determines  the  act  of  the  will  in  willing  ; 
it  determines  its  own  volition,  in  the  very  act  of  volition ;  it 
directs  and  Umits  the  act  of  the  will,  causing  it  to  be  so  and 
not  otherwise,  in  exerting  the  act,  without  any  preceding  act 
to  exert  that  If  any  should  say  after  this  manner,  they  must 
mean  one  of  these  three  things  :  Either,  (l.)  That  the  deter- 
mining act,  though  it  be  before  the  act  determined  in  the  or- 
der of  nature,  yet  is  not  before  it  in  order  of  time.  Or,  (3.) 
That  the  determining  act  is  not  before  the  act  determined, 
either  in  the  order  of  time  or  nature,  nor  is  truly  distinct  from 
it ;  but  that  the  soul's  determining  the  act  of  volition  is  the 
same  thing  with  its  exerting  the  act  of  voUtion  :  the  mind's  ex- 
erting such  a  particular  act,  is  its'causing  and  determining  the 
act  Or,  (3.)  That  volition  has  no  cause,  and  is  no  effect ;  hut 
comes  into  existence,  with  such  a  particular  determination, 
without  any  ffround  or  reason  of  its  existence  and  determina- 
tion.— I  shall  consider  these  distinctly. 

(I.)  If  all  that  is  meant,  be,  that  the  determining  act  is 
not  before  the  act  determined  in  order  of  iime^  it  will  not  help 
the  case  at  all,  though  it  should  be  allowed.  If  it  be  before 
the  determined  act  in  the  order  of  nature,  being  the  cause  or 
ffroimd  of  its  existence,  this  as  much  proves  it  to  be  distinct 
from,  and  independent  on  it,  as  if  it  were  before  in  the  order 
of  time.  As  the  cause  of  the  particular  motion  of  a  natural 
body  in  a  certain  direction,  may  have  no  distance  as  to  time, 
yet  cannot  be  the  siime  with  the  motion  effected  by  it,  but 
mu^t  be  as  distinct  from  it,  as  any  other  cause,  that  is  before 
its  effect  in  the  order  of  time :  as  the  architect  is  distinct 
from  the  house  which  he  builds,  or  the  father  distinct  from 
the  son  which  he  begets.  And  if  the  act  of  the  will  deter- 
mining be  distinct  frtim  the  act  determined,  and  before  it  in 
the  order  of  iiatiue^  then  we  can  ^o  back  from  one  to  another, 
till  we  come  to  ttie  first  in  the  series,  which  has  no  act  of  the 
will  before  it  in  the  order  of  nature,  determining  it ;  and  con- 
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sequentlv  is  an  act  not  determined  by  the  will,  and  so  not  a  free 
act,  in  tnis  notion  of  freedom.  And  this  being  the  act  which 
determines  all  the  rest,  none  of  them  are  free  acts.  As  when 
there  is  a  chain  of  many  links,  the  first  of  which  only  is  taken 
hold  of  and  drawn  by  hand  ;  all  the  rest  may  follow  and  be 
moved  at  the  same  instant,  without  any  distance  of  time ;  but 
yet  the  motion  of  one  link  is  before  that  of  another  in  the  or- 
der of  nature  ;  the  last  is  moved  by  the  next,  and  that  by  the 
next,  and  so  till  we  come  to  the  first ;  which  not  being  moved 
by  any  other,  but  by  something  distinct  from  the  whole  chain, 
this  as  much  proves  that  no  part  is  moved  by  any  self-moving 
power  in  the  chain,  as  if  the  motion  of  one  link  followed  that 
of  another  in  the  order  of  time. 

(2.)  If  any  should  say,  that  the  determining  act  is  not 
before  the  determined  act,  either  in  the  order  of  time,  or  of 
nature,  nor  is  distinct  from  it ;  but  that  the  exertion  of  the  act 
is  the  determination  of  the  act ;  that  for  the  soul  to  exert  a 
particular  volition,  is  for  it  to  cause  and  determine  that  act  of 
vohtion :  1  would  on  this  observe,  that  the  thing  in  question 
seems  to  be  forgotten,  or  kept  out  of  sight,  in  a  darkness  and 
unintelligibleness  of  speech ;  unless  such  an  ofa^tor  would 
mean  to  contradict  himself. — ^The  very  act  of  vohtion  itself  is 
doubtless  a  determination  of  mind  ;  L  e.  it  is  the  mind^s  draw- 
ing up  a  conclusion,  or  coming  to  a  choice  between  two  or 
more  things  proposed  to  it  But  determining  among  external 
Ejects  of  choice,  is  not  the  same  with  determining  the  ad  of 
choice  itself  among  various  pnossible  acts  of  choice. — ^The 
question  is,  What  influences,  directs,  or 'determines  the  mind 
or  will  to  come  to  such  a  conclusion  or  choice  as  it  does  ?  Or 
what  is  the  cause,  ground  or  reason,  why  it  concludes  thus, 
and  not  otherwise  7  Now  it  must  be  answered,  according  to 
ti^  Arminian  notion  of  freedom,  that  the  will  influences,  or- 
ders and  d^ermines  itself  thus  to  act.  And  if  it  does,  I  say, 
it  must  be  by  some  antecedent  act  To  say,  it  is  caused,  in- 
fluenced and  determined  by  something,  and  yet  not  determin- 
ed by  any  thing  antecedent,  either  in  order  of  time  or  nature, 
is  a  contradiction.  For  that  is  what  is  meant  by  a  thing^s  be- 
ing prior  in  the  order  of  nature,  that  it  is  some  way  the  cause 
or  reason  of  the  thing,  with  respect  to  wtuch  it  is  said  to  be 
prior. 

If  the  particular  act  or  exertion  of  wiU,  wliich  comes  into 
existence,  be  any  thing  properly  determined  at  all,  then  it  has 
some  cause  of  existing,  and  of  existing  in  such  a  particular 
determinate  manner,  and  not  another ;  some  cause,  whose  in- 
fluence decides  the  matter:  which  cause  is  iiistinct  from  tbs 
efiect,  and  prior  to  it.  But  to  say,  that  the  will  or  mind  orders, 
influences  and  determines  itself  to  exert  an  act  by  the  very  ex- 
ertion itself,  is  to  make  the  exertion  both  cause  and  dfect ;' 
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or  the  exerting  such  an  act,  to  be  a  cause  of  the  exertion  of 
such  an  act  For  the  question  is,  What  is  the  cause  and  rea- 
son of  the  80ul*s  exertinff  such  an  act  ?  To  which  the  answer 
is,  The  soul  exerts  such  an  act,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  it. 
And  so,  by  this,  the  exertion  must  be  distinct  from,  and  in  the 
order  of  nature  prior  to  itself. 

(3.)  If  the  meaning  be,  that  the  soul's  exertion  of  such  a 
particular  act  of  will,  is  a  thing  that  comes  to  pass  of  iuelf 
without  any  cause ;  and  that  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  of 
the  soul  being  determined  to  exert  such  a  volition,  and  make 
such  a  choice,  rather  than  another ;  I  say,  if  this  be  the  mean* 
inff  of  ArmimcaM^  when  they  contend  so  earnestly  for  the 
wSl  determimng  its  own  acts,  and  for  liberty  of  will  consist- 
ing in  setf^etermining  pow^ ;  they  do  nothing  but  confound 
themselves  and  others  with  words  without  a  meaning,  in  the 
questioji.  What  deiermmes  the  wHl  ?  and  in  their  answer,  that 
tie  wHl  deiermme8  iisd/,  and  in  all  the  dispute,  it  seems  to  be 
taken  for  granted,  that  tometkmg  determines  the  will ;  and 
the  controversy  on  this  head  is  not,  wheUier  its  determination 
has  any  cause  or  foundation  at  all ;  but  where  the  foundation 
of  it  is,  whether  in  the  will  itself,  or  somewhere  else.  But  if 
the  thing  intended  be  what  is  above-mentioned,  then  nothing 
at  aU  determines  the  will ;  volition  having  absolutely  no  cause 

or  foundation  of  its  existence,  either  within,  or  without. ^ 

There  is  a  great  noise  made  about  self-determining  power,  as 
the  soiifce  of  all  free  acta  of  the  will :  but  when  the  matter 
odmes  to  be  explained,  dw  meaninff  is,  that  no  power  at  aU  is 
the  source  of  these  acts,  neither  se^etermining  power,  nor 
any  other,  but  they  arise  from  nothing;  no  cause,  Ao  power, 
ne  influence,  bein^;  at  all  concerned  in  the  matter. 

However,  this  very  thing,  even  that  the  free  acts  of  the 
win  are  events  which  come  to  pass  without  a  cause,  is  certainly 
implied  in  the  Armiman  notion  of  liberty  of  will ;  though  it  be 
Tery  inconsistent  with  many  other  things  in  their  scheme,  and 
repliant  to  some  things  implied  in  their  notion  of  liberty. 
Their  opinion  implies,  that  the  particular  determination  of  vo- 
Itticm  is  without  an^  cause ;  because  they  hold  the  free  ai^ts  of 
the  will  to  be  contmgent  events ;  and  contingence  is  essential 
to  freedom  in  their  notion  of  it.  But  certainly,  those  things 
which  have  a  prior  ground  and  reason  of  their  particular  exis* 
teoce,  a  cause  which  antecedently  detenmnes  them  to  be,  and 
determines  them  to  be  just  as  they  are,  do  not  happen  contin- 
gently. If  something  foregoing,  by  a  casual  innuence  and 
connection,  determines  and  fi^es  precisely  their  coming  to 
pas9,  and  the  manner  of  it,  then  it  does  not  remain  a  contin- 
gent thing  whether  they  shall  come  to  pass  or  no. 

And  oecause  it  is  a  question  in  many  reiq[>ectg  very  im- 
portant in  this  ccmtroversy^  Whether  the  free  acti  of  the  wiU 

VOL.  II.  7 
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are  events  which  came  to  pass  without  a  cause  F  I  shall  be 
particular  in  examining  this  point  in  the  two  following 
sections. 

SECT.  III. 

Whether  any  Event  whatsoever^  and  VoUticn  in  particular.,  can 
come  to  pass  without  a  Cause  of  its  existence. 

Before  I  enter  on  any  argument  on  this  subject,  I  would 
explain  how  I  would  be  understood,  when  I  use  the  word 
Cause  in  this  discourse ;  since,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  i 
shall  have  occasion  to  use  it  in  a  sense  which  is  more  exten- 
sive, than  that  in  which  it  is  sometimes  used.  The  word  is 
eften  used  in  so  restrained  a  sense  as  to  signify  only  that 
which  has  ^positive  dfidency  or  influence  to  produce  a  thing, 
or  bring  it  to  pass,  fiut  there  are  manv  things  which  have  no 
such  positive  productive  influence :  wnich  yet  are  Causes  ia 
this  respect,  that  they  have  truly  the  nature  of  a  reason  why 
some  things  are,  rather  than  others ;  or  winr  they  are  thus, 
rather  than  otherwise.  Thus  the  absence  or  the  sun  in  the 
night,  is  not  the  Cause  of  the  fall  of  dew  at  that  time,  in  the 
same  manner  as  its  beams  are  the  Cause  of  the  ascent  of 
vapours  in  the  day-time ;  and  its  withdrawment  in  the  winter, 
is  not  in  the  same  manner  the  Cause  of  the  freexing  of  the 
watei^,  as  its  approach  in  the  spring  is  the  cause  of  their 
tfiawii^.  But  yet  the  withdrawment  or  absence  of  the  sun 
IS  an  antecedent,  with  which  these  effects  in  the  night  and 
winter  are  connected,  and  on  which  they  depend  ;  and  is  one 
thing  that  belongs  to  the  ground  and  reason  why  Aey  come 
to  pass  at  that  time,  rather  than  at  other  times ;  though  the 
absence  of  the  sun  is  nothing  positive,  nor  has  any  positive 
influence. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  when  I  speak  of  connec- 
tion of  Causes  and  Effects^  I  have  respect  to  moral  Causes,  as 
well  as  those  which  are  called  natural  in  distinction  from  them. 
Moral  Causes  may  be  Causes  in  as  proper  a  sense,  as  any 
Causes  whatsoever  ;  may  have  as  real  an  influence,  and  may 
as  truly  be  the  ground  and  reason  of  an  Event^s  coming  to 


Therefore  I  sometimes  use  the  word  Cause^  in  this  en- 
quiry, to  signiiy  any  antecedent^  either  natural  or  moral,  posi- 
tive or  negative,  on  which  an  Event,  either  a  thing,  or  the 
manner  and  cu-cumstance  of  a  thing,  so  depends,  that  it  is  the 
grotmd  and  reason,  either  in  whole,  or  in  part,  why  it  is,  rather 
than  not ;  or  why  it  is' as  it  is,  rather  than  otherwise :  or,  ia 
other  words,  any  antecedent  with  which  a  consequent  Event  in 
so  connected,  that  it  truly  belongs  to  the  reason  why  the  propb- 
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sition  which  affirms  that  Event,  is  true ;  whether  it  has  any  posi* 
tive  ioflaence,  or  not  And  agreeably  to  this,  I  sometimes  use 
the  word  effect  for  the  consequence  of  another  thing,  which 
is  perhaps  rather  an  occasion  than  a  Cause,  most  properly 
speaking. 

I  am  the  more  careful  thus  to  explain  my  meaning,  that  I 
may  cut  off  occasion,  from  any  that  might  seek  occasion  to 
cavil  and  object  against  some  things  which  I  may  say  concern- 
ing the  dependence  of  all  things  which  come  to  pass,  on  some 
Cause,  and  their  connection  with  their  Cause. 

Having  thus  explained  what  I  mean  by  Cotae,  I  assert 
that  nothing  ever  comes  to  pass  without  a  Cause.  What  is 
self-existent  must  be  from  eternity,  and  must  be  unchangeable : 
but  as  to  all  things  that  begin  to  be,  they  are  not  self-existent, 
and  therefore  must  have  some  foundation  of  their  existence 
without  themselves.  That  whatsoever  begins  to  be,  which 
before  was  not,  must  have  a  Cause  why  it  then  begins  to  exist, 
seems  to  be  the  first  dictate  of  the  common  and  natural 
sense  which  God  hath  implanted  in  the  minds  of  all  mankind, 
and  the  main  foundation  of  all  our  reasonings  about  the  ex- 
istence of  things,  past,  present,  or  to  come. 

And  this  dictate  of  common  sense  equally  respects  sub- 
stances and  modes,  or  things,  and  the  manner  and  circum- 
stances of  things.  Thus,  if  we  see  a  body  which  has  hitherto 
been  at  rest,  start  out  of  a  state  of  rest,  and  begin  to  move, 
we  do  as  naturally  and  necess€uily  suppose  there  is  some  Cause, 
or  reason  of  this  new  mode  of  existence,  as  of  the  existence  of 
a  body  itself  which  had  hitherto  not  existed.  And  so  if  a  body, 
which  had  hitherto  moved  in  a  certain  direction,  should  sud- 
denly chanee  the  direction  of  its  motion ;  or  if  it  should  put 
off  its  old  figure,  and  take  a  new  one ;  or  change  its  colour : 
the  beginning  of  these  new  modes  is  a  new  Event,  and  the 
human  mind  necessarily  supposes  that  there  is  some  Cause  or 
reason  of  them. 

If  this  grand  principle  of  common  sens^be  taken  away,  all 
arguing  from  Effects  to  Causes  ceaseth,  and  so  all  knowledge 
of  any  existence,  besides  what  we  have  by  the  most  direct 
and  immediate  intuition,  particularly  all  our  proof  of  the  be- 
ing  of  God  ceases  :  we  argue  His  being  from  our  own  being, 
and  the  being  of  other  things,  which  we  are  sensible  once  were 
not,  but  have  begun  to  be ;  and  from  the  being  of  the  world, 
with  all  its  constituent  parts,  and  the  manner  of  their  exist- 
ence ;  all  which  we  see  plainly  are  not  necessary  in  their  own 
nature,  and  so  not  self-existent,  and  therefore  must  have  a 
Cause.  But  if  things,  not  in  themselves  necessary,  may  begin 
to  be  without  a  Cause,  all  this  arguing  is  vain. 

Indeed,  I  will  not  affirm,  that  there  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  no  foundation  for  the  knowledge  of  the  Being  of  God> 
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without  any  evidence  of  it  from  his  works.  I  do  sajppose 
there  is  a  great  absurdity  in  denying  Being  in  general,  and 
imagining  an  eternal,  absolute,  universal  nothing :  and  there- 
fore that  there  would  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  foundaticMi 
of  intuitive  evidence,  that  there  must  be  an  eternal,  infinite, 
most  perfect  Being  ;  if  we  had  strength  and  comprehension  of 
mind  sufficient,  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  seneral  and  universal 
Being.  But  then  we  should  not  properly  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Being  of  God  by  arguing ;  our  evidence  would 
be  mtuitive :  we  should  see  it,  as  we  see  other  things  that  are 
necessary  in  themselves,  the  contraries  of  which  are  in  their 
own  nature  absurd  and  contradictory ;  as  we  see  that  twice  two 
is  four ;  and  as  we  see  that  a  circle  has  no  angles.  If  we  had 
as  clear  an  idea  of  universal,  infinite  entity,  as  we  have  of 
these  other  things,  I  suppose  we  should  most  intuitively  see 
the  absurdity  of  supposing  such  Being  not  to  be ;  shoula  im- 
mediately see  there  is  no  room  for  the  question,  whether  it  is 
possible  that  Being,  in  the  most  general,  abstracted  notion  of 
It,  should  not  be.  But  we  have  not  that  strength  and  extent 
of  mind,  to  know  this  certainly  in  this  intuitive,  independent 
manner :  but  the  way  that  mankind  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Being  of  God,  is  that  which  the  apostle  speaks  of,  Rom.  i. 
20.  The  invisible  things  of  hm^from  the  creation  of  the  worlds 
are  clearly  seen  ;  being  understood  by  the  things  that  ore  made; 
even  his  eternal  power  and  Oodhead.  We  first  ascend^  and 
prove  a  posteriori^  or  from  efiects,  that  there  must  be  an  eter- 
nal Cause ;  and  then  secondly^  prove  by  argumentation,  not 
intuition,  that  this  Being  must  be  necessarOy  existent ;  and 
then  thirdly,  from  the  proved  necessity  of  his  existence,  we 
may  descend,  and  prove  many  of  his  perfections  a  priorij^ 
But  if  once  this  grand  principle  c£  common  sense  be 

*  To  the  inquirer  after  tmth  it  mejr  here  be  reccmuneoded,  te  a  matter  of fome 
oeiisequeiice,  to  keep  in  mind  the  preciee  difference  between  an-arsument  a  jwwrl 
and  one  a  jpof  IcrieH,  a  distinction  of  considerable  use,  as  well  as  of  long  standing 
among  divmes,  metaphysicians,  and  logical  writers.  An  argument  from  either^ 
these,  when  UgiHmMy  api^ied,  may  amount  to  a  demonstration,  when  used,  lor 
instance,  relatively  to  the  being  and  perfections  of  God  :  but  the  one  shoula  be 
confined  to  the  exmenee  of  D^ty,  while  the  other  is  applicable  to  his  perfictifm$^ 
By  the  argument  sjiotleriori  weriee  from  the  efibet  to  the  cause,  fix>m  the  stream 
to  the  fountain,  from  ¥^t  is  jN»ilerjpr  to  what  is  prior  ^  in  other  words,  from  what 
is  contingent  to  what  is  absolute,  finom  number  to  umty ;  thut  is,  firom  the  mini 
fiaMHon  m  God  to  his  critfence.  By  the  argument  apriari  we  descendyrom  the 
cause  to'  the  eflb^  from  the  fountain  to  the  stream,  from  what  is  primr  to  what 
is  posterior ;  that  is,  from  the  necessary  existence  of  God  we  safely  infer  certain 
properties  and  perfections.  To  attempt  a  dooonstration  of  the  existence  of  a  first 
cause,  or  the  Being  of  God  sjniori,  would  be  most  absurd ;  for  it  would  be  an  at- 
tempt to  prove  a  prior  ground  or  cause  of  existence  of  a  Jlr«(  cause ;  or,  that  there 


is  some  cause  H/br<  the  ver|fj!rft.  The  argument  s  prioH,  therefore,  is  not  mij- 
coWe  to  prove  the  divine  eacwtona.  For  IMt  end,  the  argument  a  MsAniori  uone 
is  legitiinate;  and  its  conclusiveness  rests  on  this  axiom,  that  <* there  can  be  no 


^<s(  lolMoM/  aesMM."— The  absurdity  of  denying  this  axiom  is  abundantly  de-. 
monstrated  by  our  author.    W. 
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giTen  up,  that  what  it  not  ntceacary  m  itielf^  musi  have  a  Came  ; 
and  we  begin  to  maintain,  that  things  which  heretofore  have 
not  been,  may  come  into  eidstence,  and  be^in  to  be  of  them- 
selves, without  any  cause ;  all  our  means  of  ascending  in  our 
arguing  from  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  and  all  our  evidence 
of  the  Being  of  God,  is  cut  off  at  one  blow,  in  this  case,  we 
cannot  prove  that  there  is  a  Grod,  either  from  the  fieinc  of  the 
world,  and  the  creatures  in  it,  or  from  the  manner  of  their  be- 
ing, their  order,  beauty  and  use.  For  if  things  may  come  in- 
to existence  vrithout  any  Cause  at  all,  then  they  doubtless 
thay  without  any  Cause  answerable  to  the  effect  Our  minds 
do  alike  natmraJly  suppose  and  determine  both  these  things ; 
namely,  that  what  begins  to  be  has  a  Cause,  and  also  that  it 
has  a  cause  proportionable  to  the  effect.  The  same  principle 
which  leads  us  to  determine,  that  there  cannot  be  any  tbmff 
coming  to  pass  without  a  Cause,  leads  us  to  determine  tbsn, 
there  cannot  be  more  in  the  effect  than  in  the  cause. 

Yea,  if  once  it  should  be  allowed,  that  things  may  come 
to  pass  without  a  Cause,  we  should  not  only  have  no  proof  of 
the  Being  of  God,  but  we  should  be  without  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  any  thing  whatsoever,  but  our  own  immediately 
present  ideas  and  consciousness.  For  we  have  no  way  to  prove 
any  thing  else,  but  by  arguing  from  effects  to  Causes :  from 
the  ideas  now  immediately  in  view,  we  argue  other  thingft 
not  immediately  in  view ;  from  sensations  now  excited  in  us, 
we  infer  the  existence  of  things  without  us,  as  the  Causes  of 
tbe«e  aensations ;  and  from  the  existence  of  these  things,  we 
argue  other  tilings,  on  which  they  depend,  as  effects  on 
Causes.  We  infer  die  past  existence  of  ourselves,  or  any 
tlnng  else,  by  memory ;  only  as  we  argue,  diat  the  ideas, 
which  are  now  in  our  minds,  are  the  consequences  of  past 
ideas  and  sensations.  We  immediately  perceive  nothing  else 
but  the  ideas  which  are  this  moment  extant  in  our  minds. 
We  perceive  or  know  other  things  only  by  means  of  these,  as 
necessarily  connected  with  others,  and  dependent  on  them. 
But  if  thinffs  may  be  without  Causes,  all  this  necessary  con- 
nection and  dependence  is  dissolved,  and  so  all  means  of  our 
knowledge  is  gone.  If  there  be  no  absurdity  or  difficulty  in 
supposing  one  thing  to  start  out  of  non-existence  .into  beiuf, 
of  itself  without  a  Uause ;  then  there  is  no  absurdity  or  diffi- 
cidty  in  supposing  the  same  of  millions  of  millions.  For  no- 
thing, ot  no  difficulty  multiplied,  still  is  nothing,  or  no  difficul- 
ty :  nothing  multipUed  by  nothing,  does  not  increase  the  sum. 

And  indeed,  accorcung  to  the  hjrpothesis  I  am  opposing, 
of  the  acts  of  the  vnll  coming  to  pass  without  a  Cause,  it  is 
the  cause  in  fact,  that  miQions  of  millions  of  Events  are  con- 
tinually coming  into  existence  amimgendy^  without  any  Cause 
or  reason  why  they  do  so,  all  over  the  world,  every  day  and 
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hour,  through  all  ages.  So  it  is  in  a  constant  succession,  in 
every  moral  agent  This  contingency,  this  efficient  nothing, 
this  effectual  No  Cause,  is  always  ready  at  hand,  to  produce 
this  sort  of  effects,  as  long  as  the  agent  exists,  and  as  often  as 
he  has  occasion. 

If  it  were  so,  that  things  only  of  one  kind,  viz,  acts  of  the 
will,  seemed  to  come  to  pass  of  thenlselves ;  and  it  were  an 
event  that  was  continual,  and  that  happened  in  a  course, 
wherever  were  found  subjects  capable  of  such  events ;  this 
very  thing  would  demonstrate  that  there  was  some  Cause  of 
them,  which  made  such  a  difference  between  this  Event  and 
others,  and  that  they  did  not  really  happen  contingently.  For 
contingence  is  blind,  and  does  not  pick  and  choose  a  particular 
sort  of  Events.  Nothing  has  no  choice.  This  No-Cause, 
which  causes  no  existence,  cannot  cause  the  existence  which 
comes  to  pass,  to  be  of  one  particular  sort  only,  distinguished 
from  all  others.  Thus,  that  only  one  sort  of  matter  drops  out 
of  the  heavens,  even  water,  and  that  this  comes  so  often,  so 
constantly  and  plentifully,  all  over  the  world,  in  all  ages, 
shows  that  there  is  some  Cause  or  Reason  of  the  falling  of 
water  out  of  the  heavens ;  and  that  something  besides  mere 
contingence  has  a  hand  in  the  matter. 

If  we  should  suppose  Non-entity  to  be  about  to  bring 
forth;  and  things  were  coming  into  existence,  without  any 
Cause  or  Antecedent,  on  which  the  existence,  or  kind,  or 
manner  of  existence  depends ;  or  which  could  at  all  determine 
whether  the  things  should  be  stones,  or  stars,  or  beasts,  or 
angels,  or  human  bodies,  or  souls,  or  only  some  new  motion 
or  figure  in  natural  bodies,  or  some  new  sensations  in  animals, 
or  new  ideas  in  the  human  understandinff,  or  new  volitions  in 
the  will ;  or  any  thing  else  of  all  the  infinite  number  of  pos* 
fiibles ;  then  certainly  it  would  not  be  expected,  although  many 
milUons  of  millions  of  things  were  comine  into  existence  in 
this  manner,  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  they  should 
all  be  only  of  one  particular  kind,  and  that  it  should  be  thus 
in  all  ages,  and  that  this  sort  of  existences  should  never  fail  to 
come  to  pass  where  there  is  room  for  them,  or  a  subject 
capable  of  them,  and  that  constantly,  whenever  there  is  occa- 
sion. 

If  any  should  imagine,  there  is  something  in  the  sort  of 
Event  that  renders  it  possible  for  it  to  come  into  existence 
without  a  cause,  and  should  say,  that  the  free  acts  of  the  will 
are  existences  of  an  exceeding  different  nature  from  other 
things :  by  reason  of  which  they  may  come  into  existence 
without  any  previous  ground  or  reason  of  it,  though  other 
thines  cannot :  if  they  make  tliis  objection  in  ^ood  earnest,  it 
would  be  an  evidence  of  their  strangely  forgettmg  themselves ; 
for  they  would  be  giving  an  accoimt  of  some  ground  of  the  ex- 
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istence  of  a  thing,  when  at  the  same  time  they  would  maintain 
there  is  no  ground  of  its  existence.  Therefore  I  would 
observe,  that  the  particular  nature  of  existence,  be  it  never  so 
diverse  from  others,  can  lay  no  foundation  for  that  thing 
coming  into  existence  without  a  cause :  because  to  suppose 
this,  would  be  to  suppose  the  particular  nature  of  existence  to 
be  a  thing  prior  to  the  existence,  and  so  a  thing  which  makes 
way  for  existence,  without  a  cause  or  reason  of  existence. 
But  that  which  in  any  respect  makes  way  for  a  thins  coming 
into  being,  or  for  any  manner  or  circumstance  of  its  first 
existence,  must  be  prior  lo  the  existence.  The  distinguished 
nature  of  the  effect,  which  is  something  belonging  to  the 
effect,  cannot  have  influence  backward,  to  act  before  it  is*. 
The  peculiar  nature  of  that  thing  called  volition,  can  do 
nothing,  can  have  no  influence,  while  it  is  not.  And  after- 
wards it  is  too  late  for  its  inAuence :  for  then  the  thing  has 
made  sure  of  existence  already,  without  its  help. 

So  that  it  is  indeed  as  repugnant  to  reason,  to  suppose  that 
an  act  of  the  will  should  come  into  existence  without  a  cause, 
as  to  suppose  the  human  soul,  or  an  angel,  or  the  globe  of  the 
earth,  or  the  whole  universe,  should  come  into  existence  with- 
out a  cause.  And  if  once  we  allow,  that  such  a  sort  of  effect 
as  a  Volition  may  come  to  pass  without  a  Cause,  how  do  we 
{mow  but  that  many  other  sorts  of  effects  may  do  so  too  ?  It 
is  not  the  particular  kind  of  effect  that  makes  the  absurdity  of 
supposing  it  has  being  without  a  Cause,  but  something  which 
is  common  to  all  things  that  ever  begin  to  be,  viz.  That  they 
are  not  self-existent,  or  necessary  in  Sie  nature  of  things. 


SECT.  IV. 

Whether  Volition  can  arise  without  a  Cause  through  the 
Activity  of  the  Nature  of  the  Soul. 

The  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  in 
God  aand  the  Creatures^  in  answer  to  that  objection  against  his 
doctrine  of  a  self-determining  power  in  the  will,  (p.  68 — 69.) 
That  nothing  is^  or  comes  topass^  without  a  suficient  reason  why 
it  is^  and  why  it  is  in  this  manner  rattier  than  another ^  allows 
that  it  is  thus  in  corporeal  things,  which  are  properly  and  phi- 
losophically speakings  passive  being;  but  denies  it  is  thus  in 
spirits^  wiuch  are  beings  of  an  active  nature^  who  have  the 
mrinff  of  action  within  themselves^  and  can  determine  themselves. 
Dj  which  it  is  plainly  supposed,  that  such  an  event  as  an  act 
of  the  will,  may  come  to  pass  in  a  spirit,  without  a  sufficient 
reason  why  it  comes  to  pass,  or  why  it  is  after  this  manner, 
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rather  than  another.  But  certainly  this  anthor,  in  this  matter, 
muBt  be  very  unwary  and  inadvertent    For, 

1.  The  objection  or  difficulty  proposed  by  hhn  seems  to 
be  forgotten  in  his  answer  or  solution.  The  very  difficulty,  as 
he  himself  proposes  it,  is  this :  How  an  event  can  come  to  pass 
without  a  sufficient  reasim  why  it  is,  or  why  it  is  in  this  manner 
rather  than  another  7  Instead  of  solving  this  difficulty,  with 
regard  to  Volition,  as  he  proposes,  he  forgets  himself,  and  an- 
swers  another  question  quite  diverse,  viz.  What  is  a  swfficiaU 
reason  why  it  is,  and  why  it  is  in  this  manner  rather  thaa 
another  ?  And  he  assigns  the  active  being^  own  determination 
as  the  Cause,  and  a  Cause  sufficient  for  the  effect ;  and  leaves 
all  the  difficulty  unresolved,  even.  How  the  souPs  own  deter- 
mination, which  he  speaks  of,  came  to  exist,  and  to  be  what  it 
was,  without  a  Cause  ?  The  actiniXy  of  the  soul  mav  enable  it 
to  be  the  Cause  of  effects ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  enable  it  to  be 
the  subject  of  effects  which  have  no  Cause;  which  is  the  thing 
tins  author  supposes  concerning  acts  of  the  will.  Activity  of 
nature  will  no  more  enaUe  a  being  to  produce  effects,  and 
determine  the  manner  (^  their  existence,  within  itsell^  without 
a  Cause,  than  out  of  itself,  in  some  other  being.  But  if  an  ac^ 
tive  being  should,  through  its-  activity,  produce  and  determine 
an  effect  in  some  extereal  ofajecl,  now  absurd  would  it  be  to 
say,  that  the  effect  was  produced  without  a  Cause ! 

3.  The  question  is  not  so  much,  How  a  spirit  endowed 
with  activity  comes  to  act^  as  why  it  exerts  nicA  an  act,  and 
not  another ;  or  why  it  acts  with  such  a  particular  determina- 
tion ?  If  activity  of  nature  be  the  Cause  why  a  qpirit  (the  soul 
of  man,  for  instance)  acts,  and  does  not  lie  still ;  yet  that  alone 
is  not  the  Cause  why  its  action  is  thus  and  thus  limited,  direct- 
ed and  determined.  Active  nature  is  a  general  thing ;  it  is  an 
ability  or  tendency  of  nature  to  action,  generally  taken ;  which 
may  oe  a  Cause  why  the  soul  acts  as  occasion  or  reason  is 
given ;  but  this  alone  cannot  be  a  sufficient  Cause  why  the 
soul  exerts  such  a  particular  act,  at  such  a  time,  rather  than 
others.  In  order  to  this,  there  must  be  something  besides  a 
gener€i  tendency  to  action;  there  must  also  be  b, particular 
tendency  to  that  individual  acticm. — If  it  should  be  asked,  why 
the  soul  of  man  uses  its  activity  in  such  a  manner  as  it  does ; 
and  it  should  be  answered,  that  the  soul  uses  its  activity  thus, 
rather  than  otherwise,  because  it  has  activity ;  would  such  an 
answer  satisfy  a  rational  man  ?  Would  it  not  rather  be  looked 
upon  as  a  very  impertinent  one  ? 

3.  An  active  oeing  can  bring  no  ejfects  to  pass  by  his  ac- 
tivitjr,  but  what  are  consequent  upon  his  acting :  he  produces 
nothing  by  tus  activity,  any  other  way  than  by  the  exercise  of 
his  acUvity,  and  so  nothing  but  the  fruits  of  its  exercise :  he 
brings  nothing  to  pass  by  a  dormant  activity.    But  the  exer- 
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cise  of  his  activity  is  action  ;  and  so  his  action,  or  exercise  of 
his  activity,  must  be  prior  to  the  effects  of  his  activity.  If  an 
active  being  produces  an  effect  in  another  beinff,  about  which 
his  activity  is  conversant,  the  effect  being  the  u'uit  of  his  ac- 
tivity, his  activity  must  be  first  exercised  or  exerted,  and  the 
effect  of  it  must  follow.  So  it  must  be,  with  equal  reason,  if 
the  active  being  is  his  own  object^  and  his  activity  is  conversant 
about  himself,  to  produce  and  determine  some  effect  in  him- 
self; still  the  exercise  of  his  activity  must  go  before  the  effect, 
which  he  brings  to  pass  and  determines  by  it.  And  therefore 
his  eictivity  cannot  be  the  Ccmse  of  the  determination  of  the 
first  action,  or  exercise  of  activity  itself,  whence  the  effects  of 
activity  arise;  for  that  would  imply  a  contradiction;  it  would 
be  to  say,  the  first  exercise  of  activity  is  before  the  first  exer- 
cise of  activity,  and  is  the  Caus6  of  it. ' 

4.  That  the  soul,  though  an  active  substance,  cannot 
diversify  its  own  acts,  but  by  first  acting ;  or  be  a  determining 
Cause  of  different  acts,  or  any  different  effects,  sometimes  of 
one  kind,  and  sometimes  of  another,  any  other  way  than  in 
consequence  of  its  own  diverse  acts,  is  manifest  by  this ;  that 
if  so,  then  the  same  Cause,  the  same  casual  Influence,  without 
variation  in  anyrespectj  would  produce  different  effects  at  dif- 
ferent times.  For  the  same  suDslance  of  the  soul  before  it 
acts,  and  the  same  active  nature  of  the  soul  before  it  is  exert- 
ed, i.  e.  before  in  the  order  of  nature,  would  be  the  Cause  of 
different  effects,  viz.  Different  Volitions  at  different  times. 
But  the  substance  of  the  soul  before  it  acts,  and  its  active  na« 
ture  before  it  is  exerted,  are  the  same  without  variation.  For 
it  is  some  act  that  makes  the  first  variation  in  the  Cause,  as  to 
any  causal  exertion,  force  or  influence.  But  if  it  be  so,  that 
the  soul  has  no  different  causality,  or  diverse  causal  influence, 
in  producing  these  diverse  effects  ;  then  it  is  evident,  that  the 
soul  has  no  influence  in  the  diversity  of  the  effect ;  and  that 
the  difference  of  the  effect  cannot  be  owing  to  any  thing  in  the 
soul ;  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  soul  does  not  determine 
the  diversity  of  the  effect ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposi- 
tion. It  is  true,  the  substance  of  the  soul  before  it  acts,  and 
before  there  is  any  difference  in  that  respect,  may  be  in  a 
different  state  and  circumstances :  but  those  whom  I  oppose, 
will  not  allow  the  different  circumstances  of  the  soul  to  be  the 
determining  Causes  of  die  acts  of  the  will;  as  being  contrary 
to  their  notion  of  self-determination. 

5.  Let  us  suppose,  as  these  divines  do,  that  there  are  no 
acts  of  the  soul,  stricUy  speaking,  but  free  volitions ;  then  it 
will  follow,  that  the  soul  is  an  active  being  in  nothing  further 
than  it  is  a  voluntary  or  elective  being ;  and  whenever  it  pro« 
duces  effects  actively,  it  produces  effects  voluntarily  and  elec« 
dvely.    But  to  produce  effects  thus,  is  the  same  thing  as  tQ 
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power  of  tbe  will  is  given  up.  And  what  liberty  is  there  ex* 
ercisech,  according  to  their  own  opinion  of  liberty,  by  the  soul 
being  determined  by  something  besides  its  oum  choice  ?  The 
acts  of  the  will,  it  is  true,  may  be  directed,  and  effectually  de- 
termined and  fixed ;  but  it  is  not  done  by  the  soul^  own  will 
and  pleasure :  there  is  no  exercise  at  all  of  choice  or  will 
in  producing  the  effect :  and  if  wiU  and  choice  are  not  exer- 
cised in  it,  how  is  the  liberty  of  the  will  exercised  in  it  ? 

So  that  let  Arminians  turn  which  way  they  please  with 
their  notion  of  liberty,  consisting  in  the  will  determining  its 
own  acts^  their  notion  destroys  itself.  If  they  hold  every  free 
act  of  will  to  be  determined  by  the  souPs  own  free  choice,  or 
foregoing  free  act  of  will ;  foregoing^  either  in  the  order  of 
time,  or  nature ;  it  implies  that  gross  contradiction,  that  the 
Jirst  free  act  belon|;ing  to  the  affair,  is  determined  by  a  free 
act  which  is  before  it.  Or  if  they  say,  that  the  free  acts  of  the 
will  are  determined  by  some  other  act  of  the  soul,  and  not  an 
act  of  will  or  choice  ;  this  also  destroys  their  notion  of  liberty 
consisting  in  the  acts  of  the  will  being  determined  by  the  will 
itself^  or  if  they  hold  that  tbe  acts  of  the  will  are  determined 
by  nothing  at  all  that  is  prior  to  them,  but  that  they  are  con- 
tingent in  that  sense,  that  they  are  determined  and  fixed  by  no 
cause  at  all ;  this  also  destroys  their  notion  of  liberty,  consist- 
ing in  the  will  determining  its  own  acts. 

This  being  the  true  state  of  the  Armioian  notion  of 
liberty,  the  writers  who  defend  it  are  forced  into  gross  incon- 
sistencies, in  what  they  say  upon  this  subject.  To  instance  in 
Dr.  Whitby  ;  he,  in  his  discourse  on  the  freedom  of  the  wiU,"*" 
opposes  the  opinion  of.  the  Calvinists^  who  place  man^s  liberty 
oniv  in  a  power  of  doing  what  he  wiUj  as  that  wherein  they 
plamly  agree  with  Mr.  Hobbes.  And  yet  he  himself  mentions 
the  very  same  notion  of  liberty,  as  the  dictate  of  the  sense  and 
common  reason  of  mankind^  aiid  a  rule  laid  down  by  the  light 
of  nature  :  viz.  that  liberty  is  a  power  of  acting  from  ourselves  ^ 
or  DOING  WHAT  WE  wiLL.t  This  is  indeed,  as  he  says,  a 
thing  agreeable  to  the  sense  and  common  reason  of  mankmd  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he 
unawares  acknowledges  it  against  himself:  for  if  liberty  does 
not  consist  in  this,  what  else  can  be  devised  that  it  should  con- 
sist in  ?  If  it  be  said,  as  Dr.  Whitby  elsewhere  insists,  that  it 
does  not  only  consist  in  liberty  of  doing  what  we  wiU^  but  also 
a  liberty  of  willing  without  necessity ;  still  the  question  re- 
turns, what  does  that  liberty  of  willing  without  necessity 
consist  in,  but  in  a  power  of  willing  as  we  please^  without  be- 
ing impeded  by  a  contrary  necessity  ?  or  in  other  words,  a  liber- 

*  In  hie  Book  on  Uie  five  Points,  Second  Edit.  p.  350,  351,  352. 
t  Ibid.  p.  325,  356. 
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?for  the  soal  in  its  willing  to  act  (xccording  to  its  awn  cfunce  ? 
ea,  this  very  thing  the  same  author  seems  to  allow,  and  sup- 
pose again  and  again,  in  the  use  he  makes  of  sayings  of 
the  Fathers,  whom  he  quotes  as  his  vouchers.  Thus  he  cites 
the  words  of  Orioen,  which  he  produces  as  a  testimony  on  his 
side ;  *  "  The  soul  acts  by  her  own  choice,  and  it  is  free  for 
her  to  incline  to  whatever  part  she  will.''  And  those  words 
of  Justin  Martyr  ;t  "  The  doctrine  of  the  Christians  is 
this,  that  nothing  is  done  or  suffered  according  to  fate,  but 
that  every  man  doth  good  or  evil  according  to  his  own 
FREE  choice."  And  from  Eusebius,  these  words;  t  ^*  If  fate 
be  established,  philosophy  and  piety  are  overthrown. — All 
these  things  depending  upon  the  necessity  introduced  fry  the 
stars^  and  not  upon  meditation  and  exercise  proceeding  rROM 
OUR  OWN  free  choice.''  And  again^  the  words  of  Macca- 
Rius ;  II  "  God  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  man's  will,  suffered 
their  bodies  to  die,  that  it  might  be  in  their  choice  lo  turn 
to  good  or  evil." — **  They  who  are  acted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  are 
not  held  under  any  necessity,  but  have  liberty  to  turn  them* 
selves,  and  do  what  they  will  in  this  life^ 

Thus,  the  doctor  in  effect  comes  into  that  very  notion  of 
Uberty,  which  the  Calvinists  have  ;  which  he  at  the  same  time 
condemns,  as  agreeing  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hobbes,  namely, 
"  The  soul  acting  by  its  own  choice^  men  doing  good  or  evU  accord* 
ing  to  their  own  free  choice^^eir  being  in  that  exercise  which 
proceeds  from  their  own  free  choice^  having  it  in  their  choice  to 
turn  to  good  or  etnZ,  and  doing  what  they  truZ."  So  that  if  men 
exercise  this  liberty  in  the  acts  of  the  will  themselves,  it  must 
be  in  exerting  acts  of  will  according  to  their  own  free  choice  ; 
or,  exerting  acts  of  will  that  proceed  from  their  choice.  And 
if  it  be  so,  then  let  every  one  judge  whether  this  does  not 
suppose  a  free  choice  going  before  the  free  act  of  will,  or 
whether  an  act  of  choice  does  not  go  before  that  act  of  the  will 
which  proceeds  from  it.  And  if  it  be  thus  with  all  free  acts 
of  the  will,  then  let  every  one  judge,  whether  it  will  not  fol* 
low  that  there  is  a  free  choice  going  b^ore  the  first  free  act 
of  the  will  exerted  in  the  case  !  And  finally,  let  every  one 
judge  whether  in  the  scheme  of  these  writers  there  be  any 
possibility  of  avoiding  these  absurdities. 

If  liberty  consists,  as  Dr.  WniTBYhimself  says,  ina  man's 
doing  what  he  willj  and  a  man  exercises  this  liberty,  not  only 
in  external  actions,  but  in  the  acts  of  the  will  themselves ; 
then  so  far  as  liberty  is  exercised  in  the  latter,  it  consists  in 
wiUing  what  he  wills :  and  if  any  say  so,  one  of  these  two 
things  must  be  meant,  either,  1.  That  a  man  has  power  to  will. 

♦  ftid.  p.  342.        t  Ibid.  p.  360.         t  Ibid.  363. 
il  In  his  Book  on  the  five  Points,  Second  Edit.  p.  369, 370. 
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as  he  does  will ;  because  what  he  wills,  he  wills ;  and  therefore 
power  to  will  what  he  has  power  to  will.  If  this  be  their 
meaning,  then  all  this  mighty  controversy  about  freedom  of 
the  will  and  self-determining  power,  comes  wholly  to  nothing; 
all  that  is  contended  for  being  no  more  than  this,  that  the  mind 
of  man  does  what  it  does,  and  is  the  subject  of  what  it  is  the 
subiect,  or  that  what  is,  is ;  wherein  none  ha^  eniy  controversy 
with  them.  Or,  2.  The  meaning  itiust  be,  that  a  man  has 
power  to  will  as  he  chooses  to  wfll :  that  is,  he  has  power  by 
bne  act  of  choice,  to  choose  another ;  by  an  antecedent  act  of 
will  to  choose  a  Consequent  act ;  and  therein  to  execute  his 
own  choice.  And  if  this  be  their  meaning,  it  is  nothing  but 
shuffling  with  those  they  dispute  with,  and  oaffling  their  own 
reason.  For  still  the  question  returns,  wherein  lies  man's 
liberty  in  that  antecedent  act  of  will  which  chose  the  conse- 
quent act.  The  answer  i^ccording  to  the  same  principles  must 
be,  that  his  liberty  in  this  also  lies  in  his  willing  as  he  would, 
or  as  he  chose,  or  agreeable  to  another  act  of  choice  preceding 
that  And  so  the  question  returns  in  infinitum^  and  the  like 
answer  must  be  made  in  infinitum  ^  in  order  to  support  their 
opinion,  there  must  be  no  beginning,  but  free  acts  of  will  must 
have  been  chosen  by  foregoing  free  acts  of  will  in  the  soul  of 
every  man,  without  beginning. 


SECT.  VI. 

Concerning  the  Will  determining  in  Things  which  are  perfectly 
indifferent^  in  the  \iew  of  the  Mind. 

A  great  argument  for  self-determining  power,  is  the  sup- 
posed experience  we  universally  have  of  an  ability  to  deter- 
mine our  Wills,  in  cases  wherein  no  prevailing  motive  is 
presented ;  the  Will,  as  is  supposed,  has  its  choice  to  make 
between  two  or  more  things,  that  are  perfectly  equal  in  the 
view  of  the  mind ;  and  the  Will  is  apparently  altogether  in- 
different ;  and  yet  we  find  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  choice ; 
the  Will  can  instantly  determine  itself  to  one,  by  a  sovereign 
power  which  it  has  over  itself,  without  being  moved  by  any 
preponderating  inducement. 

Thus  the  fore-mentioned  author  of  an  Essay  on  the  Free- 
dom  of  the  WW,,  ^.  (p.  25,  26,  27.)  supposes,  "  That  there 
are  many  instanc^,  wherein  the  Will  is  determined  neither  by 
present  uneasiness,  nor  by  the  greatest  apparent  good,  nor  by 
the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding,  nor  by  any  thing  else, 
but  merely  by  itself^  as  a  sovereign  self-determining  power  of 
the  soul ;  and  that  the  soul  does  not  will  this  or  that  action,  in 
some  cases,  by  any  other  influence  but  because  it  will.     Thus 
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^ays  he,  I  can  turn  my  face  to  the  South,  or  the  North  ;  I  can 
point  with  my  finger  upward  or  downward* — And  thus,  in 
some,  cases,  the  Will  determines  itself  in  a  very  sovereign 
manner,  because  it  will,  without  a  reason  borrowed  from  the 
understanding :  and  hereby  it  discovers  its  own  perfect  power 
of  choice,  rising  from  withm  itself,  and  free  from  all  influence 
or  restraint  of  any  kind/'  And  (p.  66,  70,  73,  74^)  this  author 
very  expressly  supposes  the  Will  in  many  cases  to  be  deter- 
mined by  no  motive  at  ail^  and  acts  altogether  without  motive^ 
or  ground  of  preference. — Here  I  would  observe, 

1.  The  very  supposition  which  is  here  made,  directly 
contradicts  and  overthrows  itself  For  the  thing  supposed, 
wherein  this  grand  argument  consists,  is,  that  among  several 
things  the  Will  actually  chooses  one  before  another^  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  perfectly  indifferent ;  which  is  the  very 
same  thin^  as  to  say,  the  mind  has  a  preference^  at  the  same 
time  that  it  has  no  preference.  What  is  meant  cannot  be,  that 
the  mind  is  indifferent  before  it  comes  to  have  a  choice,  or  unti) 
it  has  a  preference ;  for  certainly  this  author  did  not  imagine 
he  had  a  i^pntroversy  with  any  person  in  supposing  this.  Be- 
sides, it  wpears  in  fact«  that  the  thing  which  he  supposes,  is — 
not  that  the  Will  chooses  one  thing  before  another,  concerning 
which  it  is  indifferent  before  it  chooses^  but  that  the  will  is  in- 
different when  it  chooses  ;  and  that  it  being  otherwise  than 
indifferent  is  not  until  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  its  choice; 
that  the  chosen  thing  appearing  preferable,  and  more  agrecr 
able  than  another,  arises  from  its  choice  already  made.  His 
words  are  (p.  30.)  "  Where  the  objects  which  are  proposed, 
appear  equally  fit  or  good,  the  Will  is  left  without  a  guide  or 
director ;  and  therefore  must  take  its  own  choice,  by  its  own 
determination;  it  being  properly  a  selfrdetermining  power. 
And  in  such  cases  the  will  does  as  it  wjere  m^ike  a  good  to 
itself  by  its  own  choice,  i.  e.  creates  its  own  pleasure  or  delight 
in  this  self-chosen  good.  Even  as  a  man  by  seizing  upop  a 
spot  of  unoccupied  land,  in  an  uninhabited  country,  makes  it 
his  own  possession  andproperty,  and  as  such  rejoices  in  it. 
Where  things  were  indifierent  before,  the  will  finds  nothing 
to  make  them  more  agreeable,  considered  merely  in  them- 
selves, but  the  pleasure  It  feels  arising  from  its  own  choice^ 
and  its  perseverance  therein.  We  love  many  things  which  w^ 
have  chosen,  and  purely  because  we  chose  them,^'* 

This  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  we  first  begin  to  prefer 
many  things,  purely  because  we  have  preferred  and  chosen 
them  before. — ^These  things  must  needs  be  spoken  inconside- 
rately by  this  author.  Choice  or  preference  cannot  be  before 
itself  in  the  same  instance,  either  in  the  order  of  time  or 
nature :  It  cannot  be  the  foundation  of  itself,  or  the  conse- 
quence of  itself.    The  very  act  of  choosing  one  thing  rather 
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than  another^  is  preferring  that-  thing,  and  that  is  settins  a 
hiffher  value  on  that  thing.  But  that  the  mind  sets  a  higher 
value  on  one  thing  than  another,  is  not,  in  the  first  place,  the 
fruit  of  its  setting  a  higher  value  on  that  thing. 

This  author  says,  (p.  36.)  "  The  will  may  be  perfectly 
indifferent,  and  yet  the  will  may  determine  itself  to  choose  one 
or  the  other.'*  And  again,  in  the  same  page,  "  I  am  entirely 
indifferent  to  either ;  and  yet  my  Will  may  determine  itself 
to  choose."  And  again,  "  Which  I  shall  choose  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  mere  act  of  my  will.''  If  the  choice  is  deter* 
mined  by  a  mere  act  of  Will,  then  the  choice  is  determined 
by  a  mere  act  of  choice.  And  concerning  this  matter,  viz. 
That  the  act  of  the  Will  itself  is  determined  by  an  act  of 
choice,  this  writer  is  express,  (p.  72.)  Speaking  of  the  case, 
where  there  is  no  superior  fitness  in  objects  presented,  he  has 
these  words :  "  There  it  must  act  by  its  own  choice,  and 
determine  itself  as  it  pleases."  Where  it  is  supposed  that 
the  very  determination^  which  is  the  ground  and  spring  of  the 
Will's  act,  is  an  act  of  choice  and  pleasure^  wherein  one  act  is 
more  agreeable  than  another ;  and  this  preference  and  superior 
pleasure  is  the  ground  of  all  it  does  in  the  case.  And  if  so^ 
the  mind  is  not  indifferent  when  it  determines  itself,  but  had 
rather  determine  itself  one  way  than  another.  And  therefore 
the  Will  does  not  act  at  all  in  indifference  ;  not  so  much  as  in 
the  first  step  it  takes.  If  it  be  possible  for  the  understanding 
to  act  in  indifference,  yet  surely  the  Will  never  does ;  be- 
cause the  Will  beginning  to  act  is  the  very  same  thing  as  it « 
beginning  to  choose  or  prefer.  And  if  in  the  very  first  act  of 
the  Will,  the  mind  prefers  something,  then  the  idea  of  that 
thing  preferred,  does  at  that  time  preponderate,  or  prevail  iD 
the  mind  :  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  idea  of  it  has  a 
prevailing  influence  on  the  Will,  So  that  this  wholly  destroys 
the  thing  supposed,  tnz.  That  the  mind  can  by  a  sovereign 
power  choose  one  of  two  or  more  things,  which  m  the  view  of 
the  mind  are,  in  every  respect,  perfectly  equal,  one  of  which 
does  not  at  all  preponderate,  nor  has  any  prevailing  influence 
on  the  mind  above  another. 

So  that  this  author,  in  his  grand  argument  for  the  ability 
of  the  Will  to  choose  one  of  two  or  more  things,  concerning 
which  it  is  perfectly  indifferent,  does  at  the  same  time,  in 
effect,  deny  the  thing  he  supposes,  even  that  the  Will,  in 
choosing,  is  subject  to  no  prevailing  influence  of  the  view  of 
the  thing  chosen.  And  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  offer  this 
argument  without  overthrowing  it;  the  thing  supposed  in  it 
being  that  which  denies  itself.  To  suppose  the  Will  to  act  at 
all  in  a  state  of  perfect  indifference,  is  to  assert  that  the  mind 
chooses  without  choosing.  To  say  that  when  it  is  indifferent, 
it  can  do  as  it  pleases,  is  to  say  that  it  can  follow  its  pleasure. 
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when  it  has  no  pleasure  to  follow.  And  therefore  if  there  be 
any  difficulty  in  the  instances  of  two  cakes,  or  two  eggs,  &c. 
which  are  exactly  alike,  one  as  good  as  another ;  concerning 
which  this  author  supposes  the  mind  in  fact  has  a  choice^  and 
so  in  effect  supposes  that  it  has  a  preference  ;  it  as  much  con* 
cerned  himself  to  solve  the  difficulty,  as  it  does  those  whom 
he  opposes.  For  if  these  instances  prove  any  thing  to  his 
purpose,  they  prove  that  a  man  chooses  without  choice.  And 
yet  this  is  not  to  his  purpose ;  because  if  this  is  what  he 
asserts,  his  own  words  are  as  much  against  him,  and  does  as 
much  contradict  him,  as  the  words  of  those  he  disputes  against 
can  do. 

2.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  shewing,  in  such  in- 
stances  as  are  alledged,  not  only  that  it  must  needs  be  so^  that 
the  mind  must  be  influenced  in  its  choice  by  something  that 
has  a  preponderating  influence  upon  it,  but  also  how  it  is  so. 
A  little  attention  to  our  own  experience,  and  a  distinct  const- 
deration  of  the  acts  of  our  own  minds,  in  such  cases,  will  be 
sufficient  to  clear  up  the  matter. 

Thas,  supposing  I  have  a  chess-board  before  me ;  and 
because  1  am  required  by  a  superior,  or  desired  by  a  friend, 
or  on  some  other  consideration,  I  am  determined  to  touch  some 
one  of  the  spots  or  squares  on  the  board  with  my  finger.  Not 
being  limited  or  directed,  in  the  first  proposal,  to  an^  one  in 
particular ;  and  there  being  nothing  in  the  squares,  m  them* 
selves  considered,  that  recommends  any  one  of  all  tlie  sixty- 
four,  more  than  another ;  in  this  case,  my  mind  determines  to 
give  itself  up  to  what  is  vulgarly  called  accident^*  by  deter* 
mining  to  touch  that  square  which  happens  to  be  most  in 
view,  which  my  eye  is  especially  upon  at  that  moment,  or 
which  happens  to  be  then  most  in  m^  mind,  or  which  I  shall 
be  directed  to  by  some  other  such  like  accident.  Here  are 
several  steps  of  the  mind  proceeding  (though  all  may  be  done, 
as  it  were,  in  a  moment)  the  Jirst  step  is  its  general  determina- 
tion that  it  will  touch  one  of  the  squares.  The  next  step  is 
another  general  determination  to  give  itself  up  to  accident,  in 
some  certain  way ;  as  to  touch  that  which  shall  be  most  in  the 
eye  or  mind  at  that  time,  or  to  some  other  such  like  accident. 
The  third  and  last  step  is  a  particuUxr  determination  to  touch 
a  certain  individual  spot,  even  that  square,  which  by  that 
sort  of  accident  the  mind  has  pitched  upon,  has  actually  ofier- 
ed  itself  beyond  others.  Now  it  is  apparent  that  in  none  of 
these  several  steps  does  the  mind  proceed  in  absolute  indif* 

*  I  have  elsewbere  observed,  what  that  is  which  is  vulgarly  called  occidml; 
that  n  nothtitg  akin  to  the  wfrmmtoa  metaphysical  notion  of  coit/ui^otee,  or  some- 
thing  not  ccMinected  with  any  thing  foregoing ;  but  that  it  is  something  that 
comes  to  pass  in  the  course  of  things,  anfoxoseen  by  mcfn,  and  not  owing  to  th^ir 
'Hsign. 
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ference,  but  in  each  of  them  is  influenced  by  a  preponderat- 
ing inducement  So  it  is  in  the  fint  step,  the  mmd's  general 
determination  to  touch  one  of  the  8ixty*four  spots :  the  mind 
is  not  absolutely  indifferent  whether  it  does  so  or  no ;  it  is  in- 
duced to  it,  for  the  sake  of  making  some  experiment,  or  by 
the  desire  of  a  friend,  or  some  other  motive  that  prevails.  So 
it  is  in  the  second  step,  the  mind  determining  to  give  itself  up 
to  accident,  by  touching  that  which  shall  be  most  in  the  eye, 
or  the  idea  of  which  shall  be  most  prevalent  in  the  mind,  &c. 
The  mind  is  not  absolutely  indifierent  whether  it  proceeds 
by  this  rale  or  no ;  but  chooses  it,  because  it  appears  at  that 
time  a  convenient  and  requisite  expedient  in  order  to  fulfil 
the  ffeneral  purpose.  And  so  it  is  in  the  third  and  last  step, 
which  is  determining  to  touch  that  individual  spot  which  ac- 
tually does  prevail  m  the  mind^s  view.  The  mind  is  not  in- 
different concerning  this ;  but  is  influenced  by  a  prevailing 
inducement  and  reason ;  which  is,  that  this  is  a  prosecution  <m 
the  preceding  determination,  which  appeared  requisite,  and 
was  nxed  before  in  the  second  step. 

,  Accident  will  ever  serve  a  man,  without  hindering  a 
moment  in  such  a  case.  Among  a  number  of  objects  in  view, 
one  will  prevail  in  the  eye,  or  in  idea  beyond  others.  When 
we  have  our  eyes  open  in  the  clear  sun-shine,  many  objects 
strike  the  eye  at  once,  and  innumerable  images  may  be  at 
once  painted  in  it  by  the  rays  of  light ;  but  the  attention  of 
the  mmd  is  not  equal  to  several  of  them  at  once ;  or  if  it  be, 
it  does  not  continue  so  for  any  time.  And  so  it  is  with  respect 
to  the  ideas  of  the  mind  in  general :  several  ideas  are  not 
in  equal  strength  in  the  mind^s  view  and  notice  at  once ;  or 
at  least,  do  not  remain  so  for  any  sensible  continuance. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  constantly  varying,  than 
the  ideas  of  the  mind ;  they  do  not  remain  precisely  in  the 
same  state  for  the  least  perceivable  space  of  time ;  as  is  evi- 
dent by  this : — That  all  time  is  perceived  by  the  mind,  only 
by  the  successive  chanffes  of  its  own  ideas.  Therefore 
while  the  perceptions  of  the  mind  remain  precisely  in  the 
same  state,  there  is  no  perceivable  length  of  time,  because 
no  sensible  succession  at  all. 

As  the  acts  of  the  Will,  in  each  step  of  the  forementioned 
precedure,do  not  come  to  pass  without  a  particular  cause, 
but  every  act  is  owing  to  a  prevailing  inducement;  so  the 
accident,  as  I  have  cdled  it,  or  that  which  happens  in  the 
unsearchable  course  of  things,  to  which  the  mmd  yields  it- 
self, and  by  which  it  is  guided,  is  not  any  thing  that  comes 
to  pass  without  a  cause.  The  mind  in  determining  to*  be 
guided  by  it,  is  not  determined  by  something  that  has  no 
cause ;  any  more  than  if  it  be  determined  to  be  guided  by  a 
lot,  or  the  casting  of  a  die.    Fqr  though  the  die  falling  in  such 
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a  manner  be  accidental  to  him  that  casts  it,  yet  none  will  sup« 
pose  that  there  is  no  cause  why  it  falls  as  it  does.  The  invol* 
nntary  changes  in  the  succession  of  our  ideas,  tbouffh  the  cause 
may  not  be  observed,  have  as  much  a  cause,  as  the  changea- 
ble motions  of  the  motes  that  float  in  the  air,  or  the  continual, 
infinitelv  various,  successive  changes  of  the  unevennesses  on 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

There  are  two  things  especially,  which  are  probably  the 
occasions  of  confusion  in  the  minds  of  them  who  insist  upon 
it,  that  the  will  acts  in  a  proper  indifference,  and  without  being 
moved  by  any  inducement,  in  its  determinations  in  such  cases 
as  have  been  mentioned.* 

1.  They  seem  to  mistake  the  point  in  question,  or  at  least 
not  to  keep  it  distinctly  in  view.  The  question  they  dispute 
about,  is.  Whether  the  mind  be  indifferent  about  the  objects 
presented,  one  of  which  is  to  be  taken,  touched,  pointed  to, 
&c.  as  two  eggs,  two  cakes,  which  appear  equally  good. 
Whereas  the  question  to  be  considered,  is.  Whether  the  per- 
son be  indifferent  with  respect  to  his  own  actions  ;  whether  he 
does  not,  on  some  consideration  or  other,  prefer  one  act  with 
respect  to  these  objects  before  another.  The  mind  in  its  de- 
termination and  choice,  in  these  cases,  is  not  most  immediately 
and  directly  conversant  about  the  objects  presented  ;  but  tne 
acts  to  be  done  concerning  these  objects.  The  objects  may 
appear  equal,  and  the  mind  may  never  properly  make  any 
choice  between  them ;  but  the  next  act  of  the  Will  being  about 
the  external  actions  to  be  performed,  taking,  touching,  &c. 
these  may  not  appear  equal,  and  one  action  may  properly  be 
chosen  before  another.  In  each  step  of  the  mind^s  progress, 
the  determination  is  not  about  the  objects,  unless  indirectly 
aiid  improperly,  but  about  the  actions,  which  it  chooses  for 
other  reasons  than  any  preference  of  the  objects,  and  for  rea- 
sons not  taken  at  all  from  the  objects. 

There  is  no  necessity  of  supposing,  that  the  mind  does 
ever  at  all  properly  choose  one  of  the  objects  before  another ; 
either  before  it  has  taken,  or  afterwards.  Indeed  the  man 
chooses  to  take  or  touch  one  rather  than  another ;  but  not  be- 
cause it  chooses  the  thing  taken^  or  touched  ;  but  from  foreign 
considerations.  The  case  may  be  so,  that  of  two  things  offered, 
a  man  may,  for  certain  reasons,  prefer  taking  that  which  he 
undertaluesy  and  choose  to  neglect  that  which  his  mind  pre- 

*■  The  reader  is  particularly  requested  to  give  due  attention  to  these  two  re- 
maiks,  eepecially  the  former,  as  being  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  controversy. 
If  he  be  pleased  to  examine,  with  this  view,  the  most  popular  advocates  for  the 
libertj  ot  indiilerence,  he  will  find  them  continually  confounding  the  oft;ee(f  of 
choice,  and  the  ac<«  or  choice.  When  they  have  shewn,  with  much  plausibih^, 
that  there  is  no  perceivable  di£brence,  or  sround  of  choice,  in  the  o6;eeto,  they  has* 
filj  infer  the  same  indifference  as  applicaUe  to  the  mU  of  choice*    W. 
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fert.  In  such  a  case,  choosing  the  thing  taken,  and  choosing 
to  take,  are  diverse :  and  so  they  are  in  a  case  where  the 
things  presented  are  equal  in  the  mind^s  esteem,  and  neither 
of  them  preferred.  All  that  fact  and  experience  makes  evi- 
dent, is,  that  the  mind  chooses  one  action  rather  than  another. 
And  therefore  the  arguments  which  they  bring,  in  order  to  be 
to  their  purpose,  should  be  to  prove  that  the  mind  chooses  the 
action  in  perfect  indifference,  with  respect  to  that  action  ;  and 
not  to  prove  that  the  mind  chooses  the  action  in  perfect  indif- 
ference with  respect  to  the  object ;  which  is  very  possible,  and 
yet  the  will  not  act  at  all  without  prevalent  inducement,  and 
proper  preponderation. 

2.  Another  reason  of  confusion  and  difficulty  in  this  mat- 
ter, seems  to  be,  not  distinguishing  between  a  general  indif- 
ference, or  an  indifference  with  respect  to  what  is  to  be  done 
in  a  more  distant  and  general  view  of  it,  and  a  particular  indif- 
ference, or  an  indifference  with  respect  to  the  next  immediate 
act,  viewed  with  its  particular  and  present  circumstances.  A 
man  may  be  perfectly  indifferent  with  respect  to  his  own 
actions^  in  the  former  respect ;  and  yet  not  in  the  latter.  Thus 
in  the  foreffoing  instance  of  touching  one  of  the  squares  of  a 
c^ess-board ;  when  it  is  first  proposed  that  I  should  touch  one 
of  them,  I  may  be  perfectly  indifferent  which  I  touch  y  be- 
cause as  yet  I  view  the  matter  remotely  and  generally,  being 
but  in  the  first  step  of  the  mind^s  progress  in  the  affau*.  But 
yet,  when  I  am  actually  come  to  the  last  step,  and  the  very 
next  thing  to  be  determined  is  wkich  is  to  be  touched,  having 
already  determined  that  I  will  touch  that  which  happens  to  be 
most  in  my  eye  or  mind,  and  my  mind  being  now  fixed  on  a 
particular  one,  the  act  of  touching  that,  considered  thus  im- 
mediately, and  in  these  particular  present  circumstances,  is 
not  what  my  mind  is  absolutely  indifferent  about. 


SECT.  VIL 

Concerning  the  notion  of  Liberty  of  WiUj  con$iHing  in  Indif- 
ference. 

What  has  been  sud  in  the  foregoing  section,  has  a  ten- 
dency in  some  measure  to  evince  the  absurdity  of  the  opinion 
of  such  as  place  Libert]r  in  Indifference,  or  in  that  equiUbrium 
wherebj  the  Will  is  without  all  antecedent  bias ;  that  the 
determinatk>n  of  the  Will  to  either  side  may  be  entirely  fi'om 
hftelf,  and  that  it  may  be  owing  only  to  ita  own  power,  and 
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the  soTereignty  which  it  has  over  itself,  that  it  goes  this  way 
rather  than  that.* 

But  in  as  much  as  this  has  been  of  such  long  standing, 
and  has  been  so  generally  received,  and  so  much  insisted  on 
by  Pelag%aH9^  Semi-Peldgians^  Jesuits^  Socinians^  AmUnians^ 
and  others,  it  may  deserve  a  more  full  consideration.  And 
therefore  I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  and  thorough 
enquiry  into  this  notion. 

Now  lest  some  should  suppose  that  I  do  not  understand 
those  that  place  Liberty  in  Indifference,  or  should  charge  me 
with  misrepresenting  their  opinion,  I  would  signify,  that  1 
am  sensible,  there  are  some,  who,  when  they  talk  of  Liberty 
of  the  Will  as  consisting  in  Indifference,  express  themselves 
as  though  they  would  not  be  understood  to  mean  the  In- 
difference of  the  incUmitum  or  tendency  of  the  will,  but  an 
Indifference  of  the  souPs  power  of  willing;  or  that  the  Will, 
witli  respect  to  its  power  or  ability  to  choose,  is  indifferent, 
can  go  either  way  indifferently,  either  to  the  right  hand  or 
left,  either  act  or  forbear  to  act,  one  as  well  as  the  other. 
This  indeed  seems  to  be  a  refining  of  some  particular  writers 
only,  and  newly  mvented,  which  will  by  no  means  consist  with 
the  manner  oi  expression  used  by  the  defenders  of  Liberty 
of  Indifference  in  general.  I  wish  such  refiners  would 
thoroughly  consider,  whether  they  distinctly  know  their  own 
meaning,  when  they  make  a  distinction  between  an  Indiffer- 
ence of  the  soul  as  to  its  power  or  idnlity  of  choosing,  and 
tiie  souPs  Indifference  as  to  the  preference  or  choice  itself; 
and  whether  they  do  not  deceive  themselves  in  imagining  that 
they  have  any  distinct  meaning  at  all.  The  indifference  of 
the  soul  as  to  its  abiUty  or  power  to  will,  must  be  the  same 
thing  as  the  Indifference  of  the  state  of  the  power  or  faculty 
of  the  Will,  or  the  Indifference  of  the  state  which  the  soul 
itself,  which  has  that  power  or  faculty,  hitherto  remains  in, 

*  Dr.  Whitbt,  and  some  other  .^rmlmaiu,  make  a  distinction  of  different 
kinds  of  freedom;  one  of  Grod,  and  perfect  spirits  above ;  another  of  persons  in  a 
state  of  triaL  The  former  Dr  Whitbt  allows  to  consist  with  necessity ;  the 
latter  he  holds  to  be  without  necessity :  and  this  latter  he  supposes  to  be  requisite 
to  our  being  the  subject  of  praise  or  dispraise,  rewards  or  punishments,  precepts 
and  profaibitionfly  promises  and  threats,  exhortations  anddehortations,  and  a  cove- 
nant-treaty.  And  to  this  freedom  he  supposes  bul^fferenct  to  be  requisite.  In 
Ills  Discourse  on  the  five  points,  (p.  299,  300)  he  says ;  "  It  is  a  freedom  (speak- 
ing of  a  freedom  not  only  urom  co-action,  but  from  necessity)  requisite,  as  we  con- 
ceive, to  render  as  capable  of  trial  or  probation,  and  to  render  our  actions  worthy 
of  praise  or  dispraise,  and  our  persons  of  rewards  or  punishments."  And  in  the 
next  pafe,  speaking  of  the  same  matter,  he  says,  "  Excellent  to  this  purpose,  are 
the  worn  lafAr,  TaoaNDA<B :  fPe  My  net,  that  Iru^fferenee  U  reqwUUe  to  m freedom, 
hd  to  th$  freedom  of  man  aUme  in  thtt  state  qf  traiowX  and  pnficknce;  the  gtomtd  tf 
lohieh  is  Gcd?s  tender  of  a  treaty  and  conditions  <^  peace  and  reeonciiement  ,to  fatten 
Man,  together  with  those  precepts  and  prohibitions,  those  promises  and  threatSj  those  ea> 
heriaHonatrnddehwrtatians,  U  is  enforced  wUh,'^ 
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as  to  the  exercise  of  that  power,  in  the  choice  it  shall  by  and 
by  make. 

But  not  to  insist  any  longer  on  the  inexpHcable  abstruse- 
ness  of  this  distinction  ;  let  what  will  be  supposed  concerning 
the  meaning  of  them  that  use  it,  thus  much  must  at  least  be 
intended  by  Arminians  when  they  talk  of  Indifference  as 
essential  to  Liberty  of  Will,  if  they  intend  any  thing,  in  any 
respect  to  their  purpose,  viz.  That  it  is  such  an  Indifference  as 
leaves  the  Will  not  determined  already  ;  but  free  from  actual 
possession,  and  vacant  of  predetermination,  so  far,  that  there 
may  be  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  self-determining  power  of 
the  Will ;  and  that  the  Will's  freedom  consists  in,  or  depends 
upon  this  vacancy  and  opportunity  that  is  left  for  the  Will  itself 
to  be  the  determiner  of  the  act  that  is  to  be  the  free  act. 

And  here  1  would  observe  in  the^r^^  place,  that  to  make 
out  this  scheme  of  Liberty,  the  Indifference  must  be  perfect 
and  absolute ;  there  must  be  a  perfect  freedom  from  all  ante- 
cedent preponderation  or  inclination.  Because  if  the  Will  be 
already  inclined,  before  it  exerts  its  own  sovereign  power  on 
itself,  then  its  inclination  is  not  wholly  owing  to  itself:  if 
when  two  opposites  are  proposed  to  the  soul  for  its  choice,  the 
proposal  does  not  find  the  soul  wholly  in  a  state  of  Indiffer- 
ence, then  it  is  not  found  in  a  state  of  Liberty  for  mere  self- 
determination. — The  least  degree  of  an  antecedent  bias  must 
be  inconsistent  with  their  notion  of  Liberty.     For  so  long  as 

JmoT  inclination  possesses  the  will,  and  is  not  removed,  the 
brmer  binds  the  latter,  so  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the 
Will  should  act  otherwise  than  agreeably  to  it  Surely  the 
Will  cannot  act  or  choose  contrary  to  a  remaining  prevailing 
inclination  of  the  Will. .  To  suppose  otherwise,  would  be  the 
game  thing  as  to  suppose  that  the  Will  is  inclined  contrary  to 
its  present  prevailing  inclincUion^  or  contrary  to  what  it  is 
inclmed  to.  That  which  the  Will  prefers,  to  that,  all  things 
considered,  it  preponderates  and  mclines.  It  is  equally  im- 
possible for  the  Will  to  choose  contrary  to  its  own  remaming 
and  present  preponderating  inclination,  as  it  is  to  prefer  con- 
trary to  its  own  present  preference^  or  choose  contrary  to  its 
own  present  choice.  The  Will,  therefore,  so  lonff  as  it  is 
under  the  influence  of  an  old  preponderating  inclination,  is  not 
at  Liberty  for  a  new  free  act ;  or  any,  that  shall  now  be  an  act 
of  self-determination.  That  which  is  a  self-determined  free 
act,  must  be  one  which  the  will  determines  in  the  possession 
and  use  of  a  peculiar  sort  of  Liberty ;  such  as  consists  in  a 
freedom  from  every  things  which,  if  it  were  there,  would  make 
it  impossible  that  the  Will,  at  that  time,  should  be  otherwise 
than  that  way  to  which  it  tends.* 

*  There  is  a  little  intricaey  in  this  mode  of  ezpression.    It  may  be  thus  illus- 
ated.    Suppose  it  were  asserted^  "  That  it  is  impoMible  lor  the  will  to  be  other- 
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If  any  one  should  say,  there  is  no  need  that  the  IndifTer- 
ence  should  be  perfect;  but  although  a  former  inclination 
still  remains,  yet,  if  it  be  be  not  very  strong,  possibly  the 
stren^h  of  the  Will  may  oppose  and  overcome  it : — This  is 
grossly  absurd  ;  for  the  strength  of  the  Will,  let  it  be  never  so 
^reat,  gives  it  no  such  sovereignty  and  command,  as  to  cause 
Itself  to  prefer  and  not  to  prefer  at  the  same  time,  or  to  choose 
contrary  to  its  own  present  choice. 

Therefore,  if  there  be  the  least  degree  of  antecedent 
preponderation  of  the  Will,  it  must  be  perfectly  abolished, 
before  the  Will  can  be  at  hberty  to  determine  itself  the  con- 
trary wi^y.  And  if  the  Will  determines  itself  the  same  wav, 
it  was  not  a  free  determination^  because  the  Will  is  not  wholly 
at  Libertv  in  so  doing ;  its  determination  is  not  altogether  * 
from  itself  but  it  was  partly  determined  before,  in  its  prior 
inclination  :  and  all  the  Freedom  the  Will  exercises  in  the 
case,  is  in  an  increase  of  inclination,  which  it  gives  itself, 
added  to  what  it  had  by  a  foregoing  bias ;  so  much  is  from 
itself,  and  so  much  is  from  perfect  Indifference.  For  though 
the  Will  had  a  previous  tendency  that  way,  vet  as  to  that 
additional  de^gree  of  incUnation,  it  had  no  tendency.  There- 
fore the  previous  tendency  is  of  no  consideration,  with  respect 
to  the  act  wherein  the  Will  is  free.  So  that  it  comes  to  the 
same  thing  which  was  said  at  first,  that  as  to  the  act  of  the 
Will,  wherein  the  Will  is  free,  there  must  be  perfect  Indiffer* 
ence,  or  emtiUbrium. 

To  illustrate  this :  suppose  a  sovereign  self-moving  power 
in  a  natural  bodv  ;  but  that  the  body  is  in  motion  already,  by 
an  antecedent  bias;  for  instance,  gravitation  towards  the 
centre  of  the  earth  ;  and  has  one  degree  of  motion  by  virtue 
of  that  previous  tendency ;  but  by  its  self-moving  power  it 
adds  one  degree  more  to  its  motion,  and  moves  so  much  more 
swiftly  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  than  it  would  do  by  its 
gravity  only  :  it  is  evident,  all  that  is  owine  to  a  self  moving 
power  in  this  case,  is  the  additional  degree  of  motion  ;  and  that 
the  other  degree  which  it  had  from  gravity,  is  of  no  considera* 
tion  in  the  case ;  the  effect  is  just  the  same,  as  if  the  bodv  had 
received  from  itself  one  degree  of  motion  from  a  state  of  per- 
fect rest.  So,  if  we  suppose  a  self-moving  power  given  to  the 
scale  of  a  balance,  which  has  a  weight  of  one  degree  beyond 
the  opposite  scale  ;  and  if  we  asciibe  to  it  an  ability  to  add  to 
itself  another  degree  of  force  the  same  way,  by  its  self-mov- 

wi»e  at  any  one  given  time,  than  that  way  to  which  it  tends."  Such  a  proposi- 
tion one  might  think,  none  who  understood  the  terms  would  controvert ;  for  it 
•  wonM  be  to  controvert  this  proposition,  "  The  will  is  as  its  tendency."  And  yet, 
the  advocates  for  a  self-detenniniug  power  must  assert » liberty  which  deoies  this 
plain  propontion.    W, 
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ing  power ;  this  is  just  the  same  thing  as  to  ascribe  to  it  a 
power  to  give  itself  one  degree  of  preponderation  from  a  perfect 
equihbrium ;  and  so  much  power  as  the  scale  has  to  give  itself 
an  over-balance  from  a  perfect  equipoise,  so  much  self-moving 
self-preponderating  power  it  has,  and  no  more  So  that  its 
free  power  this  way  is  always  to  be  measured  from  perfect  equi- 
librium. 

I  need  say  no  more  to  prove,  that  if  Indifference  be  es- 
sential to  Liberty,  it  must  be  perfect  Indifference ;  and  that 
so  far  as  the  Will  is  destitute  of  this,  so  far  is  it  destitute  of 
that  freedom  by  which  it  is  in  a  capacity  of  being  its  own 
determiner,  without  being  at  all  passive,  or  subject  to  the 
.power  and  sway  of  something  else  in  its  motions  and  deter- 
minations. 

Having  observed  these  things,  let  us  now  try  whether  this 
notion  of  the  Liberty  of  Will  consisting  in  Indifference  and 
equilibrium,  and  the  WilPs  self-determination  in  such  a  state, 
be  not  absurd  and  inconsistent 

And  here  I  would  lay  down  this  as  an  axiom  of  undoubt- 
ed truth ;  ihcU  every  free  act  is  done  in  a  state  of  freedom^  and 
not  only  4Fter  such  a  state.  If  an  act  of  the  Will  be  an  act 
wherein  the  soul  is  free,  it  must  be  exerted  in  a  state  of  free* 
dom^  and  in  the  time  of  freedom.  It  will  not  suffice,  tnat  the  . 
act  immediately  follows  a  state  of  Liberty ;  but  Liberty  must 
yet  continue,  and  co-exist  with  the  act  \  the  soul  remaining  in 
possession  of  Liberty.  Because  that  b  the  notion  of  a  free 
act  of  the  soul,  even  an  act  wherein  the  soul  uses  or  exerdses 
Liberty.  But  if  the  soul  is  not,  in  the  very  time  of  the  act, 
in  the  possession  of  Liberty,  it  cannot  at  that  time  be  in  the 
use  of  It. 

Now  the  question  is,  whether  ever  the  soul  of  man  puts 
forth  an  act  of  Will,  while  it  yet  remains  in  a  state  of  Liberty, 
viz.  as  implying  a  state  of  Indifference ;  or  whether  the  soul 
ever  exerts  an  act  of  preference,  while  at  that  very  time  the 
Will  is  in  a  perfect  equilibrium,  not  inclining  one  way  more 
than  another.  The  vei7  putting  of  the  question  is  sufficient 
to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  affirmative  answer;  for  how  ridi- 
culous would  it  be  for  any  body  to  insist,  that  the  soul  chooses 
one  thing  before  another,  when  at  the  very  same  instant  it 
is  perfectly  indifferent  with  respect  to  each  I  This  is  the 
same  thing  as  to  say,  the  soul  prefers  one  thing  to  another, 
at  the  very  same  time  that  it  has  no  preference. — Choice  and 
preference  can  no  more  be  in  a  state  of  Indifference,  than 
motion  can  be  in  a  state  of  rest,  or  than  the  preponderation 
of  the  scale  of  a  balance  can  be  in  a  state  of  equilibrium. — 
Motion  may  be  the  next  moment  after  rest ;  bat  cannot  co-  • 
exist  with  it,  in  any^  even  the  least  part  of  it  So  choice  may 
be  immediately  after  a  state  of  Indifference,  but  cannot  co; 
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exist  with  it :  even  the  very  beginning  of  it  is  not  in  a  state 
of  Indifference.  And  therefore  if  this  be  Liberty,  no  act  of 
the  Will,  in  any  degree,  is  ever  performed  in  a  state  of 
Liberty,  or  in  the  time  of  Liberty.  Volition  and  Liberty 
are  so  far  from  agreeing  together,  and  being  essential  one 
to  another,  that  they  are  contrary  one  to  another,  and 
one  excludes  and  destroys  the  other,  as  much  as  motion 
and  rest,  light  and  darkness,  or  life  and  death.  So  that 
the  Will  acts  not  at  all,  does  not  so  much  as  besin  to  act 
in  the  time  of  such  Liberty :  freedom  has  ceased  to  be,  at 
the  first  moment  of  action ;  and  therefore  Liberty  cannot 
reach  the  action,  to  affect,  or  qualify  it,  or  give  it  a  deno- 
mination,  any  more  than  if  it  had  ceased  to  be,  twenty  years 
before  the  action  began.  The  moment  that  Liberty  ceases 
to  be,  it  ceases  to  be  a  qualification  of  any  thing.  If  light 
and  darkness  succeed  each  other  instantaneously,  light  quali- 
fies nothing  after  it  is  gone  out,  to  make  any  thing  lightsome 
or  bright,  at  the  first  moment  of  perfect  darkness,  any  more 
than  months  or  years  after.  Life  denominates  nothing  vital^ 
at  the  first  moment  of  perfect  death.  So  freedom,  if  it  con- 
sists in,  or  implies  Indifference,  can  denominate  nothing /re^, 
at  the  first  moment  of  preference  or  preponderation.  Tnere- 
fore  it  is  manifest,  that  no  Liberty  which  the  soul  is  possessed 
of,  or  ever  uses,  in  any  of  its  acts  of  volition,  consists  in  Indif- 
ference ;  and  that  the  opinion  of  such  as  suppose,  that  Indif- 
ference belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  Liberty,  is  to  the  highest 
degree  absurd  and  contradictory. 

If  any  one  should  imagine,  that  this  manner  of  arguing 
is  nothing  but  a  trick  and  delusion  ;  and  to  evade  the  reason- 
ing,  should  say,  that  the  thing  wherein  the  will  exercises  its 
Liberty,  is  not  in  the  act  of  choice  or  preponderation  itself, 
but  in  determining  itself  to  a  certain  choice  or  preference  ; 
that  the  act  of  the  Will,  wherein  it  is  free,  and  uses  its  own 
sovereignty,  consists  in  its  causing  or  determining  the  change 
or  transition  from  a  state  of  Indifference  to  a  certain  prefer- 
ence or  determining  to  give  a  certain  turn  to  the  balance, 
which  has  hitherto  been  even  ;  and  that  the  Will  exerts  this 
act  in  a  state  of  Liberty,  or  while  the  Will  yet  remains  in 
equilibrium,  and  perfect  master  of  itself. — I  say,  if  any  one 
chooses  to  express  his  notion  of  Liberty,  after  this,  or  some 
such  manner,  let  us  see  if  he  can  succeed  any  better  than 
before. 

What  is  asserted  is,  that  the  Will,  while  it  yet  remains 
in  perfect  equilibrium,  without  preference,  determines  to 
change  itself  from  that  state,  and  excite  in  itself  a  certain 
choice  or  preference.  Now  let  us  see  whether  this  does  not 
come  to  the  same  absurdity  we  had  before.  If  it  be  so,  that 
the  Will,  while  it  yet  remains  perfectly  indifferent,  determines 
Vol/ii.  10 
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to  put  itself  out  of  that  state,  and  to  give  itself  a  certain  pre- 
ponderation ;  then  I  would  enquire,  whether  the  soul  does 
not  determine  this  of  choice;  or  whether  the  Will  coming  to 
a  determination  to  do  so,  be  not  the  same  thing  as  the  soul 
coming  to  a  choice  to  do  so.  If  the  soul  does  not  determine 
this  of  choice,  or  in  the  exercise  of  choice,  then  it  does  not 
determine  it  voluntarily.  And  if  the  soul  does  not  determine 
it  voluntarily,  or  of  its  own  will^  then  in  what  sense  does  its 
will  determine  it  ?  And  if  the  will  does  not  determine  it,  then 
how  is  the  Liberty  of  the  WtH  exercised  in  the  determination? 
What  sort  of  Liberty  is  exercised  by  the  soul  in  those  deter- 
minations, wherein  there  is  no  exercise  of  choice,  which  are 
not  voluntarv,  and  wherein  the  will  is  not  concerned  ?  But  if 
it  be  allowed,  that  this  determination  is  an  act  of  choice,  and 
it  be  insisted  on,  that  the  soul,  while  it  yet  remains  in  a  state  of 
perfect  Indifference,  chooses  to  put  itself  out  of  that  state,  and 
to  turn  its^f  one  way ;  then  the  soul  is  already  come  to  a 
choice,  and  chooses  that  way.  And  so  we  have  the  very  same 
absurdity  which  we  had  before.  Here  is  the  soul  in  a  state  of 
choice^  and  in  a  state  of  equilibrium^  both  at  the  same  time : 
the  soul  already  choosing  one  way,  while  it  remains  in  a  state 
of  perfect  Indifference,  and  has  no  choice  of  one  way  more 
than  the  other.  And  indeed  this  manner  of  talking,  though  it 
may  a  little  hide  the.  absurdity,  in  the  obscurity  of  expression, 
increases  the  inconsistence.  To  say,  the  free  act  of  the  will,  or 
the  act  which  the  will  exerts  in  a  state  of  freedom  and  Indiffe- 
rence, does  not  imply  preference  in  it,  but  is  what  the  will 
does  in  order  to  cause  or  produce  a  preference,  is  as  much  as 
to  say,  the  soul  chooses  (for  to  will  and  to  choose  are  the  same 
thing)  without  choice,  and  prefers  without  preference,  in  order 
to  cause  or  produce  the  beginning  of  a  preference,  or  the  first 
choice.  And  that  is,  that  the  first  choice  is  exerted  without 
choice,  in  order  to  produce  itself  I 

If  any,  to  evade  these  things,  should  own,  that  a  state  of  Li- 
berty and  a  state  of  Indifference,  are  not  the  same,  and  that  the 
former  may  be  without  the  latter ;  but  should  say,  that  Indiffe- 
rence is  still  essential  to  fi-eedom,  as  it  is  necessary  to  go  imme- 
diately before  it ;  it  being  essential  to  the  freedom  of  an  act  of 
vrill  that  it  should  directly  and  immediately  arise  out  of  a  state 
of  Indifference :  still  this  will  not  help  the  cause  of  Arminian 
Liberty,.or  make  it  consistent  with  itself.  For  if  the  act  springs 
inimediately  out  of  a  state  of  Indifference,  then  it  does  not 
arise  from  antecedent  choice  or  preference.  But  if  the  act 
arises  directly  out  of  a  state  of  Indifference,  without  any  inter- 
vening; choice  to  determine  it,  then  the  act  not  being  deter- 
mined by  choice,  is  not  determined  by  the  wHl;  the  mind 
exercises  no  free  choice  in  the  affair,  and  free  choice  and  free 
will  have  no  band  in  the  determination  of  the  act.    Which  is 
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entirely  inconsistent  with  their  notion  of  the  freedom  of  Vo- 
lition. 

If  any  should  suppose,  that  these  absurdities  may  be 
|oided,  by  saying,  that  the  Liberty  of  the  miud  consists  in 
power  to  suspend  the  act  of  the  will,  and  so  keep  it  in  a 
state  of  Indifference^  until  there  has  been  opportunity  for  con- 
sideration ;  and  so  shall  say,  that  however  Indifference  is  not 
essential  to  Liberty  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  mind  must 
make  its  choice  in  a  state  of  Indifference,  which  is  an  incon- 
sistency, or  that  the  act  of  will  must  spring  immediately  out 
of  Indifference;  yet  Indifference  may  be  essential  to  the 
Liberty  of  acts  of  the  will  in  this  respect ;  viz.  That  Liberty 
consists  in  a  power  of  the  mind  to  forbear  or  suspend  the  act 
of  Volition,  and  kqiep  the  mind  in  a  state  of  Indifference  for 
the  present,  until  there  has  been  opportunity  for  proper  deli- 
beration :  I  say,  if  any  one  imagines  that  this  helps  the  matter, 
it  is  a  great  mistake:  it  reconciles  no  inconsistency,  and 
relieves  no  difficulty. — ^For  here  the  following  things  must  be 
observed, 

1.  That  this  suspending  of  Volition,  if  there  be  properly 
any  such  thing,  is  itself  an  act  of  Volition.  If  the  mind  deter- 
mines to  suspend  its  act,  it  determines  it  voluntarily ;  it  chooses 
on  some  consideration,  to  suspend  it.  And  this  choice  or 
determination,  is  an  act  of  the  will :  And  indeed  it  is  supposed 
to  be  so  in  the  very  hypothesis ;  for  it  is  supposed  that  the 
LibertjT  of  the  wHl  consists  in  its  Power  to  do  this,  and  that  its 
doing  it  IS  the  very  thing  wherein  the  wHl  exercises  its  Liberty. 
But  how  can  the  will  exercise  Liberty  in  it,  if  it  be  not  an  act 
of  the  will  ?  The  Liberty  of  the  will  is  not  exercised  in  any 
thing  but  what  the  will  does. 

2.  This  determining  to  suspend  acting  is  not  only  an  act 
of  the  will,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  free  act  of  the  will ; 
because  it  is  said,  that  this  is  the  thing  wherein  the  Liberty  of 
the  w3l  consists — If  so,  then  this  is  all  the  act  of  will  that 
we  have  to  consider  in  this  controversy.  And  now,  the  former 
question  returns  upon  us ;  viz.  Wherem  consists  the  freedom 
of  the  will  in  those  acts  wherein  it  is  free  ?  And  if  this  act  of 
determining  a  suspension  be  the  only  act  in  which  the  will  is 
free,  then  wherein  consists  the  wilPs  freedom  with  respect  to 
this  act  of  suspension  ?  And  how  is  Indifference  essential  to 
this  act  ?  The  answer  must  be,  according  to  what  is  supposed 
in  the  evasion  under  consideration,  that  the  Liberty  of  the 
will  in  this  act  of  suspension,  consists  in  a  power  to  suspend 
even  this  act,  until  there  has  been  opportunity  for  thorough 
deliberation.  But  this  will  be  to  plunge  directly  into  the 
grossest  nonsense :  for  it  is  the  act  of  suspension  itself  that  we 
are  speaking  of;  and  there  is  no  room  for  a  space  of  delibera- 
tion and  suspension  in  order  to  determine  whether  we  will 
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suspend  or  no.  For  that  supposes,  that  even  suspension  itself 
may  be  deferred :  which  is  absurd ;  for  the  very  deferring  the  de- 
termination of  suspension,  to  consider  whether  we  will  suspend 
or  no,  will  be  actually  suspending.  For  during  the  space  of  sus- 
pension, to  consider  whether  to  suspend,  the  act  is,  ipso  facti^ 
suspended.  There  is  no  medium  between  suspending  to  act, 
and  immediately  acting ;  and  therefore  no  possibility  of  avoid- 
ing either  the  one  or  the  other  one  moment. 

And  besides,  this  is  attended  with  ridiculous  absurdity 
another  way  :  for  now,  it  seems.  Liberty  consists  wholly  in  the 
mind  having  Power  to  suspend  its  determination  whether  to 
suspend  or  no  ;  that  there  may  be  time  for  consideration,  whe- 
ther it  be  best  to  suspend.  And  if  Liberty  consists  in  this 
only,  then  this  is  the  Liberty  under  consideration.  We  have 
to  enquire  now,  how  Liberty,  with  respecf  to  this  act  of  sus- 
pending a  determination  of  suspension,  consists  in  Indifference, 
or  how  Indifference  is  essential  to  it.  The  answer,  according 
to  the  hypothesis  we  are  upon,  must  be,  that  it  consists  in  a 
Power  of  suspending  even  this  last-mentioned  act,  to  have 
time  to  consider  whether  to  suspend  that  And  then  the  same 
difficulties  and  enquiries  return  over  again  with  respect  to  that ; 
and  so  on  for  ever.  Which,  if  it  would  shew  any  thing,  would 
shew  only  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  act  It  drives 
the  exercise  of  freedom  back  in  infnitum  ;  and  that  is  to  drive 
it  out  of  the  world. 

And  besides  all  this,  there  is  a  Delusion,  and  a  latent 
gross  contradiction  in  the  affair  another  way;  in  as  much  as  in 
explaining  how,  or  in  what  respect  the  ^vill  is  free,  with  regard 
to  a  particular  act  of  Volition,  it  is  said,  that  its  Liberty  con- 
sists in  a  Power  to  determine  to  suspend  that  act^  which  places 
Liberty  not  in  t/iat  act  of  Volition  which  the  enquiry  is  about, 
but  altogether  in  another  antecedent  act  Which  contradicts 
vhe  thing  supposed  in  both  the  question  and  answer.      The 

Zuestion  is,  wherein  consists  the  mind^s  Liberty  in  any  particu- 
ir  act  of  Volition  ?  And  the  answer,  in  pretending  to  shew 
wherein  lies  the  mind's  Liberty  in  that  act^  in  effect  says,  it 
does  not  lie  in  that  act  at  all,  but  in  another,  viz.  a  Volition 
to  suspend  that  act.  And  therefore  the  answer  is  both  contra- 
dictory, and  altogether  impertinent  and  beside  the  purpose. 
For  it  does  not  shew  wherein  the  Liberty  of  the  will  consists 
in  the  act  in  question  ;  instead  of  that,  it  supposes  it  does  not 
consist  in  that  act  at  all,  but  in  another  distinct  from  it,  even  a 
Volition'  to  suspend  that  act,  and  take  time  to  consider  of  it 
And  no  account  is  pretended  to  be  given  wherein  the  mind  is 
free  with  respect  to  that  act,  wherein  this  answer  supposes  the 
Liberty  of  the  mind  indeed  consists,  viz.  the  act  of  suspension^ 
or  of  determining  the  suspension. 
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On  the  whole,  it  is  exceeding  manifest,  that  the  Liberty  of 
the  mind  does  not  consist  in  Indifference,  and  that  Indifference 
is  not  essential  or  necessary  to  it,  or  at  all  belonging  to  it,  as 
the  Arminians  suppose ;  that  opinion  being  full  of  nothing  but 
self-contradiction. 


SECT.  VIII. 

Concerning  the  supposed  Liberty  of  the  WTH,  as  opposite  to  all 

Necessity. 

It  is  chiefly  insisted  on  by  Arminians^  in  this  controversy, 
as  a  thing  most  important  and  essential  in  human  Liberty,  that 
volitions,  or  the  acts  of  the  will,  are  contingent  events  ;  under- 
standing contingence  as  opposite,  not  only  to  constraint,  but 
to  all  Necessity.  Therefore  I  would  particularly  consider  this 
matter. 

And,  Firsts  I  would  enquire,  whether  there  is,  or  can  be 
any  such  thing,  as  a  voUtion  which  is  contingent  in  such  a 
sense,  as  not  only  to  come  to  pass  without  any  Necessity  of 
constr^t  or  co-action,  but  also  without  a  Necessity  of  conse* 
quence^  or  an  infallible  connection  with  any  thin^  foregoing. — 
Secondly^  Whether,  if  it  were  so,  this  would  at  all  help  the  cause 
of  Liberty. 

I.  r  would  consider  whether  volition  is  a  thins  that  ever 
does,  or  can  come  to  pass,  in  this  manner,  contingently. 

And  here  it  must  be  remembered,  that  it  has  been  already 
shewn,  that  nothing  can  ever  come  to  pass  without  a  cause, 
or  a  reason,  why  it  exists  in  this  manner  rather  than  another ; 
and  the  evidence  of  this  has  been  particularly  applied  to  the 
acts  of  the  will  Now  if  this  be  so,  it  will  demonstrably  fol- 
low, that  the  acts  of  the  will  are  never  contingent,  or  without 
Necessity  in  the  sense  spoken  of;  in  as  much  as  those  things 
which  have  a  cause,  or  a  reason  of  their  existence,  must  be  con- 
nected with  their  cause.  This  appears  by  the  following  consi- 
derations. 

1.  For  an  event  to  have  a  cause  and  ground  of  its  exis- 
tence, and  Vet  not  to  be  connected  with  its  cause,  is  an  incon- 
sistence. For  if  the  event  be  not  connected  with  the  cause, 
it  is  not  dependent  on  the  cause ;  its  existence  is  as  it  were 
loose  from  its  influence,  and  may  attend  it,  or  may  not ;  it 
being  a  mere  contingence,  whether  it  follows  or  attends  the 
influence  of  the  cause,  or  not :  And  that  is  the  same  thing  as 
not  to  be  dependent  on  it  And  to  say,  the  event  is  not  de- 
pendent on  its  cause,  is  absurd  ;  it  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say. 
It  is  not  its  cause,  nor  the  event  the  effect  of  it ;  for  depen- 
dence on  the  ii^uence  of  a  cause  is  the  very  notion  of  an 
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effect  If  there  be  no  such  relation  between  one  thing  and 
another,  consisting  in  the  connection  and  dependence  of  one 
thing  on  the  influence  of  another,  then  it  is  certain  there  is  no 
such  relation  between  them  as  is  signified  by  the  terms  cause 
and  effect.  So  far  as  an  event  is  dependent  on  a  cause,  and 
connected  with  it,  so  much  causality  is  there  in  the  case,  and 
no  more.  The  cause  does,  or  brings  to  pass,  no  more  in  any 
event,  than  is  dependent  on  it.  If  we  say,  the  connection  and 
dependence  is  not  total,  but  partial,  and  that  the  effect, 
though  it  has  some  connection  and  dependence,  yet  b  not 
entu'ely  dependent  on  it;  that  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say, 
that  not  all  that  is  in  the  event  is  an  effect  of  that  cause,  but 
that  only  part  of  it  arises  from  thence,  and  part  some  other 
way. 

2.  If  there  are  some  events  which  are  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  their  causes,  then  it  will  follow,  that  there  are 
some  things  which  come  to  pass  without  any  cause,  contrary 
to  the  supposition.  For  if  there  be  any  event  which  was  not 
necessarily  connected  with  the  influence  of  the  cause  under 
such  circumstances,  then  it  was  contingent  whether  it  would 
attend  or  follow  the'  influence  of  the  cause,  or  no ;  it  might 
have  followed,  and  it  might  not,  when  the  cause  was  the 
same,  its  influence  the  same,  and  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. And  if  so,  why  did  it  follow,  rather  than  not  follow  ? 
Of  this  there  is  no  cause  or  reason.  Therefore  here  is  somen 
thing  without  any  cause  or  reason  why  it  is,  viz.  the  follow- 
ing  of  the  effect  on  the  influence  of  the  cause,  with  which 
it  was  not  necessarily  connected.  If  there  be  no  necessary 
connection  of  the  effect  on  any  thing  antecedent,  then  we 
mav  suppose  that  sometimes  the  event  will  follow  the  cause, 
ana  sometimes  not,  when  the  cause  is  the  same,  and  in  every 
respect  in  the  same  state  and  circumstances.  And  what  can* 
be  the  cause  and  reason  of  this  strange  phenomenon,  even 
this  diversity,  that  in  one  instance,  the  effect  should  follow, 
in  another  not  ?  It  is  evident  by  the  supposition,  that  this  k 
wholly  without  any  cause  or  ground.  Here  is  something  in 
the  present  manner  of  the  existence  of  things,  and  state  of  the 
world,  that  is  absolutely  without  a  cause.  Which  is  contrary 
to  the  supposition,  and  contrary  to  what  has  been  before  de- 
monstrated. 

3.  To  suppose  there  are  some  events  which  have  a 
cause  and  ground  of  their  existence,  that  yet  are  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with  their  cause,  is  to  su|q>08e  that  thev  have 
a  cause  which  is  not  their  cause.  Thus ;  if  the  effect  be  not 
necessarilv  connected  with  the  cause,  with  its  influence  and 
influential  circumstances ;  then,  as  I  observed  before,  it  is  a 
thing  possible  and  supposable,  that  the  eaose  may  sometimes 
exert  the  same  influence,  under  the  same  circumstances,  and 
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jti  the  eflfect  not  follow.  And  if  this  actually  happens  in  any 
instance,  this  instance  is  a  proof,  in  fact,  that  the  influence 
of  the  caose  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect  For  if  it 
had  been  sufficient,  it  would  have  done  it  And  yet,  by  the 
supposition,  in  another  instance,  the  same  cause,  with  per« 
fectly  the  sama  influence,  and  when  all  circumstances  which 
have  any  influence,  are  the  same,  it  wns  followed  with  the  ef- 
fect By  which  it  is  manifest,  that  the  effect  in  this  last 
instance  was  not  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  cause,  but  must 
come  to  pass  some  other  way.  For  it  was  proved  before,  that 
the  influence  of  the  cause  was  not  sufficient  to  produce  the 
efllect  And  if  it  was  not  sufficient  to  produce  it,  then  the 
production  of  it  could  not  be  owing  to  that  influence,  but 
must  be  owing  to  something  else,  or  owing  to  nothing.  And 
if  the  effect  be  not  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  cause,  then 
it  is  not  the  cause.  Which  brings  us  to  the  contradiction  of 
a  eaose,  and  no  cause,  that  which  is  the  ground  and  reason  of 
the  existence  of  a  thing,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not  the 
ground  and  reason  of  its  existence. 

If  the  matter  be  not  aheady  so  plain  as  to  render  any 
farther  reasoning  upon  it  impertinent,  I  would  say,  that  which 
seems  to  be  the  cause  in  the  supposed  case,  can  be  no  cause ; 
its  power  and  influence  having,  on  a  fall  trial,  proved  insuffi- 
cient to  produce  such  an  effect :  and  if  it  be  not  sufficient  to 
produce  it,  then  it  does  not  produce  it  To  say  other- 
wise,  is  to  say,  there  is  power  to  do  that  which  there  is  not 
power  to  do.  If  there  be  in  a  cause  sufficient  power  exerted, 
and  in  circumstances  sufficient  to  produce  an  effect,  and  so 
the  effect  be  actually  produced  at  one  time ;  all  these  things 
concurring,  will  produce  the  effect  at  cdl  times.  And  so  we 
may  torn  it  the  other  way ;  that  which  proves  not  sufficient  at 
one  time,  cannot  be  sufficient  at  another,  with  precisely  the 
same  influential  circumstances.  And  therefore  if  the  effect 
follows,  it  is  not  owing  to  that  cause ;  unless  the  different 
time  be  a  circumstance  which  has  influence  :  but  that  is  con* 
trary  to  the  supposition ;  for  it  is  supposed  that  all  circum* 
stances  that  have  influence,  are  the  same.  And  besides,  this 
would  be  to  suppose  the  time  to  be  the  cause ;  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  supposition  of  the  other  thing  beinff  the  cause. 
But  if  merely  diversity  of  time  has  no  influence,  Uien  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  b  as  much  of  an  absurdity  to  say,  the  cause  was 
sufficient  to  produce  the  effect  at  one  time,  and  not  at  another ; 
as  to  say,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect  at  a  certain 
time,  and  yet  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  same  effisct  at  the 
same  time. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  clearly  manifest,  that  every  effect  has 
a  necessary  connection  with  its  cause,  or  with  that  which  is 
the  true  ground  and  reason  of  its  existence.    And,  therefore, 
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if  there  be  no  event  without  a  cause,  as  was  proved  before, 
then  no  event  whatsoever  is  contingent,  in  the  manner  that 
Arminians  suppose  the  free  acts  of  the  will  to  be  contingent. 


SECT.  IX. 

Of  the  Connection  of  the  Acts  of  the  Will  with  the  Dictates  of 
the  Understanding. 

It  is  manifest,  that  no  Acts  of  the  Will  are  contingent,  in 
such  a  sense  as  to  be  without  all  necessity,  or  so  as  not  to  be 
necessary  with  a  necessity  of  consequence  and  Connection ; 
because  every  Act  of  the  Will  is  some  way  connected  with 
the  Understanding,  and  is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good  is,  in 
the  manner  which  has  already  been  explamed ;  namely,  that 
the  soul  alwavs  wills  or  chooses  that  which  in  the  present 
view  of  the  mmd,  considered  in  the  whole  of  that  view,  and  all 
that  belongs  to  it,  appears  most  agreeable.  Because,  as  was 
observed  before,  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that,  when 
men  act  voluntarily,  and  do  what  they  please,  then  they  do 
what  appears  most  agreeable  to  them  ;  and  to  say  otherwise, 
would  be  as  much  as  to  afiirm,  that  men  do  not  choose  what 
appears  to  suit  them  best,  or  what  seems  most  pleasing  to  them ; 
or  that  they  do  not  choose  what  they  prefer.  Which  Imngs 
the  matter  to  a  contradiction. 

And  as  it  is  very  evident  in  itself,  that  the  Acts  of  the 
Will  have  some  Connection  with  &e  dictates  or  views  of  the 
Understanding,  so  this  is  allowed  by  some  of  the  chief  of  the 
Arminian  writers;  particularly  by  Dr.  Whitby  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Clark.  Dr.  Turnbull,  though  a  great  enemy  to 
the  doctrine  of  necessity,  allows  the  same  thing.  In  his 
Christian  Philosophy^  (p.  196.)  he  with  much  approbation 
cites  another  philosopher,  as  of  the  same  mind,  in  these  words : 
"  No  man,  (says  an  excellent  philosopher)  sets  himself  about 
any  thing,  but  upon  some  view  or  other,  which  serves  him  for 
a  reason  for  what  he  does ;  and  whatsoever  faculties  he  employs, 
the  Understanding,  with  such  light  as  it  has,  well  or  ill  formed, 
constantly  leads ;  and  by  that  light,  true  or  fake,  all  her  opera- 
tive powers  are  directed.  The  Will  itself,  how  absolute  and  in- 
controllable  soever  it  may  be  thought,  never  fails  in  its  obedi- 
ence to  the  dictates  of  the  Understanding.  Temples  have  their 
sacred  images ;  and  we  see  what  influence  they  have  always 
had  over  a  great  part  of  mankind ;  but  in  truth,  the  ideas  and 
images  in  men^s  minds  are  the  invisible  powers  that  constantly 
govern  them ;  and  to  these  they  all  pay  universally  a  ready  sub- 
mission."   But  whether  this  be  in  a  just  consistence  with  them- 
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selves,  and  their  own  notions  of  liberty,  I  desire  may  now  be 
impartially  considered. 

Dr,  Whitby  plainly  supposes,  that  the  Acts  and  Deter- 
minations of  the  Will  always  follow  the  Understanding's  view 
of  the  greatest  good  to  be  obtained,  or  evil  to  be  avoided ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  Determinations  of  the  Will  constantly 
and  infallibly  follow  these  two  things  in  the  Understanding : 
1.  The  degree  of  good  to  be  obtained,  a|id  evil  to  be  avoided, 
proposed  to  the  Understanding,  and  apprehended,  viewed,  and 
taken  notice  of  by  it  2.  The  degree  of  the  Understanding'* $ 
apprehension  of  that  good  or  evil ;  which  is  increased  by  at- 
tention and  consideration.  That  this  is  an  opinion  in  which 
he  is  exceeding  peremptory,  (as  he  is  in  every  opinion  which 
he  maintains  in  his  controversy  with  the  Ccdvimsts)  with  dis* 
dain  of  the  contrary  opinion,  as  absurd  and  self-contradictory, 
will  appear  by  the  following  words, Jn  his  Discourse  on  the 
Five  Points.* 

>'  Now,  it  is  certain,  that  what  naturally  makes  the  Under- 
standing to  perceive,  is  evidence  proposeci,  and  apprehended, 
considered  or  adverted  to :  for  nothing  else  .can  be  requisite 
to  make  us  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Again, 
what  makes  the  Will  choose,  is  something  approved  by  tho 
Understanding ;  and  consequently  appeanng  to  the  soul  as 
good.  And  whatsoever  it  refiisetb,  is  something  represented 
by  the  Understanding,  and  so  appearing  to  the  Will,  as  jevil. 
^Vhence  all  that  God  requires  of  us  is  and  can  be  only  this  ;  to 
refuse  the  ^vil,  and  choose  the  good.  Wherefcu-e,  to  say  that 
evidence  proposed,  apprehended  and  considered,  is  not  suffir 
cient  to  make  the  Understanding  approve ;  or  that  the  greatest 
good  proposed,  the  greatest  evil  threatened,  when  equally  be- 
fieved  and  reflected  on,  is  not  sufficient  to  engage  the  Will  to 
choose  the  good  and  refuse  the  evil,  is  in  effect  to  say,  that 
which  cHone  doth  move  the  Will  to  choose  or  to  refuse^  is  noi 
sufficient  to  engage  it  so  to  do ;  which  being  contradictory  to 
itself,  must  of  necessity  be  false.  Be  it  then  so,  that  we  natu- 
rally have  an  aversion  to  the  truths  proposed  to  us  in  the  ffoe- 
pel :  that  only  can  make  us  indisposed  to  attend  to  them,  out 
eannot  hinder  our  conviction  when  we  do  apprehend  them,  and 
attend  to  them. — ^Be  it,  that  there  is  in  us  also  a  renitency  to 
the  good  we  are  to  choose ;  that  only  can  indispose  us  to  be- 
lieve it  is,*and  to  approve  it  as  our  chiefest  good.  Be  U,  thai; 
we  are  prone  to  the  evil  that  we  should  decline .;  that  only  can 
render  it  the  more,  difficult  feo*  us  to  believe  it  is  .the  worst  of 
evib.  But  yet,  what  we  do  really  believe  to  be  our  chiefest 
good^wiU  sttU  be  chosen;  and  what  we  apprehend  to  be  the 
worst  of  ecUs^  will,  whilst  we  do  continue  unaer  that  comictionj 
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be  reused  by  us.  It  therefore  can  be  only  requisite,  in  order 
to  these  ends,  that  the  Good  Spirit  should  so  illuminate  our 
Understandings,  that  we  attending  to,  and  considering  what 
lies  before  us,  should  apprehend,  and  be  convinced  of  our  duty  ; 
and  that  the  blessings  of  the  sospel  should  be  so  propounded  to 
0^,  as  that  we  may  discern  mem  to  be  our  chiefest  good ;  and 
the  miseries  it  threateneth,  so  as  we  may  be  convinc^  that  they 
are  the  worst  of  evils ;  that  we  may  choose  the  one,  and  refuse 
the  otiier." 

Here  let  it  be  observed,  how  plainly  and  peremptorily  it 
is  asserted,  that  the  greatest  ^ood  proposed^  and  the  greatest  evil 
threatened^  when  e^ially  believed  ana  reflected  on^is  su^ident  to 
engage  the  Will  to  choose  the  good,  and  refuse  the  evil,  and  is 
that  alone  which  doth  mote  the  Will  to  choose  or  to  refuse  ;  cmd 
that  it  is  contradictory  to  itself,  to  simpose  otherwise  ;  and  there* 
fore  must  of  necessity  be  false  ;  ana  then  what  we  do  really  be* 
lieve  to  be  our  chiefest  good  wUl  still  be  chosen,  and  what  we  m- 
prehend  to  be  the  worst  of  evils,  will,  whilst  we  continue  under 
that  conviction,  be  refused  by  us.  Nothing  could  have  been 
said  more  to  the  purpose,  fully  to  signify,  that  the  determina- 
tions of  the  Will  must  evermore  follow  the  illumination,  con- 
viction and  notice  of  the  Understanding,  with  regard  to  the 
greatest  good  and  evil  proposed,  reckomng  both  the  degree  of 
good  and  evil  understood,  and  the  degree  of  Understanding, 
notice  and  conviction  of  that  proposed  good  and  evil ;  and  that 
it  is  thus  necessarily,  and  can  be  otherwise  in  no  instance :  be* 
cause  it  is  asserted,  that  it  implies  a  contradiction,  to  suppose  it 
ever  to  be  otherwise. 

I  am  sensiMe,  the  doctor^s  aim  in  these  assertions  is 
against  the  Ccdvinigts;  to  show,  in  opposition  to  them,  that 
there  is  no  need  of  any  physical  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
on  the  Will,  to  change  and  determine  that  to  a  good  choice, 
but  that  God^s  operation  and  assistance  is  only  moral,  suggest- 
ing ideas  to  the  Understanding;  which  he  supposes  to  be 
enough,  if  those  ideas  are  attemled  to,  infaUibly  to  obtain  the 
end.  But  whatever  his  design  was,  nothing  can  more  directly 
and  fiilly  prove,  that  every  determination  of  the  Will,  in 
choosing  and  refusing,  is  necessary  ;  directly  contrary  to  his 
own  notion  of  the  hberty  of  the  Will.  For  if  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Will,  evermore,  in  this  manner,  follows  the  light, 
conviction,  and  view  of  the  Understanding,  concerning  the 
greatest  good  and  evil,  and  this  be  that  alone  which  moves  the 
Will,  and  it  be  a  contradiction  to  suppose  otherwise  ;  then  it  is 
necessarily  so,  the  Will  necessarily  follows  thb  light  or  view  of 
the  Understanding,  not  only  in  some  of  its  acts,  but  in  every 
act  of  choosing  and  refusing.  So  that  the  Will  does  not  de^ 
termine  itself,  in  any  one  of  its  own  acts ;  but  every  act  of 
choice  and  refusal  depends  on,  and  is  necessarily  connected 
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with  some  antecedent  cause ;  which  cause  is  not  the  Will  it- 
self, nor  any  act  of  its  own,  nor  any  thing  pertaining  to  that 
faculty,  but  somethinjg  belonging  to  another  faculty,  whose  acts 
gio  before  the  Will,  in  all  its  acts,  and  govern  and  determine 
them. 

Here,  if  it  should  be  replied,  that  although  it  be  true,  that 
according  to  the  doctor,  the  final  determination  of  the  Will  al- 
ways depends  upon,  and  is  infallibly  connected  with  the  Un- 
derstandmff^s  conviction,  and  notice  of  the  greatest  good  ;  yet 
the  Acts  of  the  Will  are  not  necessary ;  because  that  conviction 
of  the  Understanding  is  first  dependent  on  a  preceding  Act  of 
the  Will,  in  determining  to  take  notice  of  &e  evidence  exhibit- 
ed ;  by  which  means  the  mind  obtains  that  degree  of  conviction, 
which  is  sufiicient  and  effectuitl  to  determine  the  consequent 
and  ultimate  choice  of  the  WUl ;  and  that  the  Will,  with  regard 
to  that  preceding  act,  whereby  it  determines  whether  to  attend 
or  no,  is  not  necessanr ;  and  that  in  this,-  the  liberty  of  the  Will 
consists,  that  when  God  holds  forth  sufficient  objective  Ught, 
the  Will  is  at  Uberty  whether  to  command  the  attention  of  the 
mind  to  it  or  not 

Nothing  can  be  more  weak  and  inconsiderate  than  such 
a  reply  as  tms.  For  that  preceding  Act  of  the  Will,  in  deter- 
mining to  attend  and  consider,  still  is  an  Act  of  the  WUl;  if  the 
Liberty  of  the  WtU  consists  in  it,  (as  is  supposed)  as  if  it  be 
an  Act  of  the  Will,  it  is  an  act  of  choice  or  refusal.  And  there- 
fore, if  what  the  Doctor  asserts  be  true,  it  is  determined  by 
some  antecedent  light  in  the  Understanding  concerning  the 
greatest  iq>parent  good  or  evil.  For  he  asserts,  it  is  that  light 
which  alone  doth  move  the  Will  to  choose  or  refuse.  And  there- 
fore the  Will  must  be  moved  by  that,  in  choosing  to  attend 
to  the  objective  light  offered,  in  order  to  another  consequent 
act  of  choice :  so  that  this  act  is  no  less  necessary  than  the 
other.  And  if  we  suppose  another  Act  of  the  Will,  still  pre- 
ceding both  these  mentioned,  to  determine  both,  sti))  that 
also  must  be  an  Act  of  the  Will,  and  an  act  of  choice ;  and 
so  must,  by  the  same  principles,  be  infallibly  determined  by 
some  certain  degree  of  light  in  the  Understanding  concern- 
ing the  greatest  good.  And  let  us  suppose  as  many  Acts  of 
the  Will,  one  preceding  another,  as  we  please,  yet  are  they 
every  one  or  them,  necessarily  determined  by  a  certain  degree 
of  light  in  the  Understanding,  concerning  the  greatest  and 
most  eligible  good  in  that  case ;  and  so,  not  one  of  them  fi-ee 
according  to  Dr.  Whitby's  notion  of  fi-eedom.  And  if  it  be 
said,  the  reason  why  men  do  not  attend  to  light  held  forth,  is 
because  of  ill  habits  contracted  by  evil  acts  committed  be- 
fore, whereby  their  minds  are  indisposed  to  consider  the  truth 
held  forth  to  them,  the  difficulty  is  not  at  all  avoided  :  still  the 
question  returns.  What  determined  the  Will  in  those  prececl- 
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•ing  evil  acts  1  It  must,  by  Dr.  Whitbt^s  principles,  still  be 
the  view  of  the  Understanding  concerning  the  greatest  good 
and  evil.  If  this  view  of  the  Understanding  be  tJ^t  cdone  which 
doth  move  the  Will  to  choose  or  refuse^  as  the  Doctor  asserts, 
then  every  act  of  cAotce  or  refusal^  from  a  man^s  first  existence, 
is  ftnoved  ahd  determined  by  this  view ;  and  this  view  of  the 
Understanding  exciting  and  governing  the  act,  must  be  before 
the  act.  And  therefore  the  Will  is  necessarily  determined,  in 
every  one  of  its  acts,  from  a  man^s  first  existence,  by  a  cause 
beside  the  Will^  and  a  cause  that  does  not  proceed  from,  or  de- 
pend on  any  act  of  the  Will  at  all.  Which  at  once  utterly  abo* 
fishes  the  Doctor's  whole  scheme  of  Liberty  of  Will ;  and  he, 
at  one  stroke,  has  cut  the  sinews  of  all  his  arguments  from  the 
goodness,  righteousness,  faithfulness  and  sincerity  of  God,  in 
his  commands,  promises,  threatenings,  calls,  invitations,  and 
expostulations ;  which  he  makes  use  of,  under  the  heads  of  re- 
probation,election,  universal  redemption,  sufiicient  and  efieetual 
grace,  and  the  freedom  of  the  Will  of  man ;  and  has  made  vain 
all  his  exclamations  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Calvinists^  as 
charging  God  with  manifest  unrighteousness,  unfaithfiilness,  hy* 
pocrisy,  fallaciousness,  and  cruelty^ 

I)r.  Samuel  Clark,  in  his  Demonstration  of  the  Being 
and  Attributes  of  God^*  to  evade  the  argument  to  prove  tli^ 
necessity  of  volition,  from  its  necessary  Connection  with  the 
last  dictate  of  the  Understanding,  sup^ses  the  latter  not  to 
be  diverse  from  the  Act  of  the  Will  itself.  But  if  it  be  so, 
it  will  not  alter  the  case  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  Act  If  the 
dictate  of  the  Understanding  be  the  very  same  with  the  de^ 
termination  of  the  Will,  as  Dr.  Clark  supposes,  then  this 
determination  is  no  fruit  or  effect  of  choice  ;  and  if  so,  no  7i- 
hertp  of  choice  has  any  hand  in  it :  it  is  necessary  ;  that  is, 
choice  cannot  prevent  it  If  the  last  dictate  of  the  Understand- 
ing be  the  same  with  the  determination  of  volition  itself,  then 
the  existence  of  that  determination  must  be  necessary  as  to  vo* 
lition ;  in  as  much  as  volition  can  have  no  opportunity  to  deter-^ 
mine  whether  it  shall  exist  or  no,  it  having  existence  already 
before  volition  has  opportunity  to  determine  any  thing.  It  is 
itself  the  very  rise  and  existence  of  volition^  But  a  thing,  aftet^ 
it  exists,  has  no  opportunity  to  determine  as  to  its  own  existence ; 
it  is  too  late  for  that 

If  liberty  consists  in  that  which  Arminians  suppose,  viz. 
in  the  Will  determining  its  own  acts,  having  free  opportunity 
and  being  without  all  necessity  ;  this  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that 
liberty  consists  in  the  soul  having  power  and  opportunity  to 
have  what  determinations  of  the  Will  it  pleases.  And  if  the 
determinations  of  the  Will,  and  the  last  dictates  of  the  Un- 
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derstanding,  be  the  same  thing,  then  Liberty  consists  in  the 
mind  having  power  and 'opportunity  to  choose  its  own  dic- 
tates of  Understanding.  But  this  is  absurd  ;  for  it  is  to  make 
the  determination  of  choice  prior  to  the  dictate  of  Under- 
standing, and  the  ground  of  it ;  which  cannot  consist  with  the 
dictate  of  the  Understanding  being  the  determination  of  choice 
itself; 

Here  is  no  alternative,  but  to  reciur  to  the  old  absurdity 
t>f  one  determination  before  another,  and  the  cause  of  it ; 
and  another  before,  determining  that ;  and  so  on  in  infinitum. 
If  the  last  dictate  of  the  Understanding  be  the  determination 
of  the  Will  itself,  and  the  soul  be  free  with  regard  to  that 
dictate,  in  the  Arminian  notion  of  freedom;  then  the  soul, 
before  that  dictate  of  its  Understanding  exists,  voluntarily 
and  according  to  its  own  choice  determines,  in  every  case, 
what  that  dictate  of  the  Understanding  shall  be;  otherwise 
that  dictate,  as  to  the  Will,  is  necessary  ;  and  the  acts  deter- 
mined by  it  rr*ust  al&o  be  necessary.  So  that  here  is  a  deter- 
mination of  the  mind  prior  to  that  dictate  of  the  Understand- 
ing, an  at^t  of  choice  going  before  it,  choosing  and  determin- 
ing what  that  dictate  of  the  Understanding  shall  be :  and  this 
preced'mg  act  of  choice,  being  a  free  act  of  Will,  must  also  be 
the  same  with  another  last  dictate  of  the  Understanding :  And 
if  the  mind  also  be  free  in  that  dictate  of  Understanding,  that 
must  be  determined  still  by  another ;  and  so  on  for  even 

Besides,  if  the  dictate  of  the  Understanding,  and  deter- 
mination of  the  Will  be  the  same,  this  confounds  the  Under- 
standing and  Will,  and  makes  them  the  same.  Whether 
they  be  the  same  or  no,  I  will  not  now  dispute;  but  only 
would  observe,  that  if  it  be  so,  and  the  Arminian  notion  of 
liberty  consists  in  a  self-determining  power  in  the  Understand- 
ing, free  of  all  necessity ;  being  independent,  undetermined  by 
any  thing  prior  to  its  own  acts  and  determinations ;  and  the 
more  the  Understanding  is  thus  independent,  and  sovereign 
over  its  own  determinations,  the  more  free :  then  the  freedom 
of  the  soul,  as  a  moral  agent,  must  consist  in  the  independence 
of  the  Understanding  on  any  evidence  or  appearance  of  things, 
or  any  thing  whatsoever  that  stands  forth  to  the  view  of  the 
raind,  prior  to  the  Understanding's  determination.  And  what 
^  liberty  is  this !  consisting  in  an  ability,  freedom  and  easiness 
of  judging,  either  according  to  evidence,  or  against  it ;  having 
€t  sovereign  command  over  itself  at  all  times,  to  judge,  either 
agreeably  or  disagreeably  to  What  is  plainly  exhibited  to  its 
own  view.  Certainly,  it  is  no  liberty  that  renders  persons  the 
proper  subjects  of  persuasive  reasoning,  arguments,  expostu- 
lations, and  such  like  moral  means  and  inducements.  The 
use  of  which  with  mankind  is  a  main  argument  of  the  Armi- 
riianstn  to  ilefend  their  notion  of  liberty  without  all  necessity. 
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For  according  to  tbisj  the  more  free  men  are,  the  less  they  are 
under  the  government  of  such  means,  less  subject  to  the  power 
of  evidence  and  reason,  and  more  independent  on  their  influ- 
ence, in  their  determinations. 

And  whether  the  Understanding  and  Will  are  the  same 
or  no,  as  Dr.  Clark  seems  to  suppose,  yet  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty  without  necessity,  the 
free  Will  is  not  determined  by  the  Understanding,  nor  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  the  Understanding ;  and  Uie  further 
from  such  Connection,  the  greater  the  freedom.  And  when 
the  Uberty  is  full  and  complete,  the  determinations  of  the  Will 
have  no  Connection  at  all  with  the  dictates  of  the  Understand- 
ing. And  if  so,  in  vain  are  all  the  applications  to  the  Under- 
standing, in  order  to  induce  to  any  free  virtuous  act ;  and  so 
in  vain  are  all  instructions,  counsels,  invitations,  expostulations, 
and  all  arguments  and  persuasives  whatsoever:  for  these  are 
but  applications  to  the  Understanding,  and  a  clear  and  lively 
exhibition  of  the  objects  of  choice  to  the  mind^s  view.  But 
if,  after  all,  the  Will  must  be  self-determined,  and  indepen- 
dent on  the  Understanding,  to  what  purpose  are  things  thus 
represented  to  the  Understanding,  in  order  to  determine  the 
choice?  ' 


SECT.  X. 

Volition  necessarily  connected  ivith  the  Influence  of  Motives ; 
with  particular  Observations  on  the  great  Inconsistence  of 
Mr.  Chvbb^s  Assertions  and  Reasonings^  about  the  Free- 
dom of  the  Will 

That  every  act  of  the  will  has  some  cause,  and  conse- 
quently (by  what  has  been  already  proved)  has  a  necessary 
cofanection  with  its  cause,  and  so  is  necessary  by  a  necessity 
of  connection  and  conseq^uence,  is  evident  by  this,  that  every 
act  of  the  will  whatsoever  is  excited  bv  some  motive  :  which  is 
manifest,  because,  if  the  mind,  in  willing  after  the  manner  it 
does,  is  excited  by  no  motive  or  inducement,  then  it  has  no 
end  which  it  proposes  to  itself,  or  pursues  in  so  doing ;  it  aims 
at  nothing,  and  seeks  nothing.  And  if  it  seeks  nothing,  then  it 
does  not  go  after  any  thing,  or  exert  any  inclination  or  prefer- 
ence towards  any  thing.  Which  brings  the  matter  to  a  con- 
tradiction ;  because  for  the  mind  to  will  something,  and  for  it 
to  go  after  something  by  an  act  of  preference  and  inclination, 
are  the  same  thing. 

But  if  every  act  of  the  will  is  excited  by  a  Motive,  then 
that  Motive  is  the  cause  of  the  act.  If  the  acts  of  the  will  are 
excited   by  Motives,  then  Motives  are  the  causes  of  their 
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being  excited ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  cause  of  their 
existence.  And  if  so,  the  existence  of  the  acts  of  the  will  is 
properly  the  effect  of  their  Motives.  Motives  do  nothing,  as 
Motives  or  inducements,  but  by  their  influence ;  and  so  much 
as  is  done  by  their  influence  is  the  effect  of  them.  For  that  b 
the  notion  of  an  effect,  something  that  is  brought  to  pass  by  the 
influence  of  something  else. 

And  if  volitions  are  properly  the  effects  of  their  Motives, 
then  they  are  necessarily  connected  with  their  Motives.  Every 
effect  and  event  being,  as  was  proved  before,  necessarily  con- 
nected with  that  which  is  the  proper  ground  and  reason  of  its 
existence.  Thus  it  is  manifest,  that  volition  is  necessary,  and  is 
not  from  any  self-determining  power  in  the  will :  the  volition, 
which  is  caused  by  previous  Motive  and  inducement,  is  not 
caused  by  the  will  exercising  a  sovereign  power  over  itself,  to 
determine,  cause  and  excite  volitions  in  itself.  This  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  will  acting  in  a  state  of  indifference  and  eauili* 
briunt,  to  determine  itself  to  a  preference ;  for  the  way  in  mnch 
Motives  operate  is  by  biassing  the  will,  and  giving  it  a  certain 
inclination  or  preponderaton  one  way. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Chubb,  in  his 
Collection  of  Tracts  on  various  Subjects,  has  advanced  a  scheme 
of  liberty,  which  is  greatly  divided  against  itself,  and  thoroughly 
subversive  of  itself ;  and  that  many  ways. 

I.  He  is  abundant  in  asserting,  that  the  will,  in  all  its  acts, 
is  influenced  by  motive  and  excitement ;  and  that  this  is  the 
precious  ground  and  reason  of  all  its  acts,  and  that  it  is  never 
otherwise  in  any  instance.  He  says,  (p.  363.)  ^^  No  action  can 
take  place  without  some  Motive  to  excite  it.''  And  (p.  3^.) 
'-*'  Volition  cannot  take  place  without  some  previous  reason  or 
Motive  to  induce  it.''  And  (p.  310.)  Action  would  not  takeplace 
without  some  reason  or  motive  to  induce  it ;  it  being  absurd  to 
Bupposcy  that  the  active  faculty  would  be  exerted  without  some 
PRKVious  reason  to  dispose  the  mind  toactionJ*'*  So  (also  p.  357.) 
And  he  speaks  of  these  things,  as  what  we  may  be  absolutely 
certain  of,  and  which  are  the  foundation,  the  only  foundation 
we  have  of  certainly  respecting  God's  moral  perfections. 
(p.353— 355,361— 364.) 

And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  by  his  scheme,  the  mfluence  of 
Motives  upon  us  to  excite  to  action,  and  to  be  actually  aground 
of  volition,  is  consequent  on  the  volition  or  choice  of  the  mind. 
For  he  very  greatly  msists  upon  it,  that  in  all  free  actions,  be- 
fore the  mmd  is  the  subject  of  those  volitions,  which  Motives 
excite,  it  chooses  to  be  so.  It  chooses,  whether  it  will  comply 
with  the  Motive,  which  presents  itself  in  view,  or  not;  and 
when  various  Motives  are  presented,  it  chooses  wluch  it  vrill 
yield  to,  and  which  it  will  reject,  (p.  356.)  "  Every  man  has 
power  to  act,  or  to  refrain  from  actmg  agreeably  with,  6t  con- 
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trary  to,  any  motive  that  presents-"  (p.  257.)  "  Every  man  is 
at  liberty  to  act,  or  refrain  from  acting  agreeably  with,  or  con- 
trary to,  what  each  of  these  Motives,  considered  singly,  would 
excite  him  to. — Man  has  power,  and  is  as  much  at  liberty  to 
reject  the  Motive,  that  does  prevail,  as  he  has  power,  and  is  at 
liberty  to  reject  those  Motives  that  do  not."  (And^  so  p.  310, 
311.)  ^^  In  order  to  constitute  a  moral  a^ent,  it  is  necessary, 
that  he  should  have  power  to  act,  or  to  refram  from  acting,  upon 
such  moral  Motives,  as  he  pleases."  And  to  the  like  purpose 
in  many  other  places*  According  to  these  things,  the  will 
acts  first,  and  chooses  or  refuses  to  comply  wim  the  Mo- 
tive, that  is  presented,  before  it  falls  under  its  prevailing 
influence  :  and  it  is  first  determined  by  the  mind^s  pleasure  or 
choice,  what  Motives  it  will  be  induced  by,  before  it  is  induced 
by  them. 

Now,  how  can  these  things  han^  together  ?  How  can  the 
mind  first  act,  and  by  its  act  of  vohtion  and  choice  determine, 
what  motives  shall  be  the  ground  and  reason  of  its  volition  and 
choice  ?  For  this  supposes,  the  choice  is  already  made,  before 
the  Motive  has  its  effect ;  and  that  the  volition  is  already  exert- 
ed, before  the  Motive  prevails,  so  as  actually  to  be  the  ground 
of  the  volition ;  and  make  the  prevailing  of  the  Motive  the  con- 
sequence of  the  volition,*  of  which  yet  it  is  the  ground.  If  the 
mind  has  already  chosen  to  comply  with  a  Motive,  and  to  yield 
to  its  excitement,  the  excitement  comes  in  too  late,  and  is  need- 
less aAerwards.  If  the  mind  has  alreculy  chosen  to  yield  to  a 
Motive  which  inviteg  to  a  thing,  that  implies,  and  in  fact  is  a 
choosing  of  the  thing  invited  to  ;  and  the  very  act  of  choice  is 
1»efore  the  influence  of  the  Motive  which  induces,  and  is  the 
ground  of  the  choice  ^  the  son  is  before-hand  with  the  father 
that  beffets  him  :  the  choice  is'  supposed  to  be  the  ground  of 
Uiat  influence  of  the  Motive,  which  very  influence  is  supposed 
to  be  the  sround  of  the  choice.  And  so  vice  versa^  the  choice 
is  supposed  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  influence  of  the  Mo- 
tive, which  influence  of  the  Motive  is  the  consequence  of  thai 
very  jchoice. 

And  besides,  if  the  will  acts  first  towards  the  Motive  be- 
fore if  falls  under  its  influence,  and  the  prevailing  of  the 
Motive  upon  it  to  induce  \i  to  act  and  choose,  be  the  icuii  and 
consequence  of  its  act  and  choice,  then  how  is  the  Motive 
"  a  PREVIOUS  ground  and  reason  of  the  act  and  choice,  so  that 
in  the  nature  of  the  things,  volition  cannot  take  place  without 
some  PREVIOUS  reason  and  Motive  to  induce  it ;"  and  that  this 
act  b  consequent  upon,  and  follows  the  motive?  Which 
things  Mr.  Chubb  often  asserts,  as  of  certain  and  undoubted 
truth.  So  that  the  very  same  Motive  is  both  previous  and  con-^ 
sequent,  both  before  and  after,  both  the  ground  and  fruit  of  thi^ 
very  same  thing ! 
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11.  Agreeable  to  the  forementioned  inconsistent  notion  of 
the  will  first  acting  towards  the  Motive,  choosing  whether  it 
will  comply  with  it,  in  order  to  it  becoming  a  ground  of  the 
will's  acting,  before  any  act  of  volition  can  take  place,  Mr. 
Chubb  frequently  calls  Motives  and  excitements  to  the  action 
of  the  will,  "  the  passive  ground  or  reason  of  that  action. •* 
Which  is  a  remarkable  phrase ;  than  which  I  presume  there  is 
none  more  unintelligible,  and  void  of  distinct  and  consistent 
meaning,  in  ail  the  writings  of  Duns  Scotus,  or  Thomas 
Aquinas.  When  he  represents  the  Motive  volition  as  passive, 
he  must  mean — passive  in  that  affair,  or  passive  with  respect 
to  that  action,  which  he  speaks  of;  otherwise  it  is  nothing  to 
the  design  of  his  argument :  he  must  mean,  (if  that  can  be 
called  a  meaning)  that  the  Motive  to  volition  is  first  acted  upon 
or  towards  by  the  volition,  choosing  to  yield  to  it,  making  it  a 
ground  of  action,  or  determining  to  fetch  its  influence  from 
thence ;  and  so  to  make  it  a  previous  ground  of  its  own  exci- 
tation and  existence.  Which  is  the  same  absurdity,  as  if  one 
should  say,  that  the  soul  of  man,  previous  to  its  existence 
chose  by  what  cause  it  would  come  into  existence,  and  acted 
upon  its  cause,  to  fetch  influence  thence  to  bring  it  into  being  ; 
and  so  its  cause  was  a  passive  ground  of  its  existence ! 

Mr.  Chubb  very  plainly  supposes  Motive  or  excitement 
to  be  the  ground  of  the  being  of  volition.  He  speaks  of  it  as 
the  grounder  reason  of  the  exertion  of  an  act  of  the  will,  (p. 
391,  and  392.)  and  expressly  says,  that  ^^  volition  candot  take 
PLACE  without  some  previous  ground  or  Motive  to  induce  it," 
"(p.  363.)  And  he  speaks  of  the  act  as  "  from  the  Motive,  and 
FROM  THE  INFLUENCE  of  the  Motivc,"  (p.  352)  "  and  from  the 
influence  that  the  Motive  has  on  the  man,  for  the  production 
of  an  action,**  (p.  317.)  Certainly  there  is  no  need  of  multi- 
plying words  about  this ;  it  is  easily  judged,  whether  Motive 
can  be  the  ground  of  volition  taking  place,  so  that  the  very 
production  of  it  is  from  the  influence  of  the  Motive,  and  yet 
the  Motive,  before  it  becomes  the  ground  of  the  volition,  is 
passive,  or  acted  upon  by  the  volition.  But  this  I  will  say, 
that  a  man  who  insists  so  much  on  clearness  of  meaning  in 
others,  and  is  so  much  in  blaming  their  confusion  and  incon- 
sistence, ought  if  he  was  able,  to  have  explained  his  meaning 
in  this  phrase  of  "passive  giound  of  action,"  so  as  to  shew  it 
not  to  be  confused  and  inconsistent. 

If  any  should  suppose,  that  Mr.  Chubb  when  he  speaks  of 
Motive  as  a  "passive  ground  of  action,"  does  not  mean  passive 
with  regard  to  that  volition  which  it  is  the  ground  of,  but  some 
other  antecedent  volition  (though  his  purpose  and  argument, 
and  whole  discourse,  will  by  no  means  allow  of  such  a  suppo- 
sition) yet  it  would  not  help  the  matter  in  the  least.  For,  (1.) 
If  we  suppose  an  act,  by  which  the  sonl  chooses  to  yi%ld  to  the 
VOL.  n.  .  12 
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invitation  of  a  Motive  to  another  volition ;  both  these  supposed 
volitions  are  in  effect  the  very  same.  A  volition  to  yield  to  the 
force  of  a  Motive  inviting  to  choose  something,  comes  to  just 
the  same  thing  as  choosing  the  thing,  which  the  Motive  invites 
to,  as  I  observed  before.  So  that  here  can  be  no  room  to  help 
the  matter,  by  a  distinction  of  two  voUtions.  (2.)  If  the  Motive 
be  passive,  not  with  respect  to  the  same  volition,  to  which  the 
Motive  excites,  but  to  one  truly  distinct  and  prior ;  yet,  by  Mr. 
Chubb,  that  prior  volition  cannot  take  place  without  a  Motive 
or  excitement,  as  ^previous  ground  of  its  existence.  For  he  in- 
sists, that  ^^  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  any  volition  should  take 
place  without  some  previous  Motive  to  induce  it."  So  that  at 
last  it  comes  to  just  the  same  absurdity:  for  iS  every  volition 
must  have  a  previous  Motive,  then  the  y^ty  first  in  the  whole 
series  must  be  excited  by  a  previous  Motive ;  and  yet  the  Motive 
to  that  first  voUtion  is  pcusive  ;  but  cannot  be  passive  with  re- 
gard to  another  antecedent  volition,  because,  by  the  supposi- 
tion, it  is  the  very  first:  therefore  if  it  be  passive  with  respect 
to  any  volition,  it  must  be  so  with  regard  to  that  very  vohtion 
of  which  it  is  the  ground,  and  that  is  excited  by  it. 

III.  Though  Mr.  Chubb  asserts,  as  above,  that  every 
volition  has  some  Motive,  and  that  ^^m  the  nature  of  the  things 
novolitioncan  take  place  without  some  Motive  to  induce  »t;" 
yet  he  asserts,  that  volition  does  not  always  follow  the  strong- 
est Motive ;  or,  in  other  words,  is  not  governed  by  any  superior 
strength  of  the  Motive  that  is  followed,  beyond  Motives  to 
the  contrary,  previous  to  the  volition  itself.  His  own  words, 
(p.  258.^  are  as  follow:  ^'Though  with  regard  to  physical 
causes,  tnat  which  is  strongest  always  prevails,  yet  it  is  other- 
wise with  regard  to  moral  causes.  Of  these,  sometimes  the 
stronger,  sometimes  the  weaker,  prevails.  And  the  ground 
of  this  difference  is  evident,  namely,  that  what  we  call  moral 
causes,  strictly  speaking,  are  no  causes  at  all,  but  barely  pas- 
sive reasons  of,  or  excitements  to  the  action,  or  to  the  re- 
fraining from  acting ;  which  excitements  we  have  power,  or 
are  at  liberty  to  comply  with  or  reject,  as  I  have  shewed 
above.*'  And  so  throughout  the  paragraph,  he,  in  a  variety 
of  phrases,  insists,  that  the  will  is  not  always  determined  by 
the  strongest  Motive,  unless  by  strongest  we  preposterously 
mean  actually  prevailmg  in  the  event;  which  is  not  in  the 
Motive,  but  in  the  will ;  but  that  the  will  is  not  always  deter- 
mined by  the  Motive,  which  is  strongest  by  any  strength 
previous  to  the  volition  itself.  And  he  elsewhere  abundantly 
asserts,  that  the  will  is  determined  by  no  superior  strength  or 
advantage,  that  Motives  have,  from  any  constitution  or  state  of 
things,  or  any  circumstances  whatsoever,  previous  to  the 
actual  determination  of  the  will.    And  indeed  his  whole  dis- 
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course  on  human  liberty  implies  it,  his  whole  scheme  is  found- 
ed upon  it. 

but  these  things  cannot  stand  together.  There  is  a  diver- 
sity of  strength  in  Motives  to  choice,  previous  to  the  choice 
itself*  Mr.  Chubb  himself  supposes,  tnat  they  do  previously 
invite^  indtKe^  excite  and  dispose  the  mind  to  action.  This  im- 
plies, that  they  have  somethmg  in  themselves  that  is  inviting^ 
some  tendency  to  induce  and  dispose  to  volition,  previous  to 
volition  itself.  And  if  they  have  in  themselves  this  nature 
and  tendency,  doubtless  they  have  it  in  certain  Umited  degrees, 
which  are  capable  of  diversity ;  and  some  have  it  in  greater 
degrees,  others  in  less ;  and  they  that  have  most  of  this  ten- 
dency, considered  with  all  their  nature  and  circumstances, 
previous  to  volition,  are  the  strongest  motives ;  and  those  that 
have  least,  are  the  weakest  Motives. 

Now  if  volition  sometimes  does  not  follow  the  Motive 
which  is  strongest,  or  has  most  previous  tendency  or  advantage, 
all  things  considered,  to  induce  or  excite  it,  but  follows  me 
weakest,  or  that  which  as  it  stands  previously  in  the  mind^s 
view,  has  least  tendency  to  induce  it ;  herein  the  will  appa- 
rently acts  wholly  without  Motive,  without  any  previous  reason 
to  dispose  the  mind  to  it,  contrary  to  what  the  same  author 
supposes.    The  act,  wherein  the  will  must  proceed,  without 
a  previous  motive  to  induce  it,  is  the   act  of  preferring  the 
weakest  motive.    For  how  absurd  is  it  to  say,  the  mind  sees 
previous  reason  in  the  Motive,  to  prefer  that  Motive  before  the 
-  other ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  suppose,  that  there  is  nothii^ 
in  the  Motive,  in  its  nature,  state  or  any  circumstances  of  it 
whatsoever,  as  it  stands  in  the  previous  view  of  the  mind,  that 
gives  it  any  preference ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  other  Motive 
that  stands  in  competition  with  it,  in  all  these  respects,  has 
most  belonging  to  it  that  is  inviting  and  moving,  and  has  most 
of  a  tendency  to  choice  and  preference.     This  is  certainly  as 
much  as  to  say,  there  is  previous  ground  and  reason  in  the 
Motive  for  the  act  of  preference,  and  yet  no  previous  reason 
for  it.     By  the  supposition,  as  to  all  that  is  in  the  two  rival 
Motives  which   tends  to  preference,  previous  to  the  act  of 
preference,  it  is  not  in  that  which  is  preferred,  but  wholly  in 
the  other:  and  yet  Mr.  Chubb  supposes,  that  the  act  of  pre- 
ference is  ftomprevious  ground  and  reason  in  the  Motive  which 
IS  preferred.     But  are  these  things  consistent  ?     Can  there  be 
previous  ground  in  a  thing  for  an  event  that  takes  place, 
and  yet  no  previous  tendency  in  it  to  that  event  ?   If  one  thing 
follows  another,  without  any  previous  tendency  to  its  following, 
then  I  should  think  it  very  plain,  that  it  follows  it  without  any 
manner  of  previous  reason  why  it  should  follow. 

Yea,  in  this  case,  Mr.  Chubb  supposes,  that  the  event 
follows  an  antecedent,  as  the  ground  of  its  existence,  which 
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has  not  only  no  tendency  to  it,  but  a  contrary  tendency.  The 
event  is  the  preference,  which  the  mind  gives  to  that  Motive, 
which  is  weaker,  as  it  stands  in  the  previous  view  of  the  mind; 
the  immediate  antecedent  is  the  view  the  mind  has  of  the  two 
rival  Motives  conjuncitly ;  in  which  previous  view  of  the  mind, 
all  the  preferableness,  or  previous  tendency  to  preference,  is 
supposed  to  be  on  the  other  side,  or  in  the  contrary  Motive  ; 
'  and  all  the  unworthiness  of  preference,  and  so  previous  ten- 
dency to  comparative  neglect,  or  undervaluing,  is  on  that  side 
which  is  preferred :  and  yet  in  this  view  of  the  mind  is  sup- 
posed to  DC  the  previous  ground  or  reason  of  this  act  of  pre- 
ference, exciting  t>,  and  disposing  the  mind  to  it.  Which,  I 
leave  the  reader  to  judge,  whether  it  be  absurd  or  not.  If  it 
be  not,  then  it  is  not  absurd  to  say,  that  the  previous  tendency 
of  an  antecedent  to  a  consequent,  is  the  ground  and  reason 
why  that  consequent  does  not  follow ;  and  the  want  of  a  pre- 
vious tendency  to  an  event,  yea,  a  tendency  to  the  con- 
trary, is  the  true  ground  and  reason  why  that  event  does 
follow. 

An  act  of  choice  or  preference  is  a  comparative  act, 
wherein  the  mind  acts  with  reference  to  two  or  nnore  thing» 
that  are  compared,  and  stand  in  competition  in  the  mind^s 
view.  If  the  mind,  in  this  comparative  act,  prefers  that  which 
appears  inferior  in  the  comparison,  then  the  mind  herein  actsr 
absolutely  without  Motive,  or  inducement,  or  any  temptation 
whatsoever.  Then,  if  a  hungry  man  has  the  offer  of  two 
sorts  of  food,  to  both  which  he  finds  an  appetite,  but  has  a 
stronger  appetite  to  one  than  the  other ;  ana  there  be  no  cir- 
cumstances or  excitements  whatsoever  in  the  case  to  induce 
him  to  take  either  the  one  or  the  other,  but  merely  his  appetite : 
if  in  the  choice  he  makes  between  them,  he  chooses  that 
which  he  has  least  appetite  to,  and  refuses  that  to  which  he 
has  the  strongest  appetite,  this  is  a  choice  made  absolutely  with- 
out previous  Motive,  Excitement,  Reason,  or  Temptation,  as 
much  as  if  he  were  perfectly  without  all  appetite  to  either ; 
because  his  volition  in  this  case  is  a  comparative  act,  following 
a  comparative  view  of  the  food  which  he  chooses,  in  which 
view  his  preference  has  absolutely  no  previous  ^ound,  yea,  is 
against  all  previous  ground  and  motive.  And  if  there  be  any 
principle  in  man,  from  whence  an  act  of  choice  may  arise 
after  this  manner,  from  the  same  principle  volition  may  arise 
wholly  without  Motive  on  either  side.  If  the  mind  in  its  voli- 
tion can  go  beyond  Motive,  then  it  can  go  without  Motive  : 
for  when  it  is  beyond  the  Motive,  it  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Motive,  out  of  the  limits  of  its  influence,  and  so  without  Mo- 
tive. If  so,  this  demonstrates  the  independence  of  volition  od 
Mqtive ;  and  no  reason  can  be  given  for  what  Mr.  Chubb  so 
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often  asserts,  even  that  '^  in  the  nature  of  things  voliiioti  cannot 
take  place  without  a  Motive  to  induce  i^." 

if  the  Most  High  should  endow  a  balance  with  agency  ot 
activity  of  nature,  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  unequal  weights 
are  put  into  the  scales,  its  agency  could  enable  it  to  cause  that 
scale  to  descend,  which  has  the  least  weight,  and  so  to  raise 
the  greater  weieht ;  this  would  clearly  demonstrate,  that  the 
motion  of  the  baJance  does  not  depend  on  weights  in  the  scales  ; 
at  least,  as  much  as  if  the  balance  should  move  itself,  when 
there  is  no  weight  in  either  scale.  And  the  activity  of  the  ba- 
lance which  is  sufficient  to  move  itself  against  the  greater  weight, 
must  certainly  be  more  than  sufficient  to  move  it  when  there  is 
DO  weight  at  all. 

Mr.  CuuBB  supposes,  that  the  will  cannot  stir  at  all  with- 
out some  Motive ;  and  also  supposes,  that  if  there  be  a  Mo- 
tive to  one  thing,  and  none  to  the  contrary,  volition  will  in- 
fallibly follow  that  Motive.  This  is  virtually  to  suppose  an 
entire  dependence  of  the  will  on  Motives ;  if  it  were  not 
ivholly  dependent  on  them,  it  could  surely  help  itself  a  little 
without  them  ;  or  help  itself  a  little  against  a  Motive,  without 
help  from  the  strength  and  weiffht  of  a  contrary  Motive.  And 
'  yet  his  supposing  that  the  will,  when  it  has  before  it  various 
opposite  Motives,  can  use  them  as  it  pleases,  and  choose  its 
own  influence  from  them,  and  neglect  the  strongest,  and  fol- 
low the  weakest,  supposes  it  to  be  wholly  independent  on 
Motives. 

It  further  appears,  on  Mr.  Chubb^s  hypothesis,  that  voli- 
tion must  be  without  any  previous  ^ound  in  any  Motive,  thus : 
if  it  be,  as  he  supposes,  that  the  will  is  not  determined  by  any 
previous  superior  strength  of  the  Motive,  but  determines  and 
chooses  its  own  Motive,  then,  when  the  rival  Motives  are  ex- 
actly equal,  in  all  respects,  it  may  follow  either  ;  and  may  in 
such  a  case,  sometimes  follow  one,  sometimes  the  other. 
And  if  so,  this  diversity  which  appears  between  the  acts  of  the 
will,  is  plainly  without  previous  ground  in  either  of  the  Mo- 
tives ;  for  all  that  is  previously  in  the  Motives  is  supposed  pre- 
cisely and  perfectly  the  same,  without  any  diversity  whatso- 
ever. Now  perfect  identity,  as  to  all  that  is  previous  in  the 
antecedent^  cannot  be  the  ground  and  reason  of  diversity  in 
the  consequent  Perfect  identity  in  the  ground,  cannot  be  a 
reason  why  it  is  not  followed  with  the  same  consequence.  And 
therefore  the  source  of  this  diversity  of  consequence  must  be 
sought  for  elsewhere. 

And  lastly,  it  may  be  observed,  that  however  much  Mr. 
Chubb  insists,  that  no  volition  can  take  place  without  some 
Motive  to  induce  it,  which  previously  disposes  the  mind  to  it ; 
yet^  as  he  also  insists  that  the  mind,  without  reference  to  any 
superior  strength  of  Motives,  picks  and  chooses  for  its  Motive 
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to  follow  ;  he  himself  herein  plainly  supposes,  that,  with  regard 
to  the  mind's  preference  of  one  Motive  before  another — it  is 
not  the  Motive  that  disposes  the  will,  but — ^the  will  disposes  it- 
self to  follow  the  Motive. 

IV.  Mr.  Chubb  supposes  necessity  to  be  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  agency  ;  and  that  to  suppose  a  being  to  be  an 
agent  in  that  which  is  necessary,  is  a  plain  contradiction,  p. 
311,  and  throughout  his  discourses  on  the  subject  of  Liberty, 
he  supposes,  that  necessity  cannot  consist  with  agency  or 
freedom  ;  and  that  to  suppose  otherwise,  is  to  make  Lioerty 
and  Necessity,  Action  and  Passion,  the  same  thing.  And  so 
he  seems  to  suppose,  that  there  is  no  action,  strictly  speaking, 
but  volition  ;  and  tliat  as  to  the  effects  of  volition  in  body  or 
mind,  in  themselves  considered,  being  necessary,  they  are 
said  to  be  free,  only  as  they  are  the  effects  of  an  act  that  is  not 
necessary. 

And  yet,  according  to  him,  volition  itself  is  the  effect  of 
volition  ;  yea,  every  act  of  free  volition  ;  and  therefore  every 
act  of  free  volition  must,  by  what  has  now  been  observed 
from  him,  be  necessary.  That  every  act  of  free  volition  is 
itself  the  effect  of  volition,  is  abundantly  supposed  by  him. 
In  p.  341,  he  says,  ^^If  a  man  is  such  a  creature  as  I  have 
proved  him  to  be,  that  is,  if  he  has  in  him  a  power  of  Liberty 
of  doing  either  good  or  evil,  and  either  of  these  is  the  subject 
of  his  own  free  choice,  so  that  he  might,  if  he  had  pleased, 

have  CHOSEN  and  done  the  contrary." Here  he  supposes, 

all  that  is  good  or  evil  in  man  is  the  effect  of  his  choice ;  and' 
so  that  his  good  or  evil  choice  itself  is  the  effect  of  his  plea- 
sure or  choice,  in  these  words,  *^  he  might  if  he  had  pleased, 
Aotje  chosen  the  contrary.'*^  So  in  p.  356,  "  Though  it  be 
highly  reasonable,  that  a  man  should  always  choose  the 
greater  good, — ^yet  he  may,  if  he  please,  choose  otherwise." 
Which  is  the  same  thing  as  if  he  had  said,  he  may  if  he  chooses^ 
choose  otherwise.  And  then  he  coes  on, — ^'*  that  is,  he  may, 
ifhefleases^  choose  what  is  good  lor  himself,"  &c.  And  again 
in  the  same  page,  ^^  The  will  is  not  confined  by  the  under- 
standing to  any  particular  sort  of  good,  whether  greater 
or  less ;  but  it  is  at  liberty  to  choose  what  kind  of  good  it 
pletues,^'' — If  there  be  any  meaning  in  the  last  words,  it  must 
De  this,  that  the  wiU  is  at  liberty  to  choose  what  kind  of  good 
it  chooses  to  choose  ;  supposing  the  act  of  choice  itself  deter> 
mined  by  an  antecedent  choice.  The  Liberty  Mr.  Chubb 
speaks  of,  is  not  only  a  man^s  power  to  move  his  body,  agree* 
aoly  to  an  antecedent  act  of  choice,  but  to  use,  or  exert  the 
faculties  of  his  soul.  Thus,  (p.  379,)  speaking  of  the  faculties 
of  the  mind,  he  says, "  Man  has  power  and  is  at  liberty  to 
neglect  these  faculties,  to  use  them  aright,  or  to  abuse  tbem, 
as  he  pleases.^''    And  that  he  supposes  an  act  of  choice,  or 
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exercise  of  pleasure,  properly  distinct  from,  and  antecedent 
to,  those  acts  thus  chosen,  directing,  commanding  and  pro- 
ducing the  chosen  acts,  and  even  the  acts  of  choice  them- 
selves, is  very  plain  in  page  "283.  *'  He  can  command  his  ac- 
tions ;  and  herein  consists  his  Liberty ;  he  can  give  or  deny 
himself  that  pleasure,  as  he  pleases.  And  p,  377. — If  the  ac- 
tions of  men — are  not  the  produce  of  a  free  choice^  or  elec- 
tion, but  spring  from  a  necessity  of  nature, he  cannot  in 

reason  be  the  object  of  reward  or  punishment  on  their  ac- 
count Whereas,  if  action  in  man,  whether  good  or  evil,  b 
the  produce  of  wUl  or  free  choice^  so  that  a  man  in  either 
case  had  it  in  his  power,  and  was  at  liberty  to  have  chosen 
the  contrary,  he  is  the  proper  object  of  reward  or  punishment, 
according  as  he  chooses  to  behave  himself/'  Here,  in  these 
last  words,  he  speaks  of  Liberty  of  choosing,  according  as  he 
CHOOSES.  So  that  the  behaviour  which  he  speaks  of  as  subject 
to  bis  choice,  is  his  choosing  itself,  as  well  as  his  external  con- 
duct consequent  upon  it.  And  therefore  it  is  evident,  he  means 
not  only  external  actions,  but  the  acts  of  choice  themselves, 
when  he  speaks  of  all  free  actions^  as  the  £roduce  of  free 
choice.  And  this  is  abundantly  evident  in  what  he  says  else- 
where, (p.  372, 373). 

Now  these  things  imply  a  twofold  great  inconsistence. 

1.  To  suppose,  as  Mr.  Chubb  plainly  does,  that  every 
free  act  of  choice  is  commanded  6y,  and  is  the  produce  of  free 
choice^  is  to  suppose  the  first  free  act  of  choice  belongmg  to 
the  case,  yea,  the  first  free  act  of  choice  that  ever  man  exert- 
ed, to  be  the  produce  of  an  antecedent  act  of  choice.  But  I 
hope  I  need  not  labour  at  all  to  convince  my  readers,  that  it  is 
an  absurdity  to  say,  the  very  frst  act  is  the  produce  of  another 
act  that  went  before  it 

2.  If  it  were  both  possible  and  real,  as  Mr.  Chubb  in- 
sists, that  every  free  act  of  choice  were  the  produce  or  the  ef- 
fect of  a  free  act  of  choice ;  yet  even  then,  iiccording  to  his 
principles,  no  one  act  of  choice  would  be  free,  but  every  one 
necessary ;  because,  every  act  of  choice  being  the  effect  of  a 
foregoing  act,  every  act  would  be  necessarily  connected  with 
that  foregoing  cause.  For  Mr.  Chubb  himself  says,  (p.  389.) 
"  When  the  self-moving  power  is  exerted,  it  becomes  the  ne- 
cessary cause  of  its  eJOfects.^^ — So  that  his  notion  of  a  free  act 
that  is  rewardable  or  punishable,  is  a  heap  of  contradictions. 
It  is  a  free  act,  and  yet,  by  his  own  notion  of  freedom,  is  ne- 
cessary ;  and  therefore  by  him  it  is  a  contradiction,  to  suppose 
it  to  be  free.  According  to  him,  every  free  act  is  the  produce 
of  a  free  act ;  so  that  there  must  be  an  infinite  number  of  free 
acts  in  succession,  without  any  beginning,  in  an  agent  that  has 
a  beginning.  And  therefore  here  is  an  infinite  number  of  free 
acts,  every  one  of  them  free ;   and  yet  not  any  one  of  them 
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free,  but  every  act  in  the  whole  infinite  chain  a  necessary  ef- 
fect. All  the  acts  are  rewardable  or  punishable,  and  yet  the 
agent  cannot,  in  reason,  be  the  object  of  reward  or  punish- 
ment, on  account  of  any  one  of  these  actions.  He  is  active 
in  them  all,  and  passive  in  none ;  yet  active  in  none,  but  pas- 
sive in  all,  &c. 

V.  Mr.  Chubb  most  strenuously  denies,  that  Motives  are 
causes  of  the  acts  of  the  will;  or  that  the  moving  principle  in 
man  is  moved^  or  caused  to  be  exerted  by  Motives*  His  words, 
(p.  388  and  389,)  are,  ^^  If  the  moving  principle  in  man  is 
MOVED,  or  CAUSED  TO  BE  EXERTED,  by  Something  external  to 
man,  which  all  Motives  are^  then  it  would  not  be  a  self-moving 
principle,  seeing  it  would  be  moved  by  a  principle  external  to 
Itself.  And  to  say,  that  a  self-moving  principle  is  moved,  or 
CAUSED  TO  be  EXERTED,  by  a  causc  external  to  itself,  is  ab- 
surd and  a  contradiction,  &c.'' — And  in  the  next  page,  it  is  par- 
ticularly and  largely  insisted,  that  Motives  are  causes  in  no  case, 
that  "  they  are  merely  passive  in  the  ffroduction  of  action^  and 
have  no  causality  in  tne  production  of  it^ — no  causality^  to  he  the 
cause  of  the  exertion  of  the  will. 

Kow  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  how  this  can  possibly 
consist  with  what  he  says  in  other  places.  Let  it  be  noted 
here, 

1.  Mr.  Chubb  abundantly  speaks  of  Motives  as  excite^ 
ments  of  the  acts  of  the  will ;  and  says,  that  Motives  do  excite 
volition,  and  induce  it,  and  that  they  are  necessary  to  this  end  ; 
that  in  the  reason  cmd  nature  of  things,  volition  cannot  take 
place  without  motives  to  excite  it.  But  now,  if  Motives  excite 
the  will,  they  move  it ;  and  yet  he  says  it  is  absurd  to  say,  the 
will  is  moved  by  Motives.  And  again,  if  language  is  of  any 
significancy  at  all,  if  Motives  excite  volition,  tlien  they  are  the 
cause  of  its  being  excited  :  and  to  cause  volition  to  be  excited, 
is  to  cause  it  to  be  put  forth  or  exerted.  Yea,  Mr.  Chubb 
says  himself,  (p.  317.)  Motive  is  necessary  to  the  exertion  of 
the  active  faculty.  To  excite,  is  positively  to  do  something ; 
and  certainly  that  which  does  something,  is  the  cause  of  the 
thing  done  by  it.  To  create,  is  to  cause  to  be  created  ;  to 
make,  is  to  cause  to  be  made  ;  to  kill,  is  to  cause  to  be  killed  ; 
to  quicken,  is  to  cause  to  be  quickened  ;  and  to  excite,  is  to 
cause  to  he  excited.  To  excite,  is  to  be  a  cause  in  the  most 
proper  sense,  not  merely  a  negative  occasion,  but  a  ground  of 
existence  by  positive  influence.  The  notion  of  exciting,  is  ex- 
erting influence  to  cause  the  effect  to  arise  or  come  forth  into 
existence. 

2.  Mr.  Chubb  himself,  (p.  317.)  speaks  of  Motives  as  the 
ground  and  reason  of  action  by  influence,  and  by  prevailing 
INFLUENCE,    Now,  what  can  be  meant  by  a  cause,  but  some^ 
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thing  that  is  the  ground  and  reason  of  a  thing  fay  its  influence, 
an  influence  that  is  prevalent  and  efiectual  ? 

3.  This  author  not  only  speaks  of  Motives  as  the  ground 
and  reason  of  action,  by  prevailing  influence  ;  but  expressly  of 
their  influence  as  prevailing  for  the  production  of  an  action, 
(p.  317.)  which  makes  the  inconsistency  still  more  palpable 
and  notorious.  The  production  of  an  efiect  is  certainly  the 
causing  of  an  efiect ;  and  productive  influence  is  causal  influence^ 
if  any  thing  is  ;  and  that  which  has  this  influence  prevalently, 
so  as  thereby  to  become  the  ground  of  another  thing,  is  a  cause 
of  that  thing,  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  cause.  This  in- 
fluence, Mr.  Chubb  says,  Motives  have  to  produce  an  action  ; 
and  yet  he  says,  it  is  absurd  and  a  contradiction,  to  say  they 
are  causes. 

4.  In  the  same  page,  he  once  and  again  speaks  of  Motives 
as  disposing  the  Agent  to  action  by  their  influence.  His  words 
are  these :  '^  As  Motive,  which  takes  place  in  the  understand- 
ing, and  is  the  product  of  intelligence,  is  necessary  to  action, 
that  is,  to  the  exertion  of  the  active  faculty,  because  that  fa- 
culty would  not  be  exerted  without  some  previous  reason  to 
DISPOSE  the  mind  to  action  ;  so  from  hence  it  plainly  appears, 
that  when  a  man  is  said  to  be  disposed  to  one  action  rather  than 
another,  this  properly  signifies  the  prevailing  influence  that 
one  Motive  has  upon  a  man  for  the  production  of  an  action, 
or  for  the  being  at  rest,  before  all  other  Motives,  for  the  produc" 
turn  of  the  contrary.  For  as  Motive  is  the  ground  and  reason 
of  any  action,  so  the  Motive  that  prevcdls^  disposes  the  agent  to 
the  p^formance  of  that  action.^^ 

Now,  if  Motives  dispose  the  mind  to  action,  then  they 
cause  the  mind  to  be  deposed  ;  and  to  cause  the  mmd  to  be 
disposed  is  to  cause  it  to  be  wilUng ;  and  to  cause  it  to  be 
willing  is  to  cause  it  to  will  ;  and  that  is  the  same  thing  as  to  be 
the  cause  of  an  act  of  the  will  And  yet  this  same  Mr.  Chubb 
holds  it  to  be  absurd,  to  suppose  Motive  to  be  a  cause  of  the  act 
of  the  will. 

And  if  we  compare  these  things  together,  we  have  here 

again  a  whole  heap  of  inconsistences..    Motives  are  the prC" 

vious  ground  and  reason   of  the  acts  of  the  will ;  yea,  the 

necesscn  ground  and  reason  of  their  exertion^  without  which 

they  wiUnot  be  exerted^  and  cannot^  in  the  nature  of  things^take 

place  ;  and  they  do  excite  these  acts  of  the  will,  and  do  this 

by  a  prevailing  influence  ;  yea,  cwi  influence  which  prevails  for 

the  production  of  the  act  of  the  will,  and  for  the  disposing  of  the 

mind  to  it:  and  yet  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  Motive  to  be  a  cause 

of  an  act  of  the  will,  or  that  a  principle  of  will  is  moved  or 

coHsed  to  be  exerted  by  it^  or  that  it  has  any  causality  in  tfie 

production  ofit^  or  any  causality  to  be  the  cause  of  the  exertion 

of  the  will. 

VOL.  II.  13 
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A  due  consideration  of  these  things  which  Mr.  Chubb  has 
advanced,  the  strange  inconsistences  which  his  notion  of  Liber- 
ty— consisting  in  the  will's  power  of  self-determination  void 
of  all  necessity,  united  with  that  dictate  of  common  sense, 
that  there  can  be  no  volition  without  a  motives-drove  him 
into,  may  be  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible ever  to  make  that  notion  of  Liberty  consistent  with  the 
influence  of  Motives  in  volition.  And  as  it  is  in  a  manner 
self-evident,  that  there  can  be  no  act  of  will,  or  preference  of 
the  mind,  without  some  motive  or  inducement,  something  in 
the  mind's  view  which  it  aims  at,  and  goes  after ;  so  it  is  most 
manifest,  that  there  is  no  such  Liberty  in  the  universe  as 
Arminians  insist  on;  nor  any  such  thing  possible,  or  con- 
ceivable. 


SECT.  XL 

Tlie  Evidence  of  God*s  certain  Foreknowledge  of  the  VoUHons 
of  moral  Agents. 

That  the  acts  of  the  wills  of  moral  Agents  are  not  con« 
tingent  events,  in  such  a  sense  as  to  be  without  all  necessity, 
appears  by  Qod's  certain  Foreknowledge  of  such  events. 

In  handling  this  argument,  I  would  in  \h^  first  place 
prove,  that  God  has  a  certain  Foreknowledge  of  the  voluntary 
acts  of  moral  Agents ;  and  secondly^  shew  the  consequence, 
or  how  it  follows  from  hence,  that  the  Volitions  of  moral 
Agents  are  not  contingent,  so  as  to  be  without  necessity  of 
connection  and  consequence. 

First,  I  am  to  prove  that  God  has  an  absolute  and  cer- 
tain Foreknowledge  of  the  free  actions  of  moral  Agents. 

One  would  think  it  whoUy  needless  to  enter  on  such  an 
ar^ment  with  any  that  profess  themselves  Christians :  but  so 
it  is:  God's  certain  Foreknowledge  of  the  free  acts  of  moral 
Agents  is  denied  by  some  that  pretend  to  believe  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  the  Word  of  God :  and  especially  of  late.  I  there- 
fore shall  coitasider  the  evidence  of  such  a  prescience  in  the 
Most  High,  as  fully  as  the  designed  limits  of  this  essay  will 
admit ;  supposuig  myself  herein  to  have  to  do  with  such  as 
own  the  truth  of  the  Bible. 

Ako.  L  My  first  argument  shall  be  taken  from  God's 
prediction  of  such  events.  Here  I  would,  m  the  first  place, 
lay  down  these  two  things  as  axioms. 

1.  If  God  does  not  foreknow^  He  cannot  foretell  such 
events ;  that  is.  He  cannot  peremptorily  and  certainly  foretell 
t^em»    If  God  has  no  more  than  an  uncertain  guess  concem-- 
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ing  events  of  this  kind,  then  He  can  declare  no  more  than  an 
nncertain  guess.  Positively  to  foretell,  is  to  profes?  to  fore- 
know, or  declare  positive  Foreknowledge. 

2.  If  God  does  not  certainly  foreknow  the  future  Voli- 
tions of  moral  Agents,  then  neither  can  He  certainly  foreknow 
those  events  which  are  dependent  on  these  Volitions.  The 
existence  of  the  one  depending  on  the  existence  of  the  other, 
the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  one  depends  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  other ;  and  the  one  cannot 
be  more  certain  than  the  other. 

Therefore,  how  many,  how  great,  and  how  extensive 
soever  the  consequences  of  the  Volitions  of  moral  Agents  may 
be ;  though  they  should  extend  to  an  alteration  of  the  state 
of  things  through  the  universe,  and  should  be  continued  in  a 
series  of  successive  events  to  all  eternity,  and  should  in  the 
progress  of  things  branch  forth  into  an  infinite  number  of 
series,  each  of  them  going  on  in  an  endless  chain  of  events ; 
God  must  be  as  ignorant  of  all  these  consequences,  as  He  is 
of  the  Volition  whence  they  first  take  their  rise :  and  the  whole 
state  of  things  depending  on  them,  how  important,  extensive 
and  vast  soever,  must  be  hid  from  him. 

These  positions  being  such  as,  I  suppose,  none  will  deny, 
I  now  proceed  to  observe  the  following  things. 

I.  Men^  moral  conduct  and  qualities,  their  virtues  and 
vices,  their  wickedness  and  good  practice,  things  rewardable 
and  punishable,  have  often  been  foretold  by  God. — PharaoVs 
•  moral  conduct,  in  refusing  to  obey  God^s  command,  in  letting 
bis  people  go,  was  foretold.  God  sa3rs  to  Moses^  Exod.  iii.  19. 
**I  am  mte  that  the  King  of  Egypt  will  not  let  you  go." 
Here  God  professes  not  only  to  guess  at,  but  to  know 
Pharaoh^s  future  disobedience.  In  chap.  vii.  4,  God  says, 
**  but  Pharaoh  shall  not  hearken  unto  you ;  that  I  may  lay 
mine  hand  upon  Egypt^  &c."  And  chap.  ix.  30.  Moses  says 
to  Pharaoh,  "  as  for  thee,  and  thy  servants,  I  know  that  ye  will 
not  fear  the  Lord."  See  also  chap.  xL  9. — ^The  moral  conduct 
of  Jogiah^  by  name,  in  his  jealously  exerting  himself  to  oppose 
-  idolatry  in  particular  acts,  was  foretold  above  three  hundred 
years  before  he  was  born,  and  the  prophecy  sealed  by  a 
miracle,  and  renewed  and  confirmed  by  the  words  of  a  second 

?rophet,  as  what  surely  would  not  fail,  (1  Kings  xiii.  1 — 6^  33.) 
^his  prophecy  was  also  in  effect  a  prediction  of  the  moral 
conduct  of  the  people,  in  upholding  their  schismatical  and 
idolatrous  worship  until  that  time,  and  the  idolati^  of  those 
priests  of  the  high  places,  which  it  is  foretold  Josiah  should 
ofler  upon  that  altar  of  Bethel.  Micaiah  foretold  the  foolish 
and  sinful  conduct  of  Ahab^  in  refusing  to  hearken  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord  by  him,  and  choosing  rather  to  hearken  to 
riie   false  prophets,  m  going  to   Ramoth^Gilehd  to  his  rui». 
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(1  Kings  xxi.  20^ — 22.)  The  moral  conduct  of  ifazaeZ  was  fore- 
told in  that  cruelty  he  should  be  guilty  of;  on  which  Hcuael 
says,  *^What,  is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this 
thing  1^^  The  prophet  speaks  of  the  event  as  what  he  knew,  and 
not  what  he  conjectured,  2  Kings  vHi.  12.  ^^  I  know  the  evil 
that  thou  wilt  do  unto  the  children  of  Israel :  Thou  wilt  dash 
their  children,  and  rip  up  their  women  with  child,"  The 
jtnoral  conduct  of  Cyrus  is  foretold  long  before  he  had  a  be« 
ing,  in  his  miBrcy  to  God^s  people,  and  regard  to  the  true  God, 
in  turning  the  captivity  of  the  Jews^  and  promoting  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple,  (Isai.  xhv.  28.  and  Ixv.  13.  compare  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  22,  23.  and  Ezra  i.  1, — 4.)  How  many  instances  of  the 
moral  conduct  of  the  Kings  of  the  North  and  Souths  particular 
instances  of  the  wicked  behaviour  of  the  Kings  of  Syria  and 
Egypt^  are  foretold  in  the  eleventh  chapter  oiDaniet?  Their 
corruption,  violence,  robbery,  treachery  and  lies.  And  par- 
ticularly, how  much  is  foretold  of  the  horrid  wickedness  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes^  called  there  ^^  a  vile  person,"  instead  of 
Epiphanes^  or  illustrious.  In  that  chapter,  and  also  in  chap, 
viii.  ver.  0,  14, 23,  to  the  end,  are  foretold  his  flattery,  deceit 
and  lies,  his  having  ^^  his  heart  set  to  do  mischief,"  and  set 
*^  against  the  holy  covenant,"  his  ^*  destroying  and  treading 
under  foot  the  holy  people,"  in  a  marvellous  manner,  his 
^*  having  indignation  against  the  holy  covenant,  setting  his 
heart  against  it,  and  conspiring  against  it,"  his  *^  polluting  the 
sanctuary  of  strength,  treading  it  under  foot,  taking  away  the 
daily  sacrifice,  and  placing  the  abomination  that  maketh  de- 
solate ;"  his  great  pride,  *^  magnifying  himself  against  God, 
and  utterin|g  marvellous  blasphemies  asainst  Him,"  until  God 
in  indignation  should  destroy  him.  Withal,  the  moral  con- 
duct of  the  Jews^  on  occasion  of  his  persecution,  is  predicted. 
It  is  foretold,  that  ^"^  he  should  corrupt  many  by  flatteries  j^''  (chap, 
zi.  32, — 34.)  But  that  others  should  behave  with  a  glorious 
constancy  and  fortitude,  in  opposition  to  him,  (ver.  32.)  And 
that  some  good  men  should  fall  and  repent,  (ver.  35.)  Christ 
foretold  Peter* s  sin,  in  denying  his  Lord,  with  its  circumstances, 
in  a  peremptory  manner.  And  so,  that  great  sin  of  Juda&^  in 
betraying  his  master,  and  its  dreadful  and  eternal  punishment 
in  hell,  was  foretold  in  the  like  positive  manner.  Matt.  xxvi. 
91 — ^25,  and  parallel  places  in  the  other  Evangelists. 

2.  Many  events  have  been  foretold  by  God,  which  are 
dependent  on  the  moral  conduct  of  particular  persons,  and 
were  accomplished  either  by  their  virtuous  or  vicious  actions. 
Thus,  the  children  of  Israets  going  down  into  Egypt  to  dwell 
tliere,  was  foretold  to  Abraham^  (Gen.  xv.)  which  was  brou^t 
about  by  the  wickedness  of  Joseph's  brethren  in  selling  him, 
and  the  wickedness  of  Joseph*s  mistress,  and  his  own  signal 
virtue  in  resisting  her  temptation.    The  accomplishment  of 
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the  thing  prefigured  in  Joseph^s  dream,  depended  on  the  same 
moral  conduct.  Jotham^s  parable  and  prophecy,  {Judges  ix. 
15, — ^20.)was  accomplished  by  the  wicked  conduct  of  Abime" 
lech^  and  the  men  of  Shechem.  The  prophecies  against  the 
house  of  Elh  (1  Sam.  chap.  ii.  and  iii.)  were  accomplished  by 
the  wickedness  of  Doeg  the  Edomke^  in  accusing  the  priests  ; 
and  the  great  impiety,  and  extreme  cruelty  of  Saul  in  destroy- 
ing the  priests  at  Nob.  {\  Sam.  xxii.)  Naihan^s  prophecy 
against  David,  (2  Sam.  xu.  11,  12.)  was  fulfilled  by  the  horrible 
wickedness  of  Absalom,  in  rebelling  against  his  father,  seek- 
ing his  life,  and  lying  with  his  concubines  in  the  sight  of  the 
sun.  The  prophecy  against  Solomon,  (1  Kings  xi.  11, — 13.) 
wais  fulfilled  by  Jeroboam'*s  rebellion  and  usurpation,  which 
are  spoken  of  as  his  wickedness,  (^2  Chron.  xiii.  5,  6.  compare 
ver.  lb.)  The  prophecy  against  Jeroboam's  family,  (1  Kings 
]Liv.)  was  fuifilJ^  by  the  conspiracy,  treason,  and  cruel  mur- 
ders of  Baasha,  (2  Kings  xv.  27,  &c)  The  predictions  of  the 
prophet  Jehu  against  the  house  of  Baasha,  (J  Kmgs  xvi.  at  the 
befl^ning,)  were  fulfilled  by  the  treason  and  parricide  of  Ztmn, 
(1  Kings  xvi.  9,-13, 20.) 

8.  How  often  has  God  foretold  the  future  moral  conduct 
of  nauons  and  people,  of  numbers,  bodies,  and  successions  of 
men  :  with  God^s  judicial  proceedings,  and  many  other  events 
consequent  and  dependent  on  their  virtues  and  vices ;  which 
could  not  be  foreknown,  if  the  Volitions  of  men,  wherein  they 
acted  as  moral  Agents,  had  not  been  foreseen  7  The  fiiture 
cruelty  of  the  Egyptians  in  oppressing  Israel,  and  God  ^s  judg- 
ing and  punishing  them  for  it,  was  foretold  long  before  it 
came  to  pass,  {Gen.  xv.  13,  14.)  The  continuance  of  the  ini* 
quity  of  the  Amorites,  and  the  increase  of  it  until  it  should  be 
full,  and  they  ripe  for  destruction,  was  foretold  above  four 
hundred  years  before,  {Gen.  xv.  16.  Acts  vil  6,  7.)  The 
prophecies  of  the  destruction  of  Jeruscdem,  and  the  land  of 
Judah,  were  absolute  ;  (2  Kings,  xx.  17 — 19.  chap.  xxii.  15,  to 
the  end.)  It  was  foretold  in  HezekiaK^s  time,  and  was  abun* 
dantly  insisted  on  in  the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  wrote 
nothing  after  Hezekiah's  days.  It  was  foretold  in  Josiah^s 
time,  in  the  beginning  of  -a  great  reformation,  (2  Kings  xxii.) 
And  it  is  manifest  by  innumerable  things  in  the  predictions  of 
the  prophets,  relating  to  this  event,  its  time,  its  circumstances, 
its  continuance  and  end  ;  the  return  fi'om  the  captivity,  the 
restoration  of  the  temple,  city  and  land,  &c.  I  say,  these 
shew  plainly,  that  the  prophecies  of  this  great  event  were 
iAsobite.  And  yet  this  event  was  connected  with,  and  depen- 
dent on  two  things  in  men^s  moral  conduct :  first,  the  injurious 
rapine  and  violence  of  the  king  of  Babylon  and  his  people,  as 
the  eflUcient  cause  ;  which  God  often  speaks  of  as  what  he 
highly  resented,  and  would  severely  punish  ;  and  secondly,  the 
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final  obstinancy  of  the  Jews.  That  great  event  is  often  spoken 
of  as  suspended  on  this,  {Jer.  iv.  1.  and  v.  1.  vii.  1. — ^7.  xi.  I, — 
6,  xvii.  24,  to  the  end.  xxv.  1, — 1.  xxvi.  I, — 8, 13.  and  xxxviiL 
17,  18.)  Therefore  this  destruction  and  captivity  could  not  be 
foreknown,  unless  such  a  moral  conduct  of  the  Vhaldeans  and 
Jews  had  been  foreknown.  And  then  it  was  foretold,  th^tt  the 
people  should  be  finally  obstinate^  to  the  utter  desolation  of  the 
city  and  land.  (/«at.  vi.  9,— 11.  Jer.  i.  18,  19.  vii.  27, — ^29. 
Ezek.  iii.  7.  and  xxiv.  13,  14.) 

The  final  obstinacy  of  those  Jews  who  were  left  in  the 
land  of  Israel^  in  their  idolatry  and  rejection  of  the  true  God, 
was  foretold  by  him,  and  the  prediction  confirmed  with  an  oath, 
(Jer.  xliv.  26,  27.)  And  Gocl  tells  the  people,  (^Isai.  xlviii.  3. 
4,~8.)  that  he  had  predicted  those  things  which  should  be 
consequent  on  their  treachery  and  obstinacy,  because  he  knew 
they  would  be  obstinate  ;  and  that  he  had  declared  these 
things  beforehand,  for  their  conviction  of  his  being  the  only 
true  God,  ^c. 

The  destruction  of  Babylon^  with  many  of  the  circum- 
stances of  it,  was  foretold,  as  the  judgment  of  God  for  the  ex- 
ceeding pride  and  haughtiness  of  the  heads  of  that  monarchy, 
Nebiichadnezzar  and  his  successors,  and  their  wickedly  destroy- 
ing other  nations,  and  particularly  for  their  exalting  themselves 
against  the  true  God  and  his  people,  before  any  of  these  mo- 
narchs  had  a  being  ;  {Isa.  chap.  xiii.  xiv.  xlvii :  compare  Hob- 
bak.  ii.  5,  to  the  end,  and  Jer.  chap.  1.  and  li.)  That  Babylon's 
destruction  was  to  be  **  a  recompence,  according  to  the  works 
of  their  own  hands,"  appears  by  Jer.  xxv.  14. — The  immorali- 
ty of  which  the  people  of  Babylon^  and  particularly  her  princes 
and  great  men,  were  guilty,  that  very  night  that  the  city  was 
destroyed,  their  revelling  and  drunkenness  at  Bdshazzar'^s  idol- 
atrous feast,  was  foretold,  {Jer.  li.  39,  57.) 

The  return  of  the  Jeios  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  is 
often  very  particularly  foretold,  with  many  circumstances,  and 
the  promises  of  it  are  very  peremptory  :  {Jer.  xxxi.  35,-40. 
and  xxxii,  6, — 15,  41,-44.  and  xxxiii.  5S4, — 26.)  Aqd  the 
very  time  of  their  return  was  prefixed  ;  {Jer.  xxv.  11,  12.  and 
xxix.  10,  11.  2  Chron.  xxxvi  21.  Ezek.  iv.  6.  and  Don.  ix.  2.) 
And  yet  the  prophecies  represent  their  return  as  consequent 
on  their  repentance.  And  their  repentance  itself  is  very  ex- 
pressly and  particularly  foretold,  {Jer.  xxix.  12,  13,  14.  xxxi. 
8,  9,  18,-31.  xxxiii.  8. 1.  4,  5.  Ezek.  vi.  8,  9,  10.  vii.  16.^xiv. 
32,  23.  and  xx.  43,  44.) 

It  was  foretold  under  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  Messiah 
should  sufier  greatly  through  the  malice  and  cruelty  of  men  ; 
as  is  largely  and  fully  set  forth,  Psal.  xxii.  applied  to  Christ 
in  the  New  Testament,  {Matt,  xxvii.  35,  43.  Luke  xxiii.  34. 
John  xix.  24.  Heb.  ii.  12.)     And  likewise  in  Psal.  Ixix.  which. 
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it  is  also  evident  by  the  New  Testament,  is  spoken  of  Christ ; 
(John  XV.  25/  viL  5,  ^.  and  ii.  17.  Ronf.  xv.  3.  Matt,  xxvii. 
o4,  48.  Mark  xv.  33.  Jotm  xix.  39.)  The  same  thing  is  also 
foretold,  IsaL  liii.  and  1.  0.  and  Mic.  v.  1.  This  cruelty  of 
men  was  their  sin,  and  what  they  acted  as  moral  Agents.  It 
was  foretold,  that  there  should  be  an  union  of  Heathen  and 
Jewish  rulers  against  Christ,  {Psal.  ii.  1,3.  compared  with  Act$ 
iv.  35, — ^28.)  It  was  foretold,  that  the  Jews  should  generalljr 
reject  and  despise  the  Messiah,  Iscd.  xlix.  5,  6,  7.  and  liii. 
1,-3.  Psal.  xxii.  6,  7.  and  Ixix.  4,  8,  19,  30.)  And  it  was 
foretold,  that  the  body  of  that  nation  should  be  rejected  in  the 
Messiah^s  days,  from  being  God^s  people,  for  their  obstinacy 
in  sin  ;  {Isai.  xlix.  4, — ^7.  and  viii.  14,  15,  16.  compared  with 
Rom.  X.  19,  and  Isai.  Ixv.  at  the  beginning,  compared  with 
Rom.  X.  30,  31.)  It  was  foretold,  that  Christ  should  be  re- 
jected by  the  chief  priests  and  rulers  among  the  Jews  {Psalm 
cxviii.  22.  compared  with  Matt.  xxi.  42.  Acts  iv.  11. 1  Pet.  iL 
4,  7.) 

Christ  himself  foretold  his  being  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  elders,  chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  his  being  cruelly 
treated  by  them,  and  condemned  to  death  ;  and  that  He  by 
them  should  be  delivered  to  the  Gentiles  :  and  that  He  should 
be  mocked  and  scourged^  and  crucified,  {MaU.  xvi.  31.  and  xx. 
17, — 19.  Luke  ix.  33.  John  viii.  28.)  and  that  the  people  should 
be  concerned  in  and  consenting  to  his  death,  (Luke  xx.  13, — 
18.)  especially  the  Inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  ;  (Luke  xiii.  33 — 
35.)  He  foretold,  that  the  disciples  should  all  be  offended  be- 
cause of  Him,  that  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed,  and  should 
forsake  him;  {Matt.  xxvi.  31.  John  xvi.  33.)  He  foretold 
that  He  should  be  rejected  of  that  generation,  even  the  body 
of  the  people,  and  that  they  should  continue  obstinate  to  their 
ruin;  {Matt.  xii.  45.  xxi.  33^,-43.  and  xxii.  1,-7.  Luke  xiii. 
16,21,24.  xvU.  35.  xix.  14, 37,  41,-44,  xx.  13,-18.  and  xxiii. 
34,-39.) 

As  it  was  foretold  in  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New  that  the  Jews  should  reject  the  Messiah,  so  it  was  fore* 
told  that  the  OentHes  should  receive  Him,  and  so  be  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  God's  people  ;  in  places  too  many  to  be 
now  particularly  mentioned.  It  was  foretold  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  the  Jews  should  envy  the  Gentiles  on  this  account ; 
{Deut.  xxxii.  31.  compared  with  -Rom.  x.  19.)  Christ  himself 
often  foretold,  that  the  Gentiles  would  embrace  the  true  reli- 
gion, and  become  his  followers  and  people  ;  {Matt  viii.  10, 11, 
12,  xxi.  41,-43.  and  xxii.  8,— 10.  Luke  xiii.  28.  xiv.  16,-24. 
and  XX.  16.  John  x.  16.)  He  also  foretold  the  Jews'  envy  of  the 
GentHes  on  this  occasion ;  {Matt.  xx.  12, — 16.  iMke  xv.  36,  to 
the  end.)  He  foretoM,  that  they  should  continue  in  this  oppo- 
sition and  envy,  and  ahould  manifest  it  in  the  cruel  persecutions 
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of  his  followers,  to  their  utter  destruction ;  (Matt.  xxi.  33, — 42. 
xxiL  6.  and  xxiii.  34, — 39.  Luke  xi.  49, — 51.)  The  otetioacy 
of  the  Jews  is  also  foretold,  {Act9  xxii.  18.)  Christ  often  fore- 
told the  great  persecutions  his  followers  should  meet  with,  both 
from  Jews  and  GentUes;  {MaU.  x.  16,— 18,  21,22,  34,— 36. 
and  xxiv.  9.  Mark  xiii.  9.  Luke  x.  3.  xu.  1 1,  49,— 63.  and  xxi. 
12,  16,  17.  Jolm  XV.  18,-21.  and  xvi.  1,-4.  20,-22,  23.) 
He  foretold  the  martyrdom  of  particular  persons  ;  {Matt.  xx. 
23.  John  xiii.  36.  and  xxi.  18, 19,  22.)  He  foretold  the  ^eat 
success  of  the  Gospel  in  the  city  of  Samaria^  as  near  ap- 
proaching; which  afterwards  was  fulfilled  by  the  preaching 
of  PhUip^  {John  iv.  35, — 88.)  He  foretold  the  rising  of  many 
deceivers  after  his  departure,  (Afo^r.  xxiv.  4,  5,  11,)  and  the 
apostacy  of  many  of  his  professed  followers ;  {Matt  xxiv.  10, 
12.) 

The  persecutions,  which  the  apostle  Paul  was  to  meet 
with  in  the  world,  were  foretold  ;  Acts  ix.  16.  xx.  23,  and  xxi. 
11.)  The  apostle  says  to  the  Christian  Ephesians^  Acts  xx. 
29,  30.)  ^^  1  know,  that  after  my  departure  shall  grievous 
wolves  enter  in  among  you,  not  sparing  the  flock ;  also  of 
your  own  selves  shall  men  arise,  speaking  perverse  things,  to 
draw  awav  disciples  after  them.^^  The  apostle  says.  He  knew 
this:  but  he  did  not  know  it,  if  God  did  not  know  the  fiiture 
actions  of  moral  Agents. 

4.  Unless  God  foreknows  the  ftiture  acts  of  moral  Agents, 
all  the  prophecies  we  have  in  Scripture  concerning  the  great 
Antichnstian  apostacy ;  the  rise,  reign,  wicked  qualities,  and 
deeds  of  'Uhe  man  of  sm,^*  and  his  instruments  and  adherents; 
the  extent  and  lon^  continuance  of  his  dominion,  his  influence 
on  the  minds  of  prmces  and  others,  to  corrupt  them,  and  draw 
them  away  to  idolatry,  and  other  foul  vices ;  his  ffreat  and  cruel 
persecutions ;  the  behaviour  of  the  saints  under  these  great 
temptations,  &c.  &c. — I  say,  unless  the  VoUtions  of  moral 
Agents  are  foreseen,  all  these  prophecies  are  uttered  without 
knowing  the  things  foretold. 

The  predictions  relating  to  this  great  apostacy  are  all  of 
a  moral  nature,  relating  to  men's  virtues  and  vices,  and  their 
exercises,  fruits  and  consequences,  and  events  depending  on 
them,  and  are  very  particular ;  and  most  of  them  often  repeat- 
ed, with  many  precise  characteristics,  descriptions,  and  limita- 
tions of  qualities,  conduct,  influence,  effects,  extent,  duration, 
periods,  circumstances,  final  issue,  &c.  which  it  would  be 
tedious  to  mention  particularly.  And  to  suppose  that  all  these 
are  predicted  by  God,  without  any  certain  knowledge  of  the 
fiiture  moral  behaviour  of  fi-ee  Agents,  would  be  to  the  utmost 
degree  absurd. 

5.  Unless  God  foreknows  the  fiiture  acts  of  men^s  wills, 
and  their  behaviour  as  moral  Agents,  all  those  great  things 
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which  are  foretold  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New, 
concerning  the  erection,  establishment  and  universal  extent  of 
the  Kmgaom  of  the  Messiah^  were  predicted  and  promised 
while  God  was  in  ignorance  whether  any  of  these  things  would 
come  to  pass  or  no,  and  did  but  guess  at  them.  For  that 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  it  does  not  consist  in  things  ex- 
ternal, but  is  within  men,  and  consists  in  the  dominion  of 
▼irtue  in  their  hearts,  in  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  in  these  things  made  manifest  in 
practice,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God.  The  Messiah  came 
to  save  men  from  their  sins,  and  deliver  them  from  their  spi- 
ritual enemies ;  that  they  might  serve  him  in  righteousness 
and  holiness  before  him :  ^^  he  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might 
redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar 
people,  zealous  of  gocxl  vvorks.^^  And  therefore  his  success 
consists  in  gaining  men^s  hearts  to  virtue,  in  their  being  made 
God^s  willii^  people  in  the  day  of  his  power.  His  conquest 
of  his  enemies  consists  in  his  victory  over  men^s  corruptions 
and  vices.  And  such  a  victory,  and  such  a  dominion  is  of- 
ten expressly  foretold :  that  his  kingdom  shall  fill  the  earth  ; 
that  all  people,  nations  and  languages  should  serve  and  obey 
him  ;  and  so  that  all  nations  should  so  up  to  the  mountain  of 
the  House  of  the  Lord,  that  he  might  teach  them  his  ways, 
and  that  they  might  walk  in  his  paths ;  and  that  all  men 
should  be  drawn  to  Christ,  and  the  earth  be  full  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Lord  (true  virtue  and  religion)  as  the  waters  cover 
the  seas ;  that  God^s  laws  should  be  put  into  men^s  inward  parts, 
and  written  in  their  hearts  \  and  that  God^s  people  should  be 
all  righteous,  &c.  &c. 

A  very  great  part  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  is  ta- 
ken up  in  such  predictions  as  these. — And  here  I  would  ob- 
serve, that  the  prophecies  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  and  true  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  are 
delivered  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  and  confirmed  by 
the  oath  of  God,  hau  xlv.  22,  to  the  end,  "  Look  unto  me, 
and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  for  I  am  God, 
and  there  is  none  else.  I  have  sworn  by  mv  Self,  the  word  is 
gone  out  of  my  mouth  in  righteousness,  ana  shall  not  return, 
that  unto  Me  every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every  tongue  shall 
swear.  Suhelv,  ahall  one  say,  in  the  Lord  have  I  righteous- 
ness and  strength  :  even  to  Him  shall  men  come,^^  &c.  Rut, 
here,  this  peremptory  declaration  and  great  oath  of  the  Most 
High,  are  deliv£^red  with  such  mighty  solemnity,  respecting 
things  which  God  did  not  know,  if  he  did  not  certainly  foresee 
the  Volitions  of  jnorsil  Agents. 

Acd  all  the  predictions  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  to  the  like 
purpose,  most  be  without  knowledge :  as  those  of  our  Saviour 
qumpaxing  the  kingdom  of  God  to  a  grain  of  mustard-seed, 
vox*,   !1-  14 
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growing  exceeding  great  from  a  small  beginning ;  and  to  lea- 
ven, hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  until  the  whole  was  leaven- 
ed, &c. — And  the  prophecies  in  the  epistles  concerning  the  re- 
storation of  the  Jewish  nation  to  the  true  church  of  God,  and 
bringing  in  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles ;  and  the  prophecies  in 
all  the  Kjsvelation  concerning  the  glorious  change  in  the  moral 
state  of  the  world  of  mankind,  attending  the  destruction  of 
Antichrist,  "  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  becoming  the  king- 
doms of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ  ;^^  and  its  being  granted  to 
the  church  to  be  '^  arrayed  in  that  fine  linen,  white  and  clean, 
which  is  the  righteousness  of  saints,^^  &c. 

Carol.  I.  Hence  that  great  promise  and  oath  of  Grod  to 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  so  much  celebrated  in  Scripture, 
both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  namely,  '^  That  in 
their  seed  all  the  nations  and  families  of  the  earth  should  be 
blessed,^^  must  be  made  on  uncertainties,  if  God  does  not 
certainty  foreknow  the  Volitions  of  moral  Agents.  For  the 
fulfilment  of  this  promise  consists  in  that  success  of  Christ  in 
the  work  of  redemption,  and  that  setting  up  of  his  spiritual 
kingdom  over  the  nations  of  the  world,  which  has  been  spoken 
of.  Men  are  ^'  blessed  in  Cbrist^^  no  otherwise  than  as  they 
are  brought  to  acknowledge  Him,  trust  in  Him,  love  and  serve 
Him,  as  is  represented  and  predicted  in  PsaJ.  Ixxii.  11.  ^'  AU 
Kings  shall  fall  down  before  Him ;  all  nations  shall  serve  Him.^^ 
With  ver.  17.  *^  Men  shall  be  blessed  in  Him ;  all  nations  shall 
call  Him  ble^ed.^^  This  oath  to  Jacob  and  Abraham  is  fidfiUed 
in  subduing  men^s  iniquities  ;  as  is  implied  in  that  of  the  pro- 
phet Micah^  chap.  vii.  10, 20. 

CaroL  3.  Hence  also  it  appears,  that  the  first  gospel- 
promise  that  ever  was  made  to  mankind,  that  great  prediction 
of  the  salvation  of  the  Messiah,  and  his  victory  over  Satan, 
made  to  our  first  parents,  {Oen»  iiL  15.)  if  there  be  no  certain 
prescience  of  the  Volitions  of  moral  Agents,  must  have  no 
better  foundation  dian  conjecture.  For  Christ^s  victory  over 
Satan  consists  in  men^s  being  saved  from  sin,  and  in  the  victory 
of  virtue  and  holiness  over  that  vice  and  wickedness  which 
Sat€m  by  his  temptations  has  introduced,  and  wherein  his  king- 
dem  consists. 

6.  If  it  be  so,  that  God  has  not  a  prescience  of  the  future 
actions  of  moral  Agents,  it  will  follow,  that  the  prophecies  of 
Scripture  in  general  are  without  Foreknowledge.  For  Scrip- 
ture prophecies,  almost  all  of  them,  if  not  universally,  are 
either  predictions  of  the .  actings  and  behaviour  of  moral 
Agents,  or  of  events  depending  on  them,  or  some  way  con- 
nected with  them  ;  judicial  dispensations,  judgments  on  men 
f^r  their  wickedness,  or  rewards  of  virtue  and  righteousness, 
remarkable  manifestations  of  favour  to  the  righteous,  or  mani- 
^stations  of  sovereign  mercy  to  sinners,  forgiving  their  iniqui- 
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ties,  aod  magnifying  the  riches  of  divine  Grace ;  or  dispen- 
sations of  Providence,  in  some  respect  or  other,  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  the  subjects  of  Gqd^s  moral  government,  wisely 
adapted  thereto ;  either  providing  for  what  should  be  in  a 
future  state  of  things,  through  the  Volitions  and  voluntary 
actions  of  moral  Agents,  or  consequent  upon  them,  and  regu- 
lated and  ordered  according  to  them.  So  that  all  events  that 
are  foretold,  are  either  moral  events,  or  others  which  are  con- 
nected with,  and  accommodated  to  them. 

That  the  predictions  of  Scripture  in  general  must  be 
without  knowledge,  if  God  does  not  foresee  the  Volitions  of 
men,  will  further  appear,  if  it  be  considered,  that  almost  all 
events  belonging  to  the  future  state  of  the  world  of  mankind, 
the  changes  and  revolutions  which  come  to  pass  in  empires, 
kingdoms,  and  nations,  and  all  societies,  depend,  in  ways 
innumerable,  on  the  acts  of  men^s  wills ;  yea,  on  an  innumer- 
able multitude  of  millions  of  Volitions.  Such  is  the  state  and 
course  of  things  in  the  world  of  mankind,  that  one  single 
event,  which  appears  in  itself  exceeding  inconsiderable,  may, 
in  the  progress  and  series  of  things,  occasion  a  succession  of 
the  greatest  and  most  important  and  extensive  events ;  causing 
the  state  of  mankind  to  be  vastly  different  from  what  it  would 
otherwise  have  been,  for  all  succeeding  generations. 

For  instance,  the  coming  into  existence  of  those  particular 

men,  who  have  been  the  great  conquerors  of  the  world,  which, 

under  God,  have  had  the  main  hand  in  all  the  consequent  state 

of  the  world,  in   all  after-ages ;    such  as   Nebuchadnezzar, . 

Cyrus,  Alexander,  Pompey,  Julius  Caesar,  &c.  undoubtedly 

depended  on  many  million  of  acts  of  the  will,  in  their  parents. 

And  perhaps  most  of  these  Volitions  depended  on  millions  of 

Volitions  in  their  contemporaries  of  the  same  generation ;  and 

most  of  these  on  millions  of  millions  of  Volitions  in  preceding 

generations. — As  we  go  back,  still  the  number  of  Volitions, 

which  were  some  way  the  occasion  of  the  event,  multiply  as 

the  branches  of  a  river,  until  they  come  at  last,  as  it  were,  to 

an  infinite  number.  This  will  not  seem  strange  to  any  one  who 

well  considers  the  matter ;  if  we  recollect  what  philosophers 

tell  us  of  the  innumerable  multitudes  of  those  things  which  are 

the  principia,  or  stcanina  vitce^  concerned  in  generation ;  the 

animalcula  in  semen  masculo,  and  the  ova  in  the  womb  of  the 

female ;   the  impregnation,  or  animating  of  one  of  these  in 

distinction  from  all  the  rest,  must  depend  on  things  infinitely 

minute  relating  to  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  act  of 

the  parents,  the  state  of  their  bodies,  &c.  which  must  depend 

on  innumerable  foregoing  circumstances   and    occurrences; 

which  must  depend,  infinite  ways,  on  foregoing  acts  of  their 

wills;    which    are   occasioned   by  innumerable   things   that 

happen  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  in  which  their  own,  and 
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their  neighbour's  behaviour  must  have  a  hand  an  infinite 
number  of  vtrays.  And  as  the  Volitions  of  others  must  be  so 
many  ways  concerned  in  the  conception  and  birth  of  such 
men  ;  so  no  less,  in  their  preservation  and  circumstances  of 
Fife,  their  particular  determinations  and  actions,  on  which 
the  great  revolutions  they  were  the  occasions  of  depended. 
As,  for  instance,  when  the  conspirators  in  Persia  against  the 
Magi  were  consulting  about  a  succession  to  the  empire,  it 
came  into  the  mind  of  one  of  them  to  propose,  that  he  whose 
horse  neighed  first,  when  they  came  together  the  next  mominff, 
should  be  king.  Now,  such  a  thing  coming  into  his  mind, 
might  depend  on  innumerable  incidents,  wherein  the  Volitions 
of  mankind  have  been  concerned.  But,  in  consequence  of 
this  accident,  Darius^  the  son  of  HysUupes^  was  king.  And 
if  this  had  not  been,  probably  his  successor  would  not 
have  been  the  same,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  Per- 
$ian  empire  might  have  been  far  otherwise :  Then  perhaps 
Alexander  might  never  have  conquered  that  empire ;  and  then 
probably  the  circumstances  of  the  world  in  all  succeeding 
ages,  might  have  been  vastly  otherwise.  I  might  further 
instance  in  many  other  occurrences ;  such  as  those  on  which 
depended  Alexander's  preservation  in  the  many  critical  junc-' 
tures  of  his  life,  wherein  a  small  trifle  would  have  turned  the 
scale  against  him ;  and  the  preservation  and  success  of  the 
Roman  people,  in  the  infancy  of  theu^  kingdom  and  common- 
wealth, and  afterwards ;  upon  which  all  the  succeeding  changes 
in  their  state,  and  the  mighty  revolutions  that  afterwards  came 
to  pass  in  the  habitable  world,  depended.  But  these  hints 
may  be  sufficient  for  every  discerning  considerate  person,  to 
convince  him  that  the  whole  state  of  the  world  of  mankind  in 
all  ages,  and  the  very  being  of  every  person  who  has  ever 
lived  in  it,  in  every  age,  since  the  times  of  the  ancient  prophets, 
has  depended  on  more  Volitions,  or  acts  of  the  wills  of  men, 
than  tnere  are  sands  on  the  sea-shore. 

And  therefore,  unless  God  does  most  exactly  and  per- 
fectly foresee  the  future  acts  of  men's  wills,  all  the  pr^ic- 
tions  which  he  ever  uttered  concerning  David,  Hezekiah, 
Josiah,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Cyrus,  Alexander;  concerning  the 
four  monarchies,  and  the  revolutions  in  them ;  and  concerning 
all  the  wars,  commotions,  victories,  prosperity  and  calamities, 
of  any  kingdoms,  nations  or  commumties  in  the  world,  have  all 
been  without  knowledge. 

So  that,  according  to  this  notion,  God  not  foreseeing  the 
Volitions  and  free  actions  of  men,  he  could  foresee  nothing 
appertaining  to  the  state  of  the  world  of  mankind  in  future 
ages ;  not  so  much  as  the  being  of  one  person  that  should 
live  in  it ;  and  could  foreknow  tio  events,  but  only  such  as  he 
would  bring  to  pass  Himself  by  the  extraordinary  interposi- 
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lion  of  his  immediate  power ;  or  things  which  should  come  to 
pass  in  the  natural  material  world,  by  the  laws  of  motion,  and 
course  of  nature,  wherein  that  is  inaependent  on  the  actions 
or  works  of  mankind :  that  id,  as  he  might,  like  a  very  able 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  with  great  exactness  calculate 
the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  greater  wheels 
of  the  machine  of  the  external  creation. 

And  if  we  closely  consider  the  matter,  there  will  appear 
reason  to  convince  us,  that  he  could  not,  with  any  absolute 
certainty,  foresee  even  these.  As  to  the  Jirsi^  namely,  things 
done  by  the  immediate  and  extraordinary  interposition  of  God's 
power,  these  cannot  be  foreseen,  unless  it  can  be  foreseen 
when  there  shall  be  occasion  for  such  extraordinary  interpo- 
sition. And  that  cannot  be  foreseen,  unless  the  state  of  the 
moral  world  can  be  foreseen.  For  whenever  God  thus  inter- 
poses, it  is  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  moral  world,  requir- 
ing such  divine  interposition.  Thus  God  could  not  certainly 
foresee  the  universal  deluge,  the  calling  of  Abraham,  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  plagues  on  Egypt,  and 
IsraePs  redemption  out  of  it,  the  exoelling  of  the  seven  nations 
of  Canaan^  and  the  bringing  Israel  into  that  land  ;  for  these 
all  are  represented  as  connected  with  things  belonging  to  the 
state  of  the  moral  world.  Nor  can  God  foreknow  the  most 
proper  apd  convenient  time  of  the  day  of  judgment  and  gene- 
ral conflagration ;  for  that  chiefly  depends  on  the  course  and 
state  of  things  in  the  moral  world. 

Nor,  Secondly^  can  we  on  this  supposition  reasonably 
think,  Uiat  God  can  certainly  foresee  what  things  shall  come 
to  pass  in  the  course  of  things,  in  the  natural  and  material 
world,  even  those  which  in  an  ordinary  state  of  things  miffht 
be  calculated  by  a  good  astronomer.  For  the  moral  world  is 
the  end  of  the  natural  world  ;  and  the  course  of  things  in  the 
former,  is  undoubtedly  subordinate  to  God's  designs  with  re- 
spect to  the  latter.  Therefore  he  has  seen  cause,  from  regard 
to  the  state  of  things  in  the  moral  world,  extraordinarily  to  in- 
terpose, to  interrupt,  and  lay  an  arrest  on  the  course  of  things 
in  the  natural  world ;  and  unless  he  can  foresee  the  Volitions 
of  men,  and  so  know  something  of  the  future  state  of  the  mo- 
ral world,  He  cannot  know  but  that  he  may  still  have  as  great 
occasion  to  interpose  in  this  manner,  as  ever  he  had :  nor  can 
He  foresee  how,  or  when.  He  shall  have  occasion  thus  to  inter- 
pose. 

Carol.  I.  It  appears  from  the  thin^  observed,  that  un-. 
less  God  foresees  the  Volitions  of  moral  Agents,  that  cannot 
be  true  which  is  observed  by  the  apostle  Jamesj  (Acts  xv.  18.) 
^  Known  imto  God  are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world.'' 
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Corol.  2.  It  appears,  that  unless  God  foreknows  the  Vo- 
litions of  moral  Agents,  all  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  have 
no  better  foundation  than  mere  conjecture ;  and  that^  in  most 
instances,  a  conjecture  which  must  have  the  utmost  uncer- 
tainty ;  depending  on  an  innumerable  multitude  of  Volitionsi 
which  are  all,  even  to  God,  uncertain  events :  however,  these 
prophecies  are  delivered  as  absolute  predictions,  and  very  many 
of  them  in  the  most  positive  manner,  with  asseverations  ;  and 
some  of  them  with  the  most  solemn  oaths. 

Coroh  3.  It  also  follows,  that  if  this  notion  of  God^s  ig- 
norance of  future  Volitions  be  true,  in  vain  did  Christ  say, 
after  uttering  many  great  and  important  predictions,  depend- 
ing on  men^s  moral  actions,  {Matt,  xxiv.  35.)  ^^  Heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away ;  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away.*^ 

CoroL  4.  From  the  same  notion  of  God^s  ignorance,  it 
would  follow,  that  in  vain  has  he  himself  often  spoken  of  the 
predictions  of  his  word,  as  evidences  of  Foreknowledge ;  of 
that  which  is  his  prerogative  as  GOD,  and  his  peculiar  glory, 
greatly  distinguishing  Him  from  all  other  beings ,  fas  in  hau 
xli.  2a,— 26.  xliii.  9,  10,  xliv.  8.  xlv.  21.  xlvi.  10.  and  xlviii. 

Argum.  II.  If  God  does  not  foreknow  the  Volitions  of 
moral  Agents,  then  he  did  not  foreknow  the  fall  of  man,  nor 
of  angels,  and  so  could  not  foreknow  the  great  things  which 
are  consequent  on  these  events ;  such  as  his  sending  his  Son  in- 
to the  world  to  die  for  sinners,  and  all  things  pertaining  to  the 
ereat  work  of  redemption ;  all  the  things  which  were  done 
lor  four  thousand  years  before  Christ  came,  to  prepare  the 
way  for  it ;  and  the  incarnation,  life,  death,  resurrection  and 
ascension  of  Christ ;' setting  Him  at  the  head  of  the  universe 
as  King  of  heaven  and  earth,  angels  and  men ;  and  setting 
up  his  church  and  kingdom  in  this  world,  and  appointinff  Him 
the  Judge  of  the  world ;  and  ^11  that  Satan  should  do  m  the 
world  in  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ :  and  the  great 
transactions  of  the  day  of  judgment.  Sic.  And  if  God  was  thus 
ignorant,  the  following  Scriptures,  and  others  like  them,  must 
be  without  any  meaning,  or  contrary  to  truth.  (Eph.  i.  4.) 
*^  According  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  Him  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world."  (1  Pet.  i.  20.)  "  Who  verily  was  fore- 
ordained before  the  foundation  of  the  world."  (2  Tim.  i.  9.) 
*^  Who  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  an  holy  calling ;  not 
according  to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose,  and 
grace,  which  was  j^iven  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  be- 
gan." So  (Eph.  iii.  11.)  speaking  of  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the 
work  of  redemption,  ^^  according  to  the  eternal  purpose  which 
he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus."  (Tit.  i.  2.)  *'  In  hope  of  eternal 
life,  which  Grod  that  cannot  lie,  promised  before  the  world  be- 
gan."   (Rom.  viii,  29.)  "  Whom  he  did  foreknow,  them  he  also 
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did  predestinate,*'  &c.     (I  Pet  i.  3.)  "  Elect,  according  to  the 
foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father." 

If  Ood  did  not  foreknow  the  fall  of  man,  nor  the  redemp- 
tion by  Jesus  Christ,  nor  the  Volitions  of  man  since  the  fall ; 
then  he  did  not  foreknow  the  saints  in  any  sense ;  neither  as 
particular  persons,  nor  as  societies  or  nations ;  either  by  elec- 
tion, or  by  mere  foresight  of  their  virtue  or  good  works ;  or  any 
foresight  of  any  thing  about  them  relating  to  their  salvation ;  or 
any  benefit  they  have  by  Christ,  or  any  manner  of  concern  of 
theirs  with  a  Redeemer. 

Aro.  III.  On  the  supposition  of  God's  ignorance  of  the 
future  Volitions  of  fi-ee  Agents,  it  will  follow,  that  God  must 
in  many  cases  truly  repent  what  he  has  done,  so  as  properly  to 
wish  he  had  done  otherwise :  by  reason  that  the  event  of 
things,  in  those  affairs  which  are  most  important,  viz.  the  af- 
fairs of  his  moral  kingdom,  being  uncertain  and  contingent, 
often  happens  quite  otherwise  than  he  was  before  aware  o£ 
And  there  would  be  reason  to  understand  that,  in  the  most 
literal  sense,  {6en.  vi.  6.)  "  It  repented  the  Lord,  that  he  had 
made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart,"  (and 
1  Sam.  XV.  11.)  contrary  to  Numb,  xxiii.  19.  *'  God  is  not  the 
Son  of  Man,  that  He  should  repent :"  and  1  Sam.  xv.  15, 39. 
"  Also  the  strength  of  Israel  will  not  lie,  nor  repent ;  for  He  is 
not  a  man  that  He  should  repent."  Yea,  from  this  notion  it 
would  follow,  that  God  is  liable  to  repent  and  be  grieved  at 
His  heart,  in  a  literal  sense,  continually ;  and  is  always  exposed 
to  an  infinite  number  of  real  disappointments  in  governing 
the  world  ;  and  to  manifold,  constant,  ^eat  perplexity  and  vex- 
ation :  but  this  is  not  very  consistent  with  his  title  of  "  God  over 
all,  blessed  for  evermore  ;"  which  represents  Him  as  possessed 
of  perfect,  constant,  and  uninterrupted  tranquillity  and  felicity, 
as  God  over  the  universe,  and  in  his  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  world,  as  supreme  and  universal  ruler.  (See  Rom.  1. 25. 
ix.  6.  3  Cor.  xi.  31.  1  Tim.  vi.  15.) 

Aro.  rV.  It  will  also  follow  from  this  notion,  that  as  God 
is  liable  to  be  continually  repenting  of  what  he  has  done  ;  so 
he  must  be  exposed  to  be  constantly  changing  his  mind  and 
intentions,  as  to  his  future  conduct ;  altering  his  measures,  re- 
linquishing his  old  designs,  and  forming  new  schemes  and 
projects.  For  his  purposes,  even  as  to  the  main  parts  of  his 
scheme,  such  as  belong  to  the  state  of  his  moral  kingdom,, 
must  be  always  Uable  to  be  broken,  through  want  of  fore^ 
sight ;  and  he  must  be  continually  putting  his  system  to  rights, 
as  it  gets  out  of  order,  through  the  contingence  of  the  actions 
of  moral  Agents  :  He  must  be  a  Beine,  who,  instead  of  being 
absolutely  immutable,  must  necessarily  be  the  subject  of  in- 
finitely the  most  numerous  acts  of  repentance  and  changes  of 
intention,  of  any  being  whatsoever ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that 
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his  vastly  extensive  charge  comprehends  an  infinitely  greater 
number  of  those  things  which  are  to  him  contingent  and  un» 
certain.  In  such  a  situation,  he  must  have  little  else  to  do,  but 
to  mend  broken  links  as  well  as  he  can,  and  be  rectifying  his 
disjointed  frame  and  disordered  movements,  in  the  best  man- 
ner the  case  will  allow.  The  Supreme  Lord  of  all  things  must 
needs  be  under  great  and  miserable  disadvantajges,  in  govern- 
ing the  world  which  he  has  made,  and  of  which  he  has  Uie 
care,  through  his  being  utterly  unable  to  find  out  things  of  chief 
importance,  which  hereafter  shall  befall  his  svstem  ;  K>r  which, 
if  he  did  but  know,  he  might  make  seasonable  provision.  In 
many  cases,  there  may  be  very  great  necessity  tnat  he  should 
make  provision,  in  the  manner  of  his  ordering  and  disposing 
things,  for  some  great  events  which  are  to  happen,  of  vast  ai^ 
extensive  influence  and  endless  consequence  to  the  universe ; 
which  he  may  see  afterwards,  when  it  is  too  late,  and  may  wish 
in  vain  that  he  had  known  before,  that  he  might  have  ordered 
his  affairs  acccMrdinffly.  And  it  is  in  the  power  of  man,  on 
these  principles,  by  his  devioos,  purposes  and  actions,  thus  to 
disappoint  God,  break  his  measures,  make  him  continually 
change  his  mind,  subject  him  to  vexation,  and  bring  him  into 
confusion. 

But  how  do  these  things  consist  with  reason,  or  with  the 
word  of  God  ?  Which  represents,  that  cdl  Ood*s  works^  aU  that 
he  has  ever  to  do,  the  whole  scheme  and  series  of  his  opera- 
tions, are  from  the  beginning  perfectly  in  his  view  ;  and  de- 
clares, that  whatever  devices  and  designs  are  in  die  hearts 
of  men,  ^'  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  shall  stand,  and  the  thoughts 
of  his  heart  to  all  generations,'^  (Prov.  xix.  21.  PsaL  xxxiii. 
10, 11.^  And  ^*  that  which  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  purposed, 
none  shall  disannul,'^  (Isai.  xiv.  27.)  And  that  he  cannot  be 
finstrated  in  one  design  or  thought^  (Job,  xlii.  2.)  And  ^^  that 
which  God  doth,  it  shall  be  for  ever,  that  nothing  can  be  put 
to  it,  or  taken  fi'om  it,''  (Eccl.  iii.  14.)  The  stability  and  per- 
petuity of  God's  counsels  are  expressly  spoken  of  as  connected 
with  his  foreknowledge,  (/fot.  xlvi.  10.)  ^  Declaring  the  end 
fi'om  the  beginning,  and  from  ancient  times  the  things  that 
are  not  yet  done  ;  sayinff,  My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will 
do  all  my  pleasure." — ^And  how  are  these  things  consistent 
with  what  the  scripture  says  of  God's  immutability,  which 
represents  him  as  '^  without  variableness,  or  shadow  of  turn- 
ing ;"  and  speaks  of  him,  most  particularly,  as  unchangeable 
with  regard  to  his  purposes,  {Med.  iii.  6.)  "  I  am  the  Lord  ; 
I  change  not ;  therefore  ye  sons  of  Jacob  are  not  consumed.'* 
([Exod.  iii.  14.)  "  I  am  that  i  am."  (Job  xxiii.  13,  14.)  "  He 
is  in  one  mind  ;  and  who  can  turn  him  ?  And  what  his  soul 
desireth,  even  that  he  doth  :  for  he  performeth  the  thing  that 
is  appointed  for  me." 
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Aro.  V.  If  this  notion  of  God's  ignorance  of  future  Voli- 
tions of  moral  Agents  be  thoroughly  considered  in  its  conse# 
quences,  it  will  appear  to  follow  from  it  that  God,  after  he  had 
made  the  world,  was  liable  to  be  vfholly  frustrated  of  his  end  in 
the  creation  of  it ;  and  so  has  been,  in  like  manner,  liable  to 
be  frustrated  of  his  end  in  alt  the  great  works  he  had  wrought. 
It  is  manifest,  the  moral  world  is  the  end  of  the  natural :  the 
rest  of  the  creation  is  but  an  house  which  God  hath  built,  with 
fiirniture,  for  moral  Agents  :  and  the  good  or  bad  state  of  the 
moral  world  depends  on  the  improvement  they  malie  of  their 
natural  Agency,  and  so  depends  on  their  Volitions.  And  there- 
fore, if  these  cannot  be  foreseen  by  God,  because  they  are  con- 
tingent, and  subject  to  no  kind  of  necessity,  then  the  affairs  of 
the  moral  world  are  liable  to  go  wrong  to  any  aarignable  de- 
gree ;  yea,  liable  to  be  utterly  ruined.  As  on  this  scheme 
it  may  well  be  supposed  to  Lie  literally  said,  when  mankind, 
by  the  abuse  of  their  moral  Agency,  became  very  corrupt 
before  the  flood,  ''  that  the  Lord  repented  that  he  had  made 
man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart  ;^^  so^ 
when  he  made  the  universe,  he  did  not  know  but  that  he  might 
be  so  disappointed  in  it,  that  it  might  grieve  him  at  bis 
heart  that  he  had  made  it.  It  actually  proved,  that  all 
mankind  became  sinful,  and  a  very  great  part  of  the  angels 
apostatized  :  and  how  could  God  know  before  that  all  of 
them  would  not?  And  how  could  God  know  but  that  all 
mankind,  notwithstanding  means  used  to  reclaim  them,  being 
still  left  to  the  freedom  of  their  own  wiU,  would  continue  in 
their  apostacy,  and  grow  worse  and  worse,  as  they  of  the  old 
world  oefore  the  floc^  did  ? 

Aecordinff  to  the  scheme  I  am  endeavouring  to  confute, 
the  fiEill  of  neimer  men  nor  angels  could  be  foreseen,  and  God 
HHist  be  greatly  disq>pointed  in  these  events ;  and  so  the  grand 
contrivance  for  our  redemption,  and  destroying  the  works  of 
the  devil,  by  the  Messiah,  and  all  the  great  things  God  has  done 
m  the  prosecution  of  these  designs,  must  be  only  the  fruits  of 
his  own  disappointment  ;  contrivances  to  mend,  as  well  as  he 
could,  his  system,  which  originally  was  all  very  good,  and  per- 
fectly beautiful  ;  but  was  broken  and  confounded  by  the  free 
will  of  angels  and  men.     And  still  he  must  be  liable  to  be  to* 
tally  disappointed  a  second  time  :  He  could  not  know  that  he 
should  have  his  desired  success,  in  the  incarnation,  life,  death, 
resurrection,  and  exaltation  of  his  only  begotten  Son,  and 
other  great  works  accomplished  to  restore  the  state  of  things  : 
he  could  not  know,  after  all,  whether  there  would  actually  be 
any  tolerable  measure  of  restoration ;  for  this  depended  on  the 
free  will  of  man.    There  has  been  a  general  great  apostacv  of 
almost  all  the  Christian  world,  to  that  which  was  worse  than 
heathenism  ;  vvhich  continued  for  many  ages.    And  how  oould 
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God»  without  foreseeing  men^i  Volitions,  know  whether  ever 
Christendom  would  return  from  this  apostacy  ?  And  which 
way  would  he  foretell  how  soon  it  would  begin  7  The  apostle 
says,  it  began  to  work  in  his  time ;  and  how  could  it  be  known 
how  far  it  would  proceed  in  that  aget  Yea^  how  could  it  be 
known  that  the  gospel  whic^  was  not  efiectual  for  the  reforma* 
tion  of  the  Jews^  would  ever  be  effectual  for  the  turning  of  the 
heathen  nations  from  their  heathen  apostacy,  which  they  had 
been  confirmed  in  for  so  many  ages  7 

It  is  represented  often  in  scripture,  that  God,  who  made 
the  world  for  himself,  and  created  it  for  his  pleasure,  would  in- 
fallibly obtain  his  end  in  the  creation^  and  in  all  his  works  ;  that 
as  all  thinffs  are  of  him,  so  they  would  all  be  to  him  ^  and  that 
in  the  fined  issue  of  things,  it  would  appear  that  he  is  ^  the  first,, 
and  the  last.^^  (Rev.  xxL  6.)  ^^  And  he  said  unto  me.  It  is  done» 
I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,,  the  first 
and  the  lasL^^  But  these  thmgs  are  not  consistent  with  God'a 
liability  to  'be  disappointed  in  all  his  works,  nor  indeed  with  hift 
failing  of  Uis  end  m  any  thing  that  he  has  undertaken. 


SECT.  XIL 

God*  i  certain  Koreknowledgt  of  the  future  voiitioni  €f  moral 
ageni$f  inaynsUterU  with  such  a  Contingence  of  tho»e  volt- 
tkme^  as  is  without  dU  Necessity^ 

Having  pro^  ed  that  GOD  has  a  certain  and  infiftUible 
Prescience  of  the  voluntary  acts  of  moral  agents^  I  come  now^ 
in  the  second  plaoe,  to  shew  the  consequence ;  how  it  follows 
firom  hence,  tnat  these  events  are  i^eceuary^  with  a  necessity 
of  connection  or  rconsequence. 

The  chief  A\rmman  divines,  so  far  as  I  have  had'  oppor- 
tunity  to  observei^  deny  this  consequence  \  and  afiirm,  that  if 
such  Foreknowledge  l>e  allowed,  it  is  no  evidence  of  any  N^ 
cessiiu  of  the  event  foreknown.  Now  I  desire,  that  ibia  matter 
may  be  particularly  and  thoroughlv  enquired  into,  I  cannot 
but  think,  that  on  particular  and  rail  consideration,  it  may  be 
perfectly  determiiiied,  whether  it  be  indeed  so  or  not. 

In  order  to  a  proper  considecalion  of  this  matter,  I  would 
observe  the  following  things. 

L  It  is  very  evident,  that  with  regard  to  a  thing  whose 
existence  is  infdiiibly  and  indissolubly  connected  with  some* 
thinff  which  already  hath,  or  has  had  existence,  the  existence 
of  that  thing  is  nf3ce8sary.  Here  may  be  noted  the  following 
particulars : 

1.  I  observed  before,  in  explaining  the  nature  of  Necessir 
ty,  that  in  things  which  are  past,  theis  past  existence  is.  aovir 
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ntctmary :  having  alreadj  made  sure  of  existence,  it  is  too 
late  fer  any  possibilitj  of  alteration  in  that  respect ;  it  is  now 
impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise  than  true,  that  the  thing 
iias  existed* 

3.  If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  dtrine  Foreknowledge 
of  the  Tolitions  of  free  agents,  that  Foreknowledge,  by  the 
supposition,  is  a  thing  which  already  has^  and  long  a^o  had 
existence ;  and  so,  now  its  existence  is  necessary ;  it  is  now 
utterly  impossible  to  be  otherwise,  than  that  this  Foreknow- 
ledge should  be  or  should  have  been. 

3.  It  is  also  very  manifest,  that  those  things  which  are 
indissolubly  connected  with  other  things  that  are  necessary, 
are  themselves  necessary.  As  that  proposition  whose  truth 
is  necessarily  connecteo  with  another  proposition,  which  is 
necessarily  true,  is  itself  necessarily  true.  To  say  otherwise 
would  be  a  contradiction :  it  would  be  in  effect  to  say,  that 
the  connection  was  indissoluble,  and  yet  was  not  so,  but 
might  be  broken.  If  that,  the  existence  of  which  is  indisso* 
hibly  connected  with  something  whose  existence  is  now  ne- 
cessieuy,  is  itself  not  necessary,  then  it  may  possibly  not  exists 
notwithstanding  that  indissoluble  connection  of  its  existence. 
— ^Whether  the  absurdity  be  not  glaring,  let  the  reader  judge. 

4.  It  is  no  less  evident,  that  if  there  be  a  full,  certain,  and 
infallible  Foreknowledge  of  the  ftiture  existence  of  the  volitions 
of  moral  agents,  then  there  is  a  certain,  infallible  and  indisso- 
luble connection  between  those  events  and  that  Foreknow* 
ledge ;  and  that  therefore,  by  the  preceding  observations,  those 
events  are  necessary  events ;  being  infallibly  and  indissolubly 
connected  with  that,  whose  existence  already  is,  and  so  is  now 
necessary,  and  cannot  but  have  been. 

To  say  the  Foreknowledge  is  certain  and  infallible,  and 
yet  the  connection  of  the  event  with  that  foreknowledffe  is 
dissoluble  and  fallible,  is  very  absurd.  To  affirm  it,  would  be 
the  same  thing  as  to  affirm,  that  there  is  no  necessary  connec- 
tion between  a  proposition  being  infallibly  known  to  be  true, 
and  its  being  true  indeed.  So  that  it  is  perfectly  demonstrable, 
that  if  there  be  any  infallible  knowledffe  of  fijture  volitions, 
the  event  is  necessary;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  impossible 
but  the  event  should  come  to  pass.  For  if  it  be  not  impossible 
but  that  it  may  be  otherwise,  then  it  is  not  imi>ossible  but 
that  the  proposition  which  affirms  its  future  coming  to  pass, 
may  not  now  be  true.  There  is  this  absurdity  in  it,  that  it  is 
not  impossible,  but  that  there  now  should  be  no  truth  in  that 
proposition,  which  is  now  infiadlibly  known  to  be  true. 

II.  That  no  future  event  can  be  certainly  foreknown, 
whose  existence  is  contingent,  and  without  all  Necessity, 
may  be  proved  thus ;  it  is  impossible  for  a  thingto  be  cer- 
tainly known  to  any  intellect  without  evidence.    To  suppose 
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otherwise,  implies  a  contradiction :  because  for  a  thing  to  be 
certainly  known  to  any  understanding,  is  for  it  to  be  eoideni 
to  that  understanding :  and  for  a  thing  to  be  evident  to  any 
understanding  is  the  same  thing,  as  for  that  understanding  to 
see  evidence  of  it ;  but  no  understanding,  created  or  uncreated, 
can  see  evidence  where  there  is  none  ;  for  that  is  the  same  thing 
as  to  see  that  to  be,  which  is  not.  And  therefore,  if  there  be 
any  truth  which  is  absolutely  without  evidence,  that  truth  is 
absolutely  unknowable,  insomuch  that  it  implies  a  contradic- 
tion to  suppose  that  it  is  known. 

But  if  there  be  any  future  event,  whose  existence  is  con- 
tingent, without  all  Necessity,  the  future  existence  of  the 
event  is  absolutely  without  evidence.  If  there  be  any  evidence 
of  it,  it  must  be  one  of  these  two  sorts,  either  self-evidenee  or 
proof;  an  evident  thing  must  be  either  evident  in  itself ^  or  evi* 
dent  in  something  else :  that  is,  evident  by  connection  with  some* 
thing  else.  But  a  future  thin^,  whose  existence  is  without  all 
Necessity,  can  have  neither  of  these  sorts  of  evidence.  It  can- 
not be  self 'evident :  for  if  it  be,  it  may  be  now  known,  by  what 
is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  thing  itself;  its  present  existence,  or 
the  Necessity  of  its  nature :  but  both  these  are  contrary  to  the 
supposition.  It  is  supposed,  both  that  the  thing  has  no  pres^it 
existence  to  be  seen ;  and  also  that  it  is  not  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  be  necessarily  exbtent  for  the  future :  so  that  its  future 
existence  is  not  self-evident.  And  Secondly^  neither  is  there 
any  proofs  or  evidence  in  any  thing  dse^  or  evidence  of  con- 
nection with  something  else  that  is  evident ;  for  this  is  also  con- 
trary to  the  supposition.  It  is  supposed,  that  there  b  now 
nothing  existent,  with  which  the  future  existence  of  the  con- 
tingent  event  is  connected.  For  such  a  connection  destroys 
its  Continffence^  and  supposes  necessity.  Thus  it  is  demonstra- 
ted, that  there  is  in  the  nature  of  things  absolutely  no  evid^tice 
at  all  of  the  future  existence  of  that  event,  which  is  contingent^ 
without  all  necessity,  Tif  any  such  event  there  be)  neither  setf^ 
evidence  nor  proof.  And  therefore  the  thing  in  reality  is  not 
evident ;  and  so  cannot  be  seen  to  be  evident,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  cannot  be  known. 

Let  us  consider  this  in  an  example.  Suppose  that  five 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  there  was  no 
other  being  but  the  Divine  Being;  and  then  this  world,  or 
some  particular  body  or  spirit,  all  at  once  starts  out  of  nothing 
into  being,  and  takes  on  itself  a  particular  nature  and  form; 
all  in  absolute  Contingence^  without  any  concerp  of  God,  or 
any  other  cause,  in  the  matter ;  without  any  manner  of  ground 
or  reason  of  its  existence  ;  or  any  dependence  upon,  or  con- 
nection at  all  with  any  thing  foregoing :  I  say,  that  if  this  be 
supposed,  there  was  no  evKlence  of  that  event  beforehand. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  it  to  be  seen  in  the  thing  itself;  for 
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the  thing  itself  as  yet  was  not^  An4  there  was  no  evidence 
of  it  to  be  seen  m  any  thing  else ;  for  evidence  in  something 
else,  is  connection  with  something  else :  but  such  connection  is 
contrary  to  the  supposition.  There  was  no  evidence  before, 
that  this  thing  would  happen;  for  by  the  supposition,  there 
was  no  reason  why  it  should  happen^  rather  than  something 
else,  or  rather  than  nothing.  And  if  so,  then  all  things  before 
were  exactly  equal,  and  the  same,  with  respect  to  that  and 
other  possible  ttungs ;  there  was  no  preponderation,  no  supe- 
rior weight  or  value ;  and  therefore,  nothing  that  could  be  cf 
weight  or  value  to  determine  any  understanding.  The  thing 
was  absolutely  without  evidence,  and  absolutely  unknowable. 
An  increase  of  understanding,  or  of  the  capacity  of  discern- 
ing, has  no  tendency,  and  makes  no  advance,  towards  discern- 
ing any  signs  or  evidences  of  it,  let  it  be  increased  never  so 
much ;  yea,  if  it  be  increased  infinitely.  The  increase  of  the 
strength  of  sight  may  have  a  tendency  to  enable  to  discern 
the  evidence  which  is  &r  off,  and  very  much  hid,  and  deeply 
.involved  in  clouds  and  dai^ess;  but  it  has  no  tendenc]r  to 
enable  to  discern  evidence  where  there  is  none.  If  the  sight 
be  infinitely  strong,  and  the  capacity  of  discerning  infinitely 
great,  it  will  enable  to  see  all  that  there  is,  and  to  see  it  per- 
fectly, and  with  ease ;  yet  it  has  no  tendency  at  all  to  enable  a 
being  to  discern  that  evidence  which  is  not ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, it  has  a  tendency  to  enable  to  discern  with  great  certainty 
that  there  is  none. 

III.  To  suppose  the  fiiture  volitions  of  moral  agents  not 
to  be  necessary  events ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  events 
which  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  they  may  not  come  to  pass  ; 
and  yet  to  suppose  that  God  certainly  foreknows  them,  and 
knows  all  things ;  is  to  suppose  God^s  Knowledge  to  be 
inconsistent  wiui  itself.  For  to  say,  that  God  certainly,  and 
without  all  conjecture,  knows  that  a  thing  will  infallibly  be, 
which  at  the  same  time  he  knows  to  be  so  contingent^  that  it 
may  possibly  not  be,  is  to  suppose  his  Knowledge  inconsistent 
with  Itself;  or  that  one  thing  he  knows,  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  another  thing  he  knows.  It  is  the  same  as  to  say,  he  now 
knows  a  proposition  to  be  of  certain  infallible  truth,  which  he 
knows  to  be  of  contingent  uncertain  truth.  If  a  future  voli- 
tion is  so  without  all  Necfessity,  that  nothing  hinders  but  it 
may  not  be,  then  the  proposition  which  asserts  its  fiiture  ex- 
istence, is  so  uncertain,  that  nothing  hinders  but  that  the 
tmth  of  it  may  entirely  fail.  And  if  God  knows  all  things, 
he  knows  this  proposition  to  be  thus  uncertain.  And  that  is 
inconsistent  with  his  knowing  that  it  is  infallibly  true :  and  so 
inconsistent  with  his  infallibly  knowing  that  it  is  true.  If  the 
thing  be  indeed  contingent,  God  views  it  so,  and  judges  it  to 
be  contingent,  if  he  views  things  as  they  are.    If  the  event  be 
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not  necessary,  then  it  is  possible  it  ma^  never  be :  and  if  it 
be  possiUe  it  may  never  be,  Ood  knows  it  may  possnbly  never 
be ;  and  that  is  to  know  that  the  proposition,  which  amrms  its 
existence,  may  possibly  not  be  true ;  and  that  b  to  know  that 
the  truth  of  it  is  uncertain  ;  which  surely  is  inconsistent  with 
his  knowing  it  as  a  certain  truth.  If  voUtions  are  in  themselves 
contingent  events,  without  all  Necessity,  then  it  is  no  argument 
of  perfection  of  Knowledge  in  any  bemg  to  determine  peremp- 
torily that  they  will  be  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  an  argument  of 
Ignorance  and  mistake :  because  it  would  argue,  that  he  sup- 
poses that  {H-oposition  to  be  certain,  which  in  its  own  nature, 
and  all  things  considered,  is  uncertain  and  contingent  To  say, 
in  such  a  case,  that  God  may  have  ways  of  knowing  contingent 
events  which  we  cannot  conceive  of,  is  ridiculous ;  as  mucn  so 
as  to  say,  that  (rod  may  know  contradictions  to  be  true,  for 
ought  we  know ;  or  that  he  may  know  a  thing  to  be  certain, 
and  at  the  same  time  know  it  not  to  be  certain,  though  we  can- 
not conceive  how  ;  because  he  has  ways  of  knowing,  which 
we  cannot  comprehend. 

Corol.  1.  From  what  has  been  observed  it  is  evident,  that 
the  absolute  decrees  of  God  are  no  more  inconsistent  with  hu- 
man liberty,  on  account  of  any  Necessity  of  the  event  which 
follows  from  such  decrees,  than  the  absolute  Foreknowledge  of 
God.  Because  the  connection  between  the  event  and  certain 
Foreknowledge,  is  as  infallible  and  indissoluble,  as  between  the 
event  and  an  absolute  decree.  That  is,  it  is  no  more  impossi- 
ble, that  the  event  and  decree  should  not  agree  together,  than 
that  the  event  and  absolute  Knowledge  should  disagree.  The 
connection  between  the  event  and  Foreknowledge  is  absolutely 
perfect,  by  the  supposition  :  because  it  is  supposed,  that  the 
certainty  and  infallibility  of  the  Knowledge  is  absolutely  per- 
fect. And  it  being  so,  the  certainty  cannot  be  increased  ;  and 
therefore  the  connection  between  the  Knowledge  and  thing 
known  cannot  be  increased ;  so  that  if  a  decree  be  added  to 
the  Foreknowledge,  it  does  not  at  all  increase  the  connec- 
tion, or  make  it  more  infallible  and  indissoluble.  If  it  were  not 
so,  the  certainty  of  Knowledge  might  be  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  decree ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition,  which 
is,  that  the  Knowledge  is  absolutely  perfect,  or  perfect  to  the 
highest  possible  degree. 

There  is  as  much  impossibility  but  that  the  things  which 
are  in&llibly  foreknown,  should  be,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  as  great  a  Necessity  of  their  future  existence,  as  if  the 
event  were  already  written  down,  and  was  known  and  read  by 
all  mankind,  through  all  preceding  ages,  and  there  was  the 
most  indissoluble  and  perfect  connection  possible  between  the 
writing  and  the  thing  written.  In  such  a  case,  it  would  be  as 
impossible  the  event  should  fail  of  existence,  as  if  it  had  ex* 
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isted  already ;  and  a  decroe  cannot  make  an  event  surer  or 
more  necessary  than  this. 

Aiul  therefore,  if  there  be  any  such  Foreknowledge,  as  it 
has  been  proved  there  is,  then  Necessity  of  connection  and 
consequence  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  any^ liberty  which 
man,  or  any  other  creature  enjoys.  And  from  hence  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  absolute  decrees,  which  do  not  at  all  increase 
the  Necessity,  are  not  inconsistent  witli  the  liberty  which  man 
enjoys,  on  any  such  account,  as  that  they  make  the  event 
decreed  necessary,  and  render  it  utterly  impossible  but  that  it 
should  come  to  pass.  Therefore,  if  absolute  decrees  are  incon- 
sitent  with  man's  liberty  as  a  moral  agent,  or  his  liberty  in  a 
state  of  probation,  or  any  liberty  whatsoever  that  he  enjoys, 
it  is  not  on  account  of  any  Necessity  which  absolute  decrees^ 
infer. 

Dr.  Whitby  supposes  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
God's  Foreknowledge  and  his  decrees,  with  regard  to  Neces- 
sity of  future  events.  In  his  Discourse  on  the  five  Points, 
(p.  474,  Sic.)  he  says,  "  God's  Prescience  has  no  influence  at 
all  on  our  actions. — Should  God,  says  he,  by  immediate  Reve- 
lation, give  me  the  knowledge  of  the  event  of  any  man's  state 
or  actions,  would  my  knowledge  of  them  have  any  influence 
upon  his  acticms  1  Surely  none  at  all. — Our  knowledge  doth 
not  aSect  the  things  we  know,  to  make  them  more  certain,  or 
more  future,  than  they  would  be  without  it.  Now,  Foreknow- 
ledge in  Grod  is  Knowledge.  As  therefore  Knowledge  has  no 
influence  on  things  that  are,  so.  neither  has  Foreknowledge  on 
things  that  shall  be.  And  consequently,  the  Foreknowledge 
of  any  action  that  would  be  otherwise  free,  cannot  alter  or 
diminish  that  freedom.  Whereas  God's  decree  of  election  is 
powerful  and  active,  and  comprehends  the  preparation  and 
exhibition  of  such  means,  as  shall  unfrustrably  produce  the 
end. — Hence  Gknl's  Prescience  renders  no  actions  necessary." 
And  to  this  purpose,  (p.  473.)  he  cites  Origen,  where  he  says, 
**  God^s  Prescience  U  not  the  cause  of  things  future^  but  their 
being  future  is  the  cctuse  of  God?s  Prescience  that  they  will  be ;" 
and  Le  BLiUfC,  where  he  says,  "  This  is  the  truest  resolution 
of  this  diMcuUy^  that  Prescience  is  not  the  cause  that  things  are 
ftUure  /  out  tJieir  being  future  is  the  cause  they  are  foreseen^ 
In  like  manner,  Dr.  Clark,  in  his  Demonstration  of  the  Being 
and  Attributes  of  God,  (p.  95— 99.)  And  the  Author  of  tlie 
Freedom  of  WiZI,  in  God  and  the  Creature^  speaking  to  the 
like  purpose  with  Dr.  Whitby,  represents  "  Foreknowledge  as 
having  no  more  influence  on  things  known^  to  make  them  neces* 
sary^  than  After-knowledge^^''  or  to  that  purpose. 

To  all  which  I  would  say  ;  that  what  is  said  about  Know- 
ledge, its  not  having  influence  on  the  thing  known  to  make  it 
necessary,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  nor  does  it  in  the  least 
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affect  the  foregoing  reasoning.  Whether  Prescience  be  the 
thing  that  makes  the  event  necessary  or  no,  it  alters  not  the 
case.  Infallible  Foreknowledge  may  prove  the  Necessity  <^ 
the  event  foreknown,  and  yet  not  be  the  thing  which  ccaises 
the  Necessity.*     If  the  Foreknowledge  be  absolute,  this  proves 

*  This  distinction  is  of  great  importance  in  the  present  controversy ;  and  the 
want  of  attending  to  the  true  ground  on  which  it  stands,  has  been,  we  presume, 
the  principal  cause  of  Dr.  Whitby's  objections,  and  those  of  most,  if  not  all, 
other  Armmian  writers.  The^r  seem  to  consider,  in  this  argument,  no  other  ne* 
eeasity  but  the  deereHvef  as  maintained  by  their  opponents ;  and  therefore  infer, 
that  to  allow  any  kind  of  necessity,  is  the  same  as  to  allow  an  infallible  tUcru. 
From  this  view  the  transition  is  easy  to  another  conclusion,  viz.  that  if  any  tfring 
is  foreknown  because  it  is  decreed,  eo«ry  thing  is  foreknown  on  the  same  ground, 
pt  for  the  same  reason. — ^And  then,  this  proving  too  much — ^the  decretive  appoint- 
ment of  all  the  evil  in  the  universe,  which  they  are  sure  is  incompatible  with  the 
divine  chiuracter,  and  therefore  impossible — they  reject  the  whole  doctrine  of  ne- 
eessUy  as  a  ground  of  foreknowled^ ;  and  suppose  that,  though  they  cannot 
clearly  disprove  what  is  advanced  against  them,  they  infer  that  there  is  somdiow  a 
sophim,  in  the  reasoning  of  their  opponents,  or  some  false  principle  assumed,  were 
they  but  happy  enough  to  detect  it. 

But  our  author,  m  this  reasoning,  does  not  maintain,  that  the  oonnectioii  by 
which  every  event  is  evidently  certain,  and  therefore  necessary,  is  so  because  cto- 
creed.  The  truth  is,  that  some  events  are  foreknown  to  be  certain  because  foreor- 
dained :  and  others,  because  of  the  tendency  there  is  in  the  nature  of  the  things 
themselves. — Should  any,  in  the  way  of  objection,  assert,  that  the  nature  of  things 
is  itself  derived  from  the  divine  tciU,  or  decree  j  we  apprehend  there  is  no  evidence 
to  support  such  an  assertion.  For  instance,  is  it  owing  to  a  decree  that  the  nature 
of  any  created  being  is  dependent  on  the  first  cause  ?  That  a  creature,  however 
exalted,  is  not  ii^nUe  7  That  any  rdaition  should  subsist  between  the  Creator  and 
a  creature  7  Or  that,  if  equal  quantities  be  taken  from  eoual  quantities,  the  re- 
mainders will  be  equal  ?  Is  there  anjr  room,  in  thought,  for  a  supposition  of  any 
decree  in  the  case  ?  Nay  more,  does  it  appear  possiUe  tor  a  decree  to  have  made 
such  things  (^herxoise  7 

Let  it  be  observed,  however,  that  God  is  the  Almighty  Sovereign  over  nature 
— ^not  indeed  so  far  as  to  alter  the  nature  of  things,  which  in  reality  is  no  object 
of  power,  any  more  than  to  make  spirit  to  be  the  same  thing  as  matter,  and  vice 
versOf  or  the  working  of  contradictions  is  an  object  of  power^  but— by  the  position 
of  antecedents,  and  establishing  premises.  To  illustrate  this,  let  it  be  supposed, 
IF  God  create  a  world,  that  world  must  depend  upon  him,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
(luence.  To  deny  this,  is  to  denv  the  nature  and  identity  of  things.  For  what  is 
it  to  create,  but  for  an  independent  cause  to  impart,  ad  extrUf  a  dependent  exis- 
tence ?  So  that  to  deny  dependence,  is  to  deny  creation.  But  thouch  the  conse- 
quence be  necessmry,  if  the  antecedent  be  established ;  yet  the  antecedent  itself  ia 
not  necessary,  except  from  decree :  for  there  is  not,  in  the  nature  qf  things^  any 
antecedent  necessity  that  a  world  be  created.  That  is,  to  suppose  its  non-exis- 
tence implies  no  contradiction,  it  being  evidently  the  effect  of  sovereign  pleasure. 
Hence  to  deny  the  consequence,  on  supposition  of  the  antecedent,  is  to  deny  the 
nature  of  things,  and  to  assert  a  contradiction,  though  the  antecedent  itself  be 
not  necessary.  And  hence  also,  in  the  instance  now  specified  among  others  innu- 
merable, the  antecedent  is  an  object  of  decree,  but  not  the  consequence.  It  is 
as  absurd  to  say,  that  God  decreed  the  dependence  of  the  world  upon  himseU^ 
as  it  is  to  say,  he  decreed  that  two  and  two  shall  be  equal  to  four^  rather 
than  to  five. 

These  remarks,  duly  considered  in  their  just  consequences,  will  abundantly 
shew,  that  some  things  are  necessary  because  decreed, — as  the  creation,  the  pre- 
servation, and  the  government  of  the  worid ;  the  redemption,  the  purification, 
and  the  salvation  of  the  church : — and  that  other  things — as  all  imperfections, 
dependence,  relations,  and  especially  moral  evils — come  to  be  neces^iry,  and  so 
capable  of  being  foreknown,  only  by  connection,  or  consequence.  Tliat  is,  ir 
the  antecedent,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Almighty  Sovereign,  be  ad« 
mitted,  the  consequence  follows  infallibly  from  the  nature  of  things.    But  ir  atu>- 
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the  event  known  to  be  necessary,  or  proves  that  it  is  impossible 
but  that  the  event  should  be,  oy  some  means  or  other,  either 
by  a  decree,  or  some  other  way,  if  there  be  any  other  way :  be- 
cause, as  was  said  before,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  a  proposition 
18  known  to  be  certainly  and  infallibly  true,  which  yet  may  pos< 
sibly  prove  not  true. 

The  whole  of  the  seeming  force  of  this  evasion  lies  in 
this;  that,  in  as  much  as  certain  Foreknowledge  does  n6t 
cause  an  event  to  be  necessary,  as  a  decree  does ;  therefore  it 
does  not  prove  it  to  be  necessary,  as  a  decree  does.  But  there 
is  no  force  in  this  arguing :  for  it  is  built  wholly  on  this  sup- 
position, that  nothing  can  prove^  or  be  an  emdence  of  a  thing 
being  necessary,  but  that  which  has  a  causal  influence  to  make 
it  so.  But  this  can  never  be  maintained,  li  certain  Fore- 
knowledge of  the  future  existence  of  an  event  be  not  the 
thifig  which  first  makes  it  impossible  that  iX  should  fail  of  exis- 
tence ;  yet  it  may,  and  certainly  does  demonstrate^  that  it  is 
impossible  it  should  fail  of  it,  however  that  impossibility  comes. 
If  Foreknowledge  be  not  the  cause,  but  the  effect  of  this 
impossibility,  it  may  prove  that  there  is  such  an  impossibi- 
lity, as  much  as  if  it  were  the  cause.  It  is  as  strong  arguing 
from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  as  from  the  cause  to  the  effect. 
It  is  enough,  that  an  existence,  which  is  infallibly  foreknown, 
cannot  fail,  whether  that  impossibility  arises  from  the  Fore- 
Imowledge,  or  is  prior  to  it  It  is  as  evident  as  any  thing  can 
be,  that  it  is  impossible  a  thing,  which  is  infallibly  known  to 
be  true,  should  prove  not  to  be  true  ;  therefore  there  is  a  JVe- 
cessity  that  it  should  be  otherwise ;  whether  the  Knowledge  be 
the  cause  of  this  Necessity,  or  the  Necessity  the  cause  of  the 
Knowledge. 

All  certain  knowledge,  whether  it  be  Foreknowledge 
or  After-knowledge,  or  concomitant  Knowledge,  proves  the 
thing  known  now  to  be  necessary,  by  some  means  or  other ; 
or  proves  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  now  be  otherwise 

than  true. 1    freely  allow,  that  foreknowledge  does  not 

ptove  a  thmg  to  be  necessary  any  more  than  After-knowledge : 
but  then  After-knowledge,  which  is  certain  and  infalKble, 
proves  that  it  is  now  become  impossible  but  that  the  proposi- 
tion known  should  be  true.  Certain  After-knowledge  proves 
that  it  is  now^  by  some  means  or  other,  become  impossible  but 
that  the  proposition,  which  predicates  past  existence  on  the 
event,  should  be  true.    And  so  does  certain  Foreknowledge 

tker  antecedent  ba  established,  eaioUur  eon$equenct  will  follow,  with  cgiial  cer- 
tainty, also  firofm  fee  nature  of  thingB.  For  instance ;  ir  AoJmwjj  be  given  and 
c^ootinoed  to  a  redeemed  creature;  as  an  antecedent;  excellence,  honour,  and 
happinioss  are  the  necfstory  consequences.  But  if  «n  operate  without  control,  as 
the  antecedent,  dishonour  and  miaory  must  be  the  necessary  conscfjtience  from 
the  same  cause. — \V. 

VOL.  II.  16 
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prove,  that  now^  in  the  time  of  the  Knowledge,  it  is,  by  some 
means  or  other,  become  impossible  but  that  the  propositioD, 
which  predicates /b^ure  existence  on  the  event,  should  be  true. 
The  necessity  of  the  truth  of  the  propositions,  consisting  in 
the  present  impossibility  of  the  non-existence  of  the  event 
affirmed,  in  both  cases,  is  the  immediate  ground  of  the  cer- 
tainty  of  the  Knowledge  ;  there  can  be  no  certainty  of  Know- 
ledge without  it. 

There  must  be  a  certainty  in  things  themselves,  before 
they  are  certainly  known,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  known 
to  be  certain.  For  certainty  of  Knowledge  is  nothing  else 
but  knowing  or  discerning  the  certainty  there  is  in  the  things 
themselves,  which  are  known.  Therefore  there  must  be  a 
certainty  in  thin^  to  be  a  around  of  certainty  of  Knowledge, 
and  to  render  thmgs  capable  of  being  known  to  be  certam. 
And  there  is  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  truth  known,  or  its 
beinff  imposdble  but  that  it  should  be  true ;  or  in  other  words, 
the  firm  and  infallible  connection  between  the  subject  and 
predicate  of  the  proposition  that  contains  that  truth.  All  cer- 
tainty of  Knowledge  consists  in  the  view  of  the  firmness  of 
that  connection.  So  God^s  certain  Foreknowledge  of  the 
future  existence  of  any  event,  is  his  view  of  the  firm  and 
indissoluble  connection  of  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the 
proposition  that  affirms  its  future  existence.  The  subject  is 
that  possible  event ;  the  predicate  is  its  future  existence,  but 
if  future  existence  be  firmly  and  indissolubly  connected  witk 
that  event,  then  the  future  existence  of  that  event  is  necessary. 
If  God  certainly  knows  the  future  existence  of  an  event  which 
is  wholly  contingent,  and  may  possibly  never  be,  then  He  sees 
a  firm  connection  between  a  subject  and  predicate  that  are  not 
firmly  connected  ;  which  is  a  contradiction. 

I  allow  what  Dr.  Whitby  says  to  be  true,  that  mere 
Knowledge  does  not  affect  the  thing  known^  to  make  it  more 
certain  or  more  future.  But  yet,  I  say,  it  supposes  and  proves 
the  thing  to  be  already  both  future  and  certain  ;  i.  e.  necea* 
sarily  future.  Knowledge  of  futurity  supposes  futurity  ;  and 
a  certain  Knowledge  of  futurity  supposes  certain  futurity  an- 
tecedent to  that  certain  Knowledge.  But  there  is  no  other 
certain  futurity  of  a  thin^,  antecedent  to  certainty  of  Know- 
ledge than  a  prior  impossibility  but  that  the  thing  should  prove 
true ;  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  Necessity  of  the  event. 

I  would  observe  one  thing  further ;  that  if  it  be  as  those 
forementioned  writers  suppose,  that  God's  Foreknowledge  is 
not  the  cause,  but  the  effect  of  the  existence  of  the  event 
foreknown ;  this  is  so  far  from  shewing  that  this  Foreknow- 
ledge doth  not  infer  the  Necessity  of  the  existence  of  that 
event,  that  it  rather  shews  the  contrary  the  more  plainly^ 
Because  it  sliews  the  existence  4>f  the  event  to  be  so  settled 
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and  firm,  that  it  is  as  if  it  had  already  been ;  in  as  much  aft 
en  effect  it  actuaUy  exists  already;  its  future  existence  had 
already  had  actual  influence  and  efficiency^  and  has  produced  an 
effect^  viz.  Prescience :  the  effect  exists  already ;  and  as  the 
effect  supposes  the  cause,  and  depends  entirely  upon  it,  there- 
fore it  is  as  if  the  future  event,  which  is  the  cause,  had  existed 
ah*eady.  The  effect  is  firm  as  possible,  it  having  already  the 
possession  of  existence,  and  has  made  sure  of  it.  But  the 
effect  cannot  be  more  firm  and  stable  than  its  cause,  ground 
and  reason.  The  building  cannot  be  firmer  than  the  munda- 
tion. 

To  illustrate  this  matter ;  let  us  suppose  the  appearances 
and  images  of  things  in  a  glass,  for  instance,  a  reflecting 
telescope,  to  be  the  real  effects  of  heavenly  bodies  (at  a  dis- 
tance, and  out  of  sieht)  which  they  resemble :  if  it  be  so  then, 
as  these  images  in  the  telescope  have  had  a  past  actual  exis* 
tence,  and  it  is  become  utterly  impossible  now  that  it  should 
be  otherwise  than  that  they  have  existed;  so  tliey  being  the 
true  effects  of  the  heavenly  bodies  they  resemble,  this  proves 
the  existence  of  those  heavenly  bodies  to  be  as  real,  infallible, 
firm  and  necessary,  as  the  existence  of  these  effects ;  the  one 
being  connected  with,  and  wholly  depending  on  the  other. — 
Now  let  us  suppose  future  existences,  some  way  or  other, 
to  have  influence  back,  to  produce  effects  beforehand,  and 
-  cause  exact  and  perfect  images  of  themselves  in  a  glass,  a 
thousand  years  before  they  exist,  yea,  in  all  preceding  ages ; 
but  yet  that  these  images  are  real  effects  of  these  future  exis- 
tences, perfectly  dependent  on,  and  connected  with  their 
cause.  These  effects  and  images  having  already  had  actual 
existence,  render  that  matter  of  their  existence  perfectly  firm 
and  stable,  and  utterly  impossible  to  be  otherwise :  and  this 
proves,  as  in  the  other  instance,  that  the  existence  of  the 
things,  which  are  their  causes,  is  also  eoually  sure,  firm  and 
necessary  ;  and  that  it  is  alike  impossible  but  that  they  should 
be,  as  if  they  had  been  already,  as  their  effects  have.  And  if 
instead  of  images  in  a  glass,  we  suppose  the  antecedent  effects 
to  be  perfect  ideas  of  them  in  the  Divine  Mind  which  have 
existed  there  from  all  eternity,  which  are  as  properly  effects, 
as  truly  and  properly  connected  with  their  cause,  the  case  is 
not  altered. 

Another  thing  which  has  been  said  by  some  Arminians^ 
to  take  off  the  force  of  what  is  urged  from  God's  Prescience, 
against  the  Contingence  of  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  is 
to  this  purpose ;  "  That  when  we  talk  of  Foreknowledge  in 
Gkkl,  there  is  no  strict  propriety  in  our  so  speaking ;  and  that 
although  it  be  true,  that  there  is  in  God  the  most  perfect 
Knowledge  of  all  events  from  eternity  to  eternity,  yet  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  before  and  after  in  God,  but  He  seesall  things 
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by  one  perfect  unchangeable  view,  without  any  succession." — 
To  this  I  answer, 

1.  It  has  been  already  shown,  that  all  certain  Knowledge 
proves  the  Necessity  of  the  truth  known ;  whether  it  be  be/are, 
after^  or  at  the  same  time. — Though  it  be  true,  that  there  is 
no  succession  in  God^s  Knowledge,  and  the  manner  of  his 
Knowledge  is  to  us  inconceivable,  yet  thus  much  we  know 
concerning  it,  that  there  is  no  event,  past,  present,  or  to  come, 
that  God  is  ever  uncertain  of.  He  never  is,  never  was,  and 
never  will  be  without  infallible  Knowledge  of  it ;  He  always 
sees  the  existence  of  it  to  be  certain  and  infallible.  And  as 
he  always  sees  things  just  as  they  are  in  truth  ;  hence  there 
never  is  in  reality  any  thing  contingent  in  such  a  sense,  as 
that  possibly  it  may  happen  never  to  exist.  Ifi  strictly  speak- 
ins,  there  is  no  Foreknowledge  in  God,  it  is  because  those 
thmgs  which  are  future  to  us,  are  as  present  to  God,  as  if 
they  already  had  existence :  and  that  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
that  future  events  are  always  in  God's  view  as  evident,  clear, 
sure  and  necessary,  as  if  they  already  were.  If  there  never 
is  a  time  wherein  the  existence  of  the  event  is  not  present 
with  God,  then  there  never  is  a  time  wherein  it  is  not  as  much 
impossible  for  it  to  fail  of  existence,  as  if  its  existence  were 
present,  and  were  already  come  to  pass. 

Grod  viewing  thin^  so  perfectly  and  unchangeably,  as  that 
there  is  no  succession  m  his  ideas  or  judgment,  does  not  hinder 
but  that  there  is  properly  notr,  in  the  mind  of  God,  a  certain 
and  perfect  Knowledge  of  the  moral  actions  of  men,  which  to 
us  are  an  hundred  years  hence :  yea  the  objection  supposes 
this ;  and  therefore  it  certainly  does  not  hinder  but  that,  by  the 
foregoing  arguments,  it  is  now  impossible  these  moral  actions 
should  not  come  to  pass. 

We  know,,  that  God  Foreknows  the  future  voluntary,  ac- 
tions of  men,  in  such  a  sense,  as  that  he  is  able  particularly  to 
foreteU  them  and  cause  them  to  be  recorded,  as  He  oflen  has 
done ;  and  therefore  that  necessary  connection  which  there  is 
between  God's  Knowledge  and  the  event  known,  as  much 
proves  the  event  to  be  necessary  beforehand,  as  if  the  Divine 
Knowledge  were  in  the  same  sense  before  the  event,  as  the 
prediction  or  writing  is.  If  the  Knowledge  be  infallible,  then, 
the  expression  of  it  in  the  written  prediction  is  infallible ;  that 
is,  there  is  an  infallible  connection  oetween  the  written  predic- 
tion and  the  event  And  if  so,  then  it  is  impossible  it  should 
ever  be  otherwise,  than  that  the  prediction  and  the  event  should 
agree  :  and  this  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  it  is  impossible  but 
that  the  event  should  come  to  pass :  and  this  is  the  same  as  to 
say  that  its  coming  to  pass  is  necessary*  So  that  it  is  manifest, 
that  there  being  no  proper  succession  m  God's  mind,  makes  no 
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alteration  as  to  the  Necessity  of  the  existence  of  the  events 
knowiL     Yea, 

2.  This  is  so  far  from  weakening  the  proof  given  of  the  im- 
possibility of  future  events  known  not  coming  to  pass,  as  that 
it  establishes  the  foregoing  arguments,  and  shews  the  clearness 
of  the  evidence.    For, 

(1.)  The  very  reason,  why  God's  Knowledge  is  without 
succession  is,  because  it  is  absolutely  perfect,  to  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  clearness  and  certainty.  All  things,  whether 
pset,  present,  or  to  come,  being  viewed  with  equal  evidence 
and  fuhiess:  future  things  being  seen  with  as  much  clear- 
ness, as  if  they  were  present ;  the  view  is  always  in  absolute 
perfection ;  and  absolute  constant  perfection  admits  of  no  alte- 
ration, and  so  no  succea»ion  ;  the  actual  existence  of  the 
thing  known,  does  not  at  all  increase,  or  add  to  the  clear- 
ness or  certainty  of  the  thing  known :  God  calls  the  things 
that  are  not,  as  thou^  they  were ;  they  are  all  one  to  him  as 
if  they  had  already  existed.  But  herein  consists  the  strength 
of  the  demonstration  before  given ;  that  it  is  as  impossible 
they  should  &il  of  existence,  as  if  they  existed  already.  This 
objeetion,  instead  of  weakenmg  the  argument,  sets  it  in  the 
strongest  light ;  for  it  supposes  it  to  oe  so  indeed,  that  the 
existence  of  fotare  events  is  in  God's  view  so  much  as  if  it 
already  had  been,  that  when  they  come  actually  to  exist,  it 
makes  not  the  least  alteration  or  variation  in  his  Knowledge  of 
them. 

(2.)  The  objection  is  founded  on  the  immutabiliiy  of  God's 
Knowt^dge :  for  it  is  the  immutability  of  Knowledge  that 
makes  it  to  be  without  succession.  But  this  most  directly  and 
plainly  demonstrates  the  thing  1  insist  on,  viz.  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  the  known  events  should  fail  of  existence.  For  if 
that  were  possible,  then  a  change  in  God's  Knowledge  and 
view  of  things  were  possible.  For  if  the  knovm  event  should 
not  come  into  being,  as  God  expected,  then  He  would  see  it, 
and  so  would  change  his  mind,  and  see  his  former  mistake ; 
and  thus  there  would  be  change  and  succession  in  his  Know- 
ledge. But  as  God  is  immutable,  and  it  is  infinitely  impossi- 
ble that  his  view  should  be  changed  ;  so  it  is,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, just  90  impossible  that  the  foreknown  event  should  not 
exist ;  and  that  is  to  be  impossible  in  the  highest  degree  ;  and 
•  therefore  the  contrary  is  necessary.  Nothing  is  more  impossi- 
bly than  that  the  immutable  God  should  \^  changed,  by  the 
succession  of  time ;  who  comprehends  all  things,  from  eternity 
to  eternity,  in  one,  most  perfect,  and  unalterable  view  ;  so  that 
his  virhole  eternal  duration  is  viUB  intertninabilis^  toto,  simvl  et 
perfeda  possesno. 

On  the  whole,  I  need  not  fear  to  say,  that  there  is  no  geo- 
metrical  theorem  or  proposition  whatsoever,  moire  capable  of 
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strict  demonstration,  than  that  God's  certain  Prescience  of  the 
volitions  of  moral  agents  is  inconsistent  with  such  a  Contin- 
gence  of  these  events,  as  is  without  all  Necessity ;  and  so  is 
inconsistent  with  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty. 

CoroL  2.  Hence  the  doctrine  of  the  Calvinists^  concern- 
ing the  absolute  decrees  of  God,  does  not  at  all  infer  any  more 
fatality  in  things,  than  will  demonstrably  follow  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  most  Arminian  divines,  who  acknowledge 
God's  onmiscience,  and  universal  Prescience,  Therefore  all 
objections  they  make  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Calvinist$^ 
as  implying  Hobbes'  doctrine  of  Necessity,  or  the  stoical 
doctrine  of /o/e,  lie  no  more  against  the  doctrine  of  CaJvinists^ 
than  their  own  doctrine  :  and  therefore  it  doth  not  become  those 
divines  to  raise  such  an  outcry  against  the  Calvinists^  on  this 
account. 

Corel,  3^.  Hence  all  arguments  of  Arminians^  who  own 
God's  omniscience,  against  the  doctrine  of  the  inability  of 
unregenerate  men  to  perform  the  conditions  of  salvation  and 
the  commands  of  God  requiring  spiritual  duties,  and  against 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  efficacious  grace  ;  on  this  ground 
that  those  doctrines,  though  they  do  not  suppose  men  to  be 
under  any  constraint  or  co-action,  yet  suppose  them  under 
Necessity^  must  fall  to  the  ground.  And  their  arguments 
against  the  Necessity  of  men's  volitions,  taken  from  the  rea- 
sonableness of  God's  commands,  promises,  and  threatenings, 
and  the  sincerity  of  his  counsels  and  invitations ;  and  all  ob- 
jections against  any  doctrines  of  the  Ccdvinists  as  being  incon- 
sistent with  human  liberty,  because  they  infer  Necessity;  I 
say,  aU  these  arguments  cmd  objections  must  be  justly  esteem- 
ed vain  and  frivolous,  as  coming  from  them  ;  being  levelled 
apainst  their  own  doctrine,  as  well  as  against  that  of  the  Co/- 
vtnists.^ 


♦  In  these  two  sections  our  author  has  abundantly  demonstrated,  that  fi>re- 
knowledge  n\fe  s  necessity ;  such  a  necessity  as  exists  in  the  connecti<m  of  a  eon- 
sequent  with  its  antecedent ;  and  has  represented,  in  various  lights,  how  the  most 
contradictory  and  absurd  conclusions  follow  from  the  opposite  hypothesis.  But 
as  his  areument,  strictly  speaking,  did  not  require  a  further  explanation  or  distinc- 
tion of  ^e  prineipUs  on  which  it  rested,  which  yet  are  important,  it  may  not  be 
improper  in  this  place  briefly  to  enquire  into  the  rationaU  of  those  principles ;  hy 
which  his  reasomng  may  appear  with  additional  evidence,  and  the  radical  nnnci- 
ples  themselves  confirmed  by  their  connection  with  others.  As  these  remarks  are 
presented  in  the  form  of  a  series  analytically  disposed,  we  shall  prefix  to  them  the 
corresponding  ordinal  numbers. 

1.  jiny  kind  of  nbcbssitt  is  a  sufficient  ^rround  of  foreknowledge,  in  the  view 
of  omniscience ;  but  as  is  the  kind  of  necessity,  or  the  nature  of  the  ecrnnedton  be- 
tween cause  ana  efliect,  so  is  the  nature  of  the  foreknowledge.  But  this  difierence 
in  the  nature  of  the  connection  afiects— not  the  certainty  of  the  event,  but  the  maii 
of  causation ;  or  from  what  cause  the  certainty  arises. 

2.  All  necessity,  or  certainty  of  connection  between  antecedent  and  conse- 

anent,  must  arise  fifom  one  of  these  two  sources,  viz.  the  nature  of  things,  or, 
le  DECREE  of  God.    Chance  is  nothing  f  and  nothing  has  no  properties,  conse- 
quently has  no  causal  influence. 
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Whether  we  suppose  the  volitions  of  moral  Agents  to  be  con- 
nected  with  any  Thing  antecedent^  or  not^  yet  they  must 
be  necessary  in  such  a  sense  as  to  overthrow  Arminian 
Liberty. 

Every  act  of  the  will  has  a  cause^  or  it  has  not.    If  it  has 
a  cause,  then,  according  to  what  has  already  been  demon- 

3.  The  necessity  which  arises  from  the  nature  of  things,  is  either  abto- 
bOe  or  hfpUhetied,  Absolute  nbcbssitt  belongs  only  to  the  first  cause,  or  God. 
He  eiists  absolute :t  ;  and  to  suppose  him  not  to  exist,  or  not  to  have  existed,  is 
a  contradiction.  For  the  supposUUm  itself  is  made  by  a  confessedly  contingent 
being ;  but  a  contingent  being  necessarily  implies  an  absolute  being,  with  as  much 
certainty  as  an  efiect  implies  a  cause ;  and  con84*quently  a  first  cause. 

4.  The  first  cause  excepted,  every  other  being,  or  mode  of  being,  or  any  event 
whatever,  is  only  of  htpothbtical  nbcbssitt.  Any  event  is  necessary,  only  on 
account  of  its  rdaiion  to  the  first  cause.  This  relation,  or  necessary  connection, 
between  an  event  and  the  first  cause  is  either  in  the  way  of  contrast,  or  in  the  way 
of  dependence. 

5.  There  are  two  things  necessarily  related  to  the  first  cause  by  way  of  con- 
trast ;  passhe  power,  which  is  a  natural  evil — if  limited  existence,  dependence, 
and  insufficiency,  tn  their  necessary  tendency,  may  be  so  called — and  sin,  which  is  a 
morat  evil ;  or  some  thing  which,  in  point  of  obhs^ation,  ought  not  to  be. 

6.  The  other  mode  of  nccesseery  relation  to  the  first  cause,  arising  from  the  na- 
ture of  thinffs,  is  that  of  dependence.  Every  contingent  being  and  event  must 
necessarily  depend  upon  God,  as  an  effect  depends  upon  its  cause.  Nor  is  it  con- 
ceivable without  involving  the  grossest  contradiction  and  absurdity,  that  any  con- 
tingent being  should  continue  to  exist,  any  more  than  begin  to  exist,  independent 
of  the  first  cause.  SiMata  causa,  tolUtur  pectus,  is  justly  entitled  to  be  called  an 
axiom  in  metaphysical  science. 

7.  It  was  before  observed,  that  all  necessity  must  arise  either  from  the  nature 
of  things,  or  from  the  decree  of  Grod.  What  arises  from  the  nature  of  things,  as 
a  consequence,  has  for  its  antecedent,  either  an  efficient  or  a  deficient  cause. 

6.  A  DEFECT,  no  less  than  active  efficiency,  may  be  an  antecedent,  BlS  founded 
m  the  nature  of  things,  from  whence  a  corresponding  consequence  must  follow  ; 
but  there  is  no  defect  in  any  antecedent  but  may  be  counteracted  by  a  decree ;  so 
fiur  counteracted,  as  that  the  defect  shall  not  be  an  operative  cause. 

9.  The  purposes  of  God  are  a  series  of  antecedents,  from  whence  follow, 
by  the  very  nature  qf  things,  corresponding  good  consequences,  and  ^ood  only : 
but  the  defect  which  is  inseparable  from  created  existence,  considered  in  itself,  is 
also  a  cause  in  the  sense  of  an  antecedent ;  otherwise  a  created  existence  would  be 
as  indefei^ble  as  the  creating  or  first  cause,  which  involves  the  most  absurd  con- 
sequences. 

10.  Deft!  it  in  f  II  fur  nni  \i  yd  or  moral ;  and  each  arises  from  the  nature  of 
thingA,  flji  controdistin^ui'^lii.'d  to  decree,  but  in  a  difierent  manner.  Natu- 
RAL  DEFBCf  urises  fft>iu  Hiv  rmture  of  things  in  the  way  of  contrast  to  God's 
natural  ptrftdhotis  .'■  whidi  contrast  forms  the  primary  difference  between  creator 
and  cteature. 

11.  This  natural  drftei  m  difierent  from  defectibilUy ;  for  defectibility  expresses, 
lA  itnetness,  an  effect  not  u  cause;  a  Uableness  to  defection.  But  the  question  re- 
toniB^WiCAf  renders  a  cr^uttire  liable  to  defect  ?  To  say.  Its  liableness  to  defect,  or 
its  S^fMkUiiu,  astfigna  no  tnie  cause ;  for  the  question  retl1nl^  a^  bf'forc,  what 
iBfjIipi,  il  tiftbSUi  waAT  smket  it  defectiblc  Z 
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strated,  it  is  not  contingent,  but  necessary ;  the  effect  being 
necessarily  dependent  and  consequent  on  its  cause,  let  that 

IS.  Periiap0  thera  is  no  tenn  less  exceptionable,  in  order  to  prevent  drenm- 
locution,  than  passive  power,  to  expreM  that  nahard  defiet^  which  ezista  in  a 
created  nature  as  aeontrwf  to  the  nalural  (not  the  moral)  pet/ectiont  of  God. 

13.  Passive  power  is  as  inappUeabU  to  God,  as  it  is  appHeaUe  to  a  creatine  ; 

for  natural  perfection  is  as  appliaJ>le  to  him.  as  natural  imperfection  is  to  as. 

Therefore  to  say,  that  a  creature  is  not  the  subject  of  passive  power,  is  the 
same  as  to  say,  that  it  is  perfect  and  indefectible  in  its  nature  as  God  is  ; 
which  is  the  grossest  pantheism — ^the  deification  of  every  creature,  of  every  atom 
that  exists. 

14.  All  anteeedenti  originate  in  either  pa$the  power  or  the  divine  d$trea. 
From  the  former  proceed,  according  to  the  nature  of  things,  all  evil  coasaqueDts  j 
from  the  latter,  all  good. 

15.  MoiiAi<  DBPSCT  is  a  contrast  to  the  moral  perfeeHonM,  excellence,  or  holi- 
ness of  God ;  and  arises,  as  a  neeeismjf  comtqumee— not  from  the  divine  decree  as 
its  antecedent,  but — ^from  the  hypothUied  nature  ofthmge;  that  is,  passive  power, 
IP  not  aided  by  a  decretive  interposition,  and  ip  also  united  to  liberty  of  choice  in 
an  accountable  being. 

16.  The  fsmoooT of  the  antecedent  is  the  prerogative  of  the  supreme  Lord  of 
nature ;  but  ip  the  antecedent  be  not  remotedy  that  is,  altered  from  what  it  was  as 
to  itseoMMl  ia^bienee,  the  consequence  can  no  more  be  prevented,  than  the  nature 
of  things  can  be  changed. 

17.  That  nature  of  tiiiiigs,  or  that  necessity  of  consecmence,  whereby  the  effect 
is  iinfailUMy  connected  with  its  cause,  is  nothing  else  but  the  essence  o/ tRirrH,  eua^ 
nating  from  the  first  cause,  the  GoD  op  tiivtr,  or  the  trub  Goo. 

18.  We  now  observe,  that  an  event  may  be  necessarily  connected  with  its 
cause  by  a  divine  decree.  If  the  divine  will  contemplate  an  end,  and  deqree  accord- 
^pgly,  it  necessarily  implies  Uiat  the  meanSf  or  the  antecedents  to  this  consequence, 
•re  decreed. 

19.  Hence,  an  event  may  be  nectssm^^  either  because  virtually  determined  by 
the  divine  toiB,  m  a  series  of  antecedents ;  or  because  the  nature  e/tkmgs  operates 
without  being  afibcted,  as  to  their  causal  influence,  by  decretive  antecedents. 

SO.  To  suppose  any  sort,  or  any  decree  of  drfeet^  to  be  decreed,  is  absurd  in 
difibrent  ways.  It  is  contrary  to  an  established  axiom^  that  from  good  notidng  hat 
good  can  ^iroceed— and  it  is  absurd  to  impute  that  to  a  divine  decree,  which  antece- 
dently arises  from  the  nature  of  things. 

Si.  In  reality,  DryijrB  dbcrbbs  (as  before  hinted)  are  nothing  else  than  a 
wonderful  chain  or  series  rf  posMans,  which  are  so  many  antecedents,  esiaiffr- 
aOing  ddeds  arising  from  the  hypothetical  nature  of  things.  Whence  it  neces- 
sarily follows,  that  if  there  were  no  PASsiyB  power  there  mdd  he  no  niviss  db- 
CRBBS.  For  if  good,  and  only  good,  arose  fit»m  the  nature  of  things ;  the  decree, 
which  haa  good  only  for  its  object,  would  be  superfluous,  and  tfaei^re  unworthy 
of  divine  volition. 

SS.  Hence  also,  whatever  event  'isinitseff  good,  is  an  object  of  divine  decree 
iM  ftt  antecedent ;  and  the  event  itself  is  connected  with  Uie  decretive  position  b^ 
the  very  essence  of  truth.  But  whatever  is  in  iUdfetU  arises  from  the  hypotheti- 
cal  nature  of  thin^  not  counteracted  by  decretive  positions. 

53.  In  God,  his  absolutely  necessary^  eternal  infinite  and  unchangeable  mi- 
furt,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  mtecedent ;  from  which  all  pos^le  happiness  is  the 
necessary  consequence.  Such  an  antecedent  is  not  the  result  of  mere,  arbitrary, 
or  decretive  lotil,  but  of  absdute  necessity,  but  all  antecedents  in  a  creature,  or  every 
causal  influence^  of  which  good,  or  happiness,  whether  natural  or  moral,  is  the 
consequence,  must  be  the  positions  of  decretive  will,  as  the  only  possible  mode  of 
securing  a  good  result 

54.  As  is  the  antecedent,  so  is  the  consequent ;  for  the  connection  is  formed 
by  eternal  truth.  If  therefore  a  good  event, — ^for  instance,  a  virtuous  or  holy  choice 
--4>e  the  consequent,  the  antecedent  is  a  decretive  position. 

55.  In  reference  to  God,  the  proper  and  only  ground  ofi^feUible  certainty  that 
his  choice  is  good  and  praiseworthy,  is  the  goodness  op  his  nature.  Were  wc 
to  admit  in  thought  the  possibility  of  a  defectible  nature  in  him,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion must  we  admit  a  possible  failure  in  the  goodness  of  his  choice.    Ana  in 
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cause  be  what  it  will.  If  the  cause  is  the  will  itself,  by  an- 
tecedent acts  choosing  and  determining ;  still  the  determined 
caused  act  must  be  a  necessary  effect  The  act,  that  is  the 
determined  effect  of  the  foregoing  act  which  is  its  cause, 
cannot  prevent  the  efficiency  of  its  cause ;  but  must  be  wh^y 
subject  to  its  determination  and  command,  as  much  al^me 
motions  of  the  hands  and  feet  The  consequent  commanded 
acts  of  the  will  are  as  passive  and  as  necessary,  with  respect 
to  the  antecedent  determining  acts,  as  the  parts  of  the  body 
are  to  the  volitions  which  determine  and  command  them. 
And  therefore,  if  all  the  free  acts  of  the  will  are  all  determined 
effects  determined  by  the  will  itself,  that  is  by  antecedent  choice, 
then  they  are  all  necessary ;  they  are  all  subject  to,  and  de- 
reference to  a  created  being,  the  proper  and  oniy  grcwid  of  eeriainiy  that  Im  choice 
will  be  ffood,  is  the  antecedent  goodness  of  his  nature  or  dispotSHan,  This  alone 
is  a  su£&ient  causal  inflaence ;  but  the  goodness  of  a  creature's  disposition  can 
be  secured,  as  a  ground  of  certainty,  omy  by  oiscRjiTiyfi  larhv^acM  of  a  na- 
ture corre^nding  with  the  nature  of  the  eroct 

S6.  From  these  principles  and  considerations,  which  can  here  be  but  briefly 
stated,  as  necessarily  connected  with  their  legitimate  consequences,  we  infer,  that 
God  foresees  all  good,  in  every  created  being,  in  every  mode,  in  every  event,  by 
Che  evidence  of  a  dxcretivb  kbcbssitt  •  a  necessity  resultmg  from  aehttd  in- 
Jluc,  or  perpetoal  energy,  in  the  position  of  anteeedmte,  and  the  eaaence  of  truth 
connecting  the  causal  influence  with  the  efiect. 

27.  From  the  same  principles  we  learn,  that  God  foresees  or  foreknows  all 
STiL — however  blended  with  the  good,  as  the  diflerent  colours  in  a  pencil  of 
light  are  blended — in  every  being,  and  in  every  event  where  fonnd,  by  that  ne- 
cessity which  is  HTPOTHSTicAL  Only ;  a  necessity  resulting  frcaa  the  nature  of 
things  left  to  their  own  causal  influence ;  which  mfluence,  m  any  given  circum- 
stances, will  manifest  itself  either  in  the  way  of  contrast,  of  dependence,  or  both 
united, 

28.  Again :  VclUums  are  acta  of  the  mind,  and  each  voluntary  act  is  com- 
pounded of  a  naiural  and  moral  quality.  The  natural  quality  of  a  voluntary  act 
proceeds  from  dtcretioe  neeestily ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  good,  de- 
creed, and  efiected  by  the  first  cause.  The  koral  quality  of  a  voluntary  act  is 
either  good  or  evil. 

99.  A  voluntary  act  moraSly  good,  is  aUogether  of  decrdiee  necessity,  both  as 
to  its  physical  and  moral  quality ;  and  is  therefore  foreknown  became  of  decretive 
appointment  and  energy.  But  a  voluntary  act  mmtily  bad,  is  partly  of  decretiTetf 
and  partly  of  hypothetical  necessity,  or  that  of  consequence. 

30.  The  physical  avALiTT  of  a  voluntary  act  moraUy  had,  is  of  decretive 
necessity,  and  is  foreknown  because  foreappointed ;  but  the  moral  wjauty  of 
the  same  act,  or  its  badneas^  is  foreknown  only  by  relation,  connection,  or  conse- 
quence. Thus  deformity  is  the  absence  of  beauty,  and  may  be  known  by  the 
standard  of  beauty  from  which  it  deviates.  WeakiUas  is  the  absence  of  strength, 
and  may  be  known  by  relation.  A  shadow  is  known  by  the  interception  of  rays, 
and  may  be  known  in  the  same  manner.  Dorfoeti  is  caused  by  the  absence  of 
lig^t,  and  may  be  known  by  the  light  excluded. 

31.  How  the  BAD  quMy  of  a  moral  act  may  be  foreknown  by  the  evidence 
of  rdation,  will  further  appear  from  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  moral  evil 
itself.  For  what  is  moral  evil,  or  sin,  but  what  ovqbt  hot  to  be,  in  point  of 
mordt  Mi^aticn  7  Now  for  at  all  knowing,  or  foreknowing,  what  o^hl  not  to  be, 
which  is  incapable  of  being  decreed,  the  proper  medium  or  evidence  is  the  know- 
ledge of  what  ouM  to  be. 

32.  If  therefore  what  ought  to  bCy  is  known  to  the  omniseient  by  constituted 
relations,  or  voluntary  appointment ;  what  ought  not  to  be,  may  b6  known  by  e^* 
dent  consequences.— W: 

VOL.  II,  17 
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oisivel?  fixed  by  the  foiegoinff  act^  which  is  their  cause :  yea, 
even  the  determining  act  itsdf ;  for  that  must  be  determined 
and  fixed  by  another  act  preceding^  if  it  be  a  firee  and  vo- 
hmtary  act ;  and  so  must  be  necessary.  So  that  by  this,  ail 
th^^ee,acts  of  the  will  are  necessary,  and  cannot  be  free. 
UIOT&  they  are  necessary :  because  they  cannot  be  firee,  ac* 
cording  to  the  Jjmmian  notion  of  fifeedom  unless  they  are 
determin^  tf  the  will ;  and  this  is  to  be  determined  by  ante- 
cedent choice,  which  being  their  cause,  proves  them  necessa- 
E\  And  yet  they  say,  Necessity  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
iberty.  So  that,  by  their  scheme,  the  acts  of  the  will  cannot 
be  fi-ee,*  unless  ^ev  are  necessary,  and  yet  cannot  be  fi-ee  if 
they  be  necessary  I 

But  if  the  other  part  of  the  dilemma  be  taken,  that  the 
firee  acts  of  the  will  have  no  cause,  and  are  connected  with 
nothing  whatsoever  that  goes  before  and  determines  them, 
in  order  to  maintain  their  prc^r  and  absolute  Contingence, 
and  this  should  be  allowed  to  be  possible ;  still  it  will  not  serve 
their  turn.  For  if  the  volitioB  come  to  pass  by  perfect  Con- 
tingence,  and  without  any  cause  at  all,  then  it  is  certain  no 
act  of  the  wiU,  no  prior  act  of  the  soul  was  the  cause,  no  de- 
termination or  choice  of  the  soul  had  any  hand  in  it.  The 
will,  or  the  soul,  was  indeed  the  subject  of  what  happened  to 
it  accidentally,  but  was  not  the  cause.  The  will  is  not  active 
ia  oaiifiing  or  determining,  but  purely  the  passive  subject; 
at  least,  according  to  their  notion  of  action  and  passion.  In 
this  case,  Contingence  as  much  prevents  the  determination 
of  the  will,  as  a  proper  cause  ;  and  as  to  the  will,  it  was  no* 
cessary,'  and  could  oe  no  otherwise.  For  to  suppose  that  it 
could  have  been  otherwise,  if  the  will  or  soul  had  pleased,  is 
to  suppose  that  the  act  is  dependent  on  some  prior  act  of 
choice  or  pleasure ;  contrary  to  what  is  now  sopposed  ;  it  is 
to  suppose  that  it  might  have  been  otherwise,  if  its  cause  had 
<Hderea  it  otherwise.  But  this  does  not  agree  to  it  having  no 
cause  or  orderer  at  all.  That  must  be  necessary  as  to  the 
soul,  which  is  dependent  on  no  free  act  of  the  soul :  but  that 
which  is  without  a  cause,  is  dependent  on  no  free  act  of  the 
soul ;  because,  by  the  supposition,  it  is  dependent  on  nothing* 
and  is  connected  with  nothing.  In  such  a  case,  the  soul  is 
necessarily  subjected  to  what  accident  brings  to  pass,  from 
time  to  tmie,  as  much  as  the  earth,  that  is  inactive,  is  neces- 
sarily subjected  to  what  fells  upon  it.  But  this  does  not  con- 
sist with  the  Armmian  notion  of  liberty,  which  is  the  will's 
power  of  determining  itself  in  its  own  acts,  and  being  wholly 
active  in  it,  without  passiveness,  and  without  being  subject 
to  Necesmty. — ^Thus,  Contingence  belongs  to  the  Arminicm  no* 
tion  of  Liberty*  and  yet  is  inconsistent  with  it. 
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I  wonkt  Imtb  obsenre,  that  the  mnlhor  of  the  JBimw  &m 
the  Freedom  of  WiU,  m  Ood  md  the  Creature^  (p.  7«,  77,) 
safs  aB  ftJlows :  ^  The  word  Chance  always  means  something 
done  without  design.  Chance  and  design  stand  in  direct  m^ 
posilimi  to  each  other:  and  Chance  can  ne?er  l^  propei^ 
applied  to  acts  of  the  will,  which  is  the  spring  of  all  design, 
and  which  designs  to  choose  whatBoever  it  doth  choose,  whe- 
ther there  be  any  superior  fitness  in  the  thmg  which  it  chooses, 
or  no ;  and  it  designs  to  determine  itself  to  one  thing,  where 
two  things,  perfectly  equal,  are  proposed,  merely  because  it 
will."  Bat  herein  appears  a  very  great  inadvertence.  For 
lithe  mil  be  the  spring  of  all  design^  as  he  says,  then  certainly 
it  is  not  always  the  effect  of  design ;  and  the  acts  of  the  will 
themselves  must  sometimes  come  to  pass,  when  they  do  not 
spring  from  design ;  and  consequently  come  to  pass  by  Chance, 
accordmg  to  his  own  definition  of  Chance.  And  if  the  toiU 
d€sign$  to  choose  tohatsoever  it  does  choose^  and  designs  to  do- 
iermine  itself  as  he  says,  then  it  designs  to  determine  aU  its  de- 
signs. Which  carries  us  back  from  one  design  to  a  foregoing 
design  determining  that,  and  to  another  determining  that ;  and 
so  on  m  inJSnUwn.  The  very  first  design  must  be  the  effect  of 
foregoing  design,  or  else  it  must  be  by  Chance,  in  his  notion 
of  it. 

Here  another  alternative  may  be   proposed,  relating  to 
the  connection  of  the  acts  of  the  will  with  something  forego- 
ing that  is  their  cause,  not  much  unlike  to  the  other;  which  is 
tluB :  either  human  Hberty  may  well  stand  with  volitions  being 
necessarily  connected  with  the  views  of  the  understanding, 
and  BO  is  consistent  with  Necessity  ;  or  it  is  inconsistent  with, 
and  contrary  to  such  a  connection  and  Necessity.    The  former 
is  directly  subversive  of  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty,  con- 
sisting in  fi'eedom  fi'om  all  Necessity.    And  if  the  latter  be 
chosen,  and  it  be  said,  that  liberty  is  inconsistent  with  any  such 
necessary  connection  of  volition  mth  foregoing  views  of  the 
understanding,  it  consisting  in  freedom  from  any  such  Necessi- 
ty of  the  will  as  that  would  imply ;  then  the  liberty  of  the  soul 
consists,  partly  at  least,  in  freedom  from  restraint,  limitation, 
and  government,  in  its  actings,  by.  the  understanding,  and  in 
liberty  and  liableness  to  act  contrary  to  the  views  and  dictates 
of  the  understanding :  and  consequently  the  more  the  soul  has 
of  this  disengagedness  in  its  acting,  the  more  liberty.    Now  let 
it  be  considered  to  what  this  brings  the  noble  principle  of  hu- 
man liberty,  particularly  when  it  is  possessed  and  enjoyed  in  its 
perfection,  viz.  a  fiill  and  perfect  freedom  and  liableness  to  act 
altogether  at  random,  virithout  the  least  connection  with,  or  res- 
traint or  government  by,  any  dictate  of  reason,  or  any  thing 
whatsoever  apprehended,  considered  or  viewed  by  the  under- 
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standing ;  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  iiiU  and  perfect  sover- 
eignty of  the  will  over  its  own  determinations. — ^The  notion 
mankind  have  conceived  of  liberty,  is  some  dignity  or  privilege, 
something  worUi  claiming.  But  what  dignity  or  privilege  is 
there  in  being  given  up  to  such  a  wild  Contingence  as  this,  to 
be  perfectly  and  constantly  liable  to  act  unreasonably,  and  as 
much  without  the  guidance  of  understanding,  as  if  we  had  none, 
or  were  as  destitute  of  perception  as  the  smoke  that  is  drives 
by  the  wind ! 
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PART  III. 

WHEREIN  IS  ENQUIRED,  WHETHER  ANY  SUCH  LIBERTY  OF  WILL 
AS  ARMINL^S  HOLD,  BE  NECESSARY  TO  MORAL  AGENCY, 
VIRTUE  AND  VICE,  PRAISE  AND  DISPRAISE,  &€. 


SECT.    I. 


God^s  moral  Excellency  necessary^  yet  virtuous  andpraise' 

xoorthy. 

Ha^vbtg  considered  the  first  thing  proposed,  relating  to  that 
freedom  of  will  which  Jrmnians  maintain  ;  namely,  Whether 
any  such  thing  does,  ever  did,  or  ever  can  exist,  I  come  now 
to  the  second  thing  proposed  to  be  the  subject  of  enquiry,  viz. 
Whether  any  such  kind  of  liberty  be  requisite  to  moral  agen- 
cy, virtue  and  vice,  praise  and  blame,  'reward  and  punish- 
ment. Sic 

I  shall  begin  with  some  consideration  of  the  virtue  and 
agency  of  the  Supreme  moral  Agent,  and  Fountain  of  all  Agen- 
cy and  Virtue. 

Dr.  Whitby  in  his  Discourse  on  the  five  Points,  (p.  14.) 
says,  ^'  If  ail  human  actions  are  necessary,  virtue  and  vice  must 
be  empty  names  ;  we  being  capable  of  nothing  that  is  blame 
worthy,  or  deserveth  praise  ;  for  who  can  blame  a  person  for 
doing  only  what  he  could  not  help,  or  judge  that  he  deserveth 
praise  only  for  what  he  could  not  avoid  V^  To  the  like  purpose 
he  speaks  in  places  innumerable;  especially  in  his  Discourse 
on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will ;  constantly  maintaining,  that  a 
freedom  not  only  from  co€Ktiony  but  necessity^  is  absolutely  re- 
quisite, in  order  to  actions  being  either  worthy  of  blame,  or  de- 
serving of  praise.  And  to  this  agrees,  as  is  well  known,  the 
current  doctrine  of  AmUnian  writers,  who,  in  genera],  hold  that 
there  is  no  virtue  or  vice,  reward  or  punishment,  nothing  to  be 
commended  or  blamed,  without  this  freedom.  And  yet  Dr. 
Whitby,  (p.  300,)  allows,  that  God  is  without  this  freedom  ; 
and  Arminians^  so  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  observe,  ge- 
nerally acknowledge,  that  God  is  necessarily  holy,  and  his  will 
necessarily  determmed  to  that  which  is  good. 
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So  that,  putting  these  things  together,  the  infinitely  holy 
God — ^who  always  used  to  be  esteemed  by  God^s  people  not 
only  virtuous,  but  a  Being  in  whom  is  all  possible  virtue,  in  the 
most  absolute  purity  and  perfection,  brightness  and  amiable- 
ness ;  the  most  perfect  pattern  of  virtue,  and  fit)m  whom  all 
the  virtue  of  others  is  but  as  beams  firom  the  sun ;  and  who  has 
been  supposed  to  be,  (being  thus  every  where  represented  in 
Scripture,)  on  the  account  of  his  virtue  and  holiness,  infinitely 
more  worthy  to  be  esteemed,  loved,  honoured,  admired,  com- 
mended, extolled,  and  praised,  than  any  creature — this  Being, 
according  to  this  notion  of  Dr.  Whitbt,  and  other  Arminiims, 
has  no  virtue  at  all ;  virtue,  when  ascribed  to  Him,  is  but  tm 
empty  name ;    and  he  is  deserving  of  no  commendation  or 

E raise  ;  because  he  is  under  necessity.  He  cannot  avoid  being 
oly  and  good  as  he  is ;  therefore  no  thanks  to  him  for  it  It 
seems  the  holiness,  justice,  faithfiilness^  &c.  of  the  Most  High, 
must  not  be  accounted  to  be  of  the  nature  of  that  which  is 
virtuous  and  praiseworthy.  They  will  not  deny,  that  these 
things  in  God  are  good  ;  but  then  we  must  understand  them, 
that  they  are  no  more  virtuous,  or  of  the  nature  of  any  thing 
c<mimendable,  than  the  good  that  is  in  any  other  being  that  is 
not  a  moral  agent ;  as  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  and  the  fer- 
tility of  the  earth,  are  good,  but  not  virtuous,  because  these 
properties  are  necessary  to  these  bodies,  and  not  the  fi'uit  of 
self-determining  power. 

There  needs  no  other  confutation  of  this  notion,  to  Chris- 
tians acquainted  with  the  Bible,  but  only  stating  and  particu- 
larly representing  it.  To  bring  texts  of  Scripture,  wherein 
God  is  represented  as  in  every  respect  in  the  hi^est  manner 
virtuous,  and  supremely  praiseworUiy,  would  be  endless,  and  is 
altogether  needless  to  such  as  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
light  of  the  Gospel. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  Dr.  Whitby  and  other  divines 
of  the  same  sort  had  explained  themselves,  when  they  have 
asserted,  that^Aa^  which  is  necessary,  is  not  deserving  of  prime; 
at  the  same  time  that  they  have  owned  Gkni's  perfection  to  be 
necessary,  and  so  in  effect  representing  God  as  not  deserving 
praise.  Certainly,  if  their  words  have  any  meaning  at  all,  by 
praise^  they  must  mean  the  exercise  or  testimony  of  esteem, 
respect,  or  honourable  regard.  And  will  they  then  say,  that 
men  lu^e  worthy  of  that  esteem,  respect,  and  honour  for  their 
virtue^  small  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  which  yet  God  is  not  wor- 
thy of,  for  his  infinite  righteousness,  holiness  and  goodness  7 
If  so,  it  must  be  because  of  some  sort  of  peculiar  Excellency 
in  the  virtuous  man,  which  is  his  prerogative,  wherein  he  really 
has  the  preference  ;  some  dignity,  that  is  entirely  distinguish- 
ed from  any  Excellency  or  amiableness  in  God;  not  in 
ilcpendence.  but  in  jH^-eminence ;  which,  therefore^  he  does 
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DOt  receive  from  God,  nor  is  God  the  fountain  or  pattern  of 
it;  nor  can  God,  in  that  respect,  stand  in  competition  with 
him,  as  the  object  of  honour  and  regard  ;  but  man  may  claim 
a  peculiar  esteem,  commendation  and  glory,  to  which  God 
can  have  no  pretension.  Yea,  God  has  no  right,  by  virtue  of 
his  necessary  holiness,  to  intermeddle  with  that  grateful  respect 
and  praise,  due  to  the  virtuous  man,  who  chooses  virtue  in  tl^ 
exercise  of  a  freedom  ad  utrvmque ;  any  more  than  a  precious 
stone,  which  cannot  avoid  being  hard  and  beautiful 

And  if  it  be  so,  let  it  be  explained  what  that  peculiar 
respect  is^  that  is  due  to  the  virtuous  man,  which  differs  in 
nature  and  kind,  in  some  way  of  pre-eminence,  from  all  that 
is  due  to  God  What  is  the  name  or  description  of  that  pecu- 
liar affection  ?  Is  it  esteem,  love,  admiration,  honour,  praise, 
or  gratitude?  The  Scripture  eveiy  where  represents  God  as 
the  bijehest  object  of  all  these:  there  we  read  of  the  soul 
magnifying  the  Lord,  of  ^  loving  Him  witb  all  the  heart,  with 
all  the  soul,  with  all  the  mind,  and  with  all  the  strength  ;^^ 
admiring  him,  and  his  righteous  acts^  or  greatly  regarding 
them,  as  marvellous  and  wonderful;  honourin^^  glorifying^ 
exfdtingy  extolling^  blessings  thanking  and  praising  him ;  ^'t?- 
in^  untQ  him  all  the  glory  of  the  good  which  is  done  or  re- 
ceived, rather  than  unto  men ;  *^  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in 
his  presence ;  but  that  he  should  be  regarded  as  the  Bein^  to 
whom  all  glory  is  due.  What  then  is  that  respect  ?  What 
passion,  auction,  or  exercise  is  it,  that  Arminians  calljprat^e, 
diverse  from  all -these  things,  which  men  are  worthy  of  for 
their  virtue,  and  which  God  is  not  worthy  of  in  any  degree  ? 

If  that  necessity  which  attends  God^s  moral  perfections 
and  actions,  be  as  inconsistent  with  being  worthy  ot  praise,  as 
a  necessity  of  co-action ;  as  is  plainly  implied  in,  or  inferred 
from  Dr.   Whitby^s  discourse;  then  why  should  we  thank 
God  for  his  goodness,  any  more  than  if  he  were  forced  to  be 
good,  or  any  more  than  we  should  thank  one  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  who  did  us  good,  not  finely,  and  of  good  will,  or 
from  any  kindness  of  heart,  but  from  mere  conipulsion,  or 
extrinsical  necessity?     Arminians  suppose  that  God  is  ne- 
cessarily a  good  and  gracious  Being ;  for  this  they  make  the 
ground  of  some  of  their  main  arguments  against  many  doc- 
trines maintained  by  CaJmnists;  tliev  say  these  are  certainly 
&lse,  and  it  is  impossible  they  should  be  true,  because  they 
are  not  consistent  with  the  goodness  of  God.    This  supposes, 
that  it  is  impossible  but  that  God  should  be  good :  (or  if  it  be 
possible  that  He  should  be  otherwise,  then  that  impossibility  of 
the  truth  of  these  doctrines  ceases,  according  to  their  own 
ai^gument. 

That  virtue  in  God  is  not,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  re-  ' 
toardcible^  is  not  for  wont  of  merit  in  his  moral  perfections  and 
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actions,  sufficient  to  deserve  rewards  from  his  creatures ;  but 
because  He  is  infinitely  above  all  capacity  of  receiving 
any  reward.  He  is  already  infinitely  and  unchangeably  happy, 
and  we  cannot  be  profitable  unto  hun.  But  still  he  is  worthy 
of  our  supreme  benevolence  for  his  virtue:  and  would  he 
worthy  of  our  beneficence,  which  is  the  firuit  and  expression 
of  benevolence,  if  our  goodness  could  extend  to  Him.  If  God 
deserves  to  be  thanked  and  praised  for  his  goodness.  He 
would  for  the  same  reason,  deserve  that  we  should  also  requite 
his  kindness  if  that  were  possible.  *^What  shall  I  render  unto 
the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  V^  is  the  natural  language  of  thank- 
fulness :  and  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  it  is  our  duty  to  raider  again 
(according  to  benefits  received.  And  that  we  might  have  op- 
portunitv  for  so  natural  an  expression  of  our  gratitude  to 
God  as  beneficence,  notwithstanding  his  being  infinitely  above 
our  reach ;  He  has  appointed  others  to  be  his  receivers,  and  to 
stand  in  his  stead  as  the  objects  of  our  beneficence :  such  are 
especially  our  indigent  brethren. 


SECT.  H. 

The  acts  of  the  Will  of  the  human  soul  of  Jesus  Christy  neces' 
sarily  hofy^  yet  truly  virttumSy  praiseworthy^  retoardable^  ^. 

I  have  already  considered  how  Dr.  Whttbt  insbts  upon 
it,  that  a  freedom  not  only  from  co-action  but  necessity,  is 
requisite  eitfier  to  virtue  or  rtce,  praise  or  dimraise^  reward  or 
punishmenU  He  also  insists  on  the  same  n-eedom  as  abso- 
lutely requisite  to  a  person  being  the  subject  of  a  law^  of 
precepts^  or  prohibitions^  in  the  book  before-mentioned,  (p. 
301, 314,  328, 339,  340,  341,  342,  347,  361,  373,  410.J  And 
of  promises  and  threatenings,  (p.  298,  301,  305,  311,  339,  340, 
363.)    And  as  requisite  to  a  state  of  trials  p.  297,  &c. 

Now  therefore,  with  an  eye  to  these  things,  I  would  en- 

2uire  into  the  moral  conduct  and  practices  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Ihrist,  which  he  exhibited  in  his  human  nature,  in  his  state  of 
humiliation,  hud  firsts  I  would  shew,  that  his  holy  behaviour 
was  necessary  ;  or  that  it  was  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise^ 
than  that  He  should  behave  himself  holily,  and  that  he  should 
be  perfectly  holy  in  each  individud  act  of  his  life.  And  second^ 
ly^  that  his  holy  behaviour  was  properly  of  the  nature  oi  virtue^ 
and  was  worthy  of  praise;  and  that  he  was  the  subject  of  loir, 
precepts  or  commands^  promises  and  rewards  ;  and  that  he  was 
in  a  state  of  tried. 

I.  It  was  impossible,  that  the  Acts  of  the  Will  of  Christ's 
human  soul  should,  in  any  instance,  degree  or  circumstance^,  he 
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otherwise  than  holy,  and  agreeable  to  God's  nature  and  Will. 
The  following  things  make  this  evident. 

L  God  had  promised  so  effectually  to  preserve  and  uphold 
Him  by  his  Spirit,  under  all  his  temptations,  that  he  could  not 
fail  of  the  end  for  which  he  came  into  the  world  ;  but  he  would 
have  failed,  had  he  fallen  into  sin.  We  have  such  a  promise, 
(Isai.  xliii.  1,  2, 3,  4.)  "  Behold  my  Servant,  whom  I  uphold  ; 
mine  Elect,  in  whom  my  soul  delighteth  :  I  have  put  my  Spi- 
rit upon  him  :  He  shall  bring  forth  judgment  to  the  Gentiles  : 
He  shall  not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in 
the  street. — He  shall  bring  forth  judgment  unto  truth.  He 
shall  not  fail,  nor  be  discouraged,  till  He  have  set  judgment  in 
the  earth ;  and  the  isles  shall  wait  his  law."  This  promise  of 
God's  Spirit  put  upon  Him,  and  his  not  crj'ing  and  lifting  up 
his  voice,  4*^.  relates  to  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance  on 
earth  ;  as  is  manifest  from  the  nature  of  the  promise,  and  also 
the  application  of  it  in  the  New  Testament,  {Matt.  xii.  18.) 
And  the  words  imply  a  promise  of  his  being  so  upheld  by 
God's  Spirit,  that  he  should  be  preserved  from  sin ;  particularly 
from  pride  and  vainglory  ;  and  from  being  overcome  by  any 
temptations  he  should  be  under  to  affect  the  glory  of  this 
world,  the  pomp  of  an  earthly   prince,  or  the  applause  and 

E  raise  of  men:  and  that  he  should  be  so  upheld,  that  he  should 
y  no  means  fail  of  obtaining  the  end  of  his  coming  into  the 
world,  of  bringing  forth  judgment  unto  victory,  and  establish- 
ing his  kingdom  of  grace  in  the  earth.  And  in  the  following 
verses,  this  promise  is  confirmed,  with  the  greatest  imaginable 
solemnity.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  he  that  created  tne  hea- 
vens, and  stretched  them  out ;  He  that  spread  forth  the  earth, 
and  that  which  cometh  out  of  it ;  He  that  giveth  breath  unto 
the  people  upon  it,  and  spirit  to  them  that  walk  therein  :  I  the 
Lord  have  called  thee  in  righteousness,  and  will  hold  thine 
hand  ;  and  will  keep  thee,  and  give  thee  for  a  Covenant  of  the 
people,  for  a  Light  of  the  Gentiles,  to  open  the  blind  eyes,  to 
oring  out  the  prisoners  from  the  prison,  and  them  that  sit  in 
darkness  out  of  the  prison-house.  I  am  Jehovah,  that  is  my 
name,  &c." 

Very  parallel  with  these  promises  is  another  (75m.  xlix.  7, 
8,  9.)  winch  also  has  an  Jippareiit  respect  to  the  time  of  Chi'ist's 
humiliation  on  earth. — "  Tnus  saith  the  Lord,  the  Redeemer  of 
Issrael,  and  his  Holy  One,  to  him  whom  man  despiseth,  to  him 
whom  the  nation  abhorreth,  to  a  servant  of  rulers ;  kings  shall 
see  and  arise,  princes  also  shall  worship  ;  because  of  the  Lord 
that  is  faithful,  and  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  he  shall  choose 
thee.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  in  an  acceptable  time  have  I  heard 
thee  ;  in  a  day  of  salvation  have  I  helped  thee  ;  and  I  will  pre- 
serve thee,  and  give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  people .» to  esta- 
blish the  earth,  &:c." 

VOL,  n.  18 
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And  in  Isai,  1.  5 — 6.  we  have  the  Messiah  expressing  his 
assurance  that  God  would  help  him,  by  so  opening  his  ear,  or  in- 
cUning  his  heart  to  God^s  commandments  that  he  should  not  be 
,  rebellious,  but  should  persevere,  and  not  apostatize,  or  turn  his 
back :  that  through  God's  help  he  should  be  immoveable  in  obe- 
dience, under  great  trials  of  reproach  and  suffering ;  setting 
his  face  like  a  flint:  so  that  he  knew  he  should  not  be  ashamed, 
or  fixistrated  in  his  design  ;  and  finallv  should  be  approved  and 
justified,  as  having  done  his  work  faithfully.  "  The  Lord  hath 
opened  mine  ear  ;  so  that  I  was  not  rebellious,  neither  turned 
away  my  back  :  I  gave  my  back  to  the  smiters,  and  my  cheeks 
to  them  that  plucked  off  the  hair ;  I  hid  not  my  face  fix>m 
shame  and  spitting.  For  the  Lord  God  will  help  me  ;  there- 
fore shall  I  not  be  confounded  :  therefore  have  I  set  my  face  as 
a  flint,  and  I  know  that  I  shall  not  be  ashamed.  He  is  near 
that  justifieth  me  :  who  will  contend  with  me  ?  Let  us  stand 
together.  Who  is  mine  adversary  ?  Let  him  come  near  to  me. 
Behold  the  Lord  God  will  help  me  :  who  is  he  that  shall  con- 
demn me  ?  Lo,  they  shall  all  wax  old  as  a  garment,  the  moth 
shall  eat  them  up.'' 

3.  The  sfCme  thing  is  evident  fi'oi^  all  the  promises  which 
God  made  to  the  Messiah,  of  his  future  glory,  kingdom,  and 
success,  in  his  office  and  character  of  a  Mediator :  which  glory 
could  not  have  been  obtained,  if  his  hoUness  had  failed,  and 
he  had  been  guilty  of  sin.  God's  absolute  promise  makes  the 
things  promised  necessary  and  their  failing  to  take  place  ab- 
solutely impossible :  and,  in  hke  manner,  it  makes  those  things 
necessary,  on  which  the  thing  promised  depends,  and  without 
which  it  cannot  take  effect.  Therefore  it  appears  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  that  Christ's  holiness  should  fail  fi-om  such 
absolute  promises  as  these,  {Psal.  ex.  4.)  "  The  Lord  hath 
sworn,  and  will  not  repent,  thou  art  a  priest  forever,  after  the 
order  of  Melchizedec."  And  from  every  other  promise  in  that 
psalm,  contamed  in  each  verse  of  it.  (And  Psal.  ii.  6,  7.)  "  I 
will  declare  the  decree :  The  Lord  hath  said  unto  me.  Thou 
art  my  son,  this  day  have  1  begotten  thee :  Ask  of  me,  and  I 
will  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  &c."  (Psal. 
xly.  5, 4,  &c.)  "  Gird  thy  sword  on  thy  thigh,  O  most  mighty, 
with  thy  glory  and  thy  majesty ;  and  in  thy  majesty  ride  pros- 
perously." And  so  every  thing  that  is  said  from  thence  to  the 
end  of  the  psalm.  (See  Isai.  iii.  13 — 15.  and  liii.  10 — 18.) 
And  all  those  promises  which  God  makes  to  the  Messiah,  of 
success,  dominion  and  glory  in  the  character  of  a  Redeemer, 
{Isau  chap,  xlix.) 

3.  It  was  oflen  promised  to  the  church  of  God  of  old,  for 
their  comfort,  that  God  would  give  them  a  righteous,  sinless 
Saviour.  (Jer,  xxiii.  5,6.)  "Behold,  the  days  come,  saith 
the  Lord,  that  I  wi)l  raise  up  unto  David  a  righteous  branch  ; 
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and  a  king  shall  reign  and  prosper,  and  shall  execute  judgment 
and  justice  in  the  earth.  Jn  his  days  shall  Judah  be  saved, 
and  Israel  shall  dwell  safely.  And  this  is  the  name  whereby 
He-shall  be  called.  The  Lord  our  righteousness.''  (So  Jer. 
xxxiii.  15.)  I  will  cause  the  branch  of  righteousness  to  grow 
up  unto  David ;  and  he  shall  execute  judgment  and  righteous- 
ness in  the  land,V  (Isai.  xi.  6,  7.)  "  For  unto  us  a  child  is 
bom ; — upon  the  throne  of  David  and  of  his  kingdom,  to  order 
it,  and  to  establish  it  with  judgment  and  justice,  from  hence- 
forth,  even  for  ever :  the  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  will  do  this." 
(Chap.  xi.  L  &c.)  "There  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the 
stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots ;  and 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him, — the  spirit  of 
knowledge,  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord: — ^with  righteousness 
shall  he  judge  the  poor,  and  reprove  with  equity:— Righteous- 
ness shall  t^  the  girdle  of  his  loins,  and  faithfulness  the  girdle 
of  his  reins."  (Chap.  lii.  13.)  "  My  servant  shall  deal  pru- 
dently." (Chap.  liii.  9.)  "  Because  he  had  done  no  violence, 
neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth."  If  it  be  impossible 
that  these  promises  should  fail,  and  it  be  easier  for  heaven  and 
earth  to  pass  away,  than  for  one  jot  or  tittle  of  them  to  pass 
away,  then  it  was  impossible  that  Christ  should  commit  any 
sin.—- — Christ  himself  signified,  that  it  was  impossible  but  that 
the  things  which  were  spoken  concerning  him,  should  be  fulfill- 
ed. (Luke  xxiv.  44.)  "  That  all  things  must  be  fulfilled,  which 
were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in 
the  psalms  concerning  me."  (Matt.  xxvi.  53, 54.)  "  But  how 
then  shall  the  scripture  oe  fulfilled,  that  thus  it  must  be  ?"  (Mark 
XIV.  49.)  ^^  But  the  scriptures  must  be  fulfilled."  And  so  the 
apostle,  (Acts  i.  16, 17.)  ^^  This  scripture  must  needs  have  been 
fulfiUed." 

4.  All  the  promises,  which  were  made  to  the  church  of 
old,  of  the  Messiah  as  a  future  Saviour,  fi'om  that  made  to  our 
first  parents  in  paradise,  to  that  which  was  delivered  bv  the 
prophet  Malachi^  shew  it  to  be  impossible  that  Christ  should 
not  have  persevered  in  perfect  holiness.  The  ancient  pre- 
dictions mven  to  God's  church,  of  the  Messiah  as  a  Saviour, 
were  of  the  nature  of  promises ;  as  is  evident  by  the  predic- 
tions themselves,  and  the  manner  of  delivering  them.  But 
they  are  expressly,  and  very  oflen  called  promises  in  the  New 
Testament ;  (as  in  Luke  1 54, 55,  72,  73.  Acts  xiii.  32, 33.  Rom. 
L  1 — 3.  and  chap.  xv.  8.  Heb.  vi.  13,  &c.)  These  promises 
were  oflen  made  with  great  solemnity,  and  confirmed  with 
an  oath;  as  (Gen.  xxii.  16,  17.)  "By  myself  have  I  sworn, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  in  blessing,  1  will  bless  thee,  and  in  mul- 
tiplying, 1  will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  heaven  and 
as  the  sand  which  is  upon  the  sea-shore :— And  in  thy  seed 
shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed."     (Compare  Lvke 
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i,  72, 73,  and  Gd.  imS,  15, 16.)  The  Apostle  in  Heb.  vi.  17, 
18.  speaking  of  this  promise  to  Abraham^  says,  "Wherein 
God  willing  more  abundantly  to  shew  to  the  heirs  of  promise 
the  immutability  of  his  counsel,  confirmed  it  by  an  oath ;  that 
by  two  IMMUTABLE  thiugs,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for 
Ood  to  he,  we  might  have  strong  consolation."  In  which 
words,  the  necessity  of  the  accomplishment,  or  (which  is  the 
same  thing)  the  impossibility  of  the  contrary,  is  fully  declared. 
So  God  confirmed  the  promise  of  the  Messiah^s  great  salva- 
tion,  made  to  Dacid^  by  an  oath ;  (Psal.  Ixxxix.  3,  4.)  "  I 
have  made  a  covenant  with  my  chosen,  I  have  sworn  unto 
David  my  servant;  thy  seed  will  1  establish  forever,  and 
build  up  thy  throne  to  all  generations."  There  is  nothing  so 
abundantly  set  forth  in  scripture,  as  sure  and  irrefiragable,  as 
this  promise  and  oath  to  David.  (See  Pscim  Ixxxix.  34 — 36. 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  5.  Isai.  Iv.  4.  Acts  ii.  29, 30.  and  xiii.  34.)  The 
scripture  expressly  speaks  of  it  as  utterly  impossible  that  this 
promise  and  oath  to  David^  concerning  the  everlasting  domi- 
nion of  the  Messiah  should  fail.  (Jer.  xxxiii  15,  &c.)  "  In  those 
days,  and  at  that  time,  I  will  cause  the  Branch  of  Righteous- 
ness to  grow  up  unto  David. — ^For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  David 
shall  never  want  a  man  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  the  House  of 
Israel."  (Ver.  29, 21.)  "  If  you  can  break  my  covenant  of  the 
day,  and  my  covenant  of  the  night,  and  that  there  should  not 
be  day  and  night  in  their  season;  then  may  also  my  covenant 
be  broken  with  David  my  servant,  that  He  should  not  have  a 
son  to  reign  upon  his  throne."  (So  in  ver.  25,  26.]  Thus  abun- 
dant is  the  Scripture  in  representing  hpw  impossible  it  was,  that 
the  promises  made  of  old  concerning  the  ^eat  salvation  and 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  should  fiedl:  which  implies,  that  it  was 
impossible  that  this  Messiah,  the  second  Adam^  the  promised 
seed  of  Abraham  and  of  Davids  should  fall  firom  his.  integrity 
as  the  first  Adam  did. 

5.  All  the  promises  that  were  made  to  the  Church  of  God 
under  the  Old  Testament,  of  the  great  enlargement  of  the 
Church,  and  advancement  of  her  glory  in  the  days  of  the  Gos- 
pel, after  the  coming  of  the  Messitdi ;  the  increase  of  her  Ug;ht, 
liberty,  holiness,  joy,  triumph  over  her  enemies,  &a  of  which 
so  great  a  part  of  the  Old  Testament  consists ;  which  are  re- 
peated so  often,  are  so  variously  exhibited,  so  frequently  intro- 
duced with  great  pomp  and  solenmity,  and  are  so  abundantlv 
sealed  with  jtypical  ana  symbolical  representations ;  I  say  aU 
these  promises  imply  that  the  Messiah  should  perfect  the  work 
of  redemption :  and  this  implies,  that  he  should  persevere  in 
the  work,  which  the  Father  had  appointed  Him,  oeing  in  aU 
things  conformed  to  his  Will.  These  promises  wer^  often  con- 
firmed by  an  oath.  (See  Ism.  Uv.  9.  with  the  context ;  cAcp. 
]xii.  18.)    And  it  is  represented  as  utterly  impossible  that  these 
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promises  should  faU.  {Isa.  xlix.  W  with  the  context,  chcg[>.  liv* 
10.  with  the  context ;  chctp.  \u  4--8.  chiq),  xL  8.  with  the  con- 
text) And  therefore  it  was  impossible^  that  the  Messiah  should 
fail,  or  commit  sin. 

6.  It  was  impossible  that  the  Messiah  should  fail  of  perse- 
vering in  integrity  and  holiness,  as  the  first  Adam  did,  because 
this  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  promises,  which 
God  made  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  his  mother,  and  to  her  hus- 
band ;  implying,  that  he  should  ^^  save  his  people  firom  their 
sins,^^  that  God  would  ^^  give  Him  the  throne  of  his  Father 
David,^^  that  he  should  ^^  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  fot 
ever ;"  and  that  "  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end." — 
These  promises  were  sure,  and  it  was  impossible  they  should  fail. 
And  therefore  the  Virgin  Mary^  in  trusting  fully  to  them,  acted 
reasonably,  having  an  immoveable  foundation  of  her  fcdth  ;  as 
Elizabeth  observes,  (ver.  45)  ^  And  blessed  is  she  that  believeth; 
for  there  shall  be  a  performance  of  those  things,  which  were 
told  her  from  the  Lord." 

7.  That  it  should  have  been  possible  that  Christ  should  sin, 
and  so  fail  in  the  work  of  our  redemption,  does  not  consist 
with  the  eternal  purpose  and  decree  of  God,  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures,  that  He  would  provide  salvation  for  fallen  man  in 
and  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  salvation  should  be  offered  to  sin- 
ners through  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Thus  much  is  im- 
plied in  many  Scriptures,  (as  1  Cor.  ii.  7. — Eph,  i.  4.  5.  and 
chap,  iil  9 — 11. — 1  Pet.  i.  19, 20.)  Such  an  absolute  decree 
as  this,  Arminians  allow  to  be  signified  in  many  texts ;  their 
election  of  nations  and  societies,  and  general  election  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  conditional  election  of  particular  per- 
sons, imply  this.  God  could  not  decree  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  to  save  all  that  should  believe  in  and  obey  Christ, 
unless  be  had  absolutely  decreed,  that  salvation  should  be  pro- 
vided, and  effectually  wrought  out  by  Christ.  And  since  (as 
the  Arminians  themselves  strenuously  maintain,)  a  decree  of 
God  infers  necessity^  hence  it  became  necessary  that  Christ 
should  persevere  and  actually  work  out  salvation  for  us,  and  that 
he  should  not  fail  by  the  commission  of  sin. 

8.  That  it  should  have  been  possible  for  Christ ^s  Holiness 
to  fail,  is  not  consistent  with  what  Grod  promised  to  his  Son, 
b^re  all  a^.  For  that  salvation  should  be  offered  to  men, 
tbrou^  Chnst,  and  bestowed  on  all  his  faithful  followers,  is  at 
least  implied  in  that  certain  and  infallible  promise  spoken  of  bv 
the  apostle  (Tit.  i.  2.)  ^  In  hope  of  eternal  Ufe ;  which  God, 
that  cannot  lie,  promised  before  the  world  began."  This  does 
jiot  seem  to  be  controverted  by  Arminians.* 

9.  That  it  should  be  possible  for  Christ  to  fail  of  doing  his 

^  $«e  Dr.  Wbitbt  on  the  five  Points,  p.  48, 49,  50. 
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Father^s  Will,  is  inconsistent  with  the  promise  made  to  the  Fa« 
ther  by  the  Son,  the  Logos  that  was  with  the  Father  from 
the  beginning,  before  he  took  the  human  nature :  as  may 
be  seen  in  Psa.  xl,  6 — 8,  (compared  with  the  apostle^s  inter- 
pretation, Heb.  X.  5 — ^9.)  "  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  didst 
not  desire :  mine'  ears  hast  thou  opened,  (or  bored ;)  burnt- 
offering  and  sin-<»ffering  Thou  hast  not  required.  Then  said  I, 
Lo,  I  come ;  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,  I 
delight  to  do  thy  Will,  O  my  God,  yea,  thy  law  is  within  my 
heart.''^  Where  is  a  manifest  allusion  to  the  covenant,  which 
the  willing  servant,  who  loved  his  master's  service,  made  with 
his  master,  to  be  his  servant  for  ever,  on  the  day  wherein  he 
had  his  ear  bored  ;  which  covenant  was  probably  inserted  in 
the  public  records,  called  the  Volume  op  the  Book,  by  the 
judges  who  were  called  to  take  cognizance  of  the  transaction ; 
{Exod.  xxi.)  If  the  Logos^  who  was  with  the  Father  before  the 
world,  and  who  made  the  world,  thus  engaged  in  covenant  to 
do  the  Will  of  the  Father  in  the  human  nature,  and  the  promise 
was  as  it  were  recorded,  that  it  might  be  made  sure,  doubtless 
it  was  impossible  that  it  should  fail ;  and  so  it  was  impossible 
that  Christ  should  fail  of  doing  the  Will  of  the  Father  in  the 
human  nature. 

10.  If  it  was  possible  for  Christ  to  have  failed  of  doing  the 
Will  of  his  Father,  and  so  to  have  failed  of  effectually  working 
out  redemption  for  sinners,  then  the  salvation  of  all  the  saints 
who  were  saved  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  death 
of  Christ,  was  not  built  on  a  firm  foundation.  The  Messiah, 
and  the  redemption  which  He  was  to  work  out  by  his  obedience 
unto  death,  was  the  saving  foundation  of  all  that  ever  were 
saved.  Therefore,  if  when  the  Old  Testament  saints  had  the 
pardon  of  their  sins  and  the  favour  of  God  promised  them, 
and  salvation  bestowed  upon  them,  still  it  was  possible  that  the 
Messiah,  when  he  came,  might  commit  sin,  then  all  this  was  on 
a  foundation  that  was  not  fo-m  and  stable,  but  liable  to  fail ; 
something  which  it  was  possible  might  never  be.  God  did,  as 
it  were,  trust  to  what  his  Son  had  engaged  and  promised  to  do 
in  fiiture  time,  and  depended  so  much  upon  it,  that  He  pro- 
ceeded actually  to  save  men  on  the  account  of  it,  as  though  it 
had  been  already  done.  But  this  trust  and  dependence  of 
God,  on  the  supposition  of  Christ^s  being  liable  to  fail  of  doing 
his  Will,  was  leaning  on  a  staff  that  was  weak,  and  might  pos- 
sibly break.  The  saints  of  old  trusted  on  the  promises  of  a 
feture  redemption  to  be  wrought  out  and  completed  by  the 
Messiah,  and  built  their  comfort  upon  it :  Abraham  saw 
Christ's  Day,  and  rejoiced ;  and  he  and  the  other  Patriarchs 
died  in  the  faith  of  the  promise  of  it  {Heb.  xL  13.)  But  on 
this  supposition,  their  faith,  their  comfort,  and  their  salvation, 
was  built  on  a  fallible  foundation ;  Christ  was  not  to  them  "  a 
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tried  stone^  a  sure  foundation  ;"  (Isai.  xxviii.  16.)  David  en- 
tirely rested  on  the  covenant  of  God  with  him,  concerning  the 
future  glorious  dominion  and  salvation  of  the  Messiah ;  and 
said  it  was  all  his  salvation,  and  all  his  desire ,  and  comforts 
himself  that  this  covenant  was  an  **  everlasting  covenant,  or- 
dered in  all  things  and  sure,^^  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  5.)  But  if  Christ's 
virtue  might  fail,  he  was  mistaken :  his  great  comfort  was  not 
built  so  sure,^^  as  he  thought  it  was,  being  founded  entirely 
on  the  determinations  of  the  Free-Will  of  Christ's  human  soul ; 
which  was  subject  to  no  necessity,  and  might  be  determined 
either  one  way  or  the  other.  Also  the  dependence  of  those  who 
"  looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem^  and  waited  for  the  conso* 
lotion  of  IsraeU^'^  {Luke  iu  25  and  38.)  and  the  confidence  of 
the  disciples  of  Jesus,  who  forsook  all  and  followed  him,  that 
they  might  enjoy  the  benefits  of  his  fiiture  kingdom,  were  built 
on  a  sandy  foundation. 

11,  The  man  Christ  Jesus,  before  he  had  finished  his 
coiurse  of  obedience,  and  while  in  the  midst  of  temptations 
and  trials,  was  abundant  in  positively  predicting  his  own  fii- 
ture glory  in  his  kingdom,  and  the  enlargement  of  his  church, 
the  Ovation  of  the  Gentiles  through  him,  &c.  and  in  promises 
of  blessings  he  would  bestow  on  his  true  disciples  in  his  future 
kingdom ;  on  which  promises  he  required  the  full  dependence 
of  his  disciples.  {John  xiv.)  But  the  disciples  would  have  no 
^ound  for  such  dependence,  if  Christ  had  been  liable  to  fail 
in  his  work :  and  Christ  himself  would  have  been  guilty  of 
presumption,  in  so  abounding  in  peremptory  promises  of  great 
things,  which  depended  on  a  mere  contingence ;  viz.  the  de- 
terminations of  his  Free  Will,  consisting  in  a  fireedom  ad 
tUrumque^  to  either  sin  or  holiness,  standing  in  indifrerence^ 
and  incident,  in  thousands  of  fiiture  instances,  to  go  either  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  impossible  that  the  Acts  of  the 
Will  of  the  human  soul  of  Christ  should  be  otherwise  than  holy, 
and  conformed  to  the  Will  of  the  Father ;  or,  in  other  words, 
they  were  necessarily  so  conformed. 

I  have  been  the  longer  in  the  proof  of  this  matter,  it  be- 
ing a  thing  denied  by  some  of  the  greatest  jirmtViuin^,  by  Epis' 
i.\*i/itis  Hi  paiiKuiur ;  and  because  I  look  upon  it  as  a  point 
clearly  and  abiiciJuteJy  determining  the  controversy  between 
Calvin  igts  and  Arminitms,  concermng  the  necessity  of  such  a 
fi-eedom  of  will  as  is  insisted  on  by  the  latter,  in  order  to  moral 
agency,  ^  irtue,  cominand  or  prohibition,  promise  or  threaten- 
ing, reward  or  puni.^hmcnt,  praise  or  dispraise,  merit  or  demerit, 
I  now  therefore  proci^ed, 

IL  To  consider  whether  Christ,  in  his  holy  behaviour  on 
earthy  was  not  thu^  a  moral  agents  subject  to  commcmds,  pro- 
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Dr.  Whitby  very  often  speaks  of  what  he  calls  a  free- 
dom ad  utrumlibet,  without  necessity,  as  requisite  to  law  and 
commcrndsf  and  speaks  of  necessity  as  entirely  inconsistent 
with  injunctions  and  prohibitions.  But  yet  we  read  of  Christ 
being  the  subject  of  his  Father^s  commands.  {John  x,  ib.  and 
XV.  10.)  And  Christ  tells  us,  that  every  thing  that  he  said  or 
did^  was  in  comphance  with  ^^  commandments  he  had  received 
of  the  Father;"  (John  xiL  49,  50.  and  xiv.  31.)  And  we  often 
read  of  Christ^s  obedience  to  his  Fat  her  ^s  commands,  {Rom.  v. 
19.  Pha.  iL  18.  Heb.  v.  8.) 

The  forementioned  writer  represents  promises  offered  as 
motives  to  persons  to  do  their  duty ^  or  a  being  moved  and  iu' 
duced  by  promises^  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  a  state  wherein 
persons  have  not  a  liberty  dd  utrumlibet^  but  are  necessarily 
determined  to  one.  (See  particularly,  p.  298,  and  311.)  But 
the  thing  which  this  writer  asserts,  is  demonstrably  false  if 
the  Christian  religion  be  true.  If  there  be  any  truth  in 
Christianity  or  the  holy  scriptures,  the  man  Christ  Jesus  had 
his  Will  infallibly  and  unalterably  determined  to  good,'  and 
that  alone ;  but  ^et  he  had  promises  of  glorious  rewards  made 
to  him,  on  condition  of  his  persevering  in,  and  perfecting  the 
work  which  God  had  appointed  him ;  {Isa.  liii.  10,  11,  12. 
Psa.  it  and  ex.  Ism.  xlix.  7,  8, 9.)  In  Luke  xxii.  28, 29,  Chrbt 
says  to  his  disciples,  "  Ye  are  they  which  have  continued  with 
me  in  my  temptations  ;  and  T  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as 
my  Father  hath  appointed  unto  me."  The  word  most  properly 
signifies  to  appoint  by  covenant  or  promise.  The  plain  mean- 
ing of  Christ's  words  is  this :  "  As  you  have  partaken  of  my 
temptations  and  trials,  and  have  been  steadfast,  and  have 
overcome ;  I  promise  to  make  you  partakers  of  my  reward, 
and  to  give  you  a  kingdom ;  as  the  Father  has  promised  me  a 
kingdom  for  continuing  steadfast  and  overcoming  in  those 
trials."  And  the  words  are  well  explained  by  those  in.  Rev. 
iii.  21.  "To  him  that  overcometh,  will  1  grant  to  sit  with  me 
on  my  throne  ;  even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am  set  down  with 
mv  Father  in  his  throne."  And  Christ  had  not  only  promises 
ofglorious  success  and  rewards  made  to  his  obedience  and 
sufierings,  but  the  scriptures  plainly  represent  him  as  using 
these  promises  for  motives  and  inducements  to  obey  and  su^ 
fer ;  and  particularly  that  promise  of  a  kingdom  which  the 
Father  had  appointed  him,  or  sitting  with  the  Father  on  his 
throne ;  (as  in  Heb.  xii.  1,  2.)  "  Let  us  lay  aside  every  weight, 
and  the  sin  which  doth  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run  with 
patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus  the 
author  and  finisher  of  our  faith ;  who  for  the  joy  that  was  set 
before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set 
down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God." 
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And  how  strange  would  it  be  to  hear  any  Christian  assert 
that  the  holy  and  excellent  temper  and  behaviour  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  obedience  which  he  performed  under  such 
^eat  trials,  was  not  virtuous  or  praiseworthy ;  because  hit 
Will  was  not  free  ad  utrumque^  to  either  holiness  or  sin,  but 
was  unalterably  determined  to  one ;  that  upon  this  account 
there  is  no  virtue  at  all  in  all  Christ's  humility,  meekness^ 
patience,  charity,  forgiveness  of  enemies,  contempt  of  the  . 
,  world,  heavenly-mind^ness,  submission  to  the  Will  of  God, 
perfect  obedience  to  his  commands  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross,  his  great  compassion  to  the  afflicted,  his 
anparalleled  love  to  mankind,  his  faithfulness  to  God  and 
man  under  such  great  trials;  his  praying  for  his  enemies  even 
when  nailing  him  to  the  cross ;  that  virtue^  when  applied  to 
these  things  is  but  an  empty  name  ;  that  there  wa^  no  merit 
in  any  of  these  things ;  tliat  is,  that  Christ  was  worthy  oif 
nothing  at  all  on  account  of  them,  worthy  of  no  reward,  no 

? raise,  no  honour  or  respect  from  God  and  man ;  because  his 
l^ill  was  not  indifferent,  and  free  either  to  these  things  or  Uie 
contrary  *,  but  under  such  a  strong  incUnation  or  bias  to  the 
tlyngs  Uiat  were  excellent,  as  made  it  impossMe  that  he  should 
choose  the  contrary;  that  upon  this  account,  to  use  Dr. 
Whitby's  language,  it  would  be  sensibly  unreasonable  that 
the  human  nature  should  be  rewarded  for  any  of  these  things. 
According  to  this  doctrine,  that  creature  who  is  evidently 
eet  forth  in  scripture  as  ihefirsUbom  of  every  creaiure^  as  hav- 
ing m  oB  things  the  pre-eminence^  and  as  the  highest  of  all 
creatures  in  virtue,  honour,  and  worthiness  of  esteem,  praise 
and  glory,  on  account  of  his  virtue,  is  less  worthy  of  re3;irard  or 
praise,  than  the  very  least  of  saints ;  yea,  no  more  worthy  than 
a  clock  or  mere  machine  that  is  purdy  passive,  and  moved  by 
naturaJ  necessity. 

If  we  judge  by  scriptural  representations  of  things,  we 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  Christ  took  on  him  our  nature, 
and  dwelt  with  us  in  this  world  in  a  suffering  state,  not  only 
to  satisfy  for  our  sins,  but  that  he  being  in  our  nature  and 
circumstances,  and  under  our  trials,  might  be  our  most  fit  and 
proper  example^  leader  and  captain,  in  the  exercise  of  glorious 
and  victorious  virtue,  and  might  be  a  visible  instance  of  the 
fflorious  end  and  reward  of  it ;  that  we  might  see  in  him  the 
beauty^  amiableness,  and  true  honour  and  glory,  and  exceed- 
ing benefit,  of  that  virtue,  which  it  is  proper  for  us  human  be- 
ings to  pra^ctise  ;  and  might  thereby  learn,  and  be  animated  to 
8^  the  like  glory  and  honour,  and  to  obtain  the  like  fflorious 
reward.  (See  lUb.  ii.  9, — 14,  with  v.  8, 9.  and  xiL  1,  3,  3. 
John  XV.  10.  Rom.  viiL  17.  2  Tim.  ii.  11, 12.  1  Pet.  ii.  19,20. 
and  iv.  13.)  But  if  there  was  nothing  of  any  virtue  or  merit, 
or  worthiness  of  any  reward,  glory,  praise,  oY  commendation  a* 
VOL.  ir.  19 
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all»  in  all  that  he  did,  because  it  was  all  necessary,  and  he  could 
not  help  it ;  then  bow  is  here  any  thing  so  proper  to  animate 
and  incite  us,  free  creatures,  by  patient  conttmumce  in  weU'-do- 
ing^  to  $eekfor  honour^  glory ^  cmd  virtue  ? 

God  speaks  of  himself  as  peculiarly  well  pleased  with 
the  righteousness  of  this  distinguished  servant.  (Isai.  xlii.  21.) 
^  The  Lord  is  well  pleased  for  his  righteousness  sake.''  The 
sacrifices  of  old  are  spoken  of  as  a  sweet  savour  to  God,  but 
the  obedience  of  Christ  as  &r  more  acceptable  than  they, 
(Psal.  xL  6,  7.)  '^  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  didst  not  desire : 
Mine  ear  hast  thou  opened  [as  thy  servant  performing  willing 
obedience  ;]  burnt-offering  and  sin-offering  hast  thou  not  re- 
quired :  then  said  1,  Lo,  1  come  Fas  a  servant  that  cheerfulW 
answers  the  calls  of  his  master :]  1  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O 
my  God,  and  thy  law  is  within  mine  l^art.''  (Matt.  zvii.  5.) 
*^  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well-pleased.''  And 
Christ  tells  us  expressly^  that  the  Father  loves  him  for  that 
wond^iiil  instance  of  his  obedience,  his  voluntary  ]rielding 
himself  to  death,  in  compliance  with  the  Father's  command, 
(John  X.  17, 18.)  "  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me,  be- 
cause 1  lay  down  my  life  : — No  man  taketh  it  from  me  ;  but 
I  lay  it  down  of  myself— This  commandment  received  I  of  my 
Father." 

And  if  there  was  no  merit  in  Christ's  obedience  unto  death, 
if  it  was  not  worthy  of  praise,  and  of  the  most  glorious  rewards^ 
the  heavenly  hosts  were  exceedingly  mistaken,  by  the  account 
that  is  given  of  them,  (iJw.  v.  8 — W.)  "jThe  four  beasts  and 
the  four  and  twenty  dders  fell  down  before  the  Lamb,  having 
every  one  of  them  harps,  and  golden  vials  full  of  odours : — and 
they  sung  a  new  song,  saying,  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the 
book,  ^ami  to  open  me  seals  thereof;  for  thou  wast  slauu — 
And  I  beheld,  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  many  angels  round 
about  the  throne,  and  the  beasts,  and  the  elders,  and  die  num- 
ber of  them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thou- 
sands of  thousands,  saying  with  a  loud  voice,  worthy  is  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom^ 
and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing." 

Christ  speaks  of  the  eternal  life  which  he  was  to  receive, 
as  the  reward  of  his  obedience  to  the  Father's  commandments. 
(John  xii.  49, 50.)  "  I  have  not  spoken  of  myself ;  but  the  Fa- 
ther which  sent  me,  be  gave  me  a  commandment  what  I  should 
say,  and  what  I  shouM  speak  :  and  I  know  that  his  command- 
ment is  life  everlasting  :  whatsoever  I  speak  therefore,  even  as 
the  Father  said  unto  me,  so  I  speak." — God  promises  to  divide 
hun  a  portion  with  the  great,  &c.  for  his  being  his  righteous 
servant,  for  his  glorious  virtue  under  such  great  trials  and  afBic- 
tions,  (Isa.  liii.  11,  12.)  "  He  shall  see  the  travail  of  his  soul 
and  be  satisfied  :  by  his  knowledge  shall  ray  righteous  servant 
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justify  many  ;  for  he  shall  bear  their  iniquities.  Therefore  will 
I  divide  him  a  portion  with  the  great,  and  he  shall  divide  the 
spoil  with  the  strong,  because  he  hath  poured  out  his  soul  unto 
death."  The  scriptures  represent  God  as  rewarding  him  far 
above  all  his  other  servants,  (Phil.  ii.  7—9.)  "  He  took  on  him 
the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men  : 
and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and 
became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross :  where- 
fore God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name 
above  every  name."  (Psal.  xlv.  7.)  '*  Thou  lovest  righteous- 
ness, and  hatest  wickedness  ;  therefore  God,  thy  Grod,  hath 
anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows." 

There  is  no  room  to  pretend,  that  the  glorious  benefits 
bestowed  in  consequence  of  Christ's  obedience,  are  not  pro- 
perly of  the  nature  of  a  reward.  What  is  a  reward,  in  the 
most  proper  sense,  but  a  benefit  bestowed  in  consequence  of 
something  morally  excellent  in  quaUty  or  behaviour,  in  testi- 
mony of  well-pleasedness  in  that  moral  excellency,  and  of 
respect  and  favour  on  that  accomit  7  if  we  consider  the  nature 
of  a  reward  most  strictly,  and  make  the  utmost  of  it,  and  add 
to  the  things  contained  in  this  description  proper  merit  or 
worthiness,  and  the  bestowment  of  the  benefit  in  consequence 
of  a  promise  ;  still  it  will  be  found,  there  is  nothing  belonging 
to  it  but  what  the    scripture  most  expressly  ascribes  to  the 

flory  bestowed  on  Christ,  after  his  sufferings ;  as  appears 
om  what  has  been  already  observed  :  there  was  a  glorious 
benefit  bestowed  in  consequence  of  something  morally  ex- 
cellent, being  called  Righteousness  and  Obedience  ;  there  was 
great  favour,  love,  and  well  pleasedness,  for  this  righteousness 
and  obedience,  in  the  bestower  ;  there  was  proper  merit;  or 
worthiness  of  the  benefit,  in  the  obedience  ;  it  was  bestowed 
in  fiiifilment  of  promises,  made  to  that  obedience  ;  and  was 
bestowed  therefore^  or  because  he  had  performed  that  obedi- 
ence. 

I  may  add  to  all  these  things,  that  Jesus  Christ,  while  here 
in  the  flesh,  was  manifestly  in  a  state  of  trial.  The  last  Adam^ 
as  Christ  is  called,  XI  Cor,  xv.  45.  Rom.  v.  14.)  taking  on  him 
the  human  nature,  and  so  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  being 
under  the  law  to  stand  and  act  for  us,  was  put  into  a  state  of 
tjial,  iis  tlie  first  Adam  was. — Dr.  Whitby  mentions  these 
three  things  as  evidcocos  of  persons  being  in  a  state  of  trial 
(on  the  Five  Points,  p.  2S9,  '299.)  namely,  then*  afilictions  be- 
in^  spoken  of  as  their  trials  or  temptations,  their  being  the 
subjects  of  promises,  and  their  being  exposed  to  Satan^s 
temptations.  But  Christ  was  apparently  the  subject  of  each 
of  these,  ■  Concrrning  promises  made  to  him,  I  have  spoken 
already.  The  difficuHies  and  aMictims  he  met  with  m  the 
'course  of  his  obedience,  are  called  his  temptations  or  trials. 
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(Lukexxii.  28.)  "Ye  are  they  which  haTe  continued  with 
me  in  my  temptations  or  trials.''  (Heb.  ii.  18.)  "  For  in  that 
he  himself  hath  suffered,  being  tempted  [or  tried]  he  is  able 
to  succour  them  that  are  tempted.''  And  (chap.  iv.  15.)  "  We 
have  ^ot  an  high-priest,  which  cannot  be  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  i&rmities ;  but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like 
as  we  are,  yet  without  sin."  And  as  to  his  being  tempted  by 
fifoton,  it  is  what  none  will  dispute. 


SECT.  III. 

The  case  of  such  as  are  given  up  of  God  to  Stn,  and  of  fallen 
Man  m  general^vroves  moral  Necessity  and  Inability  tobe 
consistent  with  Blameworthiness. 

Dr.  Whitby  asserts  freedom,  not  only  from  coaction,  but 
necessity,  to  be  essential  to  any  thing  deserving  the  name  of 
sin,  and  to  an  action  being  culpable^  in  these  words,  (Dis- 
course on  Five  Points,  edit.  3.  p. '348.)  **  If  they  be  thus  ne- 
cessitated, then  neither  their  sins  of  omission  or  commission 
could  deserve  that  name :  it  beine  essential  to  the  nature  of 
sin,  according  to  St.  Austin's  dennition,  that  it  be  an  action 
a  quo  liberum  est  abstinere.  Three  things  seem  plainly  ne- 
cessary to  make  an  action  or  omission  culpable ;  1.  That  it  be 
4n  our  power  to  perform  or  forbear  it :  for,  as  Origen,  and  all 
the  Fathers  say,  no  man  is  blameworthy  for  not  doing  what  he 
could  not  do."  And  elsewhere  the  doctor  insists,  that  ^^  when 
an^  do  evil  of  necessity,  what  they  do  is  no  vice,  that  they  are 
guilty  of  no  fault,*  are  worthy  of  no  blame,  dispraise,t  or  dis- 
honour^  but  are  unblameable."§ 

If  these  things  are  true,  in  Dr.  Whitbt's  sense  of  Ne- 
cessity, they  will  prove  all  such  to  be  blameless,  who  are  given 
up  of  God  to  sin,  in  what  they  commit  after  they  are  thus 

given  up ^That  there  is  such  a  thin^  as  men  being  judicially 

given  up  to  sin,  is  certain,  if  the  Scripture  rightly  informs  us  ; 
such  a  thing  being  often  there  spoken  of:  as  in  Fsal.  Ixxxi.  13. 
*^So  I  gave  them  up  to  their  own  hearts'  lust,  and  they  walked 
in  their  own  counsels."  (Acts  vii.  ^."J  **  Then  God  turned, 
mnd  gave  them  up  to  worship  the  host  or  heaven."  (Rom.  i.  24,) 
*^  Wherefore,  God  also  gave  them  up  to  uncleanness,  through 
the  lusts  of  their  own  hearts,  to  disnonour  their  own  bodies 
between  themselves."  (Vef.  26.)  "  For  this  cause  God  gave 
them  up  to  vile  affections."    (Ver.  28.)  **  And  even  as  they  did 

^    *IM«courwjontheFivePointi,p.  3^,360, 361, 377, 1303, 326,329,  and  many 
other  iflacea.  1 371 .  §  304,  361.  ^ 
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not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  over 
to  a  reprobate  mind,  to  do  those  things  that  are  not  conve- 
nient" 

It  is  needless  to  stand  particularly  to  inquire,  what  God^s 
^  giving  men  up  to  their  own  hearts^  lusts"  signifies ,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  observe,  that  hereby  is  certainly  meant  God  so 
ordering  or  disposing  things,  in  some  respect  or  other,  either 
by  doing  or  forbearing  to  do,  as  that  the  consequence  should 
be  men  continuing  in  their  sins.  So  much  as  men  are  given  up 
lo,  so  much  is  the  consequence  of  their  being  given  up,  whe- 
ther that  be  less  or  more.  If  God  does  not  order  things  so, 
by  action  or  permission,  that  sin  will  be  the  consequence,  then 
the  event  proves  that  they  are  not  given  up  to  that  consequence. 
If  good  be  the  consequence,  instead  of  evil,  then  God's  mercy 
is  to  be  acknowledged  in  that  good ;  which  mercy  must  be 
contrary  to  God^s  judgment  in  giving  up  to  evil.  If  the  event 
must  prove,  that  they  are  given  up  to  evil  as  the  consequence, 
then  the  persons  who  are  the  subjects  of  this  judgment, 
must  be  the  subjects  of  such  an  event,  and  so  the  event  is  ne- 
cessary. 

If  not  only  coaction^  but  all  necessity ^  will  prove  men 
blameless,  then  Judas  was  blameless,  after  Christ  had  given 
him  over,  and  had  already  declared  his  certain  damnation,  and 
that  he  should  verily  betray  him.  He  was  guilty  of  no  sin  in 
betraying  his  Master,  on  this  supposition  ;  though  his  so  doing 
is  spoken  of  by  Christ  as  the  most  aggravated  sin,  more 
heinous  than  the  sin  of  Pilate  in  cruciiyin^  him.  And  the 
Jews  in  Egypty  in  Jeremiads  time,  were  guilty  of  no  sin  in 
their  not  worshipping  the  true  God,  after  God  had  "  sworn  by 
his  great  name,  that  his  name  should  be  no  more  named  in  the 
mouth  of  any  man  of  Judah,  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt."  (Jer. 
xliv.  26.) 

Dr.  Whitby  (Disc,  on  Five  Points,  p.  302,  303)  denies, 
that  men  in  this  world  are  ever  so  given  up  by  God  to  sin, 
that  their  wills  should  be  necessarily  determined  to  evil ; 
though  he  owns,  that  hereby  it  may  become  exceeding  difficult 
foe  men  to  do  good,  having  a  strong  bent  and  powerful  incli- 
nation to  what  is  evil. — But  if  we  should  allow  the  case  to  be 
just  as  he  represents,  the  judgment  of  giving  up  to  sin  will  no 
better  agree  with  his  notions  of  that  liberty,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  praise  or  blame,  than  if  we  should  suppose  it  to  render 
the  avoiding  of  sin  impossible.  For  if  an  impossibility  of  avoid- 
ing sin  wholly  excuses  a  man  ;  then  for  the  same  reason,  its 
being  difficult  to  avoid  it  excuses  him  in  part ;  and  this  just 
ID  proportion  to  the  degree  of  difficulty. — If  the  influence  of 
moral  impossibility  or  mabilitv  be  the  same  to  excuse  per- 
Bons  in  not  doing,  or  not  avoimng  any  thing,  as  that  of  natural 
inability,  (which  is  supposed)  then  undoubtedly,  in  like  man- 
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ner,  moral  difficulty  has  the  same  influence  to  excuse  with 
natural  difficulty.  But  all  allow,  that  natural  impossibility 
wholly  excuses,  and  also  that  natural  difficulty  excuses  in  part, 
and  makes  the  act  or  omission  less  blameable  in  propor- 
tion to  the  difficulty.  All  natural  difficulty^  according  to  the 
plainest  dictates  of  the  light  of  nature,  excuses  in  some  de- 
gree, so  that  the  neglect  is  not  so  blameable  as  if  there  had 
been  no  difficulty  in  the  case :  and  so  the  greater  the  difficulty 
is,  still  the  more  excusable,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
the  difficulty.  And  as  naturci  impossibility  wholly  excuses 
and  excludes  all  blame,  so  the  nearer  the  dimculty  approaches 
to  impossibility,  still  the  nearer  a  person  is  to  blamelessness  in 
proportion  to  that  approach.  And  if  the  case  of  tiwral  impos- 
sibility or  necessity  be  just  the  same  with  natural  necessity  or 
ooaction,  as  to  its  influence  to  excuse^  a  neglect,  then  also,  for 
the  same  reason,  the  case  of  natural  difficulty  does  not  diffisr 
in  influence  to  excuse  a  neglect,  from  moral  difficulty  arising 
from  a  stronff  bias  or  bent  to  evil,  such  as  Dr.  Whitby  owns 
in  the  case  of  those  that  are  given  up  to  their  own  hearts^  lusts. 
So  that  the  fault  of  such  persons  must  be  lessened,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  difficulty  and  approach  to  impossibility.  If  ten 
degrees  of  moral  difficulty  make  the  action  quite  impossible, 
and  so  wholly  excuse,  then  if  there  be  nine  degrees  of  diffi- 
culty, the  person  is  in  great  part  excused,  and  is  nine  degrees 
in  ten  less  blameworthy,  than  if  there  had  been  no  difficulty 
at  all ;  and  he  has  but  one  degree  of  blameworthiness.  The 
reason'  is  plain,  on  Arminian  principles  ;  viz.  because  as  diffi- 
culty, by  antecedent  bent  and  bias  on  the  will,  is  increased, 
libert]^  of  indifference,  and  self-determination  in  the  will,  is 
diminished  :  so  much  hindrance,  impediment  is  there,  in  the 
way  of  the  will  acting  freely  by  mere  self-determination. — 
And  if  ten  degrees  of  such  hindrance  take  away  all  such 
liberty,  then  nine  degrees  take  away  nine  parts  in  ten,  and 
leave  but  one  degree  of  liberty.  And  therefore  there  is  but 
one  degree  of  blameableness,  aeteris  paribus,  in  the  neglect ; 
the  man  being  no  further  blameable  in  what  he  do€i^  or 
neglects,  than  he  has  liberty  in  that  affair ;  for  blame  or 
praise  (say  they)  arises  wholly  from  a  good  use  or  abuse  of  li- 
berty. 

From  all  which  it  follows,  that  a  strong  bent  and  bias  one 
way,  and  difficulty  of  going  the  contrary,  never  causes  a  per* 
son  to  be  at  all  more  exposed  to  sin,  or  any  thing  blameable  : 
because,  as  the  difficulty  is  increased,  so  much  the  less  is 
required  and  expected.  Though  in  one  respect  exposedness 
to  sin  is  increased,  viz,  by  an  increase  of  exposedness  to  the 
evil  action  or  omission ;  yet  it  is  diminished  in  another  respect 
to  balance  it ;  namely,  as  the  sinfulness  or  blameableness  of 
the  action  or  omission  is  diminished  in  the  same  proportion. — 
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So  that,  on  the  whole,  the  affair,  as  to  exposedness  to  guilt  or 
blame,  is  left  just  as  it  was. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  us  suppose  a  scale  of  a  balance  to  be 
intelligent,  and  a  free  agent,  and  indued  with  a  self-moving 
power,  by  virtue  of  which  it  could  act  and  produce  effects  to 
a  certain  degree,  ex.gr,  to  move  itself  up  or  down  with  a 
force  equal  to  a  weight  of  ten  pounds ;  and  that  it  might 
therefore  be  required  of  it,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  to  move 
itself  down  with  that  force ;  for  which  it  has  power  and  full 
liberty,  and  therefore  would  be  blameworthy  if  it  failed  of  it. — 
But  then  let  us  suppose  a  weight  of  ten  pounds  to  be  put  in 
the  opposite  scale,  which  in  force  entirely  counter-balances 
its  self-moving  power,  and  so  renders  it  impossible  for  it  to 
move  down  at  all ;  and  therefore  wholly  excuses  it  from  any 
such  motion.  But  if  we  suppose  there  to  be  only  nine  pounds 
in  the  opposite  scale,  this  renders  its  motion  not  impossible, 
but  yet  more  difficult ;  so  that  it  can  now  only  move  down 
with  the  force  of  one  pound  :  but  however,  this  is  all  that  is 
required  of  it  under  these  circumstances ;  it  is  wholly  excused 
from  nine  parts  of  its  motion :  and  if  the  scale  under  these 
circumstances  neglect  to  move  and  remain  at  rest,  all  that  it 
will  be  blamed  for,  will  be  its  neglect  of  that  one  tenth  part 
of  its  motion ;  for  which  it  had  as  much  liberty  and  advantage, 
as  in  usual  circumstances  it  has  for  the  greater  motion  which 
in  such  a  case  would  be  required.  So  that  this  new  difficulty 
does  not  at  all  increase  its  exposedness  to  any  thing  blame- 
worthy. 

And  thus  the  very  supposition  of  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
a  man^s  duty  or  proclivity  to  sin,  through  a  being  given  up  to 
hardness  of  heart,  or  indeed  by  any  other  means  whatsoever, 
is  an  inconsistence  according  to  Dr.  Whitby's  notions  of  Uberty, 
virtue  and  vice,  blame  and  praise.  The  avoidmg  of  sin  and 
blame,  and  the  doin^  of  what  is  virtuous  and  praiseworthy, 
must  be  always  equally  easy. 

Dr.  Whitby's  notions  of  liberty,  obligation,  virtue,  sin, 
&c.  led  him  into  another  great  inconsistence.  He  abundantly 
insists  that  necessity  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  sin  or 
fault.  He  says  in  the  forementioned  treatise,  (p.  14.)  Who 
can  blame  a  person  for  doing  what  he  could  not  help  ?  And 
(p.  15.)  It  being  sensibly  unjust^  to  punish  any  man  for  doing 
that  which  was  never  in  his  power  to  avoid.  And  (p.  341.)  to 
confirm  his  opinion,  he  quotes  one  of  the  Fathers,  saying, 
Why  doth  God  command  if  man  hath  not  free  mil  and  power 
to  obey  ?  And  again,  in  the  same  and  next  page,  Who 
wUl  not  cry  out  that  it  is  folly  to  command  him  that  hath  not 
liberty  to  do  what  is  commanded  f  and  that  it  is  unjust  to  con- 
demn him  that  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  do  what  ts  required^ 
And  (p.  373.)  he  cites  another  saying,  A  law  is  given  to  him 
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that  can  turn  to  both  parts  ^  t.  e,  obey  or  transgress  it :    btU  no 
law  can  be  against  him  who  is  bound  by  nature. 

And  yet  the  same  Dr.  Whitby  asserts,  that  fallen  Man  is 
not  able  to  perform  perfect  obedience.  In  p.  165,  he  has  these 
words.  '*  The  nature  of  Adam  had  power  to  continue  inno- 
cent and  without  sin  ;  whereas,  it  is  certain  our  nature  never 
had."  But  if  we  have  not  power  to  continue  innocent  and  with- 
out Sin,  then  Sin  is  not  inconsistent  with  Necessity,  and  we 
may  be  sinful  in  that  which  we  have  not  power  to  avoid  ;  and 
those  things  cannot  be  true  which  he  asserts  elsewhere,  nam^, 
"That  if  we  be  necessitated,  neither  Sins  of  omission  nor 
commission  would  deserve  that  name."  (p.  348.)  If  we  have 
it  not  in  our  power  to  be  innocent,  then  we  have  it  not  in  our 

EDwer  to  be  blameless :  and  if  so,  we  are  under  a  Necessity  of 
eins  blameworthy.  And  how  does  this  consist  with  what  he 
so  often  asserts,  that  necessity  is  inconsistent  with  blame  or 
praise  ?  If  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  perform  perfect  obe- 
dience to  all  the  commands  of  God,  then  we  are  under  a  Neces- 
sity of  breaking  sope  commands  in  some  degree ;  having  no 
power  to  perform  so  much  as  is  conunanded.  And  if  so,  why 
does  he  cry  out  of  the  unreasonableness  and  folly  of  commatKi- 
ing  beyond  what  men  have  power  to  do  ? 

Arminians  in  general  are  very  inconsistent  with  them- 
selves, in  what  they  say  of  the  inability  of  fallen  Man  in  this 
respect.  They  strenuously  maintain,  that  it  would  be  unjust 
in  God  to  require  any  thing  of  us  beyond  our  present  power 
and  ability  to  perform ;  and  also  hold  that  we  are  now  unable 
to  perform  perfect  obedience,  and  that  Christ  died  to  satisfy 
for  the  imperfections  of  our  obedience^  and  has  made  way  that 
our  imperfect  obedience  might  be  accepted  instead  of  perfect : 
wherein  they  seem  insensibly  to  run  themselves  into  the.  gross- 
est inconsistence.  For,  (as  I  have  observed  elsewhere)  "  they 
hold  that  God,  in  mercy  to  mankind,  has  abolished  that  rigor- 
ous constitution  or  law  that  they  were  under  originally,  and 
instead  of  it  has  introduced  a  more  mild  constitution,  and  put  us 
under  a  new  law,  which  requires  no  more  than  imperfect  sin- 
cere obedience,  in  compliance  with  our  poor  infirm  impotent 
circumstances  since  the  fall." 

Now  how  can  these  things  be  made  consistent  ?  1  would 
ask,  of  what  law  are  these  imperfections  of  our  obedience  a 
breach  ?  If  they  are  a  breach  of  no  law  that  we  were  ever 
under,  then  they  are  not  Sins.  And  if  they  be  not  Sins,  what 
need  of  Christ  dying  to  satisfy  for  them  ?  l^ut  if  they  are  Sins, 
and  the  breach  of  some  law,  what  law  is  it?  They  cannot  be  a 
breach  of  their  new  law,  for  that  re(}uires  no  other  than  im- 
perfect obedience,  or  obedience  with  imperfections :  and 
therefore  to  have  obedience  attended  with  imperfections,  is  no 
breach  of  it ;  for  it  is  as  much  as  it  requires.    And  they  cannot 
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be  a  breach  of  their  old  law :  for  that,  ther  say,  is  entirely 
abolished ;  and  we  never  were  under  it — They  say  it  would 
not  be  just  in  God  to  require  of  us  perfect  obedience,  because 
it  would  not  be  just  to  require  more  than  we  can  perform,  or  to 
punish  us  for  failing  of  it  And,  therefore,  by  their  own 
scheme^  the  imperfections  of  our  obedience  do  not  deserve  to 
be  punished.  What  need  therefore  of  Christ  dying  to  satisfy 
for  them  ?  What  need  of  his  suffering  to  satisfy  for  that  which 
is  no  fault,  and  in  its  own  nature  deserves  no  stifering  ?  What 
need  of  Christ  dying,  to  purchase  that  our  imperfect  obedi- 
ence should  be  accepted,  when,  according  to  their  scheme,  it 
would  be  unjust  in  itself,  that  any  other  obedience  than  tmper- 
feet  should  be  required  I  What  need  of  Christ  dying  to  make 
way  for  God^s  accepting  of  such  obedience,  as  it  would  be 
unjust  in  him  not  to  accept  7  Is  there  any  need  of  Christ  d^- 
ing,  to  prevail  with  God  not  to  do  unrigbteousiy  7 — ^If  it  be  said 
that  Christ  died  to  satisfy  that  old  law  for  us,  that  so  we  might 
not  be  under  it,  but  that  there  might  be  room  for  our  being  un- 
der a  more  mild  law ;  still  I  would  inquire*  what  need  of  Christ 
dying,  that  we  might  not  be  under  a  law,  which  (bw  their  prin- 
ciples) it  would  be  in  itself  unjust  that  we  should  be  under, 
whether  Christ  had  died  or  no,  because^  in  our  present  state,  we 
are  not  able  to  keep  it  7 

So  the  Amdnians  are  inconsistent  with  themselves,  not  only 
in  what  they  say  of  the  need  of  Christ^s  satisfaction  to  atone 
for  those  imperfections  which  we  cannot  avoid,  but  also  in  what 
they  say  of  the  grace  of  God,  granted  to  enable  men  to  per- 
form ihe  sincere  obedience  of  the  new  law.  ^^  I  grant  indeed 
(says  Dr.  Stebbino*)  that  by  reason  of  original  Sin,  we  are  ut- 
terly disabled  for  the  performance  of  the  condition,  without  new 
grace  from  God.  But  I  say,  then,  that  he  gives  such  a  ^race  to 
ajl  of  us,  by  which  the  performance  of  the  condition  is  truly 
possible ;  and  upon  this  ground  he  may,  and  doth  most  right- 
eously require  it."  If  Dr.  Stbbbing  intends  to  speak  properly, 
by  grace  he  must  mean  that  assistance  which  is  of  grace,  or  of 
m/Q  favour  and  kindness.  But  yet  in  the  same  place  he  speaks 
of  It  as  very  unreasonable^  unjust^  and  cruel^  for  God  to  require 
that  as  the  condition  of  pardon,  that  is  become  impossible  by 
original  Sin.  If  it  be  so,  what  grace  is  there  in  giving  assist- 
ance and  ability  to  perform  the  condition  of  pardon  ?  Or  why 
b  that  called  by  the  name  of  grace,  tliat  is  an  absolute  debt, 
which  God  is  bound  to  bestow,  and  which  it  would  be  unjust 
and  cruel  in  Him  to  withhold,  seeing  he  requires  that  as  the  con- 
dition of  pardohj  which  he  cannot  perform  without  it  7 

♦  Treatise  of  the  Operations  of  the  Spirit.    9  e^it.  p.  119,  li.i 
vot.  II.  20 
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SECT.  IV. 

G&mmand  and  Obligation  to  Obedience^  consistent  with  moral 
Inability  to  obey.^ 

It  being  so  much  insisted  on  by  Arminian  writers,  ibat  ne- 
cessity  is  inconsistent  with  law  or  command,  and  particularly, 

*  The  subject  of  '*  obli^Uon  to  obedience,*'  or  moral  oblioatioh,  though 
expreBsed  in  the  title  of  this  section,  is  not  professedly  handled  by  oor  author, 
either  here  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  work.  His  professed  object  in  this  place 
is  to  prove  that  obligation  to  obey  commands  is  not  weakened  bj  moral  inabdtty. 
But  thou^  this  conclusion  is  established  by  many  considerations,  yet  the  fui- 
ture  and  grounds  of  obligation  are  not  pointed  out,  which  might  afibrd  evi- 
dence WHT  moral  obUgaSon  ia  consistent  with  mond  inabUUy  7  The  subject 
is  confessedly  profound ;  but,  perhaps,  the  following  series  of  remarks  may  con- 
tribute, in  some  degree,  to  assist  our  enquiries,  ana  to  bring  them  to  a  satisfiu> 
toiy  conclusion. 

1.  ONigatton,  if  we  regard  the  term,  is  a  biiuikng  power,  or  an  irresistUUe  force ; 
but,  in  reference  to  moratity  and  voluntary  actions,  obligation  is  expressive  of  a 
hffpotheHedl  inditpetuabU  connection  between  an  anteudent  and  a  eonse^ptent ;  or  be- 
tween an  end  proposed,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  Thus,  if  a  moxal  a^ent 
would  attain  the  md,  he  is  obliged,  or  bound  indispensably^  to  use  the  required 
means.  And^  on  the  contrary,  vr  a  moral  agent  adopt  a  d^ereni  antecedent  from 
what  is  required,  not  only  he  shaU  not  attain  to  the  moposed  consequent,  but  an- 
ether  consequent  is  to  follow,  indispensably  connected  with  the  antecedent  actually 
adopted,  by  a  necessity  of  consequence.    Therefore, 

S.  The  eoneement,  or  the  end,  which  is  proposed  by  the  moral  Governor,  is 
always  a  supposed  good;  for  it  would  be  unworthy  of  a  governor  wise  and  ^^ood 
to  propose  any  other,  especially  as  the  antecedent  prescribed  and  required  is  in- 
dispensably connected  with  it.  But  if  the  connection  be  broken  by  ihe  frcKe 
agent,  by  the  adoption  of  an  antecedent  naturally  connected  with  a  different 
conseouent,  he  then  becomes  natyraUy  obliged,  or  forced,  to  sustain  a  propor- 
tionable evil. 

3.  In  the  system  <^  moral  government,  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  supreme 
Governor  to  propose  the  conee^wnt  of  the  indispensable  connection ;  and  it  is  the 
part  of  the  moral  agent,  who  m  the  ed  of  ehoiee  is  left/ree,  to  choose  the  antece* 
dent,  which  the  governor  has  objectively  furnished,  and  indispensably  required. 
To  this  choice  he  is  monrfTy,  or  hypothetically  bound,  yet  is  natwndly  free :  and  ip 
the  required  choice  be  made,  the  good  follows :  bud  if  not,  the  corresponding  evil 
follows.  For  instance ;  if  the  forgiveneBs  of  sin  be  the  consequent  proposed, 
and  repentance  the  antecedent  required :  the  agent  is  Tiior<%  bound  to  repent,  but 
naturally  free.  It,  however,  he  break  through  the  moral  bond,  which  is  done  by 
abusing  his  natural  freedom,  or  continuing  his  wrong  choice,  forgiveness  does  not 
follow,  but  he  stands  exposed  to  the  natural  and  threatened  consequence  of  that 
wrong  choice,  or  impenitence. 

4.  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  in  the  system  of  providence,  and  the  execution 
of  all  decretive  designflL  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Univerae  to 
ettabHsh  the  chain  of  all  anieeedentf,  and  the  consequents  follow  from  the  nature 
of  things ;  but  in  the  svstem  of  moral  government,  it  is  equally  obvious,  the  re- 
verse takes  place :  for  here  the  supreme  Governor  proposes,  and  estobHehet  objec- 
tively, the  chain  of  consequents,  whde  the  moral  agent,  or  the  obligee,  establishes 
opfibnottsf  the  antecedents ;  and  as  the  actual  choice  of  an  anteceiMnt  is,  such  will 
be  the  aetu^  conseouence.  When  the  moral  agent  chooses  that  antecedent  which 
li  requned.  or  whirii  is  conformable  to  rectitude,  the  proposed  consequent  is  ol>- 
fb^Mfia  by  the  nature  of  ^gn  j  but  when  tM  which  is  not  required,  or  is  not 
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that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  Grod,  bv  his  command,  should  require 
that  of  men  which  they  are  unable  to  do ;  not  allowing,  in  this 

coofonnable  to  rectitade,  is  choeen  for  an  antecedent,  the  evil  consequence  flows 
from  the  same  nature  of  things,  that  is,  from  the  essence  of  eternal  truth. 

5.  Required  antecedents  are  either  a  ttate  of  mind,  or  vohmtmy  aUtcnts  a^ 
cording  as  the  particular  consequent  proposed  may  be.  For  example,  ifht^tpineis 
be  the  end,  or  consequent  proposed,  Aoimew,  or  a  hdy  ttate  rfmM  is  the  mean,  of 
antecedent  required.  If  we  would  tee  the  Lord,  we  must  be  Ao(y,  or  pure  in  keiarty 
by  a  new  birth  unto  n^teousness.  If  jusUficaiion  be  the  end  proposed,  bdieving 
is  a  mean  required.  For  to  us  righteouanest  sAott  6e  in^puted,  ip  we  hdi!e»e.  If  % 
subsequent /ooouroMe  tretdmeni  of  the  obligee  be  the  end  proposed ;  ebedience^  or 
conformity  to  rule,  is  the  mean  required. 

6.  When  an  asent  is  said  to  be  obliged  in  othy  any  thing  or  consideration, 
that  thing  or  consideration  m  or  6y  which  he  is  obliged,  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
amtequerd  proposed ;  and  the  state  or  act  leading  to  it  is  the  antecedent  reqmred. 


To  be  oUiged  in  contdence,  in  didu,  ^  <ato.  in  fumaur,  ^.  expresses  the  end  to  b# 
obtained  by  a  certain  state  or  conduct  as  the  mean  or  antecedent  required.  Thus^ 
for  instance,  if  conscience  be  saH^edf  if  duty  be  dtseharged,  if  i^  be  eot^ormed  to, 
or  if  honour  be  eecured,  the  required  antecedent  means  must  be  adopted,  or  suol^ 
acts  must  be  performed. 

7.  If  the  required  antecedents  be  not  performed,  it  is  manifest  that  the  free 
agent  has  voluntarily  established  other  antecedents,  and  the  k^jurious  consequents 
of  these  last  flow  (as  before  obeenred)  from  the  nature  of  things ;  which  conse- 
quents vnll  be  similar  or  dissimilar  to  those  proposed  by  the  supreme  Governor,  in 
proportion  as  the  antecedent  established  voluntarily  by  the  agent,  is  similar  or  dis- 
similar to  what  was  required.    Hence  we  may  see  the  true  ^andmrd  and  measure 


• 


of  guilt,  and  of  the  difierent  gyadaHioM  of  praise  or  blame. 

8.  Having  considered  the  btaturk  or  moral  oblisation^  let  us  now  advert  to 
the  SUBJECT  of  it.    This  enquiry  has  more  immediately  for  its  object  the  qtwUfie^* 


iions  of  the  moral  agent,  or  tnose  considerotions  whereby  he  stands  obtigedf  in  coi^ 
tradistinction  to  th<Me  beings  in  the  universe  that  are  not  moral  agents.  An  at- 
tentive and  long  continued  investigation  of  the  fmbjert  has  taught  us,  that  they 
are  included  in  these  three  particulars :  ( 1 . )  A  natuial  capaeiiy  of  moral  enjoyment  • 
(S.)  A  sufficiency  of  suitable  means.  And  (3.)  A  freedom  from  compulsion  in  the 
choice  of  means. — ^Whatever  being  is  possessed  of^  these  qualifications  is  morally 
obliged ;  for  he  has  a  suitable  ability  to  establish  his  own  antecedents  as  require<^ 
in  order  that  the  proposed  consequents  may  follow. 

9.  Thejirsf  (qualification  is  a  NATuaAL  capacitt  q/*  moral  e9^otfments.  This 
belongs  to  no  bein^  that  is  not  a  free  agent :  but  to  every  being  who  is  so,  it  insepa- 
rably belongs.  This,  more  than  any  superior  degree  of  reason,  (however  great, 
and  however  forcible  the  influence  from  that  superiority)  constitutes  the  chiM  ana 
most  essential  difierence  between  men  and  brutes.  That  such  a  capaeiiy  is  an  in- 
dispensably requisite  oualification,  is  clear.  For  free  agency  necessarily  impli^ 
a  consequent  moral  aavantage,  or  a  natuiml  good  to  be  morally  enjoyed,  either 
explicitly  proposed  by  the  moral  (Governor,  or  fairly  implied  in  the  system  of  moral 
government ;  but  this  could  not  be  proposed  if  there  were  no  capacity  of  enjoy* 
ment  as  now  stated.  And  this  consequent  advantage  may  properiy  be  called  the 
perpetual  anioyment  qf  God,  the  chief  good ;  because  the  chef  m<f  of  all  subordi- 
nate enjoyments,  as  well  as  of  all  obedience,  and  the  sum  total  of  all  happiness,  is 
the  conscious  enjoyment  of  divine  favour  and  exceHenee. 

10.  The  second  qualification  is  a  t  i#C(ency  qf  suitable  MB  Airs.  This  is  indis- 
pensably requisite ;  for  to  require  an  end  while  the  means  are  out  of  the  agent's 
reach^  or  physieetUy  out  rf  his  power,  and  that  under  the  forfeiture  of  the  Gover- 
nor's displeasure,  is  of  the  very  essence  of  injustice.  But  the  divine  Governor  is 
*'  a  God  of  truth,  and  without  iniquity ;  just  and  right  is  he."  And  that  these 
means  ought  to  be  stifficient  and  sidtalie  in  their  own  nature  to  attain  the  end :  in 
other  wo^s,  that  the  antecedents  required  to  be  adopted  by  the  acent,  are  u^/W- 
Uy  connected  with  the  proposed  consequent»  is  equally  plain,  for  the  same  reason 
that  there  shoidd  be  any  means  at  all.  For  means  in  themselves  insuflkient  and 
unsuitablo  have  no  true  connection  with  the  end  proposed ;  even  as  a  law  in  itsey 
bad,  has  noorally  no  obliging  power. 

11.  The  third  qualification  is  «  FRBBDOMytvm  ccnttriM  md  amif^Mm  in  the 
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case,  for  any  difference  between  natural  and  moral  Inability  ;  I 
would,  therefore,  now  particularly  consider  this  matter. — And 
for  greater  clearness,  I  would  distinctly  lay  down  the  following 
things. 

1.  The  will  itself  J  and  not  only  those  actions  which  are 
the  effects  of  the  will,  is  the  proper  object  of  Precept  or  Com- 
mand. That  is,  such  a  state  or  acts  of  men^s  wills  are  in 
many  cases  properly  required  of  them  by  Commands  ;  and  not 
only  those  alterations  in  the  state  of  their  bodies  or  minds  that 
are  the  consequences  of  volition.  This  is  most  manifest ;  for 
it  is  the  soul  only  that  is  properly  and  directly  the  subject  of 
Precepts  or  Commands  ;  that  only  being  capable  of  receiving 
or  perceiving  Commands.  The  motions  or  state  of  the  body  are 
matter  of  Conmiand,  only  as  they  are  subject  to  the  soul,  and 
connected  with  its  acts.  But  now  the  soul  has  no  other  faculty 
whereby  it  can,  in  the  most  direct  and  proper  sense,  consent, 
yield  to,  or  comply  with  any  Command,  but  the  fiicuhy  of  the 

choke  ofmeansj  or  in  the  voluntary  estaUishnieiit  of  antecedents.  By  "  constraint** 
and  "  oompulfflon,"  we  mean  a  physical  interference  with  the  free  agent  in  his  act 
of  choke,  in  such  a  sense,  as  that  the  choice  would  not  be  the^  remmu  ^ect  of  the 
motive;  or,  that  the  nature  of  the  fruit  should  not  correspond  wiui  the  nature  en  the 
tree ;  but  some  extraneous  force  interposing  would  make  the  nature  of  the  voli- 
tion to  be  different  from  the  nature  of  the  mind  or  disposition,  which  othenriao 
would  be  its  immediate  cause. 

12.  Divine  influence  is  admitted  to  be  requisite,  in  order  to  prepare  the  tUte 
of  the  mind  for  a  right  choice,  even  as  a  good  tree  is  requisite  for  good  fruit ;  bat 
this  is  no  interference  with  thcm^t  of  chmo*  itself^  nor  has  it  the  least  tendency  to 
break  the  connection  between  motive  and  choice,  or  between  the  mind  and  its 
volition. — Such  ii\ft(ience,  indeed,  forms  one  glorious  link  of  the  decretive  chahi, 
which  the  sovereign  Governor  has  established  as  so  many  antecedents ;  and  a  r^ki 
choice,  in  a  free  agent  thus  divinely  influenced,  or  formed  anew,  is  the  unrestrained 
and  unimpelled  ^ect  which  follows  by  a  n«ce9J%  of  consequence.  In  other  words, 
fio  bad  ch<Ace  can  possibly  follow,  but  by  a  failure  in  the  cause,  the  mind  or  disposi- 
tion itself 

13.  On  this  principle  it  is,  that  the  sovereign  Being  himself  neoer  errs  in  his 
choice.  The  sovrce  from  which  the  act  of  choice  proceeds  is  perfectly  good,  (an 
inflnitel  v  holy  nature)  and  the  connection  between  this  cause  and  the  eff^t,  which 
is  a  rig^ht  choice,  is  infallibly  and  in  the  nature  of  things  necessarily  <^ure. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  never  admit,  or  suspect,  an  error  in  his  choice,  however  great 
his  freedom ;  and  hence  we  have  a  firm  ground  of  confidence,  that  the  Judge  of 
the  whole  earth  will  do  right. 

14.  The  three  qualifications  mentioned  belong  toman  asa/reeogmt;  hot  we 
must  not  confound  this  idea  with  that  of  a  subject  qftnond  government  An  in&nt 
may  be  the  subject  of  government,  both  human  and  divine ;  but  cannot  be,  pro- 
perly speaking,  a  free  agent.  Here  it  foUows,  that  the  first  of  the  qualifications 
mentioned  alone  is  essential  to  constitute  a  subject  of  monif  government,  in  the  moat 
extensive  sense  of  the  term,  but  in  order  to  constitute  that  class  of  subjects  who 
are  also  free  agents,  the  other  two  are  essential. 

15.  When  these  three  qualifications  are  found  in  any  free  agent,  nothing  more 
is  requisite  to  constitute  mord  obligaikn.  An  end  h  proposed— ^nopnt  firmly  con- 
nected with  that  end  are  aflbrded,  and  required  to  be  used— these  means  are  pl^- 
sically  in  the  power  of  the  a^nt — ^who  is  olsofree  fhmi  all  constraint  and  oompol- 
sion  inhia  act  iff  choke,  K  these  qualifications  are  not  sufficient  morwB^  to  eiofcv 
we  are  fully  persuaded  nothing  can  be  sufficient. — As  to  the  notion,  that  wimral 
nbUity  is  necessary  to  constitute  moral  oblitotion,  which  is  maintained  alike  by 
many  Arminians  and  most  Antinomian&'(for  extremes  will  sometimes  meet)  our 
antlior  abundantly  demonstrates  its  futility  and  absurd  contradictions.— W. 
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will ;  and  it  is  by  this  fecuhy  only,  that  the  soul  can  directly 
disobej,  or  refiise  compliance  :  for  the  very  notions  of  consent' 
ing,  ytdding^  accepting^  complying^  refusings  rejecting^  &c.  are> 
according  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  nothing  but  certain  acts 
of  the  will.  Obedience,  in  the  primary  nature  of  it,  is  the  sub- 
mitting and  yielding  of  the  will  of  one  to  the  will  of  another. 
Disobedience  is  the  not  consenting,  not  complying  of  the  will  of 
the  commanded,  to  the  manifested  will  of  the  commander.  Other 
acts  that  are  not  the  acts  of  the  will,  as  certain  moti<ms  of  the 
body  and  alterations  in  the  soul,  are  Obedience  or  Disobedi* 
ence  only  indirectly,  as  they  are  connected  with  the  state  or  ac- 
tions of  the  will  according  to  an  established  law  of  nature.  So 
that  it  is  manifest,  the  will  itself  may  be  required :  and  the  be- 
ins  of  a  ffood  will  is  the  most  proper,  direct,  and  immediate 
subject  of  Command  ;  and  if  this  cannot  be  prescribed  or  re- 
quired by  Command  or  Precept,  nothing  can  ;  for  other  things 
can  be  required  no  otherwise  than  as  they  depend  upon,  and  are 
the  fruits  of  a  good  will. 

CoroL  1.  If  there  be  several  acts  of  the  wiU,  or  a  series 
of  acts,  one  following  another,  and  one  the  eflfect  of  another, 
the  first  and  determming  act  is  properly  the  subject  of  Com- 
mand, and  not  only  the  consequent  acts,  which  are  dependent 
upon  it  Yea,  this  more  especially  is  that  to  which  Command 
or  Precept  -has  a  proper  respect ;  because  it  is  this  act  that  deter- 
mines the  whole  afiair :  in  this  act  the  Obedience  or  Disobedi- 
ence lies,  in  a  peculiar  manner  ;  the  consequent  acts  being  all 
governed  and  determined  by  it  This  governing  act  must  be 
the  proper  object  of  Precept,  or  none. 

Corol,  2.  It  also  follows  from  what  has  been  observed,  that 
if  there  be  any  act,  or  exertion  of  the  soul,  prior  to  all  free  acts 
of  choice  in  the  case,  directing  and  determining  what  the  acts 
of  the  will  shall  be ;  that  act  of  the  soul  t:annot  properly  be 
subject  to  any  Command  or  Precept,  in  any  respect  whatso- 
ev^  either  directly  or  indirectly,  immediately  or  remotely. 
Such  acts  cannot  be  subiect  to  Commands  directly ^  because 
they  are  no  acts  of  the  will ;  being  by  the  supposition  prior  to 
an  acts  of  the  will,  determining  and  giving  rise  to  all  its  acts : 
they  not  being  acts  of  the  will,  there  can  be  in  them  no  con- 
sent to^  or  compliance  with  any  Command.  Neither  can  they 
be  subject  to  Command  or  Precept  indirectly  or  remotely  ;  for 
they  are  not  so  much  as  the  effects  or  consequences  of  the 
will,  being  prior  to  all  its  acts.  So  that  if  there  be  any 
Obedience  in  that  or^nal  act  of  the  soul,  determining  all  vo- 
litions, it  is  an  act  of  Obedience  wherein  the  will  has  no  con- 
cern at  all ;  it  preceding  every  act  of  Will.  And  therefore,  if 
the  soul  either  obeys  or  disobeys  in  this  act,  it  is  wholly  invo- 
luntarily ;  there  is  no  wiUing  Obedience  or  rebellion,  no  compli- 
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ance  or  opposition  of  the  will  in  the  affair :  and  what  sort  of 
Obedience  or  rebellion  is  this  7 

And  thus  the  Arminian  notion  of  the  freedom  of  the  will 
consiisting  in  the  souPs  determining  its  own  acts  of  will,  instead 
of  being  essential  to  moral  agency,  and  to  men  being  the  sub* 
jects  of  moral  government,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  it.  For 
if  the  soul  determines  aU  its  acts  of  will,  it  is  therein  subject  to 
no  Command  or  moral  government,  as  has  been  now  observed ; 
because  its  original  determining  act  is  no  act  of  will  or  choice, 
it  being  prior,  by  the  supposition,  to  every  act  of  wiU.  And 
the  soul  cannot  be  the  subject  of  Command  in  the  act  of  the 
will  itself,  which  depends  on  the  foreffoi^g  determining  act  and 
is  determined  by  it ;  in  as  much  as  mis  is  necessary,  oein^  the 
necessary  consequence  and  effect  of  that  prior  determming 
act,  which  is  not  voluntary.  Nor  can  the  man  be  the  subject 
of  Command  or  government  in  his  external  actions  ;  because 
these  are  all  necessary,  being  the  necessary  effects  of  the  acts 
of  the  will  themselves.  So  that  mankind,  according  to  this 
scheme,  are  subjects  of  Command  or  iporal  government  in  no* 
thing  at  all ;  and  all  their  moral  agency  is  entirely  excluded, 
and  no  room  is  left  for  virtue  or  vice  in  the  world. 

So  that  the  Arminian  scheme,  and  not  that  of  the  Ca2- 
tAnists^  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  moral  government,  and 
with  all  use  of  laws,  precepts,  prohibitions,  promises,  or  threat- 
enings.  Neither  is  there  any  way  whatsoever  to  make  their 
principles  consist  with  these  things.  For  if  it  be  said,  that 
there  is  no  prior  determining  act  of  the  soul,  preceding  the  acts 
of  the  will,  but  that  volitions  are  events  that  come  to  pass  by 
pure  accident,  without  anv  determining  cause,  this  is  most  pal- 
pably inconsistent  with  all  use  of  laws  and  precepts;  for  nothing 
is  lAore  plain  than  that  laws  can  be  of  no  use  to  direct  and  re- 
gulate perfect  accident :  which,  by  the  supposition  of  its  being 
Eure  accident,,  is  in  no  case  regulated  by  anv  thing  preceding  ; 
ut  happens  this  way  or  that,  perfectly  by  chance,  without  any 
cause  or  rule.  The  perfect  uselessness  of  laws  and  precepts 
also  follows  from  the  Arminian  notion  of  indifference,  as  essen- 
tial to  that  liberty  which  is  requisite  to  virtue  or  vice.  For  the 
end  of  laws  is  to  hmd  to  one  side  ;  and  the  end  of  Commands 
is  to  turn  the  will  one  way  ;  and  therefore  they  are  of  no  use, 
imless  they  turn  or  bias  the  will  that  way.  But  if  liberty  consists  in 
indifference,  then  their  biassing  the  will  one  way  only,  destroys 
liberty ;  as  it  puts  the  wiU  out  of  equilibrium.  So  that  the  will 
having  a  bias,  through  the  influence  of  binding  law  laid  upon 
it,  is  not  wholly  left  to  itself,  to  determine  itself  which  way  it  will, 
without  influence  from  without 

II.  Having  shewn  that  the  vidll  itself,  especially  in  those 
acts  which  are  original,  leading  and  determining  in  any  case, 
is  the  proper  subject  of  Precept  and  Command — and  not  only 
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those  alterations  in  the  body,  &c.  which  are  the  eflfects  of  the 
will — I  now  proceed  in  the  second  place  to  observe,  that  the 
very  opposition  or  defect  of  the  will  itself  in  its  original  and 
determining  act  in  the  case,  to  a  thing  proposed  or  command^ 
ed,  or  its  fwing  of  compliance,  implies  a  moral  inability  to  that 
thing  :  or,  in  other  words,  whenever  a  Command  requires  a 
certain  state  or  act  of  the  will,  and  the  person  commanded, 
notwithstanding  the  Command  and  the  circumstances  under 
vrhich  it  is  exhibited,  still  finds  his  will  opposite  or  wanting  in 
tkat^  belonging  to  its  state  or  acts,  which  is  original  and  deter^ 
mining  in  the  affoar^  that  man  is  morally  unable  to  obey  that 
Command. 

This  is  manifest  firom  what  was  observed  in  the  first  part, 
concerning  the  nature  of  moral  inabiUty,  as  distinguished  fi-om 
natural :  where  it  was  observed,  that  a  man  may  then  be  said 
to  be  morally  unable  to  do  a  thing,  when  he  is  under  the  influ- 
ence or  prevalence  of  a  contrary  inclination,  or  has  a  want  of 
inclination,  under  such  circumstances  and  views.  It  is  also  evi- 
dent, from  what  has  been  before  proved,  that  the  will  is  always, 
and  in  every  individual  act,  necessarily  determined  by  the  strong- 
est motive*  ;  and  so  is  always  unable  to  go  aguinst  the  motive, 
which,  all  tlungs  considered,  has  now  the  greatest  strength  and 
advantage  to  move  the  will. — But  not  fiirmer  to  insist  on  these 
things,  the  truth  ojf  the  position  now  laid  down,  viz.  that  when 

*  Onr  author  does  not  mean  by  "  motive,"  the  o^'ed  presented  to  the  mind 
accordinff  to  its  iatrioeic  worth  ;  but  he  takes  into  the  account  also  the  $Uite  of 
the  minaitself,  in  reference  to  that  object,  according  to  which  will  be  the  appear' 
once  of  it.  Therefore,  strictly  speaking,  the  motive,  as  he  has  intimated  at  the 
commencement  of  this  work,  denotes  ike  object  as  U  Honda  m  ike  oieio  qf  tke  mtnd. 
K  we  do  not  maintain  this  distinction,  the  dispute  wUl  soon  degenerate  into  a  con- 
fused logomachy  j  and  we  should  be  forced,  m  defending  this  position — that  the 
will  is  •*  necessarily  determined  by  the  strongest  motive*'— to  adopt  this,  the 
most  absurd  of  all  conclusions,  that  the  will  of  every  man  in  the  present  state 
always  chooses  what  is  really  best^  or  never  errs  in  its  elections.  Whereas  the  world 
ia  fiiU  of  errors  and  delusions  ;  thmgs  the  most  excellent  in  themsehes,  are  com- 
monly rejected,  and  others  the  most  worthless  nre  preferred.  But  this  could  not 
l^ppen,  except  on  this  principle,  that  the  reoKfy  of  worth  differs,  in  those  insUn- 
ces,  from  the  ttmarmce  of  it.  In  such  cases,  the  difference  is  not  in  the  object, 
hut  in  the  mind,  when  the.  choice  takes  place.  For  mstance  ;  suppose  the  bless- 
ed God  in  his  true  character  as  revealed  in  the  scriptures,  the  chief  and  an  un- 
changeable good,  be  proposed  to  the  contemplation  of  a  wicked  man,  and  his 
will  r^eda  that  cood.  Now,  as  the  mind  is  incapable  of  rejecting  a  good,  or  of 
choosing  an  evil,  as  tuck  ;  it  is  plain,  that  the  proper  and  immediate  cause  of  dif- 
ference between  the  reality  and  the  appearance  of  good,  is  in  the  stide  of  the 
mind.  Here  lies  the  essence  of  an  erroneous  choice, — the  will  preferring  an  ob- 
ject which  is  apparently  but  not  recMy  preferable.  Hence  it  follows  irrenragably, 
that  the  alaU  of  ike  mind  is  the  true  and  proper  source  of  a  right  and  wrong 
choice.  This  is  it  that  influences  the  appearance  of  an  object,  so  as  to  stand  in 
the  apprehension  and  practical  judgment  of  the  mind  as  worse  or  better  than  it 
really  is.  Therefore,  the  trtte  state  of  tke  mind  and  the  real  state  of  the  object  of 
choiet^  united,  are  the  genuine  parents  of  the  objective  appearance  in  the  mind,  mo-" 
rallj  considered,  or  according  to  the  qualities  of  good  and  evil ;  and  this  off 
snnng'— OBJECTIVE  apfbarance — is  what  our  author  calls  "  the  strongest  mo- 
tfre."— W. 
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the  will  ie  opposite  to,  or  failing  of  a  compliance  with  a  thing 
in  its  original  detemnnaUon  or  acU  it  is  not  able  to  comply,  ap- 
pears by  the  consideration  of  these  two  things. 

1.  The  will  in  the  time  of  that  diverse  or  opponte  lead- 
ing act  or  inclinatioii,  and  when  actually  under  its  influences,  10 
not  able  to  exert  itself  to  the  contrary,  to  make  an  alteratiott, 
in  order  to  a  compliance.  The  inclination  is  unable  to  change 
itself ;  and  that  for  this  plain  reason,  that  it  is  unable  to  in- 
cline to  change  itsel£  Present  choice  cannot  at  present 
choose  to  be  ouierwise  :  for  that  would  be  at  present  to  choose 
something  diverse  from  what  is  alt  present  chosen.  If  the 
will,  all  things  now  considered,  inclines  or  chooses  to  flo  that 
way,  then  it  cannot  choose,  all  things  now  considered,  to  go 
the  other  way,  and  so  cannot  choose  to  be  made  to  go  tioe 
other  way.  To  8um>ose  that  the  mind  is  now  sincerely  in- 
clined to  change  itself  to  a  difierent  inclination,  is  to  suppose 
the  mind  is  now  truly  inclined  otherwise  than  it  is  now  inclined. 
The  will  may  expose  some  future  remote  act  that  it  is  exposed 
tO|  but  not  its  own  present  act. 

3.  As  it  is  impossible  that  the  will  should  comply  with  the 
thing  commanded  with  respect  to  its  leading  act,  by  any  act 
of  its  own,  in  the  time  of  that  diverse  or  opposite  leadimg  and 
original  act,  or  after  it  has  actually  come  under  the  inm^ice 
of  that  determining  choice  or  inclination ;  so  it  is  impossible 
it  should  be  determined  to  a  compliance  by  any  foregoing  act ; 
for,  by  the  very  supposition,  there  is  no  foregoing  act;  the 
opposite  or  non-complying  act  beine  that  act  which  is  origin 
7UU  and  determining  in  the  case.  Therefore  it  must  be  so, 
that  if  this  ^st  determining  act  be  found  non-complying,  on 
the  proposal  of  the  conunand,  the  mind  is  morally  unaUe  to 
obey.  For  to  suppose  it  to  be  able  to  obey,  is  to  suppose  it 
to  be  able  to  determine  and  cause  its  Jirst  determining  act  to 
be  otherwise,  and  that  it  has  power  better  to  govern  and  regu- 
late its  first  governing  and  regulating  act,  which  is  absurd ; 
for  it  is  to  suppose  a  prior  act  of  the  will,  determining  its  first 
determmin^  act ;  that  is,  an  act  prior  to  the  first,  ana  leading 
and  govermng  the  original  and  governing  act  of  all ;  which  is 
a  contradiction. 

Here  if  it  should  be  said,  that  although  the  mind  has  not 
any  ability  to  will  contrary  to  what  it  does  will,  in  the  original 
and  leading  act  of  the  will,  because  there  is  supposed  to  be 
no  prior  act  to  determine  and  order  it  otherwise,  and  the  will 
cannot  immediately  change  itself,  because  it  cannot  at  pre- 
sent incline  to  a  change ;  yet  the  mind  has  an  ability  for  the 
present  to  forbear  to  proceed  to  action,  and  taking  time  for 
deliberation ;  which  may  be  an  occasion  of  the  change  of  the 
inclination. 
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I  answer,  (1.^  In  this  objection,  that  seems  to  be  forgot- 
ten  which  was  observed  before,  viz.  that  the  determining  to 
take  the  matter  into  consideration  is  itself  an  act  of  the  will : 
and  if  this  be  all  the  act  wherein  the  mind  exercises  ability  and 
freedom,  then  this,  by  tlie  supposition,  must  be  all  that  can  be 
commanded  or  required  by  precept.  And  if  this  act  be  the 
commanding  act,  then  all  that  has  been  observed  concerning 
the  commanding  act  of  the  will  remains  true,  that  the  very 
want  of  it  is  a  moral  inability  to  exert  it,  &c.  (2.)  We  are 
speaking  concerning  the  first  and  leading  act  of  the  will  about 
the  affau- ;  and  if  determining  to  deHberate,  or,  on  the  contra- 
ry, to  proceed  immediately  without  deliberating,  be  the  first  and 
leading  act ;  or  whether  it  be  or  no,  if  there  be  another  act 
before  it,  which  determines  that ;  or  whatever  be  the  original 
and  leading  act;  still  the  foregoing  proof  stands  ^ood,  that 
the  non-compliance  of  the  leading  act  implies  moral  mabilityto 
comply. 

If  it  should  be  objected,  that  these  things  make  all  moral 
inability  equal,  and  suppose  men  morally  unable  to  will  other- 
wise  than  they  actually  do  will,  in  all  cases,  and  equally  so  in 
every  instance.— In  answer  to  this  objection,  I  desire  two  things 
may  be  observed. 

Firsts  That  if  by  being  equally  unable,  be  meant,  asr 
re€illy  unable ;  then,  so  far  as  the  inability  is  merely  moral,  it 
is  true ;  the  will,  in  every  instance,  acts  by  moral  necessity, 
and  is  morally  unable  to  act  otherwise,  as  truly  and  properly 
in  one  case  as  another ;  as,  I  humbly  conceive,  has  been  per- 
fectly and  abundantly  demonstrated  by  what  has  been  said  in 
the  preceding  part  of  this  essay.  But  yet,  in  some  respect, 
the  inability  may  be  said  to  be  greater  in  some  instances  than 
others :  though  the  man  may  be  truly  unable,  (if  moral  in- 
ability can  tmly  be  called  inability,)  yet  he  may  be  further 
from  being  able  to  do  some  things  than  others.  As  it  is  in 
things,  which  men  are  naturally  unable  to  do.  A  person, 
whose  strength  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  fifl  the  weijsht  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  is  as  truly  and  really  unable  to  lin  one 
hundred  and  one  pounds;  as  ten  thousand  pounds ;  but  yet  he 
is  finther  from  being  able  to  lift  the  latter  weight  than  the 
former ;  and  so,  according  to  the  common  use  of  speech,  has 
a  greater  inability  for  it.  So  it  is  in  moral  inability.  A  man 
is  truly  morally  unable  to  choose  contrary  to  a  present  inclina* 
tion,  which  in  the  least  degree  prevails  ;  or,  contrary  to  that 
motive,  which,  all  things  considered,  has  strength  and  ad- 
vantage now  to  move  the  will,  in  the  least  degree,  superior 
to  all  other  motives  in  view :  but  yet  he  is  further  from  ability 
to  resist  a  very  strong  habit,  and  a  violent  and  deeply  rooted 
inclination,  or  a  motive  vastly  exceeding  all  others  in  streuffth. 
And  again,  the  Inability  may,  in  some  respects,  be  called 
VOL.  ir.  21 
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greater  in  some  instances  than  others,  as  it  may  be  more  ge- 
neral and  extensive  to  aU  acts  of  that  kind.  So  men  may  be 
said  to  be  unable  in  a  different  sense,  and  to  be  further  firom 
moral  ability,  who  haye  that  moral  Inability  which  is  general 
and  habitual^  than  they  who  haye  only  that  Inability  which  is 
occasional  and  particular.*  Thus  in  cases  of  natural  Inabih* 
ty ;  he  that  is  born  blind  may  be  said  to  be  unable  to  see,  in  a 
different  manner,  and  is,  in  some  respects,  further  from  being 
able  to  see,  than  he  whose  sight  is  hindered  by  a  transient  cloud 
or  mist. 

And  besides,  that  which  was  observed  in  the  first  part  of 
this  discourse,  concerning  the  Inability  which  attends  a  strong 
and  settled  habit^  should  be  here  remembered ;  viz.  that  a  fixed 
habit  is  attended  with  this  peculiar  moral  Inability,  by  which 
it  is  'distinguished  firom  occasional  volition^  namely,  that  endea* 
yours  to  ayoid  future  ybhtions  of  that  kind  which  are  agree- 
able to  such  a  habit,  much  more  frequently  and  commonly 
proye  yain  and  insufficient.  For  though  it  is  impossible  there 
should  be  any  sincere  endeavours  against  a  present  choice,  yet 
there  may  be  against  volitions  of  that  kind,  when  viewed  at  a 
distance.  A  person  may  desire  and  use  means  to  prevent  fu-^ 
ture  exercises  of  a  certam  inclination  ;  and,  in  order  to  it,  may 
wish  the  habit  might  be  removed ;  but  his  deshres  and  endea- 
vours may  be  ineffectual.  The  man  may  be  said  in  some  sense 
to  be  unable  ;  yea,  even  as  the  word  unable  is  a  relative  term^ 
and  has  relation  to  ineffectual  endeavours ;  yet  not  with  regard 
to  present,  but  remote  endeavours. 

Secondly^  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  according  to  what  wa$ 
observed  be^re,  that  indeed  no  Inability  whatsoever,  which  is 
merely  moral,  is  property  called  by  the  name  of  Inability;  and 
that  m  the  strictest  propriety  of  speech,  a  man  may  oe  said 
to  have  a  thing  m  his  power,  if  he  has  it  at  his  election  ;  and 
he  cannot  be  said  to  be  unable  to  do  a  thing,  when  be  can* 
if  he  now  pleases^  or  whenever  he  has  a  proper,  direct,  and 
immediate  desire  for  it.  As  to  those  desires  and  endeavours 
that  may  be  against  the  exercises  of  a  strong  habit,  with  re- 
gard to  which  men  may  be  said  to  be  unable  to  avoid  those 
exercises,  they  are  remote  desires  and  endeavours  in  two  re* 
spec.ts.  First,  as  to  time  ;  they  are  never  against  present  vo- 
litions^ but  only  against  volitions  of  such  a  kind,  when  viewed 
at  a  distance.  Secondly ,  as  to  their  nature;  these  c^posite 
desires  are  not  directly  and  properly  against  the  habit  and  in* 
clination  itself,  or  the  volitions  in  which  it  is  exercised ;  for 
these,  in  themselves  considered,  are  agreeable ;  but  against 
something  else  that  attends  them,  or  ia  their  consequence  ;  the 
opposition  of  the  mind  is  levelled  entirely  against  this  v  the  vo<> 
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iitions  themselves  are  not  at  all  opposed  directly^  and  for  tbeir 
own  sake ;  but  only  indirectly  and  remotely,  on  the  account  of 
somethii]^  foreign^ 

III.  Thoupi  the  opposition  of  the  will  itself,  or  the  very 
want  of  will  to  a  thing  commanded,  implies  a  moral  Inability 
to  that  thing ;  yet,  if  it  be,  as  has  been  already  shown,  that  the 
bein^  of  a  good  state  or  act  of  will  is  a  thing  most  properly 
required  by  Command ;  then,  in  some  cases,  such  a  state  or  act 
of  will  may  properly  be  required,  which  at  present  is  not,  and 
which  may  also  be  wanting  after  it  is  commanded.  And  tbere- 
fore  those  things  may  properly  be  commanded  for  which  men 
have  a  moral  Inability. 

Such  a  state,  or  act  of  the  will,  may  be  required  by  Com* 
mand,  as  does  not  already  exbt.  For  if  that  volition  only 
inay  be  commanded  to  be,  which  already  is,  there  could  be  no 
use  of  Precept :  Commands  in  all  cases  would  be  perfectly 
vain  and  impertinent.  And  not  only  may  such  a  will  be  re- 
quired as  is  wanting  before  the  Conmiand  is  given,  but  also 
mich  as  may  possibly  be  wanting  afterwards  ;  such  as  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Command  may  not  be  effectual  to  produce  or  ex- 
cite. Otherwise,  no  such  tiling  as  disobedience  to  a  proper  and 
rightful  Command  is  possible  in  any  case ;  and  there  is  no  case 
possible,  wherein  there  can  be  a  faulty  disobedience.  Which 
Armimans  cannot  affirm,  consistently  with  their  principle  :  for 
thb  makes  Obedience  to  just  and  proper  Commands  always 
necessary^  and  disobedience  impossible.  And  so  the  Arminian 
would  overthrow  himself,  yielding  the  very  point  we  are  upon^ 
which  he  so  strenuously  denies,  viz.  that  Law  and  Command 
are  consistent  with  necessity. 

If  merely  that  Inability  will  excuse  disobedience,  which 
is  implied  in  the  opposition  or  defect  of  inclination,  remain- 
ing after  the  Command  is  exhibited,  then  wickedness  always 
cames  that  in  it  which  excuses  it.  By  how  much  the  more 
wickedness  there  is  in  a  man^s  heart,  by  so  much  is  his 
inclination  to  evil  the  stronger,  and  by  so  much  the  more,  there- 
fore, has  he  of  moral  Inability,  to  the  good  required.  His 
moral  InabiHty  consisting  in  the  strength  of  his  evil  in- 
clination, is  the  very  thing  wherein  his  wickedness  consists ; 
and  yet,  according  to  Arminian  principles,  it  must  be  a 
ttung  inconsistent  with  wickedness;  and  by  how  much  the 
more  he  has  of  it,  by  so  much  id  he  the  further  from  wicked- 
ness. 

Therefore,  on  the  whole,  it  is  manifest,  that  moral  Inabi- 
lity alone  (which  consists  in  disinclination)  never  renders  any 
thmg  improperly  the  subject  matter  of  Precept  or  Command, 
and  never  can  excuse  any  person  in  disobedience;  or  want  of 
conformity  to  a  command. 
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Natural  Inability,  arising  from  the  want  of  natural  capa- 
city, or  external  hindrance  (which  alone  is  properly  called 
Inability)  without  doubt  wholly  excuses,  or  makes  a  thing 
improperly  the  matter  of  Command.  If  men  are  excused  from 
doing  or  acting  any  good  thing,  supposed  to  be  commanded, 
it  must  be  through  some  defect  or  obstacle  that  is  not  in  the 
will  itself,  but  either  in  the  capacity  of  understanding,  or  body, 
or  outward  circumstances. — Here  two  or  three  things  may  be 
observed, 

1.  As  to  spiritual  acts,  or  any  £Ood  thing  in  the  state  or 
imminent  acts  of  the  will  itself,  or  of  the  affections,  (which  are 
only  certain  modes  of  the  exercise  of  the  will)  if  persons  are 
justly  excused,  it  must  be  through  want  of  capacity  in  the 
natural  faculty  or  understanding.  Thus  the  same  spiritual 
duties,  or  holy  affections  and  exercises  of  heart,  cannot  be 
required  of  men,  as  may  be  of  angels ;  the  capacity  of  under- 
standing being  so  much  inferior.  So  men  cannot  be  required 
to  love  those  amiable  persons,  whom  they  have  had  no  oppor-  ' 
tunity  to  see,  or  hear  of,  or  know  in  any  way  agreeable  to  the 
natural  state  and  csipacity  of  the  human  understanding.  But 
the  insufficiency  of^  motives  will  not  excuse;  unless  their 
being  insufficient  arises  not  from  the  moral  state  of  the  will  or 
inclination  itself,  but  from  the  state  of  the  natural  understand- 
ing. The  great  kindness  and  generosity  of  another  may  be  a 
motive  insufficient  to  excite  gratitude  in  the  person  that 
receives  the  kindness,  through  his  vile  imd'  ungrateful  temper : 
in  this  case,  the  insufficiency  of  the  motive  arises  firom  the 
state  of  the  will  or  inclination  of  heart,  and  does  not  at  all 
excuse.  But  if  this  generosity  is  not  sufficient  to  excite  grati- 
tude, being  unknown,  there  bemg  no  means  of  information  ade- 
quate to  the  state  and  measure  of  the  person^s  faculties,  this  in- 
sufficiency is  attended  with  a  natural  Inability,  which  entirely 
excuses  it. 

2.  As  to  such  motions  of  body,  or  exercises  and  alterations 
of  mind,  which  do  not  consist  in  the  imminent  acts  or  state  of 
the  will  itself — but  are  supposed  to  be  required  as  effects  of 
the  will,  in  cases  wherein  there  is  no  want  of  a  capacity  of 
understanding — that  Inability,  and  that  only,  excuses,  which 
consists  in  want  of  connection  between  them  and  the  will.  If 
the  will  fully  comphes,  and  the  proposed  effect  does  not  prove , 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  to  be  connected  with  his  vo- 
lition, the  man  is  perfectly  excused ;  he  has  a  natural  Inability 
to  the  thing  required.  For  the  will  itself,  as  has  been  observed, 
is  all  that  can  be  directly  and .  immediately  required  by 
Command ;  and  other  things  only  indirectly,  as  connected 
with  the  will.  If  therefore,  there  be  a  fiill  compliance  of  will, 
the  person  has  done  his  duty  ;  and  if  other  things  do  not  prove 
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to  be  connected  with  his  volition,  that  is  not  criminally  owing  to 
him. 

3.  Both  these  kinds  of  natural  Inability,  and  all  Inability 
that  eiccuses,  may  be  resolved  into  one  thing ;  namely,  want 
of  natural  capacity  or  strength ;  either  capacity  of  understand- 
ing, or  external  strength.  For  when  there  are  external  de- 
fects and  obstacles,  they  would  be  no  obstacles,  were  it  not 
for  the  imperfection  and  limitations  of  understanding  and 
strength. 

Cord.  If  things  for  which  men  have  a  moral  Inability 
may  properly  be  the  matter  of  Precept  or  Command,  then  they 
may  also  of  invitation  and  counsel.  Commands  and  invitations 
come  very  much  to  the  same  thing  ;  the  difference  is  only  cir- 
cumstantial :  Commands  are  as  much  a  manifestation  of  the 
will  of  him  that  speaks,  as  invitations,  and  as  much  testimo- 
nies of  expectation  of  compliance.  The  difference  between 
diem  lies  in  nothing  that  touches  the  affair  in  hand.  The  main 
difference  between  Command  and  invitation  consists  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  will  of  him  who  commands  or  invites.  In 
the  latter  it  is  his  kindness^  the  goodness  from  which  his  will 
arises :  in  the  former  it  is  his  authority.  But  whatever  be  the 
ground  of  will  in  him  that  speaks,.or  the  enforcement  of  what 
he  says,  yet  seeing  neither  his  will  nor  his  expectation  is  any 
more  testified  in  the  one  case  than  the  other ;  therefore,  a 
person  being  directed  hy  invitation^  is  no  more  an  evidence  of 
insincerity  in  him  that  directs — in  manifesting  either  a  will,  or 
expectation  which  he  has  not — than  a  person  being  known  to 
be  morally  unable  to  do  what  he  is  directed  by  command^  is  an 
evidence  of  insincerity.  So  that  all  this  grand  objection  of 
Arminiaiis  against  the  Inability  of  fallen  men  to  exert  faith  in 
Christ,  or  to  perform  other  spiritual  duties,  from  the  sincerity 
of  God's  counsels  and  invitations,  must  be  without  force.* 

*  On  the  fobject  of  Sincerity  or  Insincerity  in  prohibitionB,  commands,  coun* 
sels,  invitations,  and  the  like,  in  cases  where  God  foreknows  that  the  event  will 
not  take  place  by  the  comphance  of  the  moral  agent  addressed,  we  may  remark ' 
a  few  parttcalars  in  addition  to  our  author's  reasoning : 

1.  The  tmctrity  of  prohibitions  and  commands,  counsels  and  invitations,  and 
the  like,  is/uuficfed— not  in  the  event  of  things  as  good  or  bad,  or  the  knoxcUdgt  of 
events,  or  the  purpose  that  secures  some,  or  the  necutity  of  consequence  from 
which  others  flow,  nor  in  the  moral  ability  of  the  agent,  but — in  the  very  nature  and 
tendency  of  the  thiDgs  themselves  which  are  prohibited,  commanded,  or  proposed, 
UB  good  or  erJ,  either  tnMn«tcaUy,  if  of  a  moral  nature,  or  else  retativeUf^  if  of  possi- 
tive  appointment.    Therefore, 

8.  Whether  the  event  be  compliance  or  non-compliance,  the  command,  or  in- 
Txtation,  &c.  is  perfectly  smeere.  For,  in  truth,  these  are  neither  more  nor  loss  than 
testimonies  respecting  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  things  in  question,  in  the 
sense  before  mentioned,  and  the  consequent  obUgaUonu  of  the  agent  respecting 
tbem,  under  a  forfeiture  either  declared  or  implied.     Conseq^uently, 

3.  InsincerUy  can  attach  to  a  command  only  on  supposition  that  the  goodness 
or  badness  of  the  event  were  the  ground  of  the  signified  will,  while  at  the  same 
time  wiktther  evenly  diverse  Q:om  that  which  actually  takes  place,  wa8;mrpote4  by 
ttie  same  wilk    But, 
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SECT.  V. 

TAo^  Sincerity  of  Desires  and  Endeavours^  which  is  supposed 
to  excuse  in  the  Non-perforriance  of  Things  in  themselves 
good^  particularly  considered^ 

It  is  much  insisted  on  by  many,  that  some  men,  though 
they  are  not  able  to  perform  spiritual  duties,  such  as  repent- 
ance of  sin,  love  to  God,  a  cordial  acceptance  of  Christ  as  ex- 
hibited and  offered  in  the  gospel,  &c.  yet  may  sincerely  desire 
and  endeavour  after  these  things ;  and  therefore  must  be  ex- 
cused ;  it  being  unreasonable  to  blame  them  for  the  omission 
of  those  things,  which  they  sincerely  desire  and  endeavour  to 
do  but  cannot  Concerning  this  matter  the  following  things 
may  be  observed. 

1.  What  is  here  supposed,  is  a  great  mistake  and  sross 
absurdity;  even  that  men  may  sincerely  choose  and  oesire 
those  spiritual  duties  of  love,  acceptance,  choice,  rejection, 
&c.  consisting  in  the  exercise  of  the  will  itself,  or  in  the  dispo- 
sition and  inclination  of  the  heart ;  and  yet  not  be  able  to  per- 
form or  exert  them.  This  is  absurd,  because  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  a  man  should  directly,  properly  and  sincerely 
incline  to  have  an  inclination,  which  at  the  same  time  is  con- 
trary to  his  inclination  :  for  that  is  to  suppose  him  not  to  be 
inclined  to  that  which  he  is  inclined  to.  If  a  man,  in  the  state 
and  acts  of  his  will  and  inclination,  properly  and  directly  falls 
in  with  those  duties,  he  therein  periforms  them :  for  the  duties 
themselves  consist  in  that  very  thing ;  they  consist  in  the  state 
and  acts  of  the  will  being  so  formed   and   directed.     Ift  he 

4.  StricUy  speaking,  no  etefilf,afi  such,  are  UieobjecU  of  purpose;  but  rather, 
the  purpose  resfMcts  the  good  wntecedenU^  whereby  sood  events,  following  bj  ne- 
cessity of  consequence,  are  infallibly  secured.    Besides, 

5.  It  is  highly  absurd,  as  must  appeal*  from  the  nature  of  law  and  obligation, 
to  suppose  that  the  sincerity  of  legislative  or  inviting  will  should  depend  on  the 
entnt  of  compliance  or  non-compliance.  Surely  the  tmeerity  of  a  lawgiver  is  not 
aflfected,  whether  all  obey,  or  only  some,  or  even  none.  Legislation  is  a  fejCimony 
with  sanctions,  that  the  thing  prphibited  is  evil,  or  the  thing  commanded  is  good, 
to  the  party.     Hence, , 

6.  The  emsequentf  whether  good  or  bad,  is  <^eetwtly  estahUahedf  or  hypothc- 
tically  proposed,  by  the  legislator ;  and  the  mteeedm  is  supposed  to  be  within 
the  reach,  or,  physically  considered,  placed  vtUkin  the  powetf  or  the  agent.  There- 
fore, 

7.  The  agent's  abuse  of  his  physical  power,  in  reference  to  the  antecedent, 
constitutes  the  criminality^,  and  the  right  use  of  it  constitutes  the  virtue  of  an 
action.  And  then  alone  is  physical  power,  in  fiict,  used  aright  wh«n  it  b  the  in- 
strument of  moral  rectitude,  or  a  right  state  of  mind.  Do  men  gather  grapes  of 
thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ?  Even  so,  every  good  tree  brmgeth  forth  good  fruit ; 
but  a  corrupt  tree  bringeth  forth  evil  fruit.  A  good  tree  (as  such)  cannot  brin^ 
forth  evil  fruit ;  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  (as  such)  bring  forth  good  fruit.— W. 
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soul  properly  and  sincerely  falls  in  with  a  certain  proposed  act 
of  will  or  choice,  the  soul  therein  makes  that  choice  its  own. 
Even  as  when  a  moving  body  falls  in  with  a  proposed  direc- 
tion of  its  motion,  that  is  the  same  thing  as  to  move  in  that 
direction. 

2.  That  which  is  called  a  desire  and  willingness  for  those 
inward  duties,  in  such  as  do  not  perform  them,  has  respect  to 
these  duties  only  indirectly  and  remotely,  and  is  improperly  so 
called ;  not  only  because  (as  was  observed  before)  it  respects 
those  good  volitions  only  in  a  distant  view,  and  with  respect 
to  future  time ;  but  also  because  evermore,  not  these  thmgs 
themselves,  but  something  else  that  is  foreign,  is  the  object 
that  terminates  these  volitions  and  desires. 

A  drunkard  who  continues  in  his  drunkenness,  being 
under  the  power  of  a  violent  appetite  to  strong  drink,  and  with- 
out any  love  to  virtue ;  but  being  also  extremely  covetous  and 
close,  and  very  much  exercised  and  grieved  at  the  diminution 
of  his  estate,  and  prospect  of  poverty,  may  in  a  sort  desire  the 
virtue  of  temperance  ;  and  though  his  present  will  is  to  ffrati- 
fy  his  extravagant  appetite,  yet  he  may  wish  he  had  a  heart 
to  forbear  future  acts  of  intemperance,  and  forsake  his  ex- 
cesses, through  an  unwillingness  to  part  with  his  qioney  :  but 
still  he  goes  on  with  his  drunkenpess ;  his  wishes  and  endea- 
vours are  insufficient  and  ineffectual;  such  a  man  has  no 
proper,  direct,  sincere  wUIingnesss  to  forsake  this  vice,  and  the 
vicious  deeds  which  belong  to  it :  for  he  acts  voluntarily  in 
continuing  to  drink  to  excess :  his  desire  is  very  improperly 
called  a  willingness  to  be  temperate ;  it  is  no  true  desire  of 
that  virtue ;  for  it  is  not  that  virtue  that  terminates  his  wishes; 
nor  have  they  any  direct  respect  at  all  to  it.  It  is  only  the 
saving  of  his  money ^  or  the  avoiding  of  poverty,  that  termi-' 
nates  and  exhausts  the  whole  strength  of  his  desire.  The 
virtue  of  temperance  is  regarded  only  very  indirectiv  and  im- 
properly, even  as  a  necessary  means  of  gratifying  the  vice  of 
covetousness. 

So  a  man  of  an  exceedingly  corrupt  and  wicked  heart, 
who  has  no  love  to  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry, being  very  profanely  and  carnally  inclined,  has  the  greatest 
distaste  of  the  things  of  religion,  and  enmity  against  them ; 
yet  being  of  a  family,  that  from  one  generation  to  another, 
have  most  of  them  died,  in  youth,  of  an  hereditary  consump- 
tion ;  and  so  having  little  hope  of  living  long ;  and  having 
been  instructed  in  the  necessity  of  a  supreme  love  to  Christ, 
and  gratitude  for  his  death  and  sufferings,  in  order  to  his 
salvation  from  eternal  misery ;  if  under  these  circumstances 
he  should,  through  fear  of  eternal  torments,  wish  he  had  such 
a  disposition:  but  his  profane  and  carnal  heart  remaining,  he 
continues  still  in  his  habitual  distaste  of,  and  enmity  to  God 
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and  religion,  and  wholly  without  any  exercise  of  that  love  and 
gratitude,  (as  doubtless  the  very  devils  themselves,  notwith- 
standing all  the  devilishness  of  their  temper,  would  wish  for 
a  holy  heart,  if  by  that  means  they  could  get  out  of  hell :)  in 
this  case,  there  is  no  sincere  Willingness  to  love  Christ  and 
choose  him  as  his  chief  good  :  these  noly  dispositions  and  ex- 
ercises are  not  at  all  the  direct  object  ot  the  will :  they  truly 
share  no  part  of  the  inclination  or  desire  of  the  soul ;  but  all  is 
terminated  on  deliverance  from  torment :  and  these  graces  and 
pious  volitions,  notwithstanding  this  forced  consent,  are  looked 
upon  as  in  themselves  undesirable  ;  as  when  a  sick  man  desires 
a  dose  he  greatly  abhors,  in  order  to  save  his  life.  From  these 
things  it  appears, 

3.  That  this  indirect  Willingness  is  not  that  exercise  of  the 
will  which  the  command  requires  ;  but  is  entirely  a  different 
one ;  being  a  volition  of  a  different  nature,  and  terminated  al- 
together on  different  objects ;  wholly  falling  short  of  that  virtue 
of  will  to  which  the  command  has  respect. 

4.  This  other  volition,  which  has  only  some  indirect  con- 
cern with  the  duty  required,  cannot  excuse  for  the  want  of  that 
good  will  itself,  which  is  commanded ;  being  not  the  thing 
which  answers  and  fulfils  the  command,  and  being  wholly  des- 
titute of  the  virtue  which  the  command  seeks. 

Further  to  illustrate  this  matter.  If  a  child  has  a  most 
excellent  father  ths^t  has  ever  treated  him  with  fatherly  kind- 
ness and  tenderness,  and  has  every  way,  in  the  highest  decree, 
merited  his  love  and  dutiful  regard,  and  is  withal  ver}' wealthy  ^ 
but  the  son  is  of  so  vile  a  disposition,  that  he  inveterately  hates 
his  father ;  and  yet,  apprehending  that  his  hatred  of  him  is 
like  to  prove  his  ruin,  by  bringing  him  finally  to  those  abject 
circumstances,  which  are  exceedingly  adverse  to  his  avarice 
and  ambition  ;  he,  therefore,  wishes  it  were  otherwise  :  but  yet 
remaining  under  the  invincible  power  of  his  vile  and  malig- 
nant disposition,  he  continues  still  in  his  settled  hatred  of  his 
father.  Now,  if  such  a  son's  indirect  willingness  to  love  and 
honour  his  father  at  all  acquits  or  excuses  before  God,  for  his 
faiKng  of  actually  exercising  these  dispositions  towards  him, 
which  God  requires,  it  mui»t  be  on  one  of  these  accounts.  (1.) 
Either,  That  it  answers  and  fiilfils  the  command.  But  this  it 
does  not  by  the  supposition  ;  because  the  thing  commanded  is 
love  and  honour  to  his  worthy  parent  If  the  command  be 
proper  and  just,  as  is  supposed,  then  it  obUges  to  the  thing 
commanded ;  and  so  nothing  else  but  that  can  answer  (he  ob- 
ligation. Or,  (2.)  It  must  be,  at  least,  because  there  is  that  vir- 
tue or  goodness  in  his  indirect  willingness^  that  is  equivalent  to 
the  virtue  required ;  and  so  balances  or  countervails  it,  and 
makes  up  for  the  want  of  it.  But  that  ako  is  contrary  to  the 
supposition.    The  wiUingness  the  son  has  merely  fi'om  a  regard 
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to  money  and  honour,  has  no  goodness  in  it,  to  counteryail  the 
want  of  the  pious  filial  respect  required. 

Sincerity  and  reality  in  that  indirect  willingness,  which  has 
been  spoken  of,  docs  not  make  it  the  better.  That  which  is 
real  and  hearty  is  often  called  sincere  ;  whether  it  be  in  virtue 
or  vice.  Some  persons  are  sincerely  bad ;  others  are  sincerely 
good ;  and  others  may  be  sincere  and  hearty  in  things  which 
are  in  theb  own  nature  indifferent ;  as  a  man  may  be  sincerely 
desirous  of  eating  when  he  is  hungry.  But  being  sincere, 
hearty,  and  in  good  earnest,  is  no  virtue,  unless  it  be  in  a  thing 
that  is  virtuous.  A  man  may  be  sincere  and  hearty  in  joining 
a  crew  of  pirates,  or  a  gang  of  robbers.  When  the  devils  cried 
out,  and  besought  Christ  not  to  torment  them,  it  was  no  mere 
pretence ;  they  were  very  hearty  in  their  desires  not  to  be  tor- 
mented ;  but  this  did  not  make  their  will  or  desire  virtuous. 
And  if  men  have  sincere  desires,  which  are  in  their  kind  and 
nature  no  better,  it  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  want  of  any  re« 
quired  virtue. 

And  as  a  man^s  sincerity  in  such  an  indirect  desire  or  i$U' 
Ungnets  to  do  his  duty  as  has  been  mentioned,  cannot  excuse 
for  the  want  of  performance :  so  it  is  with  Endecsvours  arising 
iromsacb  a  willingness.  The  Endeavours- can  have  no  more 
goodness  in  them  than  the  will  of  which  they  are  the  effect 
and  expression.  And  therefore,  however  sincere  and  real,  and 
however  great  a  personV  Endeavours  are ;  yea^  though  they 
should  be  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability :  unless  the  will  from 
which  they  proceed  be  truly  good  and  virtuous,  th^  can  be  of 
no  avail  or  weight  whatsoever  in  a  moral  respect.  That  which 
is  ncrt  truly  virtuous  is,  in  God^s  sight,  good  for  nothing :  and 
so  can  be  of  no  value,  or  influence,  in  his  account,  to  make  up 
for  any  moral  defect  For  nothing  can  counterbalance  evil, 
but  good.  If  evil  be  in  one  scale,  and  we  put  a  great  deal  into 
the  other  of  sincere  and  earnest  Desires,  and  many  and  great 
Endeavours  ;  yet,  if  there  be  no  real  goodness  in  all,  there  is 
no  weight  in  it ;  and  so  it  does  nothing  towards  balancing  the 
real  weight,  which  is  in  the  opposite  scale.  It  is  only  like  sub- 
tracting a  thousand  noughts  frdm  before  a  real  number,  which 
leaves  the  sum  just  as  it  was. 

Indeed  such  Endeavours  may  have  a  negatively  good  in- 
fluence. Those  things  which  have  no  positive  virtue,  have 
no  positive  moral  influence ;  yet  they  may  be  an  occasion  of 
{>er8ons  avcnding  some  positive  evils.  As  if  a  man  were  in  the 
water  with  a  neighbour  to  whom  he  had  ill  will,  and  who  could 
not  swim,  holding  him  by  his  hand  ;  this  neighbour  was  much 
in  debt  to  him, — the  man  is  tempted  to  let  him  sink  and  drown 
— ^but  refuses  to  comply  with  the  temptation ;  not  from  love 
to  his  neighbour,  but  from  the  love  of  money,  and  because 
i>7  his  drowning  he  should  lose  his  debt ;  that  which  he  doi^it 
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in  preserving  his  neighbour  from  drowning,  is  nothing  good 
in  the  sisht  of  God :  yet  hereby  he  avoids  the  greater  guiit 
that  womd  have  been  contracted,  if  he  bad  designedly  let 
his  neigM>oar  sink  and  perish*  But  when  Arminian$,  in 
their  disputes  with  CahHustSy  insist  so  much  on  sincere  De* 
sires  and  Endeavours,  as  what  must  excuse  men,  most  be 
accepted  of  God,  &c.  it  is  manifest  they  have  respect  to  some 
positive  moral  weight  or  influence  of  those  Desires  and  En- 
deavours. Accepting,  justifjring,  or  excusing  on  the  account 
of  sincere  Endeavours  (as  they  are  called)  and  men  doing 
what  they  can,  &c.  has  relation  to  some  moral  value,  some* 
thing  that  is  accepted  as  good,  and  as  such,  countervailing 
some  defect. 

But  there  is  a  great  and  unknown  deceit,  arising  from  the 
ambiguity  of  the  phrase,  sincere  Endeaoaurs.  Indeed  there 
is  a  vast  indistinctness  and  unfixedness  in  most,  or  at  least 
very  many  oS  the  terms  used  to  express  things  pertaining  to 
moral  and  spiritual  matters.  Whence  arise  innumerable  mis- 
takes, strong  prejudices^  inextricable  confusion^  and  endless 
controversy. — ^The  word  sincere  is  most  commonly  used  to 
signify  somethinff  that  is  good :  men  are  habituated  to  un- 
derstand by  it  the  same  as  honest  and  vpri^bt ;  whidli  terms 
excite  an  idea  of  something  ^ood  in  the  strictest  and  highest 
sense  ;  good  in  the  sight  of  Him,  who  sees  not  only  the  out- 
ward appearance,  but  the  heart.  And,  therefore,  men  think 
that  if  a  person  be  sincere^  he  will  certainly  be  accepted.  If 
it  be  said  that  any  one  is  sincere  in  his  Endeavours^  this  sug- 
gests, that  his  heart  is  good,  that  there  is  no  defect  of  duly, 
as  to  virtuous  inclination ;  he  honestly  and  uprightly  desires 
and  endeavours  to  do  as  he  is  required  ;  and  this  leads  them  to 
suppose,  that  it  would  be  very  hard  and  unreasonable  to  pu- 
nbb  him,  only  because  he  is  unsuccessfol  in  his  Endeavours, 
the  thing  endeavoured  after  being  beyond  his  power.— ^Whereas 
it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  word  sincere  has  these  different 
significations. 

L  Sincerity^  as  the  word  is  sometimes  used,  signifies  no 
more  than  reality  of  Will  and  Endectvour^  with  respect  to  any 
thing  that  is  professed  or  pretended  ;  without  any  consid^n- 
tion  of  the  nature  of  the  principle  or  aim,  whence  this  real 
Will  and  true  Endeavour  arises.  If  a  man  has  some  real  de- 
sire either  direct  or  indirect  to  obtain  a  thin^,  or  does  really 
endeavour  after  it,  he  is  said  sincerely  to  desire  or  endeavour, 
without  any  consideration  of  the  goodness  of  the  principle 
from  which  he  acts,  or  any  excellency  or  worthiness  of  the  end 
fot  which  he  acts.  Thus  a  man  who  is  kind  to  his  neighbour's 
wife  who  is  sick  and  languishing,  and  very  helpful  in  her  case, 
makes  a  shew  of  desiring  and  endeavouring  her  restoration  to 
nealth  and  vigour :  and  not  only  makes  sudi  a  show,  but  there 
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is  a  reality  in  his  pretence,  he  does  heartily  and  earnestly  desire 
to  Imve  her  health  restored,  and  uses  his  true  and  utmost  En« 
deavoars  fi>r  it ;  he  is  said  sincerely  to  desire  and  endeavour 
after  it,  because  he  does  so  truly  or  really  ;  though  perhaps  the 
principle  he  acts  from  is  no  other  than  a  vile  and  scandalous 
passion ;  having  lived  in  adultery  with  her,  he  earnestly  desires 
to  have  her  heidth  and  vuzour  restored,  that  he  may  return  to 
bis  criminal  pleasures.    Or, 

3.  By  iincerUy  is  meant,  not  merely  a  reality  of  Will  and 
Endeavour  of  some  sort,  and  from  some  consideration  or  other, 
but  a  mrtuom  sincerity.  That  is,  that  in  the  performance  of 
those  particular  acts  that  are  the  matter  of  virtue  or  duty, 
there  be  not  only  the  matter,  but  the  form  and  essence  of  vir- 
tue, conflisting  in  the  aim  that  governs  the  act,  and  the  prin- 
ciple exercised  in  it  There  is  not  only  the  reaUtv  of  the  act, 
that  is,  as  it  were,  the  body  of  the  duty ;  but  also  the  souU 
which  should  properly  belong  to  such  a  body.  In  this  sense, 
a  man  b  said  to  be  sincere,  when  he  acts  with  a/mre  intention  ; 
not  from  sinister  views :  he  not  only  in  reality  desires  and  seeks 
the  thing  to  be  done,  or  qualification  to  be  obtained,  for  some 
end  or  other ;  but  he  wills  the  thing  directly  and  properly,  as 
neither  forced  nor  bribed  ;  the  virtue  of  the  thing  is  properly 
the  object  of  the  will. 

In  the  former  sense,  a  man  is  said  to  be  sincere,  in  op* 
position  to  a  mere  pretence,  and  shew  of  the  particular  ttdng 
to  be  done  or  exJUbited^  without  any  real  desire  or  endeavour  at 
alL  In  the  latter  sense,  a  man  is  said  to  be  sincere,  in  opposi- 
tion  to  that  shew  of  virtue  there  is  in  merely  doing  the  mat" 
ter  of  duty,  without  the  reality  of  the  virtue  itself  in  the  soul. 
A  man  may  be  sincere  in  the  former  sense,  and  yet  in  the  latter 
be  in  the  sight  of  God,  who  searches  the  heart,  a  vile  hypo- 
crite. 

In  the  latter  kind  of  sincerity,  only,  is  there  any  thing  truly 

valuable  or  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.^   And  this  is  what 

in  scripture  is  called  sincerity,  uprightness,  integrity,  ^*  truth  in 

the  inward  parts,"  and   "  being  of  a  perfect  heart"    And  if 

there  be  such  a  sincerity,  and  such  a  degree  of  it  as  there  ought 

to  be,  and  tfiere  be  any  thing  frirther  that  the  man  is  not  able 

to  perform,  or  which  does  not  prove  to  be  connected  with  hia 

sincere  desires  and  endeavours,  the  man  is  wholly  excused  and 

acquitted  in  the  sight  of  God ;  his  will  shall  surely  be  accepted 

for  his  deed :  and  such  a  sincere  will  and  endeavour  is  all 

that  in  strictness  is  required   of  him,  by  any  command  of 

God    But  as  to  the  other  kind  of  sincerity  of  desires  and 

endeavours,  bavins  no  virtue  in  it,  (as  was  observed  before)  it 

can  be  of  no  avail  before  God,  in  any  case,  to  recommend, 

satisfy,  or  excuse,  and  has  no  positive  moral  weight  or  influence 

whatsoever. 
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Carol.  1.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  nothing  in  the 
reason  and  nature  of  things  appears  from  the  consideration  rf 
any  moral  we^ht  in  the  former  kind  of  sincerity,  leading  us  to 
suppose,  that  God  has  made  any  positive  Promises  of  salvation, 
or  grace,  or  imy  saving  assistance,  or  any  spiritual  benefit  what* 
soever,  to  any  Desires,  Prayers,  Endeavours,  Striving,  or  Obe- 
dience of  those,  who  hitherto  have  no  true  virtue  or  holiness  in 
their  hearts  ;  though  we  should  suppose  all  the  Sincerity,  and 
iJie  utmost  degree  of  Endeavour,  that  is  possible  to  be  in  a 
person  without  holiness. 

Some  object  against  God  requiring,  as  the  condition  of 
salvation,  those  holy  exercises  which  are  the  result  of  a  super- 
natural renovation  ;  such  as  a  supreme  respect  to  Christ,  love 
to  God,  loving  holiness  for  its  own  sake^  &c.  that  these  inward 
dispositions  and  exercises  are  above  men^s  power,  as  they  are 
by  nature ;  and  therefore  that  we  may  concludcy  that  when  men 
are  brought  to  be  sincere  in  their  Endeavours,  and  do  as  well  as 
they  can,  they  are  accepted  ;  and  that  this  must  be  all  that 
God  requires,  in  order  to  their  being  received  as  the  objects  of 
his  favour,  and  must  be  what  God  has  appointed  as  the  condi- 
tion of  salvation.  Concerning  this,  I  would  observe,  that  io 
0Uch  manner  of  speaking  as  '^  men  being  accepted  because 
they  are  sincere,  and  do  as  well  as  they  can/'  there  is  evident- 
ly a  supposition  of  some  virtue,  some  degree  of  that  which  is 
truly  good  ;  though  it  does  not  go  so  far  as  were  to  be  wished. 
For  if  men  do  what  they  can,  unless  their  so  doing  be  from 
some  good  principle,  disposition,  or  exercise  of  heart,  some 
virtuous  inclination  or  act  of  the  will ;  their  so  doing  what  they 
can,  is  in  some  reject  not  a  whit  better  than  if  they  did  no- 
thing at  all.  In  such  a  case,  there  is  no  more  positive  moral 
goodness  in  a  man  doing  what  he  can,  than  ki  a  windmill  do- 
ing what  it  can  ;  because  the  action  does  no  more  proceed 
from  virtue  :  and  there  is  nothing  in  such  sincerity  of  Endea- 
vour, or  doing  what  we  can,  that  should  render  it  any  more  a 
fit  recommendation  to  positive  favour  and  acceptance,  or  the 
condition  of  toy  reward  or  actual  benefit,  than  doing  nothing; 
for  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  alike  nothing,  as  to  any  true 
moral  weight  or  value. 

Carol  2.  Hence  aJso  it  follows,  there  is  nothing  that  appears 
in  the  reason  and  nature  of  things,  which  can  justly  lead  us  to 
determine,  that  God  will  certainly  give  the  necessary  means  of 
salvation,  or  some  way  or  other  bestow  true  holiness  and  eter- 
nal Hfe  on  those  Heathens^  who  are  sincere,  (in  the  sense  above 
explained)  in  their  Endeavours  to  find  out  the  will  of  the  Deity^ 
and  to  please  him,  according  to  their  light,  that  they  may  es- 
cape his  future  displeasure  and  wrath,  and  obtain  happiness  ia 
the  future  state^  through  his  favour. 
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Liberty  of  Indifference^  not  only  not  necessary  to  Virtue^  but 
utterly  inconsistent  with  it  ;  emd  cdl^  either  virtuous  or  vicious 
HabUs  or  Inclinations^  inconsistent  with  Arminiem  Notions  of 
Liberty  and  moral  Agency, 

To  suppose  such  a  freedom  of  will  as  Arminians  talk  of 
to  be  requisite  to  Virtue  and  Vice,  is  many  ways  contrary  to 
common  sense. 

If  Indifference  belong  to  Liberty  of  Will,  as  Arminians 
suppose,  and  it  be  essential  to  a  yirtuous  action,  that  it  be 
performed  in  a  state  of  Liberty,  as  they  also  suppose  ;  it  will 
follow,  that  it  is  essential  to  a  virtuous  action,  that  it  be  per- 
formed in  a  state  of  Indifference :  and  if  it  be  performed  in  a 
state  of  Indifference,  then  doubtless  it  must  be  performed  in 
the  time  of  Indifference.  And  so  it  will  follow,  that  in  order 
to  the  virtue  of  an  act,  the  heart  must  be  indifferent  in  the 
time  of  the  performance  of  that  act,  and  the  more  indifferent 
and  cold  the  heart  is  with  relation  to  the  act  performed,  so 
much  the  better  ;  because  the  act  is  performed  with  so  much 
the  greater  Liberty.  But  is  this  agreeable  to  the  light  of 
nature  T  Is  it  agreeable  to  the  notions  which  mankind  in  all 
ages  have  of  Virtue,  that  it  lies  in  what  is  contrary  to  Indif- 
fa^nce,  even  in  the  Tendency  and  Inclinatio7i  of  the  heart  to 
virtuous  action  ;  and  that  the  stronger  the  Inclination,  and  so 
the  further  from  Indifference,  the  more  virtuous  the  hearty  and 
so  much  the  more  praiseworthy  the  act  which  proceeds  from 
it? 

If  we  should  suppose  (contrary  to  what  has  been  before 
demonstrated;  that  there  may  be  an  act  of  will  in  a  state  of 
Indifference ;  for  instance,  this  act,  viz.  The  will  determining 
to  put  itself  out  of  a  state  of  Indifference,  and  to  give  itself 
a  preponderation  one  way :  then  it  would  follow,  on  Arminian 
principles,  that  this  act  or  determination  of  the  will  is  that 
alone  wherein  Virtue  consists,  because  this  only  is  performed 
while  the  mind  remains  in  a  state  of  Indifference,  and  so  in  a 
state  of  Liberty ;  for  when  once  the  mind  is  put  out  of  its 
equilibrium,  it  is  no  longer  in  such  a  state  ;  and  therefore  all 
the  acts,  which  follow  afterwards,  proceeding  from  bias,  can 
have  the  nature  neither  of  Virtue  nor  Vice.  Or  if  the  thing 
which  the  will  can  do,  while  yet  in  a  state  of  Indifference,  and 
90  of  Liberty,  be  only  to  suspend  acting,  and  determine  to 
take  the  ftiatter  into  consideration ;  then  tliis  determination  is 
that  alone  wherein  Virtue  consists,  and  not  proceeding  to 
action  afi^r  the  scale  is  turned  by  consideration.    So  that  it 
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will  follow,  from  these  principles,  that  whatever  is  done  after 
the  mind,  by  any  means,  is  once  out  of  its  equilibrium,  and 
arises  from  an  Inclination,  has  nothing  of  the  nature  of  Virtue 
or  Vice,  and  is  worthy  of  neither  blame  nor  praise.  But 
how  plainly  contrary  is  this  to  the  universal  sense  of  mankind, 
and  to  the  notion  they  have  of  sincerely  virtuous  actions  ? — 
Which  is,  that  they  proceed  from  a  heart  well  disponed  and 
well  inclined  ;  and  the  stronger ^  the  more  fixed  and  determined, 
the  good  disposition  of  the  heart;  the  greater  the  sincerity  of 
Virtue,  and  so  the  more  of  its  truth  and  reality.  But  if  there 
be  any  acts  which  are  done  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  or  spring 
immediately  from  perfect  Indifference  and  coldness  of  heart, 
they  cannot  arise  from  any  good  principle  or  disposition  in 
the  heart ;  and,  consequently,  according  to  common  sense, 
have  no  sincere  goodness  in  them,  having  no  Virtue  of  heart 
in  them.  To  have  a  virtuous  heart,  is  to  have  a  heart  that  fa- 
vours Virtue,  and  is  friendly  to  it,  and  not  one  perfectly  cold 
and  indifferent  about  it. 

And  besides,  the  actions  that  are  done  in  a  state  of  Indif- 
ference, or  that  arise  immediately  out  of  such  a  state,  cannot 
be  virtuous,  because,  by  the  supposition,  they  are  not  deter- 
mined bv  any  preceding  choice.  For  if  there  be  preceding 
choice,  then  choice  intervenes  between  the  act  and  the  state 
of  Indifference ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition  of  the 
act  arising  immediately  out  of  Indifference.  But  those  acts 
which  are  not  determined  by  preceding  choice,  cannot  be  vir- 
tuous or  vicious,  by  Arminian  principles,  because  they  are 
not  determined  by  the  will.  So  that  neither  one  way,  nor  the 
other,  can  any  actions  be  virtuous  or  vicious,  according  to 
those  principles.  If  the  action  he  determined  by  a  preceding 
act  of^  choice,  it  cannot  be  virtuous  ;  because  the  action  is  not 
done  in  a  state  of  Indifference,  nor  does  immediately  arise 
from  such  a  state ,  and  so  is  not  done  in  a  state  of  Liberty.-* 
If  the  action  be  not  determined  by  a  preceding  act  of  choice, 
then  it  cannot  be  virtuous;  because  then  the  will  is  not 
self-determined  in  it.  ^o  that  it  is  made  certain  that 
neither  Virtue  nor  Vice  can  ever  find  any  place  in  the  uni- 
verse! 

Moreover,  that  it  is  necessary  to  a  virtuous  action  that  it 
be  performed  in  a  state  of  indifference,  under  a  notion  of  that 
being  a  state  of  Liberty,  is  contrary  to  common  sense ;  as  it 
is  a  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  Indifference  itself,  in  many 
cases,  is  vicious,  and  so  to  a  high  degree.  As  if  when  I  see 
my  neighbour  or  near  friend,  and  one  who  has  in  the  highest 
deffree  merited  of  me,  in  extreme  distress  and  ready  to  pe- 
rish, I  find  an  Indifference  in  my  heart  with  respect  to  any 
thiuji  proposed  to  be  done,  which  I  can  easily  do,  for  his  relieL 
So  if  it  should  be  proposed  to  me  to  blaspheme  God,  or  kill  my 
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father,  or  do  numberless  other  things  which  might  be  mention- 
ed, the  being  indifferent  for  a  moment  wouM  be  highly  vicious 
and  vile. 

And  it  may  be  further  observed,  that  to  suppose  this  Li- 
berty of  Indifference  is  essential  to  Virtue  and  vice,  destroys 
the  great  difference  of  degrees  of  the  guilt  of  different  crimes, 
and  takes  away  the  heinousness  of  the  most  flagitious,  horrid 
iniquities ;  such  as  adultery,  bestiality,  murder,  perjury,  blas- 
phemy, &c.  For,  according  to  these  principles,  there  is  no 
harm  at  all  in  having  the  mind  in  a  state  of  perfect  Indifference 
with  respect  to  these  crimes ;  nay,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  an^  Virtue  in  avoiding  them,  or  vice  in  doing  them. 
But  for  the  mmd  to  be  in  a  state  of  Indifference  with  respect 
to  them,  is  to  be  next  door  to  doing  them  :  it  is  then  infinitely 
near  to  choosing,  and  so  committing  the  fact :  for  equilibrium 
is  the  next  step  to  a  degree  of  preponderation ;  and  one,  even 
the  least  degree  of  preponderation  (all  things  considered)  is 
choice.  And  not  only  so,  but  for  the  will  to  be  in  a  state  of 
perfect  equilibrium  with  respect  to  such  crimes,  is  for  the 
mind  to  be  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  full  as  likely  to  choose 
them  as  to  refuse  them,  to  do  them  as  to  omit  them.  And  if 
our  minds  must  be  in  such  a  state,  wherein  it  as  near  to 
choosing  as  revising,  and  wherein  it  must  of  necessity,  accord- 
ing to  Uie  nature  of  things,  be  as  likely  to  commit  them  as 
to  refrain  from  them ;  where  is  the  exceeding  heinousness  of 
choosing  and  committing  them  ?  If  there  be  no  harm  in  often 
being  in  such  a  state,  wherein  the  probability  of  doing  and 
forbearing  are  exactly  equal,  there  being  an  equilibrium,  and 
no  more  tendency  to  one  than  the  other;  then,  according  to 
the  nature  and  laws  of  such  a  continsence,  it  may  be  expected, 
as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  such  a  disposition  of  things, 
that  we  should  choose  them  as  often  as  reject  them :  that  it 
should  generally  so  fall  out  is  necessary,  as  equality  in  the 
effect  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  equal  tendency  of  the 
cause,  or  of  the  antecedent  state  of  things  from  which  the 
effect  arises.  Why  then  should  we  be  so  exceedingly  to  blame, 
if  it  does  so  fall  out  ? 

It  is  many  ways  apparent,  that  the  Arminian  scheme  of 
Liberty  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  being  of  any  such  things 
as  either  virtuous  or  vicious  Habits  or  Dispositions.  If  Liberty 
of  InJ^erence  be  essential  to  moral  agency,  then  there  can 
be  no  Virtue  in  any  habitual  Inclinations  of  the  heart ;  which 
are  contrary  to  Indifference,  and  imply  in  their  nature  the  very 
destruction  and  exclusion  of  it.  They  suppose  nothing  can  be 
virtuous  in  which  no  Liberty  is  exercised;  but  how  absurd 
is  it  to  talk  of  exercising  Indifference  under  bias  and  prepon* 
deration  ! 

.  And  if  edf-determinin^  power,  in  the  ^vill  be  necessary  to 
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moral  agencv,  praise^  blame,  &c.  then  nothing  done  by  the  will 
can  be  any  mrther  praiseworthy  or  blameworthy,  than  so  far 
as  the  will  is  moved,  swayed  and  determined  by  itself,  and  the 
scales  turned  by  the  sovereign  power  the  will  has  over  itself. 
And  therefore  the  will  must  not  be  out  of  its  balance,  prepon* 
deration  must  not  be  determined  and  effected  beforehand; 
and  so  the  self-determining  act  anticipated.  Thus  it  appears 
another  way,  that  habitual  bias  is  inconsistent  with  that 
Liberty  which  Arminians  suppose  to  be  necessary  to  Virtue  or 
Vice ;  and  so  it  follows  that  habitual  bias  itself  cannot  be  either 
virtuous  or  vicious. 

The  same  thing  follows  from  their  doctrine  concerning 
the  Inconsistence  of  Necessity  with  Liberty,  Praise,  Dispraise, 
&c.  None  will  deny  that  Bias  and  Inclination  may  be  so 
strong  as  to  be  invincible,  and  leave  no  possibility  of  the  will 
determining  contrary  to  it ;  and  so  be  attended  with  Neces- 
sity. This  Dr.  Whitby  allows  concerning  the  will  of  God, 
Angels,  and  glorified  Saints,  with  respect  to  good ;  and  the 
will  of  Devils  with  respect  to  evil.  Therefore,  if  Necessity 
be  inconsistent  with  Liberty,  then  when  fixed  Inclination  is 
to  such  a  degree  of  strength,  it  utterly  excludes  all  Virtue, 
Vice,  Praise,  or  Blame.  And  if  so,  then  the  nearer  Habits 
are  to  this  strength,  the  more  do  they  impede  Liberty,  and 
so  diminish  Praise  and  Blame.  If  very  -strong  Habits  destroy 
Liberty,  the  lesser  ones  proportionably  hinder  it,  according  to 
their  degree  of  strength.  And  therefore  it  will  follow,  that 
then  is  the  act  most  virtuous  or  vicious,  when  performed  with- 
out any  Inclination  or  habitual  Bias  at  all ;  because  it  is  then 
performed  with  most  Liberty. 

Every  prepossessing  fixed  Bias  on  the  mind  brings  a  de- 
gree of  moral  Inability  for  the  contrary ;  because  so  far  as  the 
mind  is  biassed  and  prepossessed^  so  much  hinderance  is  there 
of.  the  contrary.  And  therefore  if  moral  Inability  be  incon- 
sistent with  moral  agency,  or  the  nature  of  Virtue  and  Vice, 
then,  so  far  as  there  is  any  such  thing  as  evil  disposition  of 
heart,  or  habitual  depravity  of  Inclination,  whether  covetous- 
ness,  pride,  malice,  cruelty,  or  whatever  else,  so  much  the 
more  excusable  persons  are ;  so  much  the  less  have  their  evil 
acts  of  this  kind  the  nature  of  Vice.  And  on  the  contrary, 
whatever  excellent  Dispositions  and  Inclinations  they  have,  so 
much  are  they  the  less  virtuous. 

It  is  evident  that  no  habitual  disposition  of  heart  can 
be  in  wiy  degree  virtuous  or  vicioifs ;  or  the  actions  which 
proceed  from  them  ai  aU  praiseworthy  or  blameworthy.  Be- 
cause, though  we  should  suppose  the  Habit  not  to  be  of  such 
strength  as  wholly  to  take  away  all  moral  ability  and  self-deter- 
mining power;  or  may  be  partly  from  Bias,  and  in  part  firom 
sel&determinatiori ;  yet  in  this  case,  aU  that  is  fhun  antecedent 
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Bias  must  be  set  aside,  as  of  no  consideration ;  and  ia  estima- 
ting the  degree  of  Virtue  or  Vice,  no  more  must  be  considered 
than  what  arises  from  self-determining  power,  without  any  in- 
fluence of  that  Bias,  because  Liberty  is  exercised  m  no  more  : 
so  that  all  that  is  the  exercise  of  habitual  Inclination  is  thrown 
away,  as  not  belonging  to  the  morality  of  the  action.  By  which 
it  appears,  that  no  exercise  of  these  Habits,  let  them  be  stronger 
or  weaker,  can  ever  have  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  either 
Virtue  or  Vice, 

Here  if  any  one  should  say,  that  notwithstanding  all  these 
things,  there  may  be  the  nature  of  Virtue  and  Vice  in  the 
Habits  of  the  mind  ;  because  these  Habits  may  be  the  effects 
of  those  acts,  wherein  the  mind  exercised  Liberty  ;  that  how- 
ever the  forementioned  reasons  will  prove  that  no  Habits, 
which  are  natural,  or  that  are  bom  or  created  with  us,  can  be 
either  virtuous  or  vicious ;  yet  they  will  not  prove  this  of 
Habits  which  have  been  acquired  and  established  by  repeated 
free  acts. 

To  such  an  objector  I  would  say,  that  this  evasion  will  not 
at  all  help  the  matter.  For  if  freedom  of  will  be  essential  to 
the  very  nature  of  Virtue  and  Vice,  then  there  is  no  Virtue  or 
Vice  but  only  in  that  very  thing,  wherein  this  Liberty  is  exer- 
cised. If  a  man  in  one  or  more  things  that  he  does,  exercises 
Liberty,  and  then  by  those  acts  is  brought  into  such  circum- 
stances that  his  Liberty  ceases,  and  there  follows  a  long  series 
of  acts  or  events  that  come  to  pass  necessarily  ;  those  conse- 
quent acts  are  not  virtuous  or  vicious,  rewardable  or  punishable ; 
but  only  the  free  acts  that  established  this  necessity  ;  for  in 
them  alone  was  the  man  free.  The  following  effects,  that  arc 
necessary,  have  no  more  of  the  nature  of  Virtue  or  Vice,  than 
faealth  or  sickness  of  body  have  properly  the  nature  of  Virtue 
or  Vice,  being  the  eflects  of  a  course  of  free  acts  of  temperance 
or  intemperance  ;  or  than  the  good  qualities  of  a  clock  are 
<rf'  the  nature  of  Virtue,  which  are  the  effects  of  free  acts  of 
the  artificer  ;  or  the  goodness  and  sweetness  of  the  fruits  of  a 
warden  are  moral  Virtues,  bein^  the  effects  of  the  free  and 
nuthfiil  acts  of  the  gardener.  If  Liberty  be  absolutely  requi- 
site to  the  morality  of  actions,  and  necessity  wholly  inconsist- 
ent with  it,  as  Arminians  greatly  insist ;  then  no  necessary  ef* 

fecU  whatsoever,  let  the  cause  be  never  so  good  or  bad,  can  be 
virtuous  or  vicious  ;  but  the  virtue  or  vice  must  be  only  in  the 

free  cause.     Agreeably  to  this,  Dr.  Whitby  supposes  the  ne- 
cessity that  attends  the  good  and  evil  Habits  of  the  saints  in 

heaven  and  damned  in  hell,  which  are  the  consequence  of  their 

fi-ee  acts  in  their  state  of  probation,  are  not  rewardable  or  pu- 

Bisfaable. 

On  the  whole  it  appears,  that  if  the  notions  of  Arminians 

conoemiBg  liberty  and  moral  agency  be  true,  it  will  follow 
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that  there  is  no  virtue  in  any  such  Habits  or  quaUties  as  humi- 
lity, meekness,  patience,  mercy^  gratitude,  generosity,  heaven- 
ly-mindedness ;  nothing  at  all  praiseworthy  in  lovmg  Christ 
above  father  and  mother,  wife  and  children,  or  our  own  lives  ; 
or  in  delight  in  holiness,  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteous- 
ness, love  to  enemies,  universal  benevolence  to  mankind  :  and 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  at  all  vicious,  or  worthy  of 
dispraise,  in  the  most  sordid,  beastly^  malignant,  devilish  dis- 
positions ;  in  being  ungrateful,  profane,  habitually  hating  God, 
and  things  sacred  and  noly ;  or  in  being  most  treacherous,  en- 
vious, and  cruel  towards  men.  For  all  these  things  are  Dupo 
sitions  and  Inclinations  of  the  heart  And  in  short,  there  is  no 
*  such  thing  as  any  virtuous  or  vicious  quality  of  mind  ;  no  such 
thing  as  inherent  virtue  and  holiness,  or  vice  and  sin  :  and  the 
stronger  those  Habits  or  Dispositions  are,  which  used  to  be 
called  virtuous  and  vicious^the  further  they  are  from  beinff  so 
indeed  ;  the  more  violent  men's  lusts  are,  the  more  fixed  their 
pride,  envy,  ingratitude,  and  maliciousness,  still  the  further  are 
they  from  being  blameworthy.  If  there  be  a  man  that  by  his 
own  repeated  acts,  or  by  any  other  means,  is  come  to  be  of  the 
most  hellish  Disposition,  desperately  inclined  to  treat  his  neigh- 
bours with  injuriousness,  contempt,  and  malignity  ;  the  further 
they  should  be  from  any  Disposition  to  be  angry  with  him,  or 
in  the  least  to  blame  him.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  a 
person  who  is  of  a  most  excellent  spirit,  strongly  incUning  him 
to  the  most  amiable  actions^  admirably  meek,  benevolent,  &a 
so  much  is  he  further  from  any  thing  rewardable  or  comm^id- 
able.  On  which  principles,  the  man  Jesus  Christ  was  very  far  from 
being  praiseworthv  for  those  acts  of  holiness  and  kindness  which 
He  performed,  these  propensities  being  strong  in  his  heart. 
And  above  all,  the  infinitely  holy  and  gracious  God  is  infinitely 
remote  from  any  thing  commendable,  his  good  Inclinations 
being  infinitely  strong,  and  He,  therefore,  at  the  utmost  pos- 
sible distance  from  being  at  liberty.  And  in  all  cases,  the 
stronffer  the  Inclinations  of  any  are  to  Vktue,  and  the  more 
they  love  it,  the  less  virtuous,  and  the  more  they  love  wicked- 
ness, the  less  vicious  they  are. Whether  these  things  are 

agreeable  to  Scripture,  let  every  Christian,  and  every  man  who 
has  read  the  Bible,  judge :  and  whether  they  are  agreeable  to 
common  sense,  let  every  one  judge,  that  has  human  understand- 
ing in  exercise. 

And,  if  we  pursue  these  principles,  we  shall  find  that 
Virtue  and  Vice  are  wholly  excluded  out  of  the  world ;  and 
that  there  never  was,  nor  ever  can  be  any  such  thing  as  one  or 
the  other,  either  in  God,  angels,  or  men.  No  Propensity,  Dis- 
position, or  Habit,,  can  be  virtuous  or  vicious,  as  has  been 
shewn ;  because  they,  so  far  as  they  take  place,  destroy  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  the  foundation  of  all  moral  agency,  and 
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exclude  all  capacity  of  either  Virtue  or  Vice.— And  if  Habits 
and  Dispositions  themselves  be  not  virtuous  nor  vicious,  nei- 
ther can  the  exercise  of  these  Dispositions  be  so:  for  the 
exercise  of  Bias  is  not  the  exercise  of  free  self  determining- 
will,  and  so  there  is  no  cixercise  of  liberty  in  it,  Consequent- 
Ijr,  no  man  is  virtuous  or  vicious,  either  in  being  well  or  ill 
disposed,  nor  in  acting  from  a  good  or  bad  Disposition.  And 
whether  this  Bia?  or  Disposition  be  habitual  or  not,  if  it  ex- 
ists but  a  moment  before  the  act  of  will  which  is  the  effect 
of  it,  it  alters  not  the  case  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  effect. 
Or,  if  there  be  no  previous  Disposition  at  all,  either  habitual  or 
occasional,  that  determines  the  act,  then  it  is  not  choice  that 
determines  it ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  contingence  that  happens  to 
the  man,  arising  from  nothing  in  him;  and  is  necessary,  as 
to  any  Inclination  or  Choice  of  his ;  and  therefore  cannot 
make  him  either  the  better  or  worse,  any  more  than  a  tree 
is  better  than  other  trees,  because  it  oftener  happens  to  be 
lighted  upon  by  a  nightingale :  or  a  rock  more  vicious  than 
other  rocks,  because  rattlesnakes  have  happened  oftener  to 
crawl  over  it.  So  that  there  is  no  Virtue  nor  Vice  in  good  or 
bad  Dispositions,  either  fixed  or  transient ;  nor  any  A^rtue  or 
Vice  in  acting  from  any  good  or  bad  previous  Inclination  ; 
Hor  yet  any  virtue  or  vice  in  acting  wholly  without  any  pre- 
vious Inclination.  Where  then  shall  we  find  room  for  virtue 
or  Vice  ? 


SECT.  VII. 

Arminian  Notions  of  moral  Agency  inconsistent  with  aU  Infiu' 
ence  of  Motioe  and  Inducement^  in  either  virtuous  or  vicious 
Actions. 

As  Arminian  notions  of  that  liberty  which  is  essential  to 
virtue  or  vice,  are  inconsistent  with  common  sense  in  their 
being  inconsistent  with  all  virtuous  or  vicious  habits  and  dis- 
positions ;  so  they  are  no  less  inconsistent  with  all  influence 
of  Motives  in  moral  actions. — Such  influence  equally  against 
those  notions  of  liberty,  whether  there  be,  previous  to  the  act 
of  choice,  a  preponderancy  of  the  inclination,  or  a  preponde- 
rancy  of  those  circumstances  which  have  a  tendency  to  move 
the  inclination.  And  indeed  it  comes  to  just  the  same  thing  ; 
to  say,  the  circumstances  of  the  mind  are  such  as  tend  to  sway 
and  turn  its  iuclination  one  way,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say^ 
the  inclination  of  the  mind,  as  under  such  circumstances^  tends 
that  way. 
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Or  if  an^  think  it  most  proper  to  say,  that  Motives  do 
alter  the  indmation,  and  gire  a  new  bias  to  the  mind,  it  will 
not  alter  the  case  as  to  the  present  argument.  For  if  Motives 
operate  by  giving  the  mind  an  inclination,  then  they  operate 
by  destroying  the  mind^s  indiflPerence,  and  laying  it  under  a 
bias.  But  to  do  this,  is  to  destroy  the  Arminian  freedom  :  it 
is  not  to  leave  the  will  to  its  own  self-determin'atton,  but  to 
bring  it  into  subjection  to  the  power  of  something  extrinoc, 
which  operates  upon  it,  sways  and  determines  it»  previous  to 
its  own  determination  So  that  what  is  done  from  Motive^ 
cannot  be  either  virtuous  or  vicious.  Besides,  if  the  acts  of 
the  will  are  excited  by  Motives,  those  Motives  are  the  causes 
of  those  acts  of  the  will ;  which  makes  the  acts  of  the  will 
necessary ;  as  effects  necessarily  follow  the  efficiency  of  the 
cause.  And  if  the  influence  and  power  of  the  Motive  causes 
the  volition,  then  the  influence  of  the  Motive  determines 
volition,  and  volition  does  not  determine  itself;  and  so  is  not 
free  in  the  sense  of  Arminians  (as  has  been  largely  shewn 
already),  and  consequently  can  be  neither  virtuous  nor  vi* 
cioos. 

The  supposition  which  has  dready  been  taken  notice  of 
as  an  insuflicient  evasion  in  other  cases,  would  be,  in  like  man« 
ner,  impertinently  alledged  iu  this  case ;  namely,  the  suppo- 
sition that  liberty  consists  in  a  power  of  suspending  action  for 
the  present,  in  order  to  deliberation.  If  it  should  be  said. 
Though  it  be  true,  that  the  will  is  under  a  necessity  of  fi- 
nally following  the  strongest  Motive  ;  yet  it  may,  for  the 
present,  forbear  to  act  upon  the  Motive  presented,  till  there 
has  been  opportunity  thoroughly  to  consider  it,  and  compare 
its  real  weight  with  the  merit  of  other  Motives.  I  answer  as 
follows : 

Here  again  it  must  be  remembered,  that  if  determining 
thus  to  suspend  and  consider  be  the  act  of  the  will,  wherein 
alone  liberty  is  exercised,  then  in  this  all  virtue  and  vice  must 
consist ;  and  the  acts  that  follow  this  consideration,  and  are 
the  effects  of  it,  being  necessary,  are  no  more  virtuous  or  vi* 
cious  than  some  good  or  bad  events,  which  happen  when  they 
are  frtst  asleep,  and  are  the  consequences  of  what  they  did 
when  they  were  awake.  Therefore,  I  would  here  observe  two 
tilings: 

1.  To  suppose  that  all  virtue  and  vice,  in  ever^  case,  con- 
sists in  determining,  whether  to  take  time  for  consideration  or 
not,  is  not  agreeable  to  common  sense.  For,  according  to  suck 
a  supposition,  the  most  horrid  crimes,  adultery,  murder,  sodo- 
^Vi  Masphemy,  &c.  do  not  at  all  consist  in  the  horrid  aatdio 
of  the  things  themselves,  but  <mly  in  the  neglect  of  tfacvoi^li. 
consideration  before  they  were  perpetrated,  which  brings  tMO- 
viciousness  to  a  small  matter,  and  makes  all  crimes  equal.     If 
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it  be  said,  that  neglect  of  coosideratioQf  when  such  heinous 
evils  are  proposed  to  choice,  is  worse  than  in  other  ccises  :  I  an- 
swer, this  is  inconsistent,  as  it  supposes  the  very  thing  to  be, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  is  supposed  not  to  be ;  it  supposes  all 
moral  evil,  all  viciousness  and  heinousness,  does  not  consist 
merely  in  the  want  of  consideration,  it  siqiposes  some  crimes 
in  themselves^  in  their  own  nature^  to  be  more  heinous  than 
others,  antecedent  to  consideration  or  inconsideration,  which 
lays  the  person  under  a  previous  obligation  to  consider  m  some 
cases  more  than  others. 

%  if  it  were  so,  that  all  virtue  and  vice,  in  every  case,  con- 
sisted only  in  the  act  of  the  will  whereby  it  determines  whetlier 
to  consider  or  no,  it  would  not  alter  the  case  in  the  least  as  to 
the  present  argument.  For  still  in  this  act  of  the  will  on  this 
determination,  it  is  induced  by  some  Motive,  and  necessarily 
follows  the  strongest  Motive ;  and  so  is  necessarily,  even  in  that 
act  wherein  alone  it  is  either  virtuous  or  vicious. 

One  thing  more  I  would  observe  concerning  the  incon- 
sistence oi  Armiman>  notions  of  moral  agency  with  the  influ- 
ence of  Motives. — I  suppose  none  will  deny,  that  it  is  possible 
for  such  powerful  Motives  to  be  set  before  the  mind,  exhibited  in 
so  strong  a  light,  and  under  such  advantageous  circumstances, 
as  to  be  invincible  ;  and  such  as  the  mind  cannot  but  yield  to* 
In  this  case,  Arminians  will  doubtless  say,  liberty  is  destroyed. 
And  if  so,  then  if  Motives  are  exhibited  with  half  so  much 
power,  they  hinder  liberty  in  proportion  to  their  strength,  and 

S)  halfway  towards  destroving  it.  If  a  thousand  degrees  of 
otive  abolish  all  liberty,  then  five  hundred  take  it  half  away. 
If  one  degree  of  the  influence  of  Motive  does  not  at  all  infringe 
or  diminish  liberty,  then  no  more  do  two  degrees  ;  for  notbinff 
doubled,  is  still  nothing.  And  if  two  degrees  do  not  diminish 
the  wiirs  liberty,  no  more  do  four,  eight,  sixteen,  or  six  thou- 
sand. For  nodung  however  multiplied  comes  to  but  nothing. 
If  there  be  nothing  in  the  nature  of  motive  or  moral  suasion, 
that  is  at  all  opposite  to  liberty,  then  the  greatest  decree  of  it 
cannot  hurt  J^berty.  But  if  mere  be  somewhat,  in  the  nature 
of  the  tihing,  against  liberty,  then  the  least  degree  of  it  hurts 
in  some  degree ;  and  consequently  diminishes  virtue.  If  invin- 
cible Motives  to  that  action  which  is  good,  take  away  all  the 
freedom  of  the  act,  and  so  all  the  virtue  of  it ;  then  the  more 
forcible  the  Motives  are,  so  much  the  worse,  so  much  the  less 
virtue ;  and  the  weaker  the  Motives  are,  the  better  for  the  causa 
of  virtue ;  and  none  is  best  of  all. 

Now  let  it  be  considered,  whether  these  things  are  agree- 
able to  common  sense.  If  it  should  be  allowed,  that  there  are 
some  instances  wherein  the  soul  chooses  without  any  Motive, 
wbat  virtue  can  there  be  in  such  a  choice  ?  I  am  sure  th^pe  is 
no  prudeoceor  wisdom  in  it.    Such  a  choice  is  made  for  no 
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good  end  ;  being  made  for  no  end  at  all.  If  it  were  for  any 
end,  the  view  of  the  end  would  be  the  Motive  exciting  to  the 
act ;  and  if  the  act  be  for  no  good  end,  and  so  from  no  good 
aim,  then  there  is  no  good  intention  in  it ;  and,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  all  our  natural  notions  of  virtue,  no  more  virtue  in 
it  than  in  the  motion  of  the  smoke,  which  is  driven  to  and  fro 
by  the  wind,  without  any  aim  or  end  in  the  thing  moved,  and 
which  knows  not  whither,  nor  wherefore,  it  is  moved. 

Corol.  I.  By  these  things  it  appears  that  the  argument 
against  the  Ca/tjinw/*,' taken  from  the  use  of  counsels,  exhorta- 
tions, invitations,  expostulations,  &c.  so  much  insisted  on  by 
ArminianSy  is  truly  agamst  themselves.  For  these  things  can 
operate  no  other  way  to  any  good  effect,  than  as  in  tnem  is 
exhibited  Motive  and  Inducement,  tending  to  excite  and  de- 
termine the  acts  of  the  will.*     But  it  follows,  on  their  prin- 

*  The  true  reaam  why  counsels,  rxhortations,  &c.  connraonly  called  motives, 
are  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  necessity  held  by  Colvinists,  may  be  here  no- 
ticed, in  addition  to  some  hints  before  given.  In  order  to  Uus,  we  most  guard 
against  ambiguity  in  the  word  *  motive,'  which  at  one  time  is  intended  for  the  ob- 
ject exhiliited,  JbitractedUf  considered ;  at  another,  the  object  eoncreltpe^,  as  it 
stands  in  th»*  view  of  the  tnind.  The  opposers  of  that  necessity  for  which  our 
author  pleads,  must,  in  order  to  make  even  a  show  of  consistency,  understand  the 
word  *  motive'  in  thejir**  of  these  acceptations.  And  if  so,  it  is  nothing  marve- 
lous that  they  «hould  mainUin  the  existence  of  a  power  in  the  human  mmd  which 
can,  on  the  one  hand,  successfully  oppose  the  ttrongest possible  motive;  and  on  the 
other,  be  determined  by  a  W(»aker,  and  even  sometimes  by  the  weakest  motive. 
For  how  often  is  the  most  insignificant  bawble  preferred  to  intiuite  ezoellenee  * 
But  consistent  Calvinists  do  not  understand  the  term  in  uQv  such  manner,  but  ra- 
ther as  an  ^ect  compounded  of  the  state  of  the  mind  and  the  real  objuL  And, 
seeing  the  object  in  itself  considered,  is  not  changed  by  mental  perception,  the 
^erence  of  the  efiect,  or  change  of  mental  view,  must  arise  from  the  tnmd  itself. 
Hence  (me  tnotive,  in  the  Armiman  sense,  may  produce,  in  the  other  acceptation  of 
the  term,  a  thousand  different  motives,  according  to  the  different  menUl  states  to 
which  the  object  is  presented. 

Therefore  counsels,  exhortations,  invitations,  &c.  are  most  rationally  em- 
ployed by  Calvinists ;  for  that  whi(*.h  determi  tes  the  human  will  to  action,  is  the 
motive  as  it  is  perc  Mly  or  that  which  results  from  an  appUeaium  of  the  object  to 
the  miad.  According  to  them,  without  an  <AJ€ct  presented  there  can  be  no  moUve, 
anv  more  than  there  can  be  a  motive  without  a  vnind  to  which  it  is  presented. — 
Without  evangelical  truth,  and  an  evangelical  mind  or  disposition,  there  can  bo  no 
evangelical  Mermming  motive.  Consequently,  if  the  mind  be  at  all  roused  fit>m 
iterance  and  apathy,  determining  motives  must  be  produced  in  it  by  a  representa^ 
tion  of  objects ^  bV  counsels,  exhortati'ins,  invitations,  expostulations,  &c.  Those 
will  succeed  or  fail  of  success,  morally,  according  to  the  state  of  the  mind.  But 
as  the  agent  is  free  from  co-action,  constraint,  and  compulsion,  intheaetcif  chooe- 
ing,  the  true  inference  is — not  that  such  use  of  the  means  is  unsuitable  or  incon- 
sistent, but — that  here  is  clearly  implied  the'great  necessity,  the  rationality,  and 
the  perfect  consistency  of  prayer  to  the  GoA  of  grace,  for  success  on  the  use  of 
means.  Paul  may  plant,  and  Apollos  may  water,  but  God  giveth  the  increase. — 
To  itjftuence  the  nund  toithout  moral  motives,  is  the  prerogative  of  God  All  hearts 
are  in  his  hand  to  form  them  as  he  pleases.  If  the  tree  be  good  by  sovereign 
influence,  or  a  new  birth,  the  fruit  of  love  to  God  and  hatred  to  sin,  holy  fear,  un- 
feigned faith,  humble  hope,  &c.  will  follow,  according  to  the  olnects  presented. — 
A  crop  will  not  follow  without  the  union  of  two  things,  seed  and  soU.  If  both  be 
ffood,  the  crop  will  be  good,  but  not  otherwise.  That  motive  which  determines 
the  will,  cannot  arise  from  any  other  cause  than  the  object  and  the  disposiOon  united^ 
And  then  only  can  the  detarmkiing  motive  be  gvod^  when  it  results  from  «  g^od 
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ciples,  that  the  acts  of  will  excited  by  such  causes,  cannot 
be  virtuous ;  because,  so  far  as  they  are  from  tliese,  they  arc 
not  from  the  will's  self-determining  power.  Hence  it  will 
follow,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  offer  any  arguments  to  per* 
suade  men  to  any  virtuous  volition  or  voluntary  action  ;  it  is 
in  vain  to  set  before  them  the  wisdom  and  amiableness  of 
ways  of  virtue,  or  the  odiousness  and  folly  of  ways  of  vice.— 
This  notion  of  liberty  and  moral  agency  frustrates  all  en- 
deavours to  draw  men  to  virtue  by  instruction  or  persuasion, 
precept  or  example  :  for  though  these  things  may  induce  them 
to  what  is  materially  virtuous,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  take 
away  the  form  of  Virtue,  because  they  destroy  Liberty :  as 
they  by  their  own  power  put  the  will  out  of  its  equilibrium, 
determine  and  turn  the  scale,  and  take  the  work  of  self-deter* 
mining  power  out  of  its  hands.  And  the  clearer  the  instruc- 
tions given,  the  more  powerful  the  arguments  used,  and  the 
more  moving  the  persuasions  or  examples,  the  more  likely 
they  are  to  frustrate  their  own  design  ;  because  they  have  so 
much  the  greater  tendency  to  put  the  will  out  of  its  balance, 
to  hinder  its  freedom  of  self-determination  ;  and  so  to  exclude 
the  very  form  of  virtue,  and  the  essence  of  whatsoever  is  praise- 
worthy. 

So  it  clearly  follows  from  these  principles,  that  God  has 
no  hand  in  any  man's  virtuf^,  nor  does  at  all  promote  it,  either 
by  a  physical  or  moral  influence ;  that  none  of  the  moral  me- 
thods he  uses  with  men  to  promote  virtue  in  the  world  have 
any  tendency  to  the  attainment  of  that  end  ;  that  all  the  in* 
structions  he  has  given  men  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  this  day,  by  prophets  or  apostles,  or  by  his  Son  Jesus  Christ ; 
that  all  bis  counsels,  invitations,  promises,  threatenings,  warn- 
ings and  expostulations  ;  that  all  nieans  he  has  used  with  men 
in  ordinances,  or  providences ;  yea,  all  influences  of  his  Spirit, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  have  ha<l  no  tendency  at  all  to  ex- 
cite any  one  virtuous  act  of  the  mind,  or  to  promote  any  thing 
morally  good  and  commendable  in  any  respect — For  there  is 
no  wav  Uiat  these  or  any  other  means  can  promote  virtue,  but 
.one  of  these  three.  Either  (1.)  By  a  physical  operation  on  the 
heart.  But  all  effects  that  are  wrought  in  men  in  this  way,  have 
no  virtue  in  them,  by  the  concurring  voice  of  all  Arminians. — 
Or,  (2.)  Morally,  by  exhibiting  Motives  to  the  understanding,  to 
excite  good  acts  in  the  will.  But  it  has  been  demonstrated, 
that  volitions  excited  by  Motives,  are  necessary,  and  not  ex- 
cited by  a  self-moving  power ;  and  therefore,  by  their  prin- 
ciples, there  is  no  Virtue  in  them.    Or,  (3.)  By  merely  giving 

akjea  tpplied  to  a  good  ditposUion,  or  stote  of  mind.  These  things  dvlj  conr 
adered,  will  sufficiently  prove  why  C^lvioists  use  counsels,  e^ort^tions,  invita- 
tions, &c- — ^W. 
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the  wUI  an  opportuoity  to  determine  itself  coocerning  the  ob- 
jects proposed,  either  to  choose  or  reject,  by  its  own  uncaused, 
unmoved,  uninfluenced  self-determination.  And  if  this  be  ail, 
then  all  those  means  do  no  more  to  promote  virtue  than  vice : 
for  they  do  nothing  but  give  the  will  opportunity  to  determine 
itself  euAer  wav,  either  to  good  or  bad,  without  laying  it  under 
any  bias  to  either :  and  so  there  is  really  as  much  of  an  oppor- 
tunity given  to  determine  in  favour  of  evil  as  of  good. 

Thus  that  horrid  blasphemous  consequence  will  certainly 
follow  from  the  Arminian  doctrine,  which  they  charge  on  others ; 
namely,  that  God  acts  an  inconsistent  part  in  using  so  many 
counsels,  warnings,  invitations,  intreaties,  &c.  with  Mnners,  to 
induce  them  to  forsake  sin,  and  turn  to  the  ways  of  virtue ; 
and  that  all  are  insincere  and  fallacious.  It  will  follow, 
from  their  doctrine,  that  God  does  these  things  when  he  knows, 
at  the  same  time,  that  they  have  no  manner  of  tendency  to 
promote  the  effect  he  seems  to  aim  at;  yea,  knows  that  if 
thev  have  any  influence,  tins  very  influence  will  be  inconsistent 
with  such  an  effect,  and  will  prevent  it.  But  what  an  imputa- 
tion of  insincerity  would  this  fix  on  him,  who  is  infinitely  hdy 
and  true  !•— So  that  theirs  is  the  doctrine  which,  if  pursued  in 
its  consequences,  does  horribly  reflect  on  the  Most  High,  and 
fix  on  him  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  ;  and  not  the  doctrine  of  the 
Caivini$t  according  to  their  frequent  and  vehement  excla* 
mations  and  invectives. 

CoroL  2.  From  what  has  been  observed  in  this  section, 
it  affain  appears,  that  Arminian  principles  and  notions,  when 
fair^  examined  and  pursued  in  tbeir  demonstrable  conse- 
quences, do  evidently  shut  all  virtue  out  of  the  world,  and 
make  it  impossible  that  there  should  ever  be  any  such  thing, 
in  any  case ;  or  that  anjr  such  thing  should  ever  be  conceivea 
of.  For,  by  these  principles,  the  very  notion  of  virtue  or  vice 
implies  absurdity  and  contradiction.  For  it  is  absurd  in  itself 
and  contrary  to  common  sense,  to  suppose  a  virtuous  act  of 
mind  without  any  good  intention  or  aim ;  and,  by  their  princi- 
ples, it  is  absurd  to  suppose  a  virtuous  act  with  a  good  inten- 
tion or  aim ;  for  to  act  for  an  end,  is  to  act  from  a  Motive. 
So  that  if  we  rely  on  these  principle,  there  can  be  no  virtuous 
act  with  a  good  design  and  end ;  and  it  is  self-evident,  there 
can  be  none  without :  consequently  there  can  be  no  virtuous 
act  at  all. 

Coroh  3.  It  is  manifest,  that  Arminian  notions  of  moral 
agency,  and  the  being  of  a  faculty  of  will,  cannot  consist  to> 
gether;  and  that  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  either  a  vir- 
tuous or  vicious  act,  it  cannot  be  an  act  of  the  will ;  no  wiU 
can  be  at  all  concerned  in  it.  For  that  act  which  is  performed 
without  inclination,  without  Motive,  without  end,  must  be  per^ 
formed  without  any  concern  of  the  will.    To  suppose  an  act 
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of  the  will  without  these,  implies  a  contradiction.  If  the  soul 
in  its  act  has  no  motive  or  end ;  then,  in  tliat  act  (as  was  ob< 
served  before)  it  seeks  nothing,  goes  after  nothing,  exerts  no 
inclination  to  any  thing ;  and  this  impHes,  that  in  that  act  it 
desires  nothing,  and  chooses  nothing ;  so  that  there  is  no  act 
of  choice  in  me  case  :  and  that  is  as  much  as  to  say,  there  is. 
no  act  of  will  in  the  case.  Which  very  effectually  shuts  all 
vicious  and  virtuous  acts  out  of  the  universe ;  in  as  much  as^ 
according  to  this,  there  can  be  no  vicious  or  virtuous  act 
wherein  the  will  is  concerned :  and  according  to  the  plainest 
dictates  of  reason,  and  the  light  of  nature,  and  also  the  prin- 
ciples of  Armijiians  themselves,  there  can  be  no  virtuous 
or  vicious  act  wherein  the  will  is  not  concerned.  And 
therefore  there  is  no  room  for  any  virtuous  or  vicious  acts  at 
ali. 

Carol.  4.  If  none  of  the  moral  actions  of  intelligent  beings 
are  influenced  by  either  previous  Inclination  or  Motive,  another 
strange  thing  will  follow  ;  and  this  is,  that  God  not  only  cannot 
foreknow  any  of  the  future  moral  actions  of  his  creatures,  but 
he  can  make  no  conjecture,  can  give  no  probable  guess  con- 
cerning them.  For,  all  conjecture  in  things  of  this  nature, 
must  depend  on  some  discerning  or  apprehension  of  these  two 
things,  previous  Disposition  and  Motive^  which,  as  has  been 
observed,  Arminian  notions  of  moral  agency,  in  their  real  cqn" 
sequence,  altogether  exclude. 
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PART  IV. 

WHEREIN  THE  CHIEF  GROUNDS  OF  THE  REASONINGS  OF  ARMI- 
NIANS,  IN  SUPPORT  AND  DEFENCE  OF  THE  FOREMEN- 
TIONED  NOTIONS  OF  LIBERTY,  MORAL  AGENCY,  &c.  AND 
AGAINST  THE  OPPOSITE  DOCTRINE,  ARE  CONSIDERED. 


SECT.  r. 


The  Essence  of  the  Virtue  and  Vice  of  Dispositions  of  the 
Heartland  Acts  of  the  WtH,  Kes  not  in  their  Cause^  but  their 
Nature.* 

One  main  foundation  of  the  reasons  which  are  brought  to 
establish  the  forementioned  notions  of  liberty,  virtue,  vice, 

*  This  may  appear  to  some  to  be  an  identical  proposition — '*  The  essence  of 
a  thing  hes  in  its  nature ;"  but  it  is  not  wholly  so,  and  the  whole  of  the  proposi- 
tion is  exceedingly  important,  on  account  or  the  negative  part,  or  the  incidental 
proposition  it  contains,  viz.  The  essence  of  virtue  and  vice  lies  not  in  their  cause, 
A  single  consideration  may  be  sufficient  to  shew  the  truth  and  importance  of  one 
part  of  this  last  proposition.  If  the  essence  of  vitiue  lay  in  its  causCy  how  could 
the  first  cause,  or  the  tmcaused  nature^  be  virtuous  ?  If  therefore  the^nl  cause 
be  virtuous,  or  have  the  essence  of  virtue,  as  all  theists  will  allow,  it  is  plain, 
tkat  essence  must  lie  in  the  nature  of  that  cause  itself  Hence,  as  God  is  the 
standard  of  all  moral  excellence,  created  natures  are  morally  excellent  in  propor- 
tion as  they  resemble  him.  And  as  virtue  is  an  imUable  excellence,  and  as  no 
good  reason  can  be  assigned  why  the  resemblance  should  not  hold  iu  this  parti- 
cular, it  is  higUy  probable,  a  priori,  that,  in  reference  to  created  natures,  the  es- 
sence of  thdr  virtue  lies  not  in  its  cause.  To  demonstrate  this  last,  is  the  design 
of  the  present  section. 

Again,  as  the  essence  of  virtue  lies  not  in  its  cause,  so  neither  does  the  es- 
sence of  vice  lie  in  its  cause.  But  the  philosophical  ground  of  this  part  of  the  ge- 
neral proposition  demands  more  particular  attention.  And  as  thi?  proposition — 
"  ihe  essence  of  vice  lies  not  in  its  cause,"  affects  the  whole  system  of  morals, 
and  indeed  of  theology,  we  bes  leave  to  propose  a  series  of  remarks  which,  it  is 
kopcNl,  will  cast  some  fight  on  the  subject. 

1.  Causes  are  of  two  kinds,  and  of  two  only,  either  positive  ornegaiive. 
Positive  causes  produce  positive  effects,  from  the  first  cause  through  all  secon- 
dary causes ;  and  these  positive  secondary  causes  are  nothing  else  but  so  many 
decretive  antecedents,  which  act  physically,  and  their  consequences  follow  from 
tiie  nature  of  things ;  even  as  number  f<dlow8  the  repetition  of  units,  or  happi- 
nt 0s  results  &^  true  virtue. 
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&c.  is  a  supposition,  that  the  virtuousness  of  the  dispositions, 
or  acts  of  the  will,  consists  not  in  the  nature  of  these  dispo- 

2.  The  term  **  cause''  is  applied  less  properly  to  express  a  negative  idea  ; 
for  it  expresses  merely  an  antecedent  of  a  consequent.  For  instance,  if  we  say 
that  a  man  cannot  read  beemue  he  is  bHnd,  or  cannot  walk  because  he  nas  no  legs^ 
or  cannot  go  to  heaven  beeame  he  does  not  love  God,  and  the  like ;  it  is  manifest 
that  bUndness,  want  cf  le^,  and  want  of  hve  to  God,  are  "  canses"  only  as  ante- 
cedents are  causes  to  their  consequents,  without  positive  influence. 

3.  Negative  causes,  though  they  have  no  pKositive  operation  in  producing 
their  conseouents,  are  no  less  the  ground  of  eertotnly  than  those  causes,  properly 
so  called,  which  exist  in  physical  operations.  For  the  oonseauent  follows  the  an- 
tecedent with  equal  certaintjr,  whether  the  connection  be  formed  by  decretive 
will  and  energy,  as  in  all  positive  causes,  or  by  the  nature  of  things  only,  whiclr 
is  essential  truth,  as  in  all  negative  causes. 

4.  The  cause  of  vicious  acts^  is  a  vicious  disposition ;  in  other  words,  it  is  the 
wmUj  or  the  abeenee  of  a  virtuous  disposition.  The  essence  of  the  vicious  acif 
however,  is  not  in  the  cwRtff,  or  disposition.  The  vice  of  the  disposition  is  one 
thing,  and  the  vice  of  the  act  is  another.  For  as  the  natttre  of  the  disposition, 
and  the  nature  of  the  act,  are  diilerent ;  so  the  vice,  or  moral  badness  of  the 
one,  is  a  difierent  badness  from  that  of  the  other.  The  one  and  the  other  is  a 
had  thing  whatever  be  the  cause,  and  irrespective  of  any.     Hence, 

5.  Evil  disposidons  or  acts  should  be  denominated  such,  not  from  their  cause, 
but  from  their  nature.  Were  it  otherwise,  personal  fault,  or  blame,  could  never 
exist ;  for  the  vicious  act  would  transfer  the  bhime  to  the  dispositumj  and  the  dis- 
position to  the  cause  of  that ;  whereby  persons  would  be  free  from  blame,  and 
this  would  attach  to  principles  only.  But  to  suppose  a  moral  agent  ine<^able  of 
h[ameworthin6BS,  which  on  the  supposition  would  be  the  case,  is  a  gross  absur- 
dity. It  would  be  to  suppose  an  accountable  being,  who  at  the  same  time  can 
be  accountable  for  nothing ;  and  it  would  be  to  impute  blame  to  principles,  or  a 
principle,  which  is  incapable  of  moral  a^ncy. 

6.  The  cause  of  virtuous  acts,  or.  iiwe  may  so  speak,  the  soil  in  which  they 
grow,  is  a  previous  inclination  or  disposition  to  good,  before  any  actual  choice 
takes  place.  This  may  be  called  a  virtuous  ineiinStitmf  or  disposition.  But  tha 
original  and  predispONung  cause  of  that^  is  divine  energy,  influx,  or  influence : 
in  other  words,  an  assimilating  emanation  from  the  holy  nature  and  decretive  m& 
of  God. 

7.  Nevertheless,  this  is  not  a  good,  or  a  virtue,  attributable  to  many  until  he 
is  actually  possesud  of  it,  or  it  becomes  his,  as  a  ouality  of  his  nature.  God,  the 
Father  of  lights,  from  whom  every  good  and  pertect  gift  proceedeth,  is  the  ca'-jue 
of  that  virtuous  disposition  ;  but  while  the  virtue  remained  in  the  cause,  and  not 
in  the  man,  it  was  no  human  virtue.  Nor  does  the  essence  of  human  virtue  lie  in 
the  cmnmunicatUm  itself,  for  this  was  the  effect  of  divine  will ;  but  no  will  can 
alter  the  nature  of  virtue  :  therefore,  the  essence  of  virtue  consists  not  in  the 
cause,  whether  we  understand  by  **  cause,"  the  xoiU  that  communicates  the  vir- 
tuous disposition,  or  the  camrntmicof  ton  itself.  Consequently,  the  absence  of  virtue 
is  so  completely  confined  to  the  disposition  of  the  a^ent,  and  the  consequent  acts^ 
as  to  exclude  every  thing  else  that  may  be  termed  its  cause, 

8.  The  cause  of  vicious  acts,  whatever  it  be,  is  opposite  to  the  cause  of  vir- 
tuous acts  ;  for  these  acts  have  diametrically  opposite  effects.  That  vicious  acts 
have  a  cause,  as  well  as  virtuous  ones,  cannot  be  denied  by  any  reflecting  person, 
lor  this  plain  reason,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  universality  of  things,  oeings, 
qualities,  &c.  but  has  a  cause,  either  positive  or  negative,  as  before  explained. 
Neither  agency,  liberty,  nor  any  thing  else,  considered  as  an  efiect  or  a  con- 
BC^uent,  can  exist  without  a  cause,  or  antecedent.  The  denial  of  this,  and 
iimversal  scepticism,  are  the  same  thing.  Then  all  reasoning,  and  all  common 
■ense,  vanish.  Then  body  and  spirit,  cause  and  eflects,  good  and  evil,  &c.  are 
huddled  up  in  endless  confiiBion,  without  either  first  or  last,  great  or  small,  order 
or  proportion. 

9.  The  ori^nal  predisposing  cause  of  a  vicious  disposition,  is  the  very  oppo- 
site of  the  original,  predispospg  cause  of  a  virtuous  disposition.  This  last,  it  nas 
i>een  shewn,  is  divine  energy,  whidb  vi  a  positive  caus^ ;  the  other,  the  opposite 
m€  this,  is  a  negative  cause.    The  cause  of  good,  as  before  observed,  is  a  aius6t 
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sitions,  or  acts  of  the  will,  but  wholly  in  the  Origin  or  Cause  of 
them :  so  that  if  the  disposition  of  the  mind,  or  acts  of  the  will,  be 

properly  so  called,  in  the  vr^y  cf  phydcal  influence;  but  the  cause  of  evil  is  called 
"  a  causo*^  improperly,  as  it  implies  no  physical  influence,  but  only  stands  as  an 
antecedent  to  a  consequent ;  from  which  however  the  consequent  may  be  inferred 
-with  as  much  cerltdnty  as  if  the  inHuence  were  physical  and  mechanicaL  Whe* 
ther  you  suppose  positive  quantities,  or  negative  quantities,  consequences  are 
equally  certain,  it  is  no  less  true  that  5—2=3,  than  3-f  3=6.  Whether  jrou  say, 
If  the  sun  were  not,  it  would  cause  darkness  ;  or  say.  If  the  sun  shine,  it  willcause 
light;  the  difference  is  only  in  the  nature  of  the  cause,  as  either  positive  or  nega- 
tive, not  in  the  certainty  of  the  consequence. 

10.  It  would  bo  very  absurd  and  contradictory  to  say  that  the  cause  of  vice 
is  vicious.  For  that  woulH  be  the  same  as  to  say,  that  a  thing  was  before  it  existed. 
To  be  vicious  is  to  have  vice;  and  for  this  to  be  the  caust  of  vice,  is  for  it  to  be 
the  cause  of  itself,  or  self-caused,  which  is  absiud.  It  is  therefore  impossible  that 
the  cause  of  vice  should  be  vicious ;  consequently  the  essence  oivice  is  nowhere 
but  in  its  own  proper  nature,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  cause  whatever.  And  yet, 
as  it  is  an  eflect,  it  must  have  a  cause, 

11.  The  principal  question  to  be  determined  in  this  investi^tion  is,  What 
b  precisely  the  original,  predisposing,  negative  caust  of  a  vicious  disposition  ?  The 
answer  is  plain  and  short ;  it  is  that  property  of  a  creature  which  renders  it  a6M^<- 
ly  dependent  for  its  being  and  well-being.  Or,  it  is  that  property  which  is  the  ve^y 
opposite  to  independence,  self-sufficiency,  and  immutability :  ana  therefore  is  a  pro- 
perty peculiar  to  a  creature,  and  cannot  belong  to  God. 

12.  Nor  can  this  be  said  to  be  an  actuaUy  existing  property  from  eternity :  since 
it  cannot  belong  to  God,  and  nothing,  the  only  alternative,  l{as  no  property.  It  is 
not  therefore  the  Manichean  eternal  evil  principle,  if  by  this  be  meant  any  thing 
actually  existing,  as  coeval  with  a  good  principle.  Good  is  a  principle  posittvt^ 
eternal ;  but  what  wo  speak  of  is  a  mere  negative  principle,  and  owes  its  exisUnce  as 
a  property  to  a  created  nature  ;  and  were  every  creature  annihilated,  this  property 
would  also  cease  to  be. 

13.  But  what  shall  we  call  this  principle,  property,  or  predisposmg  caust  <A. 
vice  ?  Shall  we  call  it  defeetihiUty,  d^ect,  Itmitaiionn,  or  imperfection  of  existence? 
Not  tho  first :  for  the  question  would  return.  What  makes  a  creature  defectible  7 
Not  the  second  ;  hr  the  term  is  ambijruous,  as  there  are  several  kvads  of  defect, 
natural  and  moral,  and  therefore,  as  the  word  is  of  common  use,  and  of  frequent 
occurrence,  it  would  require  perpetual  explanations.  Not  the  third,  or  the  fourth ; 
for  the  same  reason.  A  term  tnerefore  not  ambiguous,  and  sufficiently  expressive 
should  be  employed ;  as  we  employ  technical  terms  to  express  a  specific  object. 
For  this  purpose,  no  term,  peihaps,  is  less  exceptionable  or  more  suitable  than 
rASSivE  POWER ;  for  it  is  free  from  ambiguity,  and  is  sufficiently  expressive  of  tne 
idea  already  explained.  Tho  idea  ot passivity  is  clearly  implied  in  the  name»  as  in 
the  thing ;  and  the  term  potwer  seems  preferable  to  property,  or  <fudity,  because  lees 
ambiguou?,  and  yet  more  expressive  to  convey  the  intended  idea  of  mH^kysi/od 
influence  of  cause  and  efiect 

14.  To  which  we  may  add,  That  **  passive  power**  is  by  no  means  a  new* 
ocincd  expression  ;  but  has  oflen  been  used  to  express  the  ver^  idea  to  which  it 
is  hero  applied.  Thus,  above  a  century  and  a  half^ago,  that  eminently  pious  and 
profoundly  learned  divine,  TheopbilusGalb,  in  his  "Court  of  the  Gentiles,'* says: 
"  Tlic  root  and  origin  of  all  creatural  dependence,  is  the  creature's pomcepoioer  an4 
God's  absolute  dominion  over  it. — Now  all  limits  as  to  nature  and  essence  speak  a 
mixture  of  nihility,  passive  power,  and  dependence  resulting  therefrom  ;  whence 
Damascene  adds,  *  Mow*  yti^  to  fitioy  mrnBti  ij'rt,  The  deity  only  is  impassible:*  name* 
ly,  because  exempt  from  nihility,  passive  power,  and  dependence.  This  nUuHty^ 
or  nothiiv^ness  of  the  creature,  is  the  same  with  its  passive  power  either  physic  or 
mctaphysic,  natural  or  obediental :  whereby  it  is  limited,  and  confined  to  such  or 
such  a  degree  of  entity,  existence,  and  operation,  (Court  of  Gent.  Part  IV.  b.  ii.  ch, 
xi.  t  4.) 

15.  Now  that  the  essence  of  vice  consisteth  not  in  this  property  is  plain,  in 
that  nas?ivc  power  is  essential  to  a  creature,  which  vice  neither  is  nor  can  be. 
It  is  the  epil  in  which  vice  grows,  and  without  which  it  could  not  grow,  or  have 
pxistenec,  hut  Is  not  itself  wmf(s/  otherwise  vre  should  be  forced  tQ  seek  the  cauae 
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never  so  good,  yet  if  the  Cause  of  the  dispositioti  or  act  be 
not  our  virtue,  there  is  nothing  virtuous  or  praiseworthy  in  it ; 

«f  that  caose  in  perpetual  retrogradatioD,  and  move  from  one  difficulty  to  anothor 
into  endless  absurdity.^  The  predisposing  caust  of  vice,  therefore,  is  pasnot  power ^ 
which  in  itself  is  not  vicious,  or  morally  evil.  But  how  mora!  evil  came  to  arift, 
and  what  b^its  true  origtn,  will  be  more  conveniently  considered  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  work. 

16.  As  the  essence  of  the  virtue  and  vice  of  dispositions  and  acts  hes  not  in 
their  cause,  so  neither  does  it  lie  in  their  ^tcU :  that  is,  dispositions  and  acts  are 
not  to  be  denominated  virtuous  or  vicious  on  account  of  their  effects  or  conse- 
quences, such  as  their  being  productive  of  happiness  or  misery.  For  as  the  pro- 
perties of  any  thing  must  be  diflerent  from  those  of  its  cause,  however  similar,  so 
must  those  properties  differ  from  their  effects.  The  immediate  tffeet  of  virtue  is— 
not  happvntaa  to  the  individual,  for  instance,  but — that  the  agent  is  approwibUy  or  , 
proltcioortft^.  But  were  the  essence  of  virtue  to  consbt  in  "  its  tendency  to  ulti- 
mate hamnness,*'  as  some  have  affirmed,  immediate  approbation  and  praise  could 
not  be  safely  ffiven  to  any  mdividual  act  or  disposition,  as  its  relation  to  ultimate 
happiness  could  not  be  ascertained  but  b)r  the  final  event.  If  the  essence  of  the 
virtue  or  vice  were  not  in  the  act  or  disposition,  but  to  be  denominated  from  its  rf- 
feetSy  manv  other  absurdities  would  follow.     For  instance, 

17.  On  that  supposition,  the  supreme  excellence  of  Jehovah  would  not  be  on- 
jurewMe  and  pratstvoorthy  on  its  own  account,  or  its  intrinsic  excellency,  but  omy 
because  of  its  efiects  and  consequences.  On  that  principle,  to  hate  God  would  be 
nothing  bad,  it  would  have  no  intrinsic  demerit ;  or  to  wot  God  would  be  nothing 
good,  nothioff  in  itself  praiseworthy,  were  it  not  for  consequences.  Which  is  not 
only  absurd,  out  blasphemous  also  and  shocking. 

18.  That  sentiment  is  evidently  founded  on  the  supposition  that  every  thing, 
property,  quality  and  event,  is  the  fruit  of  divine  totU;  and  therefore  that  every 
thing  must  be  equally  good  tniteetf,  though  retoHvthf  Qood.  or  bad  to  the  individual: 
even  as  matter  and  motion,  and  their  laws,  are  equally  good  m  themselves,  but  not 
relatively  so  to  the  individuals  who  suflfer  from  them.  But  this  is  a  ^at  mistake, 
as  it  comounds  things  totally  distinct  in  their  nature,  such  as  positive  and  nega- 
tive causes,  natural  necessitv  and  moral  certainty.  Decretive  positions  and  their 
consequences  are  one  ground  of  certainty ;  negative  causes  and  their  consequences 
are  another ;  therefore,  from  the  certainty  of  result  in  the  divine  view  we  cannot 
rightlv  infer  that  all  results  are  decreed.  Decretive  positions  comprehend  neither 
negatwe  causes,  nor  the  nature  of  thmgs.  For  an  intelligent  being  to  love  God^  is 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things ;  it  is  what  ought  to  be  independent  of  any  decre- 
tive position  or  legal  demand  in  reference  to  the  case.  In  like  manner,  for  an  in* 
telligent  being  to  hate  God,  is  a  voluntary  contradiction  to  the  nature  of  tkin^B — or 
the  essence  c?  eternal  truth,  which  is  above  all  will,  or  is  not  founded  in  wdl — as 
well  as  to  constituted  law.     Again, 

19.  To  deny  the  "intrinsic  merit  and  demerit  of  voluntary  actions  indepen- 
dent on  their  consoouences,**  as  some  do,*  is  to  deny  the  nature  of  things  ;  and 
this  is  nothing  less  than  an  attempt  to  divide  eternal  unity,  to  give  the  he  direct 
to  essential  tmth,  and  to  convert  the  first  uncaused  essence  into  contradictory  con- 
tin^ncies.  The  nature  of  things  is  nothing  else,  radically,  but  the  nature  of  God, 
which  is  essential  truth  as  well  as  essential  goodness.  Decretive  positions,  or  an 
arbitrary  constitution  of  these  things  by  divine  will,  therefore  can  no  more  alter  the 
imirisuie  merit  or  demerit  of  actions,  affections,  habits,  or  characters,  than  divine 
will  can  alter  the  character  of  essential  truth,  or  choose  real  contradictions.  More- 
over, 

20.  Ultimate  happiness  is  the  effect  or  consequence  of  virtue  as  a  reward. 
Now  to  make  the  merit  or  excellence  of  virtue  to  depend  on  ultimate  happiness, 
while  happiness  is  the  reward  of  virtue,  is  most  inconsistent ;  it  is  to  reward  for 
nothing  rewardable.    If  virtue  be  not  of  intrinsie  worth,  it  must  be  a  mere  moral  no- 

,  tkmg  as  to  rewardableness,  and  therefore  ultimate  happiness  would  be  a  reward 
lor  a  mere  moral  nothing ;  that  is,  happiness  would  be  no  reward^  which  is  contra* 
dietory. 

*  Belsham's  Elements,  p.  309. 
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and,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  wiU,  in  its  inclinations  or  acts,  be 
never  so  bad,  yet,  unless  it  arises  from  something  that  is  our 
vice  or  fault,  there  is  nothing  vicious  or  blameworthy  in  it 
Hence  their  grand  objection  and  pretended  demonstration,  or 
self-evidence,  against  any  virtue  or  commendableness,  or  vice 
and  blame-worthiness,  of  those  habits  or  acts  of  the  will,  which 
are  not  from  some  virtuous  or  vicious  determination  of  the  will 
itself. 

Now,  if  this  matter  be  well  considered,  it  will  appear  to  be 
altogether  a  mistake,  yea,  a  gross  absurdity ;  and  that  it  is  most 
certain,  that  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  virtuous  or  vicious 
disposition,  or  volition  of  mind,  the  virtuousness  or  vicious- 
ness  of  them  consists  not  in  the  Origin  or  Cause  of  these  things, 
but  in  the  Nature  of  them. 

If  the  Essence  of  virtuousness  or  commendableness,  and 
of  viciousness  or  fault,  does  not  lie  in  the  Nature  of  the  dispo- 
sitions or  acts  of  mind,  which  are  said  to  be  our  virtue  or  our 
fault,  but  in  their  Cause^  then  it  is  certain  it  lies  no  where  at  alL 
Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  vice  of  a  vicious  act  of  will,  Kes  not 
in  the  Nature  of  the  act,  but  the  Cause  ;  so  that  its  being  of 
a  bad  Nature  will  not  make  it  at  all  our  fault,  unless  it  arises 
from  some  faulty  determination  of  ours  as  its  Cause,  or  some- 
thing in  us  that  is  our  fault ;  then,  for  the  same  reason,  neither 
can  the  viciousness  of  that  Cause  he  in  the  Nature  of  the  thing 
itself,  but  in  its  Cause  :  that  evil  determination  of  ours  is  not 
our  f^ult,  merely  because  it  is  of  a  bad  Nature,  unless  it  arises 
from  some  Cause  in  us  that  is  our  fault.  And  when  we  are 
come  to  this  higher  Cause,  still  the  reason  of  the  thing  holds 
good  ;  though  this  Cause  be  of  a  bad  Nature,  yet  we  are  not 
at  all  to  blame  on  that  account,  unless  it  arises  from  something 
faulty  in  us.  Nor  yet  can  blameworthiness  lie  in  the  Nature  of 
this  Cause^  but  in  the  Cause  of  that.  And  thus  we  must  drive 
faultiness  back  from  step  to  step,  from  a  lower  Cause  to  a  high- 
er, in  infinitum ;  and  that  is  thoroughly  to  banish  it  from  the 

21.  As  to  vice,  its  consequence  is  jnmitkmenl.  If  indeed  this  conse^aonoe 
were  the  mere  cfiect  of  arbitrary  positions,  or  sovereign  appointment ;  if  it  were 
the  plan  of  God  first  to  cause  the  existence  of  vice,  and  then  to  fnmiah  the  snbiect 
of  it,  as  what  the  good  of  the  whole  required,  there  would  be  great  plausibility 
in  the  sentiment  we  oppose.  But  the  assumption  itself  is  fundamentally  errone* 
PUS.  It  confounds  hypothetical  antecedents,  as  the  whole  of  decretive  plans 
may  be  termed,  with*^  that  eternal  truth  which  connects  them  with  their  conse* 
quences.  To  suppose  the  hatred  of  God,  for  instance,  to  have  no  mMnsie  de- 
merit in  it,  or  that  it  is  bad  only  as  dependent  on  its  conseq^lenc€8 ;  is  the  same  as 
to  say,  it  is  agreeabk  to  the  nature  of  things,  conformable  to  eternal  truth,  thai 
God  should  be  hated,  and  therefore  that  ho  must  approve  of  it — only  to  the  agent 
it  is  attended  with  bad  conteqt'tnces.  That  is,  on  the  supposition,  God  has  op- 
pointed  misery  as  tho  consequent,  for  doing  nothing  that  is  in  itself  bad  ;  yea  m 
doing  what  is  perfectly  innocent,  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things,  conformafilo 
to  eternal  truth,  and  acceotable  to  God,  as  ever^  thing  which  he  apnoinU  must 
foe.  Whether  such  a  sentiment  be  nearest  a-kin  to  '*  profoosd  pnilosopby,^ 
or  to -something  else,  let  the  competent  reader  judge.— -W. 
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world,  and  to  allow  it  no  possibility  of  existence  any  where  in 
the  universality  of  things.  On  these  principles,  vice,  or  moral 
evil,  cannot  consist  in  any  thing  that  is  an  effect  ;  because/otiZ^ 
does  not  consist  in  the  Nature  of  things,  out  in  their  Cause ; 
as  well  as  because  effects  are  necessary,  being  unavoidably 
connected  with  their  Cause :  therefore  the  Cause  only  is  to 
blame.  And  so  it  follows,  that  faultiness  can  lie  only  in  thai 
Cause  which  is  a  Cause  ordy^  and  no  effect  of  any  thing.  Nor 
yet  can  it  lie  in  this ;  for  then  it  must  lie  in  the  Nature  of  the 
thing  itself ;  not  in  its  being  from  any  determination  of  ours, 
nor  any  thing  faulty  in  us  which  is  the  Cause,  nor  indeed  from 
any  Cause  at  all ;  for,  by  the  supposition,  it  is  no  effect,  and 
has  no  Cause.  And  thus,  he  that  will  maintain  it  is  not  the 
Nature  of  habits  or  acts  of  will  that  makes  them  virtuous  or 
faulty,  but  the  Cause,  must  immediately  run  himself  out  of  his 
own  assertion  ;  and  in  maintaining  it,  will  insensibly  contradict 
and  deny  it. 

This  is  certain,  that  if  effects  are  vicious  and  faulty,  not 
from  their  Nature  or  from  any  thing  inherent  in  them,  but 
because  they  are  from  a  bad  Cause,  it  must  be  on  account  o« 
the  badness  of  the  Cause  :  a  bad  effect  in  the  will  must  be  bad, 
because  the  Cause  is  bad^  or  of  an  evil  Nature^  or  hcus  badness 
as  a  quality  inherent  in  it :  and  a  good  effect  in  the  will  must 
be  good^  by  reason  of  the  goodness  of  the  Cause,  or  its  being 
of  a  good  Kind  and  Nature.  And  if  this  be  what  is  meant,  the 
very  supposition  of  fault  and  praise  lying  not  in  the  Nature  c^ 
the  thins,  but  the  Cause,- contradicts  itself,  and  does  at  least 
resolve  the  Essence  of  virtue  and  vice  into  the  Nature  of 
things,  and  supposes  it  originally  to  consist  in  that. — And  if  a 
caviller  has  a  mind  to  run  from  the  absurdity,  by  saying,  "  No, 
the  fault  of  the  thing,  which  is  the  Cause,  lies  not  m  this  that 
the  Cause  itself  is  of  an  evU  Nature^  but  that  the  Cause  is  evil 
in  that  sense,  that  it  is  from  another  bad  Cause.^^  Still  the 
absurdity  will  follow  him ;  for,  if  so,  then  the  Cause  before 
charged  is  at  once  acquitted,  and  all  the  blame  must  be  laid  to 
the  higher  Cause,  and  must  consist  in  that  being  cut/,  otofcm 
evil  Nature.  So  now,  we  are  come  again  to  lay  the  blame  of 
the  thing  blameworthy  to  the  Nature  of  the  thing,  and  not  to 
the  Cause.  And  if  any  is  so  foolish  as  to  go  higher  still,  and 
ascend  from  step  to  step,  till  he  is  come  to  that  which  is  the 
first  Cause  concerned  in  the  whole  affair,  and  will  say,  all  the 
blame  lies  in  that;  then  at  last  he  must  be  forced  to  own,  that 
the  faultiness  of  the  thing,  which  he  supposes  alone  blame- 
worthy, lies  wholly  in  the  Nature  of  the  thing,  and  not  in  the 
Chiginal  or  Cause  of  it ;  for  the  supposition  is,  that  it  has  no 
Original,  it  is  determined  by  no  act  of  ours,  is  caused  by 
nothing  faulty  in  us,  being  absolutely  without  any  Cause.^-^ 
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And  so  the  race  is  at  an  end,  but  the  evader  is  taken  in  his 
flight. 

It  is  agreeable  to  the  natural  notions  of  mankind,  that 
moral  evil,  with  its  desert  of  dislike  and  abhorrence,  and  all  its 
other  ill  deservings,  consists  in  a  certain  deformity  in  the  Natitre 
of  certain  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and  acts  of  the  will ;  and 
not  in  the  deformity  of  something  else^  diverse  from  the  very 
thing  itself,  which  deserves  abhorrence,  supposed  to  be  the 
Cause  of  it.  Which  would  be  absurd,  because  that  would  be 
to  suppose  a  thing  that  is  innocent  and  not  evil,  is  truly  evil 
and  faulty,  because  another  thing  is  evil.  It  implies  a  contra- 
diction :  for  it  would  be  to  suppose  the  very  thing  which  is 
morally  evil  and  blameworthy,  is  innocent  and  not  blame- 
worthy ;  but  that  something  else,  which  is  its  Cause,  is  only 
to  blame.  To  say,  that  vice  does  not  consist  in  the  thing 
which  is  vicious,  but  in  its  Cause,  is  the  same  as  to  say, 
that  vice  does  not  consist  in  vice,  but  in  that  which  produces 
it. 

It  is  true  a  Cause  may  be  to  blame,  for  being  the  Cause 
of  vice :  it  may  be  wickedness  in  the  Cause  that  it  produces 
wickedness.  But  it  would  imply  a  contradiction  to  suppose 
that  these  two  are  the  same  individual  wickedness.  The 
wicked  act  of  the  Cause  in  producing  wickedness,  is  one  wick- 
edness ;  and  the  wickedness  produced,  if  there  be  any  pro- 
duced, is  another.  And  therefore  the  wickedness  of  the  latter 
does  not  lie  in  the  former,  but  is  distinct  from  it ;  and  the  wick- 
edness of  both  lies  in  the  evil  Nature  of  the  things  which  are 
wicked. 

The  thinff  which  makes  sin  hateful,  is  that  by  which  it 
deserves  punishment ;  which  is  but  the  expression  of  hatred. — 
And  that  which  renders  virtue  lovely,  is  that  on  account  of 
^hich  it  is  fit  to  receive  praise  and  reward ;  which  are  but  the 
expressions  of  esteem  and  love.  But  that  which  makes  vice 
hateful,  is  its  hateful  Nature ;  and  that  which  renders  virtue 
lovely,  is  its  amiable  Nature.  It  is  a  certain  beauty  or  defor- 
mity that  are  inherent  in  that  good  or  evil  will,  which  is  the 
sotu  of  virtue  and  vice  (and  not  in  the  occctsion  of  it)  which  is 
their  worthiness  of  esteem  or  disesteem,  praise  or  dispraise, 
according  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  If  the  Cause  or 
occasion  of  the  rise  of  an  hateful  disposition  or  act  of  will,  be 
also  hateful ;  suppose  another  antecedent  evil  will ;  that  is 
entirely  another  sin,  and  deserves  punishment  by  itself,  under 
a  distinct  consideration.  There  is  worthiness  of  dispraise  in 
the  Nature  of  an  evil  volition,  and  not  wholly  in  some  fore* 
going  act,  which  is  its  Cause  ;  otherwise  the  evil  volition, 
■  which  is  the  effect,  is  no  moral  evil,  any  more  than  sickness,  or 
some  other  Qfttural  calamity,  which  arises  from  a  Cause  morally 
evil. 
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Thus,  for  instance,  ingratitude  is  hateful  and  worthy  o\ 
dispraise,  according  to  common  sense;  not  because  some- 
thing as  bad,  or  worse  than  ingratitude,  was  the  Cause  that 
produced  it,  but  because  it  is  hateful  in  itself  by  its  own 
mherent  deformity.  So  the  love  of  virtue  is  amiable  and 
worthy  of  praise,  not  merely  because  something  else  went 
before  this  love  of  virtue  in  our  minds,  which  caused  it  to  take 
place  there — for  instance  our  own  choice  ;  we  chose  to  love 
virtue,  and,  by  some  method  or  other,  wrought  ourselves  into 
the  love  of  it — ^but  because  of  the  amiableness  and  condes- 
cendency  of  such  a  disposition  and  inclination  of  heart  If  that 
was  the  case,  that  we  did  choose  to  love  virtue,  and  so  pro* 
duced  that  love  in  ourselves,  this  choice  itself  could  be  no 
otherwise  amiable  or  praiseworthy,  than  as  love  to  virtue,  or 
same  other  amiable  inclination,  was  exercised  and  impUed  in 
it  If  that  choice  was  amiable  at  all,  it  must  be  so  on  account 
of  some  amiable  quality  in  the  Nature  of  the  choice.  If  we 
choose  to  love  virtue,  not  in  love  to  virtue,  or  any  thing  that 
was  good,  and  exercised  no  sort  of  good  disposition  in  the  choice, 
the  choice  itself  was  not  virtuous,  nor  worthy  of  any  praise,  ac- 
cording to  common  sense,  because  the  choice  was  not  of  a 
good  rfatwre. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  take  notice  of  something 
said  by  an  author,  that  has  lately  made  a  mighty  noise  in 
America.  "  A  necessary  holiness  (says  he*)  is  no  holiness. — 
Adam  could  not  be  originally  created  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness,  because  he  must  choose  to  be  righteous,  before 
he  could  be  righteous.  And  therefore  he  must  exist,  he  must 
be  created,  yea,  he  must  exercise  thought  and  reflection, 
before  he  was  righteous.^^  There  is  much  more  to  the  same 
effect  (p.  437, 438, 439,  440.)  If  these  things  are  so,  it  will 
certainly  follow,  that  the  first  choosing  to  be  righteous  is  no 
righteous  choice ;  there  is  no  righteousness  or  holiness  in  it ; 
b^ause  no  choosing  to  be  righteous  goes  before  it  For  he 
,  plainly  speaks  of  choosing  to  he  righteous j  as  what  must  go  be- 
fore righteousness ;  and  that  which  follows  the  choice,  being 
the  e£tect  of  the  choice,  cannot  be  righteousness  or  holiness : 
for  an  effect  is  a  thing  necessary,  and  cannot  prevent  the  in- 
fluence or  efficacy  of  iu  Cause:  and  therefore  is  unavoid- 
ably dependent  upon  the  Cause:  and  he  says  a  necessary 
holiness  is  no  holiness.  So  that  neither  can  a  choice  of  righte- 
oumess  be  righteousness  or  holiness,  nor  can  any  thing  that  is 
consequent  on  that  choice,  and  the  effect  of  it,  be  righteous- 
ness or  holiness ;  nor  can  any  thing  that  is  without  choice,  be 
righteousness  or  hoHness.  So  that  by  his  scheme,  all  righte- 
ousness and  holiness  is  at  once  shut  out  of  the  worlds  and  no 


*  Scrip.  Doc.  of  OHgiMi  Skt.  p.  180,  3d.  Edit. 
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door  left  open,  fay  which  it  can  ever  possibly  eater  into  the 
wcmM. 

I  suppose  the  way  that  men  came  to  entertain  this^  ab^ 
surd  notion-— with  respect  to  internal  inclinaiians  and  volitions 
themselres,  (or  notions  that  imply  it,)  viz,  that  the  essence  of 
their  moral  good  or  e?il  lies  not  in  their  Nature,  but  their 
Cause — was,  that  it  is  indeed  a  very  plain  dictate  of  conunoD 
sense,  that  it  rs  so  with  re^>ect  to  all  outward  actions  and 
sensible  motions  of  the  body ;  that  the  moral  good  or  evil  of 
them  does  not  lie  at  aH  in  the  motions  themselves,  whieh, 
taken  by  themselves,  are  nothmg  of  a  moral  nature ;  and  the 
'  Essence  of  ail  the  moral  good  or  evil  that  concerns  them  lie» 
in  those  internal  dispositions  and  volitions  which  are  the  Cause 
of  them.  Now,  being  always  used  to  determine  this,  without 
hesitation  or  dispute,  concerning  external  Actions,  which  in 
the  eonmion  use  of  language  are  signified  bv  such  phrases  as 
men^s  actions  or  their  doings  ;  hence,  when  they  came  to  speak 
of  volitioBSr  and  internal  exercises  of  their  indinations,  under 
the  same  denominations  of  their  actions^  or  what  they  do^  they 
unwarily  determined  the  case  must  also  be  the  same  with  these 
as  with  external  actions  }  not  considering  the  vast  difierencein 
the  Nature  of  the  case. 

If  any  shall  still  object  and  say,  why  is  it  not  necessary  that 
the  cause  should  be  considered^in  order  to  determine  wliether 
any  thing  be  worthy  of  blame  or  praise  ?  is  it  a^eable  to  rea- 
son and  common  sense,  that  a  man  is  to  be  praised  or  blamed 
for  that  of  which  he  is  not  the  Cause  or  author? 

I  answer,  such  phrases  as  being  the  Cause^  being  the  au- 
thor^ and  the  like,  are  ambiguous.  They  are  most  vuh^arly  un- 
derstood for  being  the  designing  voluntary  Cause,  or  Cause  by 
antecedent  choice:  and  it  is  most  certain,  that  m^i  are  not, 
in  this  sense,  the  Causes  or  authors  of  the  first  act  of  their 
wills,  in  any  case ;  as  certain  as  any  thing  is,  or  ever  can  be  ^ 
for  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  a  thing  is  not  be- 
fore it  is,  nor  a  thing  of  the  same  kind  before  the  first  thing 
of  that  kind  ;  and  so  no  choice  before  the  first  choice. — As  the 
phrase,  being  the  author,  may  be  understood,  not  of  being  the 
producer  by  an  antecedent  act  of  will ;  but  as  a  person  may 
be  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  act  of  will  itself,  by  his  being^ 
the  immediate  agent,  or  the  being  that  is  actings  or  in  exer-- 
cise  in  that  act ;  if  the  phrase  of  being  the  author,  is  used  to 
signify  this,  then  doubtless  common  sense  requires  men  being 
the  authors  of  their  own  acts  of  will,  in  order  to  their  being  es* 
teemed  worthy  of  praise  or  dbpraise  on  account  of  them.  And- 
common  sense  teaches  that  they  must  be  the  authors  of  exter* 
nal  actions  in  the  former  sense,  namely,  their  bein^g  the  Causes 
of  them  by  an  act  of  will  or  choice,  in  order  to  their  being  just- 
ly blamed  or  praised :  but  it  teaches  no  such  thing  with  respect 
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to  the  acts  of  the  will  themselves — But  this  may  appear  more 
manifest  hy  the  things  which  will  be  observed  in  the  following 
section. 


SECT.  II. 

The  Falseness  and  Inconsistence  of  tliat  metaphysical  Notion 
of  Action^  and  Agency^  whidi  seems  to  be  generally  enter- 
tained  by  the  Defenders  of  the  Arminian  Doctrine  concern- 
mg  Liberty^  moral  Agency^  ^c. 

One  thing  that  is  made  very  much  a  ground  of  argument 
and  supposed  demonstration  by  Armmians^  in  defence  of  the 
foreraentioned  principles,  concerning  moral  Agency,  Virtue, 
Vice,  &C.  is  their  metaphysical  notion  oi  Agency  and  Action. 
They  say,  unless  the  soul  has  a  self-determining  power,  it 
has  no  power  of  Action ;  if  its  volitions  be  not  caused  by 
itself^  but  are  excited  and  determined  by  some  extrinsic 
cause,  they  cannot  be  the  souPs  own  €uAs  ;  and  that  the  soul 
cannot  be  active^  but  must  be  wholly  passive^  in  those  effects 
of  which  it  is  the  subject  necessarily,  and  not  from  its  own  free 
determination. 

Mr.  Chubb  lays  the  foundation  of  his  scheme  of  Uberty 
and  of  his  arguments  to  support  it,  very  much  in  this  position, 
that  man  is  an  AgeiH  and  capable  of  Action.  Which  doubt- 
less is  true :  but  self 'determination  belongs  to  his  notion  of 
Actton,  and  n  the  very  essence  of  tt.  Whence  he  infers,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  act  and  be  acted  upon,  in  the 
same  thing,  at  the  same  time  ;  and  that  no  Action  can  be  the 
effect  of  the  Action  of  another :  and  he  insists,  that  a  necessary 
Agents  or  an  Agent  that  is  necessarily  determined  to  act,  is  a 
plain  contradiction.* 

^  Were  the  huraaa  mind,  indeed^  not  the  subject  of  cither  passive  power, 
on  the  one  hand,  as  the  predisposing  cause  of  vice ;  or  of  divine  lioly  influence, 
«a  the  otlier,  as  the  predisposing  cause  of  real  virtue ;  and  wore  the  dtUrmining 
m§li9t  what  some  have  represented  it  to  be,  the  object  Usey,  irredpecUvo  of  tl^ 
changeable  state  of  the  inind  perceiving  it;  the  objection," that  '^ a  necessary 
agent  is  a  plain  contradiction,"  or,  in  other  words,  that  man  is  no  proper  agevJ, 
would  bo  unanswerable.  For  the  rank  and  place  of  man  in  creation,  and  his  re- 
lative circumstances  in  the  arrangement  of  providence,  being  the  result  of  decre- 
tive appointment,  if  he  himself  were  not  liable  to  any  change  but  by  the  same  ap« 
pointment,  it  wcmld  follow,  that  if  the  objects  themselves  determined  him  to 
choose,  and  to  choose  alwavs  according  to  the  strongest  motive,  bi^  very  volitionB 
in  the  acts  themselves  would  be  necessitated  decretwely,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  hy- 
j^othetUtd  or  moral  po3sibUUy  of  failure ;  and  therefore  could  never  be  erroneous, 
an^  more  than  the  first  cause  could  act  erroneously.  On  such  principles,  moral 
evij,  vice  or  foult,  eoiild  have  no  existence.  No  effect  could  be  otherwise  tluin 
tjood,  amiable,  and  perfectly  innocent ;  a  moral  posribility  of  failure  briii!?  '^-v- 
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But  those  are  a  precarious  sort  of  demonstrations,  whicfa 
men  build  on  the  meaning  that  they  arbitrarily  affix  to  a  word ; 

eluded  by  natural  necesnty.  For  the  votUum  Use^f  to  be  jo  necessitated,  and  not 
in  a  moral  or  hypothetical  manner  only,  is  the  same  thing  as  giving  it  no  oppor- 
tunity of  choice  or  preference,  or  eonstrainmg  it  to  choose  one  way  by  a  $ettUd 
pmrpo$€f  with  a  natural  impossibility  x)i  acting  otherwise.  But  if  every  act  of 
man  be  thus  the  result  of  settled  purpose,  why  should  he  be  blamed  for  any  one 
act  whatever  7  He  does  nothing  but  what  he  is  constrained,  or  decretively  ne- 
cessitated to  perform,  the  contruy  being  rendered  naturally  impossible ;  and  if 
he  deserves  no  pruise,  he  can  incur  no  blune,  any  more  than  a  clock  for  not  kee^ 
ing  time.  Such  a  neetitm  agent  would  be  indeed  a  ptain  contradicUan,  There  is 
much  reason  to  apprehend  that  some  pkUosomkical  neeettariant  have  no  better  no- 
tion of  agency  than  that  which  Mi.  Chubb  cnarges,  and  justly  charges,  with  "  a 
plain  contradiction.''  For  those  who  hold  the  sentiment,  that  every  ak,  even  as 
to  its  nural  quality,  and  every  event,  are  of  decretive  appointment,  in  subservien- 
cy to  ultimate  good,  niust  allow,  in  order  to  be  toleraoly  consiatent,  that  the  su- 
preme Being  is  '<  the  only  proper  agent  in  the  universe  ;*  and  thus  reduce  human 
agfttey,  and  every  thin^  else  called  agenc>r  in  a  creature,  to  an  appamted  $uce$$ary 
cAoice,  however  odious  m  its  nature,  mischievous  in  its  tendency,  or  painful  in  ex- 
perience. Thus,  according  to  them,  God  is  the  only  proper  agent  in  all  foul  crimes 
and  horrid  blasphemies,  on  earth  and  in  bell !  They  have  a  right  to  define  thdr 
terms,  and  to  say  what  they  mean  by  agency  in  God,  or  in  a  creature,  and  to  state 
their  hypothesis  accordingly ;  but  others  also  have  a  ri^ht  to  deduce  the  genuine 
consequences  of  that  hypothesis,  and  to  shew  wherein  its  error  lies. — The  design 
of  these  notes  is  not  to  excite  a  spirit  of  unprofitable  controversy,  but  to  assist 
the  serious  enquirer  in  detecting  errors  and  recognizing  truths  of  radical  impor- 
tance in  Ethics  and  Theology ;  and,  it  is  hoped,  that  to  promote  these  ends  the 
following  observations  may  conduce. 

1.  It  is  granted,  that  in  reference  to  natimd  aets^  the  supreme  Bong  is  the 
"  only  pro{>er  agent  in  the  universe,"  as  they  all  spring  from  his  energjr.  In  this 
respect  he  is  the  first  cause  of  all  causes,  ^fieiently  ;  and  the  description  of  the 
poet  is  philosophically  just :    He 

"  Warms  in  the  sun,  refineshes  in  the  breeze. 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees, 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent. 
Spreads  unmvided,  operates  unspent." — ^Popb. 

2.  Itte  also  granted,  that,  in  all  acts  moraliy  good,  the  created  agent  is  the 
subject  of  naeestify  several  ways.  He  has  an  active  nature  firom  decretive  neces- 
sity, which  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  alter.  He  is  also,  accordingly,  compiled 
to  some  act  of  choice,  from  the  activity  of  his  nature.  He  is,  moreover,  the 
euiject  of  physical  influence  of  a  holy  and  purifying  nature,  whisreby  the  good- 
ness of  his  choice  is  in&llibly  secured ;  and  without  which  there  could  be  no 
assignable  ground  of  certainty  that  any  action  would  be  morally  ^ood.  There 
is  auo  a  necessity  of  connection,  arising  from  the  nature  of  tmngs,  or  the 
essence  of  truth,  firel,  between  the  disposition  and  the  act,  or  that  the  act 
will  be  of  the  same  nature,  morally  considered,  with  the  disposition  from  which 
it  proceeds  ;  and,  eecondly,  between  the  act  and  the  end  or  consequent,  which  is 
happiness. 

3.  It  is  moreover  allowed,  that  in  all  acts  moraUy  evil,  the  soul  is  pa$sioe  in  re- 
ference to  that  neeeteUy  of  dependence  which  is  inseparable  from  a  created  nature, 
which  may  be  called  paedoe  power;  without  which  the  existence  of  moral  evil 
would  be  impossible.  This  necessity  also  arises  from  the  nature  of  things,  not 
from  decree ;  for  no  decree  can  alter  its  existence,  (thouj^  it  may,  and  actually 
does  counteract  it)  any  more  than  it  can  alter  the  state  of  a  creature  from  depen- 
dence into  independence  on  the  first  cause.  A  creature  without  passive  power 
involves  the  most  palpable  absurdities.  For  its  very  definition  is  '*  that  property 
in  a  creature  whereby  it  diflers  essentially  from  the  independence^  edJ'Svffieitnte,  aaa 
Ml^tdXMMty  of  the  Creator  ;"  and  to  deny  it,  is  to  suppose  that  a  creature  may 
be  mdependent,  selP>sufficient,    and  indefectible — that  in  those  respects  the 

^  BfiLSHAM's  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,)p.  954. 
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especially  when  that  meaning  is  abstruse,   inconsistent,  and 
eatirely  diverse  fr<Hn  the  original  sense  of  the  word  in  common 


creature  and  the  Creator  are  on  a  par— that  a  necessaiy  and  a  contingent 
being  are  the  same,  in  those  very  things  which  constitute  their  eeeeotial  c^f. 
ferenoe  !  Were  it  not  for  this  property  in  an  agent,  he  could  never  tin ;  for 
all  his  acts  would  be  pkyskaUy  rucesgary,  without  any  hypothetiad  medium,  or  mo- 
ral alternative. 

4.  He  is  a  moral  agent,  whose  volitions  might  have  been  otherwise  than  they 
are,(/'the  motives,  and  consequently  the  state  <^k4s  miiiii,had  been  otherwise.  But 
to  suppose  that  his  volitions  might  have  been  otherwise  than  the^  are,  the  mo- 
tives and  state  of  the  mind  being  the  same,  would  be  to  make  mm  in  his  voli> 
tions  the  sport  of  chance,  or  a  mere  nonentity. 

5.  He  then  is  a  moral  agent  who  has,  in  reference  to  volition,  a  inontf  atter* 
naUoe,  or  a  h3r|>othetical  possibility  of  a  difierent  choice.    Where  this  alternative,  - 
or  this  possibility,  is  not,  there  the  agent  (if  he  may  be  so  called)  is  not  morally 
obliged,  and  therefore  is  not  accountable.    • 

6.  But  if  so,  where  does  the  mutMf  of  such  an  alternative  lie  7  It  lies  in  the 
agent's  mind  or  the  iHsposUian  whence  the  volition  springs,  and  whence  its  cha- 
racter is  derived.  J^f  God  influence  the  mind  so  as  to  make  it,  in  a  given  degree, 
to  resemble  his  own  moral  nature ;  in  that  degnoe  would  the  choice  made  be  mo- 
rally good.  But  if  jiassive  power  be  not  counteracted  by  such  influence,  (which 
being  grocioitf,  God  is  not  bound  in  equiiy  to  do)  in  any  given  degree,  the  nature 
of  things,  the  essence  of  truth,  connects,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  the  state  of 
mind  with  the  volition. 

7.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  mond  u^/tutnce,  as  evxh,  eflects  nothing  certain;  but 
always  requires  a  previous  state  of  mind,  in  order  to  ensure  a  certaintv  of  good 
eflect ;  and  that  previous  state  of  mmd  is  efiected  by  no  other  possible  means 
but  a  ^/wsieal  energy  or  agency,  producing  assimilation.  There  must  be  a  virtu- 
ous mmd  before  a  virtuous  choice ;  the  quality  of  the  act  is  derived  from  the 
agent. 

8.  One  thing,  which  has  been  a  source  of  much  obscurity  and  confusion  in 
reference  to  mochi  agency,  is  the  supposition  that  the  mind  is  equally  free  in  ott  re- 
spects, wheo'choosing  good  and  when  choosing  evil ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
one  WUtion  and  Uie  other  become  morally  eertain,  from  the  tame  aori  of  necessity. 
But  this  is,  not  the  real  case.  Indeed  the  necessity  of  eonneclum  between  the 
previous  state  of  the  mind  and  the  corresponding  volition,  is  the  saifte  ^  for  it  is 
10  each  case  nothing  else  but  the  nature  ot  things ;  hnithatneeessiiy  which  eflects 
a  state  of  mind  previous  to  cood  vohtions,  is  as  different  from  the  other  necettity 
which  efliects  a  state  of  mind  previous  to  volitions  morally  evil,  as  light  is  from 
darkness.  They  proceed  from  opposite  quarters,  and  operate  in  contrary  direc- 
tions. A  holy  disposition  is  gensrated  by  decretive  holy  mflueace ;  the  other  dis- 
position (which  ou^  not  however  to  be  called  unholy)  proceeds  from  the  hypo, 
thetical  nature  of  Sbinga.  $uch  a  disposition,  though  not  morally  vicious,  yet 
generates  vice  in  union  with  free  agency. 

9.  It  is  highly  worthy  of  remark,  that  though  a  good  voliUon  must  proceed 
from  a  good  heart,  moratly  considered  :  yet  a  bad  vcUUffn  does  not,  ortgtni%  and 
necessarily,  proceed  from  a  nurally  bad  heart.  The  reason  19,  that  the  one  state 
of  heart  proceeds  from  God,  from  his  decretive  holy  will  j  the  other  proceeds 
from  passive  power,  which  is  only  a  natural  evil,  and  not  a  moral.  Besides  were 
the  disposition  which  immediately  precedes  a  bad  volition  necessarily,  or  in  evety 
ease,  evil,  in  a  moral  sense,  either  moral  evil  could  have  no  place  at  all  in  the 
universe,  no  origin  whatever,  or  else  it  must  be  the  same  as  passive  power.  But 
passive  power  is  a  contrast,  not  to  the  moral  perfections  of  God,  but  his  natural ; 
and  has,  when  alone,  no  mordL  quality.  And  seeing  it  belongs  as  a  property  to 
every  creature,  as  such,  were  it  any  thing  morally  evil,  moral  evil  would  be  essen- 
tial to  the  very  being  of  every  creature  ;  which  is  absurd. 

10.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  freedom  is  experienced  in  a  higher  sense,  or  a 
greater  degree,  in  bad  volitions,  than  in  good  ones  ;  in  such  a  sense,  and  to  such 
a  degree,  as  to  justify  this  mode  of  expression — that  man  is  necessitated  to  good, 
bat  free  to  evil*    This  however  may  need  some  explanatory  qualification  ;  for 
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That  the  meaning  of  the  word  Action^  as  Mr.  Chubb  and 
many  others  use  it,  is  utterly  unintelligible  and  inconsistent, 
is  manifest,  because  it  belongs  to  their  notion  of  an  Action, 
that  it  is  something  wherein  is  no  passion  or  passiveness ;  that 
is  (according  to  their  sense  of  passiveness)  it  is  under  the 
power,  influence,  or  Action  of  no  cause.  And  this  implies  that 
Action  has  no  cause,  and  is  no  effect ;  for  to  be  an  effect  im- 
plies passiveness  J  or  the  bemg  subject  to  the  power  and  Action 
of  its  cause.  And  yet  they  hold  that  the  mind^s  Action  is 
the  effect  of  its  own  determination,  yea,  the  mind^s  free  and 
voluntary  determination  ;  which  is  the  same  with  free  choice. 
So  that  Action  is  the  effect  of  something  preceding,  even  a 
preceding  act  of  choice :  and  consequently,  in  this  effect  the 
mind  is  passive,  subject  to  the  power  and  Action  of  the  pre- 
ceding cause,  which  is  the  foregoing  choice,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  active.  So  that  here  we  have  this  contradiction,  that 
^Action  is  always  the  effect  of  foregoing  choice ;  and  therefore 
cannot  be  action ;  because  it  is  passive  to  the  power  of  that 
preceding  causal  choice ;  and  the  mind  cannot  be  active  and 

he  18  not  so  necessitated  tp  ffood,  as  not  to  be  morally,  or  hypothetkalW  free  ; 
nor  so  free  to  evil  as  not  to  be  subject  to  a  necessity  of  consequence.  He  who 
oete  or  ehoo$e8  anUss  without  constraint,  compulsion,  or  interfering  voluntary  force 
in  that  act,  notwithstanding  his  passive  power,  is  proper^  ti/ree  agent ;  for  in  the 
moral  ouaUty  of  the  act,  there  is  properly  and  strictly  no  ipitt  concerned  but  his 
won.  But  he  who  acU  or  ehoosea  ariglUy  is  subject  to  a  physical,  decretive  neces- 
sity as  to  his  disposition,  and  a  physical  concourse  of  divme  ener^  in  the  natu- 
ral act  of  the  will.  He  is  indeed  morotty  free,  in  as  much  as  his  volition  m^gfftf  hme 
been  of  a  d^erenifjesLf  of  an  opposite  moral  quality,  if  the  state  of  his  mmd^  had 
been  different.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  in  agoodtoiU,  choice,  or  act,  man  is  an 
agent  in  a  less  proper  or  secondary  sense :  but  in  a  6ad  wiU,  choice,  or  act,  man 
is  an  ageniy  a  moral  agent,  B.Jree  agent,  in  tiie  most  proper  and  strict  sense.  And 
in  the  production  of  an  act  morally  eood  two  wUU  are  concerned,  that  of 
the  agent,  and  the  decretive  will  of  God ;  in  that  of  evil,  only  one,  the  agents 
own  will. 

11.  If  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  only  proper  agent  in  the  universe,  either 
moral  agency  is  no  proper  agency  ;  or  else,  man  is  not  a  moral  agent ;  and  if  so, 
he  is  not  accountable,  and  has  no  concern  in  religion  or  morals.  Besides,  u 
God  be  the  only  proper  agent  in  the  universe,  how  come  there  to  exist  ml  deedt  ? 
God's  agency  is  good^  else  W:;  have  no  evidence  that  he  is  a  good  being ;  but  there 
are  in  the  world  evil  deeds  proceeding  from  evil  minds,  which  common  sense  and 
universal  consent  allow,  and  the  nature  of  Uie  thing  proves,  to  be  properly  evU 
agencies ;  consequently  man  is  an  agerU,  a  moral  agent,  properly  so  called. 

IS.  If  there  be  no  proper  asent  in  the  universe  but  the  Supreme  Being,  there 
is  no  evil  in  the  natwe  of  bad  vcmtions,  but  on'y  in  their  ejfects.  Sin,  on  that  sup- 
position, is  not  bad  in  its  own  nature,  but  only  injurious  in  its  efllects  on  the  ran- 
ner.  Sin  is  not  to  be  hated,  it  seems,  on  its  own  account,  as  odious,  but  only 
shmmed  as  dangerous.  But  as  this  must  arise,  according  to  the  sjrstem  of  its 
abettors,  from  a  sovereign  appointment,  it  follows,  that  milhons  of  beinfifs  are  &y 
this  very  appointment  doomed  to  the  greatest  sufferings  in  the  universe,  for  that  in 
which  they  had  no  proper  agency — no  possible  alternative !  Where  is  equity,  or 
benevolence? 

13.  The  only  clue  out  of  this  labyrinth,  and  out  of  many  others  formed  by 
writers  on  human  agency,  is,  we  arc  fully  persuaded,  a  right  view  of  passive  potver^ 
in  its  nature,  origin,  and  tendency,  in  conjunction  with  a  moraUy  orhypotheticaUy 
>eecAofcf.-»-W. 
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passive  in  the  same  thing,  at  the  same  time.  Again  they  sayi 
necessity  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  Action,  and  a  necessary 
Action  IS  a  contradiction ;  and  so  their  notion  of  Action  im- 
plies contingence,  and  excludes  all  necessity.  And  therefore, 
their  notion  of  Action  implies,  that  it  has  no  necess€uy  de- 
pendence on,  or  connection  with,  any  thing  foregoing;  for 
such  a  dependence  or  connection  excludes  contingence,  and 
implies  necessity.  And  yet  their  notion  of  Action  implies 
necessity,  and  supposes  that  it  is  necessary,  and  cannot  be 
contingent.  For  they  suppose,  that  whatever  is  properly  call- 
ed Action,  must  be  determined  by  the  will  and  free  choice ; 
and  this  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  it  must  be  necessary,  being 
dependent  upon,  and  determined  by  something  foregoing; 
namely,  a  foregoing  act  of  choice.  Again,  it  belongs  to  their 
notion  of  Action,  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  motion,  or  of  ex- 
ertion of  power ;  but  yet  it  is  implied  in  their  notion  of  Action, 
that  it  is  not  the  beginning  of  motion  or  exertion  of  power, 
but  is  consequent  and  dependent  on  a  preceding  exertion  of 
power,  viz.  the  power  of  will  and  choice :  for  they  say  there 
IS  no  proper  Action  but  what  is  freely  chosen^  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  determined  by  a  foregoing  act  of  free  choice.  But  if 
any  of  them  shall  see  cause  todeny  this,  and  say  they  hold  no  such 
thing  as  that  every  Action  is  cnosen  or  determined  by  a  fore- 
ffoing  choice ;  but  that  the  very  first  exertion  of  will  only,  un- 
determined by  any  preceding  act,  is  properly  called  Action; 
then  I  say,  such  a  man^s  notion  of  Action  implies  necessity ; 
for  what  the  mind  is  the  subject  of,  without  the  determina- 
tion of  its  own  previous  choice,  it  is  the  subject  of  necessarily, 
as  to  any  hand  that  firee  choice  has  in  the  affair  ;  and  without 
any  abuity  the  mind  has  to  prevent  it,  by  any  will  or  election 
T^f  its  own ;  because  by  the  supposition  it  precludes  all  pre- 
vious acts  of  the  will  or  choice  in  the  case,  which  might  pre- 
vent it.  So  that  it  is  again,  in  this  other  way,  implied  in  their 
notion  of  act,  that  it  is  both  necessary  and  not  necessary. 
Again,  it  belongs  to  their  notion  of  an  act^  that  it  is  no  effect 
or  a  predetermining  bias  or  preponderation,  but  springs  im- 
mediately out  of  indifference  ;  and  this  implies,  that  it  cannot 
be  from  foregoing  choice,  which  is  foregoing  preponderation ; 
if  it  be  not  habitual,  but  occasional,  yet  if  it  causes  the  act, 
it  is  truly  previous,  efficacious  and  determining.  And  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  essential  to  their  notion  of  the  act,  that  it 
is  what  the  Agent  is  the  Author  of  freely  and  voluntarily,  and 
that  is,  by  previous  choice  and  design. 

So  that,  according  to  their  notion  of  the  act,  considered 
with  regard  to  its  consequences,  these  following  things  are 
all  essential  to  it ;  viz.  That  it  should  be  necessary,  and  not 
necessary ;  that  it  should  be  firom  a  cause,  and  no  cause ;  that 
it  should  be  the  fruit  of  choice  and  design,  and  not  the  fruit 
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of  choice  and  design  ;  that  it  should  be  the  beginning  of  mo- 
tion or  exertion,  and  yet  consequent  on  previous  exertion; 
that  it  should  be  before  it  is ;  that  it  should  spring  immediate- 
ly out  of  indifference  and  equilibrium,  and  yet  be  the  effect 
of  preponderation ;  that  it  should  be  self-originated,  and  also 
have  its  original  from  something  eke  ;  that  it  is  what  the  nund 
causes  itself,  of  its  own  will,  ami  can  produce  or  prevent  ac- 
cording to  its  choice  or  pleasure,  and  yet  what  the  mind  has 
no  power  to  prevent,  precluding  all  previous  choice  in  the 
affair. 

So  that  an  act,  according  to  their  metaphysical  notion  of 
it,  is  something  of  which  there  is  no  idea ;  it  is  nothing  but  a 
confusion  of  the  mind,  excited  by  words  without  any  distinct 
meaning,  and  is  an  absolute  nonentity ;  and  that  in  two  re- 
spects: (1.)  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  ever  was,  is,  or 
can  be,  to  answer  the  things  which  must  belong  to  its  descrip- 
tioir,  according  to  what  they  suppose  to  be  essential  to  it 
And  (3.)There  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  nor  can  be,  any  notion 
or  idea  to  answer  the  word,  as  the^  use  and  explain  it  For 
if  we  should  suppose  any  such  notion,  it  would  many  waj^s 
destroy  itself.  But  it  is  impossible  any  idea  or  notion  should 
subsist  in  the  mind,  whose  very  nature  and  essence,  which 
constitutes  it,  destroys  it. — if  some  learned  philosopher,  who 
had  been  abroad,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  curious  observa- 
tions he  had  made  in  his  travels,  should  say,  ^^  He  had  been 
in  Terra  del  Fuego^  and  there  had  seen  an  animal,  which  he 
calls  by  a  certain  name,  that  begat  and  brought  forth  itself, 
and  yet  had  a  sire  and  dam  distinct  from  itself;  that  it  had  an 
appetite,  and  was  hungry  before  it  had  a  being;  that  his 
master,  who  led  him,  and  governed  him  at  his  pleasure,  was 
always  governed  by  him,  and  driven  by  him  where  he  pleased  ; 
that  when  he  moved,  he  always  took  a  step  before  the  first 
step :  that  he  went  with  his  head  first,  and  yet  always  went 
tail  foremost  t  and  this,  though  he  had  neitfier  head  nor  tail  :^' 
it  would  be  no  impudence  at  all,  to  tell  such  a  traveller, 
though  a  learned  man,  that  he  himself  had  no  idea  of  such 
an  animal  as  he  gave  an  account  of,  and  never  had,  nor  ever 
would  have. 

As  the  forementioned  notion  of  Action  is  very  inconsist- 
ent, so  it  is  wholly  diverse  fit>m  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word.  The  more  usual  signification  of  it,  in  vulgar  q>eech, 
seems  to  be  some  motion  or  exertion  of  power  ^  that  is  voluntary, 
or  that  is  the  effect  of  the  toiU  ;  and  is  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  doing :  andmost  commonly  it  is  used  to  signify  onawardAc' 
tions.  So  thinking  is  often  distinguished  from  acting  ;  and  de* 
siring  and  willing^  from  doing. 

Besides  this  more  usual  and  proper  signMication  of  the 
word  Action^  there  are  other  ways  in  which  the  word  i»  used. 
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that  are  less  proper,  which  ^et  have  place  in  common  speech* 
Oftentimes  it  is  used  to  signify  some  motion  or  alteration  in  in- 
animate things,  with  relation  to  some  object  and  effect.  So  the 
spring  of  a  watch  is  said  to  act  upon  the  chain  and  wheels ;  the 
sunbeams,  to  act  upon  plants  and  trees ;  and  the  fire,  to  act 
upon  wood.  Sometimes  the  word  is  used  to  signify  motions, 
alterations,  and  exertions  of  power,  which  are  seen  in  corporeal 
things,  considered  absolutely  ;  especially  when  these  motions 
seem  to  arise  from  some  internal  cause  which  is  hidden  ,"  so 
that  they  have  a  greater  resemblance  of  those  motions  of  our 
bodies,  which  are  the  effects  of  natural  volition,  or  invisible 
exertions  of  will.  So  the  fermentation  of  liquor,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  loadstone,  and  of  electrical  bodies,  are  called  the 
action  of  these  things.  And  sometimes,  the  word  action  is  used 
to  signify  the  exercise  of  thought,  or  of  will  and  inclination ;  so 
meditating,  loving,  hating,  inclining,  disinclining,  choosing,  and 
refusing,  may  be  sometimes  called  acting  ;  though  more  rarefy 
(unless  it  be  by  philosophers  and  metaphysicians)  them  in  any  of 
the  other  senses. 

But  the  word  is  never  used  in  vulgar  speech  for  the  seff-de- 
terminate  exercise  of  the  will,  or  an  exertion  of  the  soul  that 
arises  without  any  necessary  connection  with  any  thing  forego- 
ing. If  a  man  does  something  voluntarily,  or  as  the  effect  of 
his  choice,  then  in  the  most  proper  sense,  and  as  the  word  is 
most  originally  and  commonly  used,  he  is  said  to  act ;  but  whe- 
ther that  choice  or  volition  be  self-determined  or  no,  whether 
it  be  connected  wijii  a  foregoing  habitual  bias,  whether  it  be 
the  certain  effect  of  the  strongest  motive,  or  some  intrinsic 
cause,  never  comes  into  consideration  in  the  meaning  of  the 
word. 

And  if  the  word  action  is  arbitrarily  used  by  some  men 
otherwise,  to  suit  some  scheme  of  metaphysics  or  morality,  no 
argument  can  reasonably  be  founded  on  such  an  use  of  th» 
term  to  prove  any  thing  but  their  own  pleasure.  For  divines 
and  philosophers  strenuously  to  urge  such  arguments,  as  though 
they  were  sufficient  to  support  and  demonstrate  a  whole  scheme 
of  moral  philosophy  and  divinity,  is  certainly  to  erect  a  mighty 
edifice  on  the  sand,  or  rather  on  a  shadow.  And  though  it 
may  now  perhaps,  through  custom,  have  become  natural  for 
them  to  use  the  word  in  this  sense  (if  that  may  be  called  a 
sense  or  meaning  which  is  inconsistent  with  itself)  yet  this  does 
not  prove  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  natural  notions  men  have 
of  things,  or  that  there  can  be  any  thing  in  the  creation  that 
should  answer  such  a  meaning.  And  though  they  appeal  to 
experience,  yet  the  truth  is,  that  men  are  so  far  from  experien- 
cing any  such  thing,  that  it  is  impossible  (or  them  to  have  any 
conception  of  it. 

VOL.  II.  26 
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If  it  should  be  objected,  that  action  and  passion  are  doubt- 
less words  of  a  contrary  signification  ;  but  to  suppose  that  the 
agent  in  its  action,  is  under  the  power  and  influence  of  some- 
thing intrinsic,  is  to  confound  action  and  passion,  and  make 
them  the  same  thing. 

I  answer,  that  Action  and  Passion  are  doubtless,  as  they 
are  sometin^es  used,  words  of  opposite  signification  ;  but  not 
as  signifying  opposite  existences^  but  only  opposite  relations. 
The  words  cause  and  effect  are  terms  of  opposite  signification ; 
but,  nevertheless,  if  I  assert,  that  the  same  thins  may,  at  the 
same  time,  in  difierent  respects  and  relations,  be  both  ccaise 
and  effect^  this  will  not  prove  that  I  confound  the  terms.  The 
soul  may  be  both  active  and  passive  in  the  same  thing  in  dif- 
ferent respects  -,  active  with  relation  to  one  thing,  and  passive 
with  relation  to  another.*  The  word  Passion^  when  set  in 
opposition  to  Action^  or  lather  Activeness^  is  merely  a  relative  ; 
it  signifies  no  effect  or  cause,  nor  any  proper  existence ;  but 
is  the  same  with  Passiveness^  or  a  bemg  passive,  or  a  being 
acted  upon  by  some  thing.  Which  is  a  mere  relation  of  a 
thing  to  some  power  or  force  exerted  by  some  cause,  produc- 
ing  some  efiect  in  it,  or  upon  iu  And  Action^  when  set  pro- 
perly in  opposition  to  Passion^  or  Passiveness^  is  no  real  ex- 
istence; it  is  not  the  same  with  AN  Action^  but  is  a  mere  re- 
lation :  it  is  the  Activeness  of  something  on  another  thing,  be* 
ing  the  opposite  relation  to  the  other,  viz.  a  relation  of  power, 
or  force,  exerted  by  some  cause,  towards  another  thing, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  effect  of  that  power.  Indeed^  the 
word  Action  is  frequently  used  to  signify  something  not 
merely  relative^  but  more  absolute^  and  a  real  existence;  as 
when  we  say  an  Actions  when  the  word  is  not  used  transitive- 
ly, but  absolutely,  for  some  motion  or  exercise  of  body  or 
mind,  without  any  relation  to  any  object  or  effect:  and  as 
used  thus,  it  is  not  properly  the  opposite  of  Passion ;  which 
ordinarily  signifies  nothing  absolute,  but  merely  the  relation 
of  being  acted  upon.  And  therefore  if  the  word  Action  be  used 
in  the  Tike  relative  sense,  then  action  and  Passion  are  only 
two  contrary  relations.  And  it  is  no  absurdity  to  suppose, 
that  contrary  relations  may  belong  to  the  same  thing,  at  tiie 
liame  time,  with  respect  to  different  things.     So  to  suppose 

*  This  distinction  is  of  considerable  moment.  The  soul  is  jNUfive,  for  iiu 
Stance,  in  reference  to  that  neceasUy  of  dependence  which  is  inseparable  firom  a  ere* 
ated  nature ;  and  when  the  subject  of  profidenHal  energy  in  natural  acts ;  and  alao 
when  the  subject  of  that  dMne  k^fluenee  which  purifies  and  enables  the  mind,  and 
;whereby  hol^  efl^ts  are  secured ;  and  in  all  these  respects  it  is  pastwe  at  the  rery 
time  that  it  is  active  in  its  choice  or  preference.  In  other  words,  the  mind  is  iftc* 
ceseUated  in  some  respects  ;  as,  to  exist,  to  think,  to  will,  to  sufler,  or  to  enioy :  at 
Ihe  same  instant  that  it  is  free  in  other  respects,  as,  from  contin^ce,  (unoer- 
standing  thereby  an  event  without  any  cause)  and  firom  compulsion^  or  phyiUei 
necessity  in  its  acts  as  fMorsI.— W. 
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that  there  are  acts  of  the  soul  by  which  a  man  voluntarily 
moves  and  acts  upon  objects,  and  produces  effects,  which  yet 
themselves  are  effects  of  something  else,  and  wherein  the 
soul  itself  is  the  object  of  something  acting  upon  and  in- 
fluencing that,  do  not  at  all  confound  Action  and  Passion. 
The  words  may  nevertheless  be  properly  of  opposite  significa- 
tion :  there  may  be  as  true  and  real  a  difference  between  act* 
ing  and  being  caused  to  act^  though  we  should  suppose  the 
soul  to  be  both  in  the  same  volition,  as  there  is  between  living 
and  being  quickened^  or  made  to  live.  It  is  no  more  a  contra- 
diction to  suppose  that  Action  may  be  the  effect  of  some  other 
cause  besides  the  Agent,  or  Being  that  acts,  than  to  suppose 
Chat  life  may  be  the  effect  of  some  other  cause,  besides  the  Be- 
ing that  lives. 

What  has  ted  men  into  this  inconsistent  notion  of  Action, 
when  applied  to  volition — as  though  it  were  essential  to  this 
internal  Action,  that  the  Agent  should  be  selfdetermined  in 
it,  and  that  the  will  should  be  the  cause  of  it — was  probably 
this ;  that  according  to  the  sense  of  mankind,  and  the  common 
use  of  language,  it  is  so,  with  respect  to  men^s  external  Ac- 
lions  ;  which  originally,  and  according  to  the  vulgar  use  and 
most  proper  sense  of  the  word,  are  called  Actions.  Men  in 
these  are  self-directed,  self-determined,  and  their  wills  are 
the  cause  of  the  motions  of  their  bodies,  and  external  things 
done ;  so  that  unless  men  do  them  voluntarily,  and  of  choice, 
and  the  Action  be  determined  by  their  antecedent  volition, 
it  is  no  Action  or  Doin^  of  theirs.  Hence  some  metaphysician)^ 
have  been  led  unwardy,  but  exceeding  absurdly,  to  suppose 
the  same  concerning  volition  itself,  that  t?uU  also  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  will ;  which  is  to  be  determined  by  antecedent 
voUtion,  as  the  motion  of  the  body  is ;  not  considering  the  con- 
tradiction it  implies. 

But  it  is  very  evident  that  in  the  metaphysical  distinction 
between  Action  and  Passion  (though  long  since  become  common 
and  in  general  vogue)  due  care  has  not  been  taken  to  conform 
language  to  the  nature  of  things,  or  to  any  distinct  clear  ideas. 
As  it  is  in  innumerable  other  philosophical  metaphysical  terms 
used  in  these  disputes ;  which  has  occasioned  inexpressible  diffi- 
culty, contention,  error  and  confusion. 

And  thus  probably  it  came  to  be  thought,  that  necessity 
was  inconsistent  ukti  action,  as.  these  terms  are  applied  to 
volition.  First,  tijcse  ttrms  Action  and  Necessity  are  changed 
from  their  origind  nieaaing,  as  signifying  external  voluntary 
Action  and  Constraint,  (in  which  meaning  they  are  evidently 
ificonsJstent)  to  signify  quite  other  things,  viz.  ronton  itself, 
and  certainty  of  existence.  And  when  the  change  of  signifi- 
cation is  made^  care  is  not  taken  to  make  proper  allowances 
mtkd  abateini^nts  for  the  difference  of  sense,;  but  still  the  same 
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things  are  unwarily  attributed  to  Action  and  Necessity^  in  the 
aew  meaning  of  the  words,  which  plainly  belonged  to  them  in 
their  first  sense  ;  and  on  this  ground,  maxims  are  established 
without  any  real  foundation,  as  though  they  were  the  most  cer- 
tain truths,  and  the  most  evident  dictates  of  reason. 

But  however  strenuously  it  is  maintained,  that  what  is 
necessary  cannot  be  properly  called  Action,  and  that  a  ne- 
cessary Action  is  a  contradiction,  yet  it  is  probable  there  are 
few  Arminian  divines,  who,  thoroughly  tried,  would  stand  to 
these  principles.  They  will  allow,  that  God  is,  in  the  highest 
sense,  an  active  Being,  and  the  highest  Fountain  of  Life  and 
Action ;  and  they  would  not  probably  deny,  that  what  are  called 
God's  acts  of  righteousness,  holiness  and  faithfulness,  are  tru(y 
and  properly  GcS's  acts^  and  God  is  really  a  holy  Agent  in  them; 
and  yet,  I  trust,  they  will  not  deny,  that  God  necessarily  acts 
justly  and  faithfully,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  act  un- 
righteously and  unholily. 


SECT,  m. 

The  Reasons  why  some  think  it  contrary  to  common  Seme  tQ 
suppose  those  Things  which  are  necessary^  to  be  worthy  of 
either  Praise  or  Blame. 

Tt  is  abundantly  affirmed  and  urged  by  Arminian  writers, 
that  it  is  contrary  lo  common  sense^  and  the  natural  notions  and 
apprehensions  of  mankind,  to  suppose  otherwise  than  that  ne- 
cessity (making  no  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  ne- 
cessity) is  inconsistent  with  Virtue  and  Vice,  Praise  and  Blame, 
Reward  and  Punishment,  And  their  arguments  from  hence 
have  been  greatly  triumphed  in ;  and  have  been  not  a  little 
perplexing  to  many  who  have  been  friendly  to  the  truth,  as 
clearly  revealed  in  the  holy  Scriptures :  it  has  seemed  to  them 
indeed  difficult  to  reconcile  Calvinistic  doctrines  with  the  no- 
tions men  commonly  have  of  justice  and  equity.  The  true 
reasons  of  it  seem  to  be  the  following  : 

I,  {t  is  indeed  a  very  plain  dictate  of  common  Sense,  that 
natural  necessity  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  just  Praise  or 
Blame.  If  men  do  things  which  in  themselves  are  very  g^'^od, 
fit  to  be  brought  to  pass,  and  attended  with  very  happy  effects, 
properly  against  their  wills  ;  or  do  them  from  a  necessity  that 
IS  without  their  wills,  or  with  which  their  wills  have  no  concern 
or  connection ;  then  it  is  a  plain  dictate  of  common  sense, 
that  such  doings  are  none  of  their  virtue,  nor  have  they  any 
moral  good  in  them ;  and  that  the  persons  are  not  worthy 
to  be  rewarded  or  praised ;  or  at  all  esteemed,  honoured  o^ 
Joved  on  thi^t  account,     And  on  the  other  hand,  that  if^  from 
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like  necessity,  they  do  those  things  which  in  themselves  are 
very  unhappy  and  pernicious,  and  do  them  because  they, 
<^annot  help  it.;  the  necessity  is  such,  that  it  is  all  one  whether 
they  will  them  or  no ;  and  the  reason  why  they  are  done  is 
from  necessity  only,  and  not  from  their  wills  :  it  is  a  very  plain 
dictate  of  common  Sense  that  they  are  not  at  all  to  blame  ; 
there  is  no  vice,  fault  or  moral  evil  at  all  in  the  effect  done ; 
nor  are  they  who  are  thus  necessitated  in  any  wise  worthy 
to  be  punished,  hated,  or  in  the  least  disrespected  on  that  ac- 
count. 

In  like  manner,  if  things  in  themselves  good  and  desirable 
are  absolutely  impossible,  with    a  natural    impossibility,  the 
universal  reason  of  mankind  teaches,  that  this  whon^  arid  per' 
fectly  excuses  persons  in  their  not  doing  them. 

And  it  is  also  a  plain  dictate  of  common  Sense,  that  if 
doing  things  in  themselves  good,  or  avoiding  things  in  them- 
selves evil,  Is  not  absolutely  impossible^  with  such  a  natural 
impossibility,  but  very  difficulty  with  a  natural  difficulty  ;  that 
is,  a  difficulty  prior  <o,  and  not  at  all  consisting  in  will  and 
inclination  itself,  and  which  would  remain  the  same  let  the  in- 
clination be  what  it  will ;  then  a  person's  neglect  or  omission 
is  excused  in  some  measure^  though  not  wholly  ;  his  sin  is  less 
aggravated,  than  if  the  thing  to  be  done  were  easy.  And  if 
instead  of  difficulty  and  hinderance,  there  be  a  contrary  natural 
propensity  in  the  state  of  things  to  the  thing  to  be  done  or 
effect  to  be  brought  to  pass,  abstracted  from  any  consideration 
of  the  inclination  of  the  heart ;  though  the  propensity  be  not 
so  great  as  to  amount  to  a  natural  necessity,  yet  being  some 
approach  to  it,  so  that  the  doing  of  the  good  thing  be  very 
much  from  this  natural  tendency  in  the  state  of  things,  and 
but  little  from  a  good  inclination  ;  then  it  is  a  dictate  of  com- 
mon Sense,  that  there  is  so  much  the  less  virtue  in  what  is 
done ;  and  so  it  is  less  praiseworthy  and  rewardable.  The 
reason  is  easy,  viz,  because  such  a  natural  i>ropensity  or  ten- 
dency is  an  approach  to  natural  necessity  ;  and  the  greater  the 
propensity,  still  so  much  the  nearer  is  the  approach  to  necessi- 
ty. And  therefore,  as  natural  necessity  takes  away  or  shuts  out 
all  virtue,  so  this  propensity  approaches  to  an  abolition  of  vir- 
tue ;  that  is,  it  diminishes  it.  And  on  the  other  hand,  natural 
difficulty,  in  the  state  of  things,  is  an  approach  \o  natural  im- 
possibility. And  as  the  latter,  when  it  is  complete  and  abso- 
lute, wholly  takes  away  Blame  ;  so  such  difticulty  takes  away 
jsome  Blame,  or  diminishes  Blame,  and  makes  the  thing  done  to 
be  less  worthy  of  punishment. 

II.  Men,  in  tneir  first  use  of  such  phrases  as  these,  must^ 
cannot^  cannot  help  i>,  cannot  avoid  i/,  necessary^  unable^  im- 
possible^ unavoidable^  irresistible^  4^c,  use  them  to  signify  a 
necessity  of  constraint  or  restraint,  a  natural  necessity  or  im-r 
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pOBBibilitv ;  <Mr  some  necessity  that  the  will  has  nothing  to  do 
in :  which  may  be,  whether  men  will  or  no ;  and  which  may 
be  supposed  to  be  just  the  same,  let  men^s  inclinations  and 
desires  oe  what  they  will.  Such  kind  of  terms  in  their  original 
usey  I  suppo^  among  all  nations,  are  relative ;  carrying  in 
their  signincation  (as  was  before  observed)  a  reference  or  res- 
pect to  some  contrary  will,  desire  or  endeavour,  which,  it  is 
supposed,  iSf  or  may  be,  in  the  case.  All  men  find,  and  be* 
gin  to  find  in  early  childhood,  that  there  are  innumerable 
things  that  cannot  be  done,  which  they  desire  to  do;  and 
innumerable  things,  which  they  are  averse  to,  that  must  be, 
they  cannot  avoid  them,  they  will  be,  whether  they  choose 
them  or  no.  It  is  to  express  this  necessity,  which  men  so  soon 
aDd  so  oflen  And,  and  which  so  greatly  and  early  affects  them 
in  innumerable  cases,  that  such  terms  and  phrases  are  first 
formed:  and  it  is  to  signify  such  a  necessity,  that  they  are 
first  used,  and  that  they  are  most  constantly  used  in  the 
common  affairs  of  life ;  and  not  to  signify  any  such  metaphy- 
sicalf  speculative  and  abstract  notion,  as  that  connection  m 
the  nature  or  course  of  things,  which  is  between  the  subject 
and  predicate  of  a  proposition,  and  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  certain  truth  of  that  proposition  ;  to  signify  which,  they 
who  employ  themselves  in  philosophical  enquiries  into  the 
first  origin  and  metaphysical  relations  and  dependences  of 
things,  have  borrowed  these  terms  for  want  of  others.  But 
we  grow  up  from  our  cradles  in  the  use  of  terms  and  phrases 
entirely  different  from  this,  and  carrying  a  sense  exceeding  di- 
verse fi-om  that  in  which  they  are  coinmonly  used  in  the  con- 
troversy between  Arminians  and  Calvinists.  And  it  being, 
as  was  said  before,  a  dictate  of  the  universal  sense  of  man- 
kind^ evident  to  us  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  think,  that  the 
necessity  signified  by  these  terms,  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
first  learn  them,  does  excuse  persons,  and  free  them  from  all 
Fault  or  Blame ;  hence  our  ideas  of  excusableness  or  faultless- 
ness  is  tied  to  these  terms  and  phrases  by  a  strong  habit,  which 
is  be^n  in  childhood,  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  speak,  and  grows 
up  with  us,  and  is  strengthened  by  constant  use  and  custom, 
the  connection  growing  stronger  and  stronger. 

The  habitual  connection  which  is  in  men^s  minds  be* 
tween  Blamelessness  and  those  forementioned  terms,  must^ 
cannot,  unable^  necessary^  impossible,  unavoidable,  ^.  becomes 
very  strong,  because^  as  soon  as  ever  men  begin  to  use  reason 
and  speech,  they  have  occasion  to  excuse  themselves  from 
the  natural  necessity  si^ified  by  these  terms,  in  numerous 
instances. — /  cannot  do  it — I  comd  not  help  it. — And  all  maJi-> 
kind  have  constant  and  daily  occasion  to  use  such  phrases  in 
this  sense,  to  excuse  themselves  and  others,  in  almost  all  the 
concerns  of  life,  with  respect  to  disappointments,  and  things 
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that  happen,  which  concern  and  affect  ourselves  and  others, 
that  are  hurtful,  or  disagreeable  to  us  or  them,  or  things  desi* 
rable,  that  we  or  others  fail  to  obtain. 

That  our  being  accustomed  to  an  union  of  different  ideas 
from  early  childhood,  makes  the  habitual  connection  exceed- 
ing strong,  as  though  such  connection  were  owing  to  nature^ 
is  manifest  in  innumerable  instances.  It  is  altogether  by 
such  an  habitual  connection  of  ideas  that  men  judse  of  the 
bigness  or  distance  of  the  objects  of  sight  from  their  appear- 
ance. Thus  it  is  owing  to  such  a  connection  early  established, 
and  growing  up  with  a  person,  that  he  judges  a  mountain, 
which  he  sees  at  ten  miles  distance,  to  be  bigffer  than  his 
nose,  or  further  off  than  the  end  of  it.  Havingbeen  used  so 
long  to  join  a  considerable  distance  and  magnitude  with  sucb 
an  appearance,  men  imagine  it  is  by  a  dictate  of  natural  sense : 
whereas,  it  would  be  quite  otherwise  with  -one  that  had  his 
eyes  newly  opened,  wJio  had  been  bom  blind :  he  would  have 
the  same  visible  appearance,  but  natural  sense  would  dictate 
no  such  thing  concerning  the  magnitude  or  distance  of  what 
appeared. 

III.  When  men,  after  they  bad  been  so  habituated  to 
connect  ideas  of  Innocency  or  blamelessness  with  such  terms, 
that  the  union  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  mere  nature,  come 
to  hear  the  same  terms  used,  and  learn  to  use  them  in  the 
forementioned  new  and  metaphysical  sense,  to  si^iify  quite 
another  sort  of  necessity,  which  has  no  such  kind  of  relation 
to  a  contrary  supposable  will  and  endeavour ;  the  notion  of 
plain  and  manifest  Blamelessness,  by  this  means,  is,  by  a 
strong  i^ejudjce,  insensibly  and  unwarily  transferred  to  a  case 
to  which  it  by  no  means  belongs  :  the  change  of  the  use  of  the 
terms  to  a  signiiication  which  is  very  diverse  not  being  taken 
notice  of  or  adverted  to.  And  there  are  several  reasons  why 
it  is  not. 

h  The  terms,  as  used  l^  philosophers,  are  not  very  dis* 
tinct  and  dear  in  their  meaning:  few  use' them  in  a  fixed  de* 
terminate  sense.  On  the  contrary,  their  meaning  is  very 
vague  and  confused,  which  commonly  happens  to  the  words 
used  to  signify  things  intellectual  and  moral,  and  to  eicpress 
what  Mr.  Locke  cdls  mixt  modes.  Jf  men  had  a  clear  and 
distinct  understanding  of  what  is  intended  by  these  metaphy* 
jical  terms,  they  would  be  able  more  easily  to  compare  them 
with  their  original  and  common  Sense  ;  and  so  would  not  be 
easily  led  into  delusion  by  words  of  this  sort. 

2.  The  change  of  the  signification  of  terms  is  the  more 
insensible,  because  the  things  signified,  though  indeed  very 
different,  yet  do  in  some  genercus  agree.  In  necessitffy  that 
which  is  mlgarhf  so  called,  there  is  a  strong  connection  be- 
tween the  Uiing  said  to  be  necessary,  and  something  antece^ 
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dent  to  it,  in  the  order  of  nature ;  so  there  is  also  a  philosophi- 
cal necessity.  And  though  in  both  kinds  of  necessity,  the 
connection  cannot  be  called  by  that  name,  with  relation  to  an 
opposite  will  or  endeavour  to  which  it  is  superior  ;  which  is 
the  case  in  vulgar  necessity ;  yet  in  both  the  connection 
is  prior  to  will  and  endeavour,  and  so,  in  some  respect, 
superior.  In  both  kinds  of  necessity,  there  is  a  foundation 
for  b(»me  ccrlaiiity  of  the  proposition  that  tifhrms  the  event. — 
The  terras  used  being  the  same,  and  the  things  signihed  agree- 
ing ill  these  and  some  other  general  circumstances,  and  the 
exprcsisiofii^  as  used  by  philosophers  being  not  well  defined, 
and  iio  of  obst  ure  and  loose  signification  ;  hence  persons  are 
not  aware  of  I  lie  great  diflerence  ;  the  notions  of  innocence 
or  f'lulUricsN  which  were  so  strongly  associated  with  them,  and. 
were  strictly  uiiited  in  their  minds  ever  since  they  can  remem- 
ber, remain  u*iiied  with  them  still,  as  if  the  union  were  alto- 
gether naturui  ^md  necessary  ;  and  they  that  go  about  to  make 
a  separation,  »ti<mto  them  to  do  great  violence  even  to  nature 
itself. 

IV.  Another  reason  why  it  appears  difficult  to  reconcile  it 
with  reason  that  men  should  be  blamed  for  that  which  is  ne- 
cessary with  a  moral  necessity  (which,  as  ivas  observed  before, 
is  a  species  of  philosophical  necessity)  is,  that  for  want  of  due 
consideration,  men  inwardly  entertain  that  apprehension,  that 
this  necessity  may  be  against  men^s  wills  and  sincere  endea-^ 
vours.  They  go  away  with  that  notion,  that  men  may  truly 
will,  and  wish  and  strive  that  it  may  be  otheiwise,  but  that  in- 
vincible necessity  stands  in  the  way.  And  many  think  thus 
concerning  themselves  :  some  wicked  men  think  they  wish  that 
they  were  good,  and  that  they  loved  God  and  hoHness :  but  yet 
do  not  find  that  their  wishes  produce  the  effecU-T-The  reasons 
why  men  think  thus,  are  as  follow : 

1.  They  find  what  may  be  called  an  indirect  willingness 
to  have  a  better  will,  in  the  manner  before  observed.  For  it 
is  impossible  and  a  contradiction  to  suppose  the  will  to  be 
directly  and  properly  against  itself.  And  they  do  not  consider 
that  this  indirect  willingness  is  entirely  a  different  thing  firom 
property  willing  what  is  the  duty  and  virtue  required ;  and 
that  there  is  no  virtue  in  that  sort  of  willingness  which  they 
have.  They  do  not  consider  that  the  volitions  which  a 
wicked  man  may  have  that  he  loved  God,  are  no  acts  of  the 
will  at  all  against  the  moral  evil  of  not  loving  God  ;  but  only 
some  disagreeable  consequences.  But  the  making  of  the 
requisite  distinction  requires  more  care  of  reflection  and 
thought  than  most  men  are  used  to.  And  men,  through  a  pre- 
judice in  their  own  favour,  are  disposed  to  think  well  of  their 
own  desires  and  dispositions,  and  to  account  them  good  and 
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virtuous,  though  their  respect  to  virtue  be  onlf  indirect  uid  re* 
moie^  and  that  it  is  nothing  at  all  virtuous  that  trulj  excites  •r 
terminates  their  inclinations. 

2.  Another  thing  that  insensibly  leads  and  beguiles  men 
into  a  supposition  that  this  moral  necessitv  or  impossibilitv  is» 
or  may  be  against  men's  wills  and  true  enaeavours,  is  the  deri- 
vation of  the  terms  often  used  to  express  it  Such  words  for 
instance,  as  unable^  unavoidable^  impossible^  irresistible  ;  which 
carry  a  plain  reference  to  a  supposable  power  exerted,  endea- 
vours used,  resistance  made,  in  opposition  to  the  necessity ; 
and  the  persons  that  hear  them  not  considering  nor  suspecting 
but  that  they  are  used  in  their  proper  sense :  that  sense  being 
therefore  understood,  there  does  naturally,  and  as  it  were  ne- 
cessarily arise  in  their  minds  a  supposition,  that  it  may  be  so 
indeed,  that  true  desires  and  endeavours  may  take  place,  but 
that  invincible  necessity  stands  in  the  way  and  rettders  them 
vain  and  to  no  effect 

y.  Another  thing  which  makes  persons  more  ready  to 
suppose  «t  to  be  contrary  to  reason,  that  men  should  be  ex* 
posed  to  the  punishments  thretitened  to  sin  for  doing  those- 
things  which  are  morally  necessary,  or  not  domg  those  thingt 
which  are  morally  impossible,  is,  that  imagination  strengthens 
the  argument,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  power  and  iQiluence  of 
the  seeming  reasons  against  it,  from  the  greatness  of  that 
punishment.  To  allow  that  they  may  be  justlv  exposed  to  a 
small  punishment,  would  not  be  so  difficult  Whereas,  if  there 
were  any  good  reason  in  the  case,  if  it  were  truly  a  dictate  of 
reason,  that  such  necessity  was  inconsistent  with  faultiness  or 
just  punishment,  the  demonstration  would  be  equally  certain 
with  respect  to  a  9mall  punishment,  or  any  punishment  at  aU, 
as  a  very  great  one :  but  it  is  not  equally  easy  to  the  imagina- 
tion. They  that  argue  against  the  justice  of  damning  men  for 
those  things  that  are  thus  necessary^  seem  to  make  their  argu- 
ment tl^  stronger,  by  setting  forth  the  greatness  of  the  punish- 
ment in  strong  expressions : — ^^^  That  a  man  should  be  cast  inte 
eternal  burnings,  ^at  he  should  be  made  to  fry  in  hell  to  all 
eternity  for  those  things  which  he  had  no  power  to  avoids 
:ftBd  was  under  a  fatal,  unfrustrable,  invincible  necessity  of  do- 
ing, &c," 
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It  i$  agreeable  to  common  Sense^  and  the  natural  Notions  of 
Mcaikindy  to  suppose  moral  Necessity  to  be  consistent  with 
Praise  and  Blamcy  Reward  mid  Punishment. 

Whetber  tbe  reasons  that  have  been  ^en,  why  it  ap- 
pears difficult  to  some  persons  to  reconcile  with  common 
Sense  the  praising  or  blaming,  rewarding  or  punishing  those 
tilings  which  are  morally  necessary,  are  thought  satisfactory 
or  not ;  yet  it  most  evidently  appears  by  the  foHbwing  things^ 
^t  if  this  matter  be  rightly  understood,  setting  aside  all 
delusion  arising  from  die  impropriety  and  ambiguity  of  terms, 
Ais  is  not  at  aH  inconsistent  with  the  natural  apprehensions 
•f  mankind,  and  that  s^ase  of  things  which  is  found  every 
where  in  die  craimon  people ;  who  are  fiirthest  from  having 
their  thoughts  perverted  from  their  natural  channel  by  meta* 
physical  and  philosophical  subtilties ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  alto- 
gether agreeable  to,  and  the  very  voice  and  dictate  of  this  na» 
tural  and  vulgar  Sense. 

L  Thiti  win  appear,  if  we  consider  what  the  vulgar  No- 
tion of  blameworthiness  is.  The  idea  which  the  common 
people,  through  all  ages  and  nations,  have  of  faultiness,  I  sup- 
pose to  be  plainly  this  ;.  a  person  being  or  doing  ynnrng^  with 
Ms  own  wul  ana  pleasure  ;  containing  these  two  things ;  L 
His  doing  wrongs  when  he  does  as  he  pleases.  3.  His  pleasure 
being  wrong.  Or,  in  other  words,  perhaps  more  intelligibly 
expressing  their  Notion ;  a  person  having  nis  heart  wrongs  and 
domg  wrong  from  his  heart.  And  this  is  the  sum  total  of  the 
6iatter« 

The  common  people  do  not  ascend  up  in  their  reflections 
md  abstractions  to  the  metaphysical  sources,  relations  and  de- 
pendencies of  things,  in  order  to  form  their  Notion  of  faultiness 
or  blameworthiness.  They  do  not  wait  till  they  have  decided 
by  titoir  lefinings  what  first  determines  the  will,  whether  it  be 
determined  by  something  extrinsic  or  intrinsic  ;  whether  voli- 
tion determines  volition,  or  whether  the  understanding  deter- 
mines the  will ;  whether  there  be  any  such  thing  as  metaphysi- 
cians mean  by  contingence  (if  they  have  any  meaning ;)  whe- 
ther there  be  a  sort  of  a  stranee  unaccountable  sovereignty  in 
tbe  will,  in  the  exercise  of  which,  by  its  own  sovereign  acts,  it 
brings  to  pass  all  its  own  sovereign  acts.  They  do  not  take 
any  part  of  then:  Notion  of  fault  or  blame  from  the  resolution 
of  %ny  such  questions.    If  this  were  the  case,  there  are  multi- 
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tudes,  yea  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind,  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  thousand,  would  live  and  die  mthout 
iiamg  any  such  Notion  as  that  of  fauh  ever  entering  intd 
their  beads,  or  without  to  much  as  once  having  any  concep- 
tion that  any  bod]^  was  to  be  either  blamed  or  commended  foft 
any  thing.  If  tlus  were  the  case,  it  would  be  a  long  time 
before  men  came  to  have  such  Notions.  Whereas  it  is  mani- 
fest, they  are  in  fact  some  of  the  first  Notions  that  appear  in 
•children  ;  who  discover,  as  soon  as  they  can  think,  or  speak,  or 
act  at  all  as  rational  creatures,  a  Sense  of  desert.  And  certainly, 
in  forming  their  Notion  of  it,  they  make  no  use  of  metaphysics. 
All  the  ground  they  go  upon  consists  in  these  two  things  ;  ex- 
perience^ and  a  natural  sensation  of  a  certain  fitness  or  agreea- 
oleness  which  there  is  in  uniting  such  moral  evil  as  is  above 
described,  viz.  a  being  or  doing  wrong  with  the  wiU^  and  resent- 
ment in  others,  and  pain  inflicted  on  the  person  in  whom  this 
moral  evil  is.  Which  ncOund  Sense  is  what  we  call  by  the  name 
of  conscience. 

It  is  true,  the  common  people  and  children,  in  their  Notion 
of  any  faulty  act  or  deed  of  any  person,  do  suppose  that  it  is 
the  person^s  own  act  and  deed.  But  this  is  all  that  belongs  to 
what  they  understand  by  a  thing  being  a  p«'son^s  oton  deed  or 
action  ;  even  that  it  is  something  done  by  him  o(  choice.  That 
some  exercise  or  motion. should  begin  of  itself^  does  not  belong 
to  their  Notion  of  an  action  or  doing.  If  so,  it  would  belong 
to  their  Notion  of  it  that  it  is  the  cause  of  its  own  beginning  : 
and  that  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  it  is  before  it  begins  to  he. 
Nor  is  their  Notion  of  (xn  action  some  motion  or  exercise,  that 
begins  accidentally  without  any  cause  or  reason  ;  for  that  is 
contrary  to  one  of  the  prime  dictates  of  common  Sense,  name- 
ly, that  every  thing  that  begins  to  be,  has  some  cause  or  reason 
why  it  is. 

The  common  people,  in  their  Notion  of  a  faulty  or  praise* 
worthy  work  done  by  any  one,  do  suppose,  that  the  man  doed 
it  in  the  exercise  of  liberty.  But  then  their  Notion  of  Uberty 
is  only  a  person  having  an  opportunity  of  doin^  as  he  pleases. 
They  have  no  Notion  of  liberty  consisting  m  the  will  first 
acting,  and  so  causing  its  own  acts;  determinii^,  and  so 
causing  its  own  determinations ;  or  choosing,  and  so  caus- 
ing its  own  choice.  Such  a  Notion  of  liberty  is  what  none 
have,  but  those  that  have  darkened  their  own  minds  with  con- 
ihsed  metaphysical  speculation,  and  abstruse  and  ambiguous* 
terms.  If  a  man  is  not  restrained  firom  acting  as  his  will  deter- 
mines, or  constrained  to  act  otherwise;  then  he  has  liberty, 
according  :to  common  Notions  of  Hber^,  without  taking  into 
the  idea  that  srand  contradiction  of  all,  the  determinations  of  a 
man's  fi^ee  will  being  the  eflfects  of  the  determinations  of  his 
free  vrilL — Nor  have  men  commonly  any  Notion  of  freedom 
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C6n8i8t]fig  in  indifference.  For  if  so,  then  it  would  be  agrees- 
We  to  their  Notion,  that  the  greater  indifference  men  act  with, 
the  more  freedom  they  act  with ;  whereas,  the  reverse  is  true^ 
He  that  in  acting  proceeds  with  the  fullest  inclination,  does 
what  he  does  with  the  greater  freedom,  according  to  common 
Sense,  And  so  far  is  it  from  being  agreeable  to  common  Sense 
that  such  liberty  as  consists  in  indifference  is  requisite  to  praise 
or  blame,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  dictate  of  every  man's  na^ 
tural  sense  through  the  world  is,  that  the  further  he  is  from  be* 
in^  indifferent  in  his  acting  good  or  evil,  and  the  more  he  does 
eiUier  with  fuU  and  strong  inclination,  the  more  is  he  esteemed 
or  abhorred,  commended  or  condemned. 

11.  If  it  were  inconsistent  with  the  common  Sense  of 
iBankind,  that  men  should  be  either  blamed  or  condenmed  in 
any  volitions,  in  ease  of  moral  necessity  or  impossibihty ; 
then  it  would  surely  also  be  agreeable  to  the  same  Sense 
and  reason  of  mankmd,  that  the  nearer  the  case  approaches 
to  such  a  moral  necessity  or  impossibility — either  through  a 
strong  antecedent  moral  propensity,  on  the  one  hand,*  or  a 
great  antecedent  opposition  and  difficulty^  on  the  other — ^the 
nearer  does  it  approach  to  a  person  being  neither  blaroeaUe 
nor  conmiendable  ^  so  that  acts  exerted  with  such  preceding 
propensity f  would  be  worthy  of  proportionably  less  praise  ;  and 
when  omitted^  the  act  being  attended  with  such  difficulty, 
the  omission  would  be  worthy  of  the  less  blame.  It  is  so,  aa 
was  observed  before,  with  natural  necessity  and  impossibility, 
propensity  and  difficulty :  as  it  is  a  plain  dictate  of  tlie  sense 
of  all  mankind,  that  natural  necessity  and  impossibility  take 
away  all  blame  and  praise ;  and  therefore,  that  the  nearer  the 
approach  is  to  these,  through  previous  propensity  or  diffi^ 
culty,  so  praise  and  blame  are  proportionably  diminished. 
And  if  it  were  as  much  a  dictate  of  common  Sense  that 
moral  necessity  of  doing,  or  impossibility  of  avoiding,  takes 
away  all  praise  and  blame,  as  that  natural  necessity  or  im- 
possibility does ;  then  by  a  perfect  parity  of  reason,  it  would 
be  as  much  the  dictate  of  common  Sense,  that  an  approach 
#f  moral  necessity  of  doing,  or  impossibility  of  avoiding, 
diminishes  praise  and  blame,  as  that  an  approach  to  natural 
necessity  and  impossibility  does  so.  It  is  equally  the  voice 
of  common  Sense,  that  persons  are  excusable  in  part^  in  neg- 
lecting things  difficult  against  their  wills,  as  that  they  are  cxcu-- 
sable  wholly  in  neglecting  things  impossible  against  their  wills. 
And  if  it  made  no  difference,  whetner  the  impossibility  were 
natural  and  against  the  will,  or  moral,  lying  in  the  will,  with, 
regard  to  excusableness ;  so  neither  would  it  make  any  dif- 

*  It  ie  here  argned,  on  Bapposition  that  not  all  propensity  implies  moral  nm 
kemiiy,  bat  only  nome  very  hisn  de^ee ;  which  norre  will  deny. 
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ference,  whether  the  difficulty,  or  approach  to  necessity  be  na- 
tural against  the  wiU,  or  moral,  lying  in  the  propensity  of  the 
will. 

But  It  is  apparent  that  the  reverse  of  these  things  is  true* 
If  there  be  an  approach  to  a  moral  necessity  in  a  man^s  exer- 
tion of  good  acts  of  will,  they  being  the  exercise  of  a  strong 
propensity  to  good  and  a  very  powerfiil  love  to  virtue  ;  it  is 
so  tar  from  being  the  dictate  of  common  Sense  that  he  is  less 
virtuous,  and  the  less  to  be  esteemed,  loved  and  praised, 
that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  natural  Notions  of  all  mankind,  that 
he  is  so  much  the  better  man^  worthy  of  greater  respect,  and 
higher  commendation.  And  the  stronger  the  inclination  is, 
and  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  necessity  in  that  respect; 
or  to  impossibility  of  neglecting  the  virtuous  act,  or  of  doing 
a  vicious  one ;  still  the  more  virtuous,  and  worthy  of  higher 
commendation.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  exerts  evil 
acts  of  mind  ;  as,  for  instance,  acts  of  pride  or  malice  from  a 
rooted  and  strong  habit  or  principle  of  haughtiness  and  maU- 
ciousness,  and  a  violent  propensity  of  heart  to  such  acts ;  ac- 
cording to  the  natural  Sense  of  men  he  is  so  far  from  being  the 
less  hatefiil  and  blameable  on  that  account,  that  he  is  so  much 
the  more  worthy  to  be  detested  and  condemned  by  all  that  ob- 
serve him. 

Moreover,  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  Notion 
which  mankind  commonly  have  of  a  blameable  or  praiseworthy 
act  of  the  will,  that  it  is  an  act  which  is  not  determined  W  an 
antecedent  bias  or  motive,  but  by  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
will  itself;  because,  if  so,  the  greater  hand  such  causes  have 
in  determining  any  acts  of  the  will,  so  much  the  less  virtuous 
or  vicious  would  they  be  accounted ;  and  the  less  hand,  the 
more  virtuous  or  vicious.  Whereas,  the  reverse  is  true  :  men 
do  not  think  a'good  act  to  be  the  less  praiseworthy  for  the  agent 
being  much  determined  in  it  by  a  good  inclination  or  a  good 
motive,  but  the  more.  And  if  ^ood  inclination,  or  motive, 
has  but  little  influence  in  determming  the  agent,  they  dofnot 
think  his  act  so  much  the  more  virtuous,,  but  the  less.  Xnd 
so  concerning  evil  acts,  which  are  determined  by  evil  motives 
or  inclinations. 

Yea,  if  it  be  supposed  that  good  or  evil  dispositions  are 
implanted  in  the  hearts  of  men  by  nature  itself  (which,  it  is 
certain,' is  vulgarly  supposed  in  innumerable  cases)  yet  it  is 
not  commonly  supposed  that  men  are  worthy  of  no  praise  or 
dispraise  for  such  dispositions  ;  although  what  is  natural  is 
undoubtedly  necessary,  nature  being  prior  to  all  acts  of  the 
will  whatsoever.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a  man  appears  to 
be  of  a  very  haushty  or  malicious  disposition,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  so  by  nis  natural  temper,  it  is  no  vulgar  Notion, 
no  dictate  of  the  common  Sense  and  apprehension  of  men,  that 
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such  dispositions  are  no  vices  or  moral  evils,  or  that  such  per- 
sons  are  not  worthy  of  disesteem,  or  odium  and  dishonour ; 
or  that  the  proud  or  malicious  acts  which  flow  from  such 
natural  dispositions  are  worthy  of  no  resentment  Yea,  such 
vile  natural  dispositions,  and  the  strength  of  them,  will  com- 
monly be  mentioned  rather  as  an  aggravation  of  the  wicked 
acts  that  come  from  such  a  fountain,  than  an  extenuation 
of  them.  It  being  natural  for  men  to  act  thus,  is  often  ob- 
served by  men  in  the  height  of  their  indignation :  they  will 
say,  "  It  is  his  very  nature :  he  is  of  a  vile  natural  temper; 
it  is  as  natural  to  him  to  act  so,  as  it  is  to  breathe ;  he  cannot 
help  serving  the  devil,  &c.'^  But  it  is  not  thus  with  regard 
to  hurtiul  mischievous  things,  that  any  are  the  subjects  or 
occasions  of,  by  natured  necessity^  against  their  inclinations. 
In  such  a  case,  the  necessity,  by  the  common  voice  of  man- 
kind, will  be  spoken  of  as  a  full  excuse. — Thus  it  is  very  plain, 
that  common  Sense  makes  a  vast  difference  between  these  two 
kinds  of  necessity,  as  to  the  judgment  it  makes  of  their  in- 
fluence on  the  moral  quality  and  desert  of  men^s  actions. 

And  these  dictates  are  so  natural  and  necessary,  that  it  may 
be  very  much  doubted  whether  the  Arminians  themselves  have 
ever  got  rid  of  them ;  yea,  their  greatest  doctors,  that  have 
gone  furthest  in  defence  of  their  metaphysical  Notions  of  liber- 
ty, and  have  brought  their  arguments  to  their  greatest  strength, 
and  as  they  suppose  to  a  demonstration,  against  the  consis- 
tence of  virtue  and  vice  with  any  necessity  :  it  is  to  be  ques- 
tioned whether  there  is  so  much  as  one  of  them,  but  that,  if  he 
suffered  very  much  from  the  injurious  acts  of  a  man,  under  the 
power  of  an  invincible  haughtmess  and  malignancy  of  temper, 
would  not,  from  the  forementioned  natural  sense  of  mind,  resent 
it  far  otherwise  than  if  as  great  sufferings  came  upon  him  from 
the  wind  that  blows,  and  the  fire  that  burns  by  natural  necessity ; 
and  otherwise  than  he  would,  if  he  suffered  as  much  from  the 
conduct  of  a  man  perfectly  delirious ;  yea,  though  he  first 
brought  his  distraction  upon  him  some  way  by  his  own  fault 

Some  seem  to  disdain  the  distinction  that  we  make  be- 
tween natural  and  moral  necessity^  as  though  it  were  altogether 
impertinent  in  this  controversy:  ^^that  which  is  necessary, 
say  they,  is  necessary ;  it  is  that  which  must  be,  and  cannot 
be  prevented.  And  that  which  is  impossible,  is  impossible, 
and  cannot  be  done :  and,  therefore,  none  can  be  to  blame  for 
not  doing  iV*  And  such  comparisons  are  made  use  of,  as  the 
commanding  of  a  man  to  walk  who  has  lost  his  le^,  and  con- 
demning him  and  punishing  him  for  not  obeying;  mviting  and 
calling  upon  a  man,  who  is  shut  up  in  a  strong  prison,  to  come 
forth,  &c.  But,  in  these  things  Arminians  are  very  unreason- 
able. Let  common  sense  determine  whether  there  be  not  a 
great  difference  between  those  two  cases;  the  one,  that  of  a 
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man  who  has  offended  his  prince,  and  is  cast  into  prison ;  and 
after  he  has  lain  there  awhile,  the  king  comes  to  him,  calls 
him  to  come  forth ;  and  tells  him,  that  if  he  will  do  so,  alid 
will  fall  down  before  him  and  humbly  b^  his  pardon,  he  shall 
be  forgiven,  and  set  at  liberty,  and  also  be  greatly  enriched, 
and  advanced  to  honour :  the  prisoner  heartily  repents  of  the 
folly  and  wickedness  of  his  offence'  against  his  prince^  is 
thoroughly  disposed  to  abase  himself,  and  accept  of  the  king^s 
offer ;  but  is  confined  by  strong  walls,  with  gates  of  brass  and 
bars  of  iron.  The  other  case  is,  that  of  a  man  who  is  of  a 
very  unreasonable  spirit,  of  a  haughty,  ungrateful,  wilful  dis* 
petition ;  and  moreover,  has  been  brought  up  in  traitorous 
principles ;  and  has  his  heart  possessed  with  an  extreipe  and 
mveterate  enmity  to  his  lawful  sovereign ;  and  for  his  rebellion 
is  cast  into  prison,  and  lies  long  there,  loaded  with  heavy 
chains,  and  in  miserable  circumstances.     At  length  the  com- 

Eassionate  prince  comes  to  the  prison,  orders  his  chains  to  be 
nocked  off,  and  his  prison  doors  to  be  set  wide  open ;  calk 
to  him,  and  teUs  him,  if  he  will  come  forth  to  him,  and  faO 
down  before  him,  acknowledge  that  he  has  treated  him  un- 
worthily, and  ask  his  forgiveness ;  he  shall  be  forgiven,  set  at 
liberty,  and  set  in  a  place  of  ereat  dignity  and  profit  in  his. 
court.  But  he  is  so  stout  and  full  of  haughty  malignity,  that 
he  cannot  be  willing  to  accept  the  oflfer:  his  rooted  strong 
pride  and  malice  have  perfect  power  over  him,  and  as  it  were 
bind  him,  by  binding  his  heart :  the  opposition  of  his  heart  has 
the  mastery  over  him,  having  an  influence  on  his  mind  far  su- 
perior to  the  king^s  grace  and  condescension  and  to  all  his 
kind  offers  and  promises.  Now  is  it  agreeable  to  common 
sense  to  assert  and  stand  to  it,  that  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween these  two  cases  as  to  any  worthiness  of  blame  in  the 
prisoners ;  because,  forsooth,  there  is  a  necessity  in  both,  and 
the  required  act  in  each  case  is  impossible  ?  It  is  true,  a  man^s 
evil  dispositions  mav  be  as  strong  and  immoveable  as  the  bars 
of  a  castle.  But  who  cannot  see,  that  when  a  man,  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  is  said  to  be  unable  to  obey  the  command,  the  expres- 
sion is  used  improperly,  and  not  in  the  sense  it  has  originally 
and  in  common  speech  T  and  that  it  may  properly  be  said  to 
be  in  the  rebel's  power  to  come  out  of  prison,  seeing  he  can 
easily  do  it  if  he  pleases ;  tlK>ugh  by  reason  of  his  vile  temper  of 
heart,  which  is  fixed  and  rooted,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should 
please  him  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  I  presume  there  is  no  person  of  cood  un- 
derstanding who  impartially  considers  these  things,  out  will 
allow,  that  it  is  not  evident,  fi-om  the  dictates  of  common  sense 
or  natural  notions,  that  moral  necessity  is  inconsistent  with 
praise  and  blame.      And,  therefore,  if  the  Arminians  would 
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prove  any  such  inconsistency,  it  must  be  by  some  philosophical 
and  metaphysical  arguments,  and  not  common  sense. 

*  There  is  a  grand  illusion  in  the  pretended  demonstration 
of  jlrtntntons  from  common  sense.  The  main  strength  of  all 
these  demonstrations  lies  in  that  prejudice,  that  arises  through 
the  msensible  change  of  the  use  and  meaning  of  such  termsas 
liberty,  able,  uiu^le,  nece»tary,impo$»ible,  unavoidable,  htviuci- 
ble,a£twn,  ^.  from  their  original  and  vulgar  sense,  to  a  meta- 
physical sense,  entirely  diverse;  and  the  strong  connection  of 
the  ideas  of  blamelessness,  &c.  with  some  of  these  terms  bv 
a  habit  contracted  and  established,  while  these  (terms  were 
used  m  their  first  meaning.  This  prejudice  and  delusion  are 
the  foundation  of  all  those  positions  they  lay  down  as  maxims 
by  which  most  of  the  scriptures  they  alledge  in  this  controversv' 
are  interpreted,  and  on  which  all  their  pompous  demonstratioM 
from  scripture  and  reason  depend.  From  this  secret  delusion 
and  prejudice  they  have  almost  all  their  advantaaes  :  it  is  th* 
strength  of  their  bulwarks  and  the  odge  of  tEeir  weaponi! 
And  this  » the  mam  ground  of  all  the  right  they  have  to  tr«5 
their  neighbours  m  so  assuming  a  manner,  and  to  insult  othere, 
perhaos  as  wise  and  good  as  themselves,  as  "  weak  bigo?. 
men  tliat  dwell  m  the  dark  caves  of  superstition,  perverself  se! 
obstmately  shuttmg  their  eyes  against  the  noonX  lifht  ene- 
mies to  wmmon  sense,  maintaining  the  firet-born  ofabsurdi- 
ties,  &c.  &C."  But  perhaps  an  impartial  consideration  of  the 
thmgs  which  have  been  observed  in  the  preceding  parts  of  twt 
enquiry,  may  enable  the  lovers  of  truth  Wer  to  judge  who^ 
doctrine  ^  mdeed  a6«,rd,  ab^ruse,  telf^ontradiJhJ,  and^JT- 
consistent  with  common  sense,  and  many  ways  repugnaiit  to  the 
universal  dictates  of  the  reason  of  mankind         ^"6"*^'  *°  "»« 

f  II  ^'^.u',  ^'?™  ^^^  *!fV*8*  '^^''^^  *'ave  been  observed  it  wiU 
follow,  that  It  ,8  agreeable  to  common  Sense  to  supZe  uTt 
the  glorified  saints  have  not  their  freedom  at  all  dimiKed  S 
any  respect ;  and  that  God  himself  has  the  highest  i^Sle  fre^. 

and  that  he  is,  m  the  h«hest  possiLle  respect,  an  agent,  and  acl 

therein,  in  the  hwhest  degree,  necessarily:  ;nd  hTacSonJ  of 

Sl^u^n^""  •"  *^"  ^3^^''^  "*«*  '^»>«o'«*^y  perfect  mZTv^f 
tuous  and  praiseworthy ;  and  are  so  for  that  very  reason  be. 
cause  they  are  most  perfectly  necessary.  ^  ' 
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SECT.  V. 

Objections^  thai  this  Scheme  of  Necessity  renders  all  Means  and 
Endeavours  for  avoiding  Sin^  or  obtaining  Virtue  and  Ha- 
pinessj  vain,  and  to  no  Purpose  ;  and  thai  U  makes  Men  no 
more  than  mere  Machines  in  Affairs  of  Morality  and  Reli' 
giony  answered. 

Arminians  saj.  If  sin  and  virtue  come  to  pass  by  a  ne- 
cessity consisting  in  a  sure  connection  of  causes  and  effects,  an- 
tecedents and  consequents,  it  can  never  be  worth  while  to 
use  any  Means  or  Endeavours  to  obtain  the  one  and  avoid 
the  other ;  seeing  no  endeavours  can  alter  the  futurity  of  the 
event,  which  is  become  necessary  by  a  connection  already  esta- 
blished. 

But  I  desire  that  this  matter  may  be  fiill^  considered ;  and 
that  it  may  be  examined  with  a  thorough  stnctness,  whether  it 
will  follow  that  Endeavours  and  Means,  in  order  to  avoid  or  ob- 
tain any  future  thing,  must  be  more  in  vain,  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  such  a  connection  of  antecedents  and  consequents, 
than  if  the  contrary  be  supposed. 

For  endeavours  to  be  m  vain,  is  for  them  not  to  be  sue- 
cessfid;  that  is  to  say,  for  them  not  eventually  to  be  the 
Means  of  the  thing  aimed  at,  which  cannot  be  but  in  one  of 
these  two  ways ;  either,  frst^  That  although  the  Means  are 
used,  yet  the  event  aimed  at  does  not  follow  ;  or,  secondly^  If 
the  event  does  follow,  it  is  not  because  of  the  Means,  or  from 
any  connection  or  dependence  of  the  event  on  the  Means,  the 
event  would  have  come  to  pass  as  well  without  the  Means  as 
with  them.  If  either  of  these  two  things  are  the  case,  then 
the  Means  are  not  properly  successful,  and  are  truly  in  vain. 
The  success  or  non-success  of  Means,  in  order  to  an  effect,  or 
their  being  in  vain  or  not  in  vain,  consists  in  those  Means  being 
connected,  or  not  connected,  with  the  effect,  in  such  a  manner 
as  this,  viz.  That  the  effect  is  with  the  Means,  and  not  unthout 
them  ;  or,  that  the  being  of  the  effect  is,  on  the  one  hand,  con- 
nected with  Means,  and  the  want  of  the  effect,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  connected  with  the  want  of  the  Means.  If  there  be 
such  a  connection  as  this  between  Means  and  end*,  the  Means 
are  not  in  vain  :  the  more  there  is  of  such  a  connection,  the 
further  they  are  from  being  in  vain ;  and  the  less  of  such  a  con- 
nection, the  more  they  are  in  vain. 

Now,  therefore,  the  question  to  be  answered — in  order  to 
determine,  whether  it  follows  from  this  doctrine  of  the  neces- 
sary connection  between  foregoing  things,  and  consequent  ones. 

VOL.T%  2B 
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that  means  used  in  order  to  any  effect '  are  more  in  vain  than 
they  would  be  otherwise — ^b,  whether  it  follows  from  it,  that 
there  is  less  of  the  forementioned  connection  between  means 
and  effect ;  that  is,  whether  on  the  supposition  of  there  being 
a  real  and  true  connection  between  antecedent  things  and  con- 
sequent ones,  there  must  be  less  of  a  connection  between  Means 
and  effisct,  than  on  the  supposition  of  there  being  no  fixed  con- 
nection between  antecedent  things  and  consequent  ones :  and 
the  very  stating  of  this  question  is  sufficient  to  answer  it.  It 
must  appear  to  every  one  that  will  open  his  eyes,  that  this 
question  cannot  be  affirmed  without  the  grossest  absurdity  and 
inconsistence.  Means  are  foregoing  things,  and  efiects  are  fol- 
lowing things :  And  if  there  were  no  connection  between  fore- 
foing  things  and  following  ones,  there  could  be  no  connection 
etween  means  and  end  ;  and  so  all  means  would  be  wholfy 
vain  and  fruitless.  For  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  some  connection 
that  they  become  successfiil :  It  is  some  connection  observed, 
or  revealed,  or  otherwise  known,  between  antecedent  things 
and  following  ones,  that  directs  in  the  choice  of  means.  And 
if  there,  were  no  such  thing  as  an  established  connection,  there 
could  be  no  choice  as  to  means ;  one  thing  would  have  no 
more  tendency  to  an  effect  than  another ;  there  would  be  no 
such  thing  as  tendency  in  the  case.  All  those  things,  which 
are  successful  means  of  other  things,  do  therein  prove  con- 
nected antecedents  of  them :  and  therefore  to  assert  that  a 
fixed  connection  between  antecedents  and  consequents  makev 
means  vain  and  useless,  or  stands  in  the  way  to  hinder  Ae 
connection  between  means  and  end,  is  just  so  ridiculous  as  to 
say,  that  a  connection  between  antecedents  and  consequents 
stands  in  the  way  to  hinder  a  connection  between  antecedents 
and  consequents. 

Nor  can  any  supposed  connection  of  the  succession  or 
train  of  antecedents  and  consequents  from  the  very  beginning 
of  all  things,  the  connection  being  made  already  sure  and 
necessary,  either  by  established  laws  of  nature,  or  by  these 
together  with  a  decree  of  sovereign  immediate  interpositions 
of  divine  power  on  such  and  such  occasions,  or  any  other 
way  (if  any  other  there  be ;)  I  say,  no  such  necessary  con- 
nection of  a  series  of  antecedents  and  consequents  can  in  Ae 
least  tend  to  hinder,  but  that  the  means  we  use  may  belong  to 
the  series ;  and  so  may  be  some  of  those  antecedents  wrach 
are  connected  with  the  consequents  we  aim  at,  in  the  estab- 
lished course  of  things.  Endeavours  which  we  use,  are  tilings 
that  exist ;  and,  therefore,  they  belong  to  the  general  chain  of 
events ;  all  the  parts  of  which  chain  are  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected :  and  so  Endeavom^  are  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  some  effects,  or  some  consequent  things  or  other.  And 
certainly  this  does  not  hinder  but  that  the  events  thev  arc 
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connected  with  may  be  those  which  we  aim  at,  and  which 
WQ  choose,  because  we  judge  them  most  likely  to  have  a  con- 
nection with  those  events,  from  the  established  order  and 
course  of  things  which  we  observe,  or  from  something  in  divine 
Revelation. 

Let  us  suppose  a  real  and  sure  connection  between  a 
man  having  his  eyes  vycn  in  the  clear  daylight,  with  good  or- 
gans of  sight,  and  seeing  ;  so  that  seeing  is  connected  with  his 
opening  his  eyes,  and  not  seeing  with  his  not  opening  his  eyes ; 
and  also  the  like  connection  between  such  a  man  attempting 
to  open  his  eyes,  and  his  actually  doing  it :  the  supposed 
established  connection  between  these  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents, let  the  connection  be  never  so  sure  and  necessary, 
certainly  does  not  prove  that  it  is  in  vain,  for  a  man  in  such 
circumstances  to  attempt  to  open  his  eves,  in  order  to  seeing : 
his  aiming  at  that  event,  and  the  use  of  the  Means,  being  tne 
effect  of  his  will,  does  not  break  the  connection  or  hinder  the 
success. 

So  that  the  objection  we  are  upon  does  not  lie  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  events  by  a  certainty  of  connec- 
tion and  consequence :  On  the  contrary,  it  is  truly  forcible 
against  the  Arminian  doctrine  of  contingence  and  self-deter- 
mination, which  is  inconsistent  with  such  a  connection.  If 
there  be  no  connection  between  those  events  wherein  virtue 
and  vice  consists,  and  any  thing  antecedent :  then,  there  is  no 
connection  between  these  events  and  any  Means  or  Endeavours 
used  in  order  to  them :  and  if  so,  then  those  means  must  be  in 
vain.  The  less  there  is  of  connection  between  foregoing 
things  and  following  ones,  so  much  the  less  there  is  between 
Means  and  end.  Endeavours  and  success ;  and  in  the  same 
proportion  are  Means  and  Endeavours  ineffectual  and  in 
vain. 

It  will  follow  from  Arminian  principles,  that  there  is  no 
decree  of  connection  between  virtue  or  vice,  and  any  fore- 
going event  or  thing :  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  determina- 
tion of  the  existence  of  virtue  or  vice  does  not  in  the  least 
depend  on  the  influence  of  any  thing  that  comes  to  pass 
antecedently,  as  its  cause,  Means,  or  ground ;  because,  so 
far  as  it  is  so,  it  is  not  from  self-determination :  and,  there- 
fore, so  far  there  is  nothing  of  the  nature  of  virtue  or  vice. 
And  so  it  follows,  that  virtue  and  vice  are  not  at  all,  in  any  de- 
gree, dependent  upon,  or  connected  with,  any  foregoing  event 
or  existence,  as  its  cause,  ground,  or  Means.  And  if  so,  then 
all  foregoing  Means  must  be  totally  in  vain. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  there  cannot,  in  any  consistence 
with  the  Arminian  scheme,  be  any  reasonable  ground  of  so 
much  as  a  conjecture  concerning  the  consequence  of  any 
Means  and  Endeavours,  in  order  to  escaping  vice  or  obtain- 
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ing  virtue,  or  any  choice  or  preference  of  Means,  as  havinff  a 
sreater  probability  of  success  by  some  than  others ;  eitner 
from  any  natural  connection  or  dependence  of  the  end  on 
the  Means,  or  through  any  divine  constitution  or  revealed 
way  of  God  bestowing  or  bringing  to  pass  these  things,  in 
consequence  of  any  Means,  Endeavours,  Prayers  or  Deeds. 
Conjectures,  in  this  latter  ease,  depend  on  a  supposition  that 
God  himself  is  the  giver,  or  determining  Cause  of  the  events 
sought :  but  if  they  depend  on  self-determination,  then  God 
is  not  the  determming  ot  disposing  Author  of  them :  and  if 
these  things  are  not  of  his  disposal,  then  no  conjecture  can  be 
made  from  any  revelation  be  has  given,  ccmeeming  any  method 
of  his  disposal  of  them. 

Yea,  on  these  principles,  it  will  not  only  fellow  that  m^ 
cannot  have  any  reasonable  ground  of  judgment  or  conjecture 
that  their  means  and  Endeavours  to  obtain  virtue  or  avoid  vice 
will  be  successful,  but  they  may  be  sure  they  will  not;  they 
may  be  certain  that  they  will  be  in  vain ;  and  that  if  ever  ^ 
thing  which  they  seek  comes  to  pass,  it  will  not  be  at  all  owing 
to  the  Means  they  use.  For  Means  and  Endeavours  can  have 
no  effect  at  all,  in  order  to  obtain  the  end,  but  in  one  of  these 
two  ways :  either  (1.)  Through  a  natural  tendency  and  influ- 
ence to  prepare  and  dispose  the  mind  more  to  virtuous  acts, 
either  by  causing  the  disposition  of  the  heart  to  be  more  in 
favour  of  such  acts,  or  by  bringing  the  mind  more  into  the 
view  of  powerful  motives  and  inducements :  or,  (2.)  By  pat- 
ting persons  more  in  the  way  of  God^s  bestowment  of  the 
benefit.  But  neither  of  these  can  be  the  case.  Not  ike  latier; 
for,  as  has  been  just  now  observed,  it  does  not  consist  with  the 
Arminian  notion  of  self<letermination,  which  they  suppose 
essential  to  virtue,  that  God  should  be  the  Bestower,  or 
(which  is  the  same  thing)  the  determining,  disposing  Author 
of  Virtue.  Not  the  former ;  for  natural  influence  and  ten- 
dency suppose  causality,  connection,  and  necessity  of  event, 
which  are  inconsistent  with  Arminian  liberty.  A  tendency 
of  Means,  by  biassing  the  heart  in  favour  of  virtue,  or  by  bring- 
ing the  will  under  the  influence  and  power  of  motives  in  its  de- 
terminations, are  both  inconsistent  with  Arminian  liberty  of  will 
consisting  in  indifference,  and  sovereign  self-determination,  as 
has  been  largely  demonstrated. 

But  for  the  more  foil  removal  of  this  prejudice  against  the 
doctrine  of  necessity,  which  has  been  maintiuned,  as  thoi^  it 
tended  to  encourage  a  total  neglect  of  all  Endeavours  as  vain ; 
the  following  things  may  be  considered. 

The  question  is  not.  Whether  men  may  not  thus  improve 
this  doctrine :  we  know  that  many  true  and  wholesome  doc- 
trines are  abused :  but,  whether  the  doctrine  gives  any  just 
occasion  fcH-  such  an  improvement ;  or  whether,  on  the  suppo^ 
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Bition  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  such  a  use  of  it  would  not 
be  imreasonable  1  If  any  shall  affirm,  that  it  would  not,  but 
that  the  very  nature  of  the  doctrine  is  such  as  gives  just  occa- 
sion for  it,  it  must  be  on  this  supposition ;  namely,  that  such  an 
invariable  necessity  of  all  things  already  settled,  must  render 
the  interposition  of  all  Means,  Endeavours,  Conclusions  or 
Actions  o(  ours,  in  order  to  the  detaining  any  fiiture  end  what- 
soever, perfectly  insignificant;  because  they  cannot  in  the 
least  alter  or  vary  the  course  and  series  of  things,  in  any  event 
or  circumstance ;  all  being  already  fixed  unalterably  by  ne- 
cessity: and  that  therefore  it  is  folly  for  men  to  use  any 
Means  for  any  end ;  but  thew  wisdom  to  save  thenMelves 
the  trouble  of  Endeavours,  and  take  their  ease.  No  person 
can  (kaw  such  an  inference  fi'om  this  doctrine,  and  come  to 
such  a  conclusimi  without  contradicting  himself,  and  going 
counter  to  the  very  principles  he  pretends  to  act  upon :  for  he 
comes  to  a  conclusion,  and  takes  a  course  in  order  to  an  end^ 
even  kis  ease^  or  saving  himself  fi-om  trouble ;  he  seeks  some- 
tlnng  fiiture,  and  uses  Means  in  order  to  a  fiiture  thing,  even 
in  tuB  drawing  up  that  conclusion,  that  he  will  seek  nothing 
and  use  no  Means  in  order  to  any  thins  in  fiiture ;  he  seeks 
has  fiiture  ease,  and  the  benefit  and  comfort  of  indolence.  If 
prior  necessity  that  determines  all  things,  makes  vain  all 
actions  or  conclusions  of  ours  in  order  to  any  thing  fiiture  ; 
then  it  makes  vain  all  conclusions  and  conduct  of  ours  in  or- 
der to  our  fiiture  ease.  The  measure  of  our  ease,  with  the 
time,  manner,  and  ev^  circumstance  of  it,  is  already  fixed 
by  all-det»rminin^  necessi^  as  much  as  any  thing  else.  If 
he  says  within  himself,  ^^  What  foture  happiness  or  misery  I 
shall  have,  is  already  in  effect  determined  by  the  necessarv 
course  and  connection  of  things ;  therefore  I  will  save  mysefr 
the  trouble  of  labour  and  diligence,  which  cannot  add  to  my 
determined  degree  of  happiness,  or  diminish  my  misery  ;  but 
will  take  my  ease,  and  will  enjoy  the  comfort  of  sloth  and  neg- 
ligence.^^ Such  a  man  contradicts  himself:  he  says,  the  mea- 
sure of  his  foture  happiness  and  misery  is  already  fixed,  and  he 
wiU  not  try  to  dimmish  the  one  nor  add  to  the  other :  but 
yet,  in  his  very  conclusion,  he  contradicts  this ;  for  he  takes 
up  this  conclusion,  to  add  to  his  ftUvre  htippiness^  by  the  ease 
and  comfort  of  his  negligence ;  and  to  diminish  his  fiiture  trou- 
Ue  and  misery,  by  saving  himself  the  trouble  of  using  Means 
and  taking  Pains. 

Therefore  persons  cannot  reasonably  make  this  im- 
provement of  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  that  they  will  go  into 
a  voluntary  negligence  of  Means  for  their  own  happiness. — 
For  the  principles  they  must  go  upon,  in  order  to  this,  are 
inconsistent  with  their  making  any  improvement  at  all  of  the 
ckx^trine :  for  to  make  some  improvement  of  it  is  to  be  influ- 
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enced  by  it,  to  come  to  some  voluntary  conclosion,  in  regard 
to  their  own  conduct,  with  scMne  view  or  aim :  but  this,  as 
has  been  shown,  is  inconsistent  with  the  princ^les  they  pre- 
tend to  act  upon.  In  short,  the  principles  are  such  as  can- 
not  be  acted  upon  at  all,  or  in  any  respect,  consistently.  And, 
therefore,  in  every  pretence  of  acting  upon  them,  or  mak- 
ing any  improvement  at  all  of  them,  there  is  a  self-contradic- 
tion. 

As  to  that  Objection  against  the  doctrine,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  it  makes  men  no  more  than  mere 
Machines ;  I  would  say,  that  notwithstanding  this  doetxine, 
Man  is  entirely,  perfectly,  and  unspeakably  different  Stom  a 
mere  Machine,  in  that  he  has  reason  and  understandinjg,  with 
a  faculty  of  will,  and  so  is  capable  of  volition  and  choice ;  'm 
diat  his  will  b  guided  by  the  dictates  or  views  of  his  under- 
standing ;  and  in  that  bis  external  actions  uid  behavioor,  and 
in  many  reu>ects  also  his  thou^ts,  and  the  exercises  of  his 
Bund,  are  sabjeot  to  his  will ;  so  that  he  has  lib^ty  to  act 
according  to  has  choice,  and  do  what  he  pleases ;  and  by  Meaas 
of  these  thmgs,  is  capable  of  moral  Inbits  and  nuMral  acts, 
soch  inclinations  and  actions  as,  according  to  the  common  sense 
of  mankind,  are  worthy  of  praise,  esteem,  love  and  rewaid ;  er 
en  the  contrary,  of  disesteem,  detestation,  indignation  and  po- 
mshment* 

In  these  things  is  all  the  diflRnrence  from  mere  Machines, 
as  to  liberty  and  agency,  that  would  be  any  paiection,  dign^ 
or  privilege  in  any  reG|>ect:  aU  the  difierenee  that  can  be 
desired,  wd  all  that  can  be  conceived  of;  and  indeed  all  thai 
the  pretensions  of  the  Armmians  themselves  come  to,  as  they 
are  ^MPeed  often  to  explain  themselves ;  though  their  expiacar 
tions  overthrow  and  abolish  the  things  asserted,  and  pretaKied 
to  be  explained.  For  they  are  forced  to  explain  a  selfdet^:^ 
wining  power  of  will  by  a  power  in  the  soul  to  detwoune  aa 
it  chooses  or  wills  i  which  comes  to  no  more  than  this,  that  a 
man  has  a  power  of  dioosing,  and  in  many  instances,  can  do 
as  he  chooses.  Winch  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  that  oon* 
tradiction,  his  having  power  of  choosing  his  first  act  of  choice 
in  the  case. 

Or,  if  their  scheme  make  any  other  difierenee  than  this 
between  Men  and  Machines,  it  is  for  the  worse :  it  is  so  for 
from  supposing  Men  to  have  a  dignity  and  privilege  aJ^ve 
Machines,  that  it  makes  the  manner  of  their  Imng  d^rmined 
0tin  more  unhappy.  Whereas,  Madiines  are  ffuided  by  an  in* 
Celligent  cause,  by  the  skiliul  hand  of  the  woi£man  or  owner  ; 
the  will  of  Man  is  left  to  the  guidance  of  nothmg  b«t  abe(rfttte 
blind  contingence ! 
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SECT.  VI. 

Concerning  that  CH>}eciion  agaimt  the  Doctrine  which  hag  been 
maintained^  that  U  agrees  tvith  the  Stoical  Doctrine  of  Fate^ 
and  the  opinions  of  Mr,  Hobbes. 

When  Calvinists  oppose  the  Arminian  notion  of  the  free- 
*  dom  of  will  and  contingence  of  volition,  and  insist  that  there 
are  no  acts  of  the  will,  nor  any  <^er  events  whatsoever,  but 
what  ure  attended  with  some  kind  of  necessity ;  then*  opposers 
exclaim  against  them,  as  agreeing  with  the  ancient  Stoicks  in 
their  doctrine  of /Vi^  and  with  Mr.  Ho»BBsin  his  opinion  of 
Necessiijf. 

It  wootd  not  be  worth  while  to  take  notice  of  so  imperti- 
nent an  Objection  had  it  not  been  urged  by  some  of  the  chief 
Arminian  writers.-^— There  were  many  important  truths  main- 
tained by  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  phikwophefB,  and  es* 
peciidly  the  Stoicks^  that  are  never  the  worse  for  being  held  by 
them.  The  Stoic  philosophers,  by  the  general  agreem^t  of 
Christian  divines,  and  even  Arminian  divines,  were  the  greats 
est,  wisest,  and  most  virtuous  of  ail  die  heathen  (^osopbers ; 
and,  in  theur  doctrine  and  practice,  came  the  nearest  to  Chris* 
tianity  c^  any  of  their  sects.  How  frequently  are  the  say- 
ingi  of  these  philosophers,  in  many  of  the  writings  and  ser- 
nEions,  even  of  Arminian  divines  produced,  not  as  arguments 
for  the  falseness  of  the  doctrines  which  they  delivered,  but 
SB  A  eonfirmation  of  some  of  the  greatest  truths  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,  relating  to  the  Unity  and  Perfections  of  the 
GkKtfaead,  a  fiiture  state,  the  duty  and  happiness  of  mankind,- 
inc.  and  how  the  light  of  nature  and  reason,  in  the  wisest 
and  best  of  the  He^en,  harmonised  with,  and  confirms  the 
Goepd  of  Jesus  Christ. 

And  it  is  verv  remi^able,  concerning  Dr.  Whitby,  that 
sdthough  he  alledges  the  agreement  of  the  Stokks  with  us, 
unrein  he  supposes  they  maintained  the  like  doctrine,  as  an 
a^ument  iagainst  the  truth  of  ours ;  yet  this  very  Dr.  Wbitbt 
alledges  the  agreement  of  the  Stoicks  with  the  Arminians^ 
wfartwein  he  supposes  th^  taught  the  same  doctrine  with 
tftpem,  as  an  ar^^ment  for  the  truth  of  their  doctrine.*  So 
thiKt^  when  the  Sticks  agree  with  them^  it  is  a  confirmati<Hi 
of  ^leir  doctrine,  and  a  confutation  of  ours,  as  Viewing  that 
our  opinions  are  contrary  to  the  natmral  sense  and  common 

*  Wfmy  on  the  Five  Pointa,  E4it.  3.  p.  385, 3IM,  327. 
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reason  of  mankind  :  nevertheless,  when  theStoicks  agree  with 
tis^  it  argues  no  such  thin^  in  our  favour ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
is  a  great  argument  agamst  us,  and  shews  our  doctrine  to  be 
heathenish  I 

It  is  observed  bj  some  Ccdvinistic  writes,  that  the  Amd' 
nians  symbolize  with  the  Slotrib,  in  some  of  those  doctrines 
wherein  they  are  opposed  by  the  CdlvinisU;  particularly  in 
their  denying  an  original,  innate,  total  corruption  and  depravity 
of  heart ;  and  in  what  they  held  of  man^s  ability  to  make 
himself  truly  virtuous  and  conformed  to  God ;  mA  in  some 
other  doctrines. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  certainly  it  is  no  better 
Objection  against  our  doctrine,  that  it  agrees,  in  some  respects, 
vnth  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Stoic  philosophers;  than  it  is 
against  theirs,  wherein  they  differ  from  us,  that  it  agrees  in 
some  reacts  with  the  opinion  of  the  very  worst  of  9ie  hea- 
then phuosophers,  the  followers  of  Epicurus,  that  father  of 
atheism  ana  hcentiousness,  and  with  die  doctrine  of  the 
Sadducees  and  Jesuits* 

I  am  not  much  concerned  to  know  predscly  what  the 
ancient  Stoic  philosophers  held  concerning  jFar«,  in  ord^  to 
determine  what  is  truth ;  as  though  it  were  a  sure  way  to  be 
in  the  right,  to  take  good  heed  to  differ  from  them.  It  seems 
that  the^  differed  among  themselves ;  and  probably  the  doc- 
trine of  Fate^  as  maintained  by  most  of  them,  was,  in  some 
respects,  erroneous.  But  whatever  their  doctrine  was,  if  any 
of  them  held  such  a  Fate,  as  is  repugnant  to  any  liberty,  con- 
sisting in  our  doing  as  we  please,  I  utterly  deny  such  a  Fate^ 
If  they  held  any  such  Fate  as  is  not  consistent  with  the 
common  and  universal  notions  that  mankind  have  of  liberty, 
activity,  moral  agency,  virtue  and  vice ;  I  disclaim  any  sudi 
thing,  and  think  I  have  demonstrated,  that  the  scheme  I 
maintain  is  no  such  scheme.  If  the  StoickSi  by  Faie^  meant 
any  thing  of  such  a  nature,  as  can  be  supposed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  advantage  and  of  benefit  in  use  of  means  and  endea- 
vours, or  would  make  it  less  worth  while  for  men  to  desire, 
and  seek  after  any  thing  wherein  their  virtue  and  happiness 
consists  ;  I  hold  no  doctrine  that  is  clogged  vrith  any  such  in- 
convenience, any  more  than  any  other  scheme  whatsoever ; 
and  by  no  means  so  much  as  the  Armmian  scheme  of  con- 
tingence ;  as  has  been  shewn.  If  they  held  any  such  doc- 
trine of  universal  fatality,  as  is  inconsistent  with  any  kind  of 
liberyr,  that  is  or  can  be  any  perfection,  dignity,  privilege  or 
benefit,  or  any  thin^  desirable,  in  anv  respect,  for  any  intd- 
ligent  creature,  or  indeed  with  any  liberty  that  is  possible  <Hr 
conceivable;  I  embrace  no  such  doctrme.  If  they  held  any 
such  doctrine  of  Fate,  as  is  inconsistent  with  the  world  being 
in  all  things  subject  to  the  disposal  of  an  intelligrat,  wise 
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agent,  that  pregkles — not  as  the  sovl  of  the  world,  but — ai 
the  Sovereign  Lord  of  the  Universe,  governing  dl  things  by 
proper  will,  choice  and  design,  in  the  exereise  of  the  most 
perfect  hberty  conceivable,  without  subjection  to  any  con- 
straint, or  being  properly  under  the  power  or  influence  of  anjr 
thing  before^  above  or  without  himself;  I  wholly  renounce 
any  such  doctrine. 

As  to  Mr.  HoBBES  maintaining  the  same  doctrine  concern- 
ing necessity,  I  confess  it  happens  1  never  read  Mr.  Hobbks. 
Let  his  opinion  be  what  it  will,  we  need  not  reject  all  truth 
which  is  demonstrated  by  clear  evidence,  merely  because  it 
was  once  held  by  some  bad  man.     This  great  truth,  ^that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,^^  was  not  spoiled  because  it  was  once 
md  again  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice  by  the  devil.     If  truth 
is  8o  defiled,  because  it  is  spoken  by  the  mouth,  or  written  by 
the  pen  of  some  ill  minded,  mischievous  man,  that  it  must 
never  be  received,  we  shall  never  know,  when  we  hold  any 
of  the  most  precious  and  evident  truths  by  a  sure  tenure.    And 
if  Mr.  HoBBES  has  made  a  bad  use  of  ttus  truth,  that  ia  to  be 
lamented :  but  the  truth  is  not  to  be  thought  worthy  of  rejec- 
tion on  that  account    It  is  conmion  for  the  corrupt  hearts  of 
evil  men  to  abuse  the  best  things  to  vile  purposes. 

I  might  also  take  notice  of  its  having  becM  observed^ 
that  the  Armmians  agree  with  Mr.  Hobbes*  in  many  more 
things  than  the  Ccdninists.  As,  in  what  he  is  said  to  hold  con- 
cermng  original  sin,  in  denying  the  necessity  of  supernatural 
illumination,  in  denving  infus^  grace,  in  denying  tha.doc« 
trine  of  justification  by  faith  alone  ;  and  other  tbmgs. 


SECT.  VII. 

Concerning  the  Necessity  of  the  Divine  Will. 

Some  may  possibly  object  against  what  has  been  supposed 
of  the  absurdity  and  inconsistence  of  a  self-determining  power 
in  the  will,  and  the  impossibiUty  of  its  being  otherwise  than 
that  the  will  should  Be  determined  in  every  case  by  some 
motive,  and  by  a  motive  which  (as  it  stands  in  the  view  of  the 
understanding)  is  of  superior  strength  to  any  appearing  on  the 
other  side ;  that  if  these  things  are  true,  it  will  follow  that 
not  only  the  will  of  created  minds,  but  the  will  of  Ood  IKm- 
self  M  necessary  in  all  its  determinations.  Concerning  which, 
the  Author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  WiU  in  tfod  and 
in  the  Creature,  (paff.  85,  86.)  says :  "  What  strange  doctrine 
IS  this,  conUary  to  all  our  ideas  of  the  dominion  of  God  ?  doei 

♦Dr.  GiLt,  in  hm  An«wer  to  Dr.  Whitbt,  Vol.  III.  p.  185,  W. 
VOL.  II.  29 
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k  BOt  desfroy  the  glory  of  his  liberty  of  cboicOt  and  take  away 
from  the  Creator  and  Governor  and  Benefoctor  of  the  world, 
that  most  free  aad  Sovereign  Agent,  all  the  glory  of  this  sort 
ef  freedom?  does  it  not  seem  to  make  him  a  kind  of  mecha- 
nical mriinm  cf  fate,  and  introduce  Mr.  Hobbks^s  doctrine 
tif  ftrtality  and  Necessity  into  all  things  that  God  hath  to  do 
with?  Does  it  not  seem  to  represent  the  blessed  God  as  a 
Bc^g  of  vast  understanding,  as  well  as  power  and  efficiency^ 
but  stiQ  to  leave  him  witfidut  a  will  to  choose  among  all  the  ob- 
jpeia  ytiAm  im  viewt  In  ribiort,  it  seems  to  make  the  Uessed 
Ood  a  sort  of  Ahnighty  Minister  of  Fate^  under  its  universal 
4mh1  vuprenae  h^Snence ;  as  it  was  the  professed  sentiment  of 
watm  of  the  ancients,  that  Fate  was  above  the  gods. 

This  is  declaimini^  rather  than  arguing,  and  an  applicar 
lion  to  men^s  imaginations  and  prejudices  rather  than  to  mere 
Mmoftu  I  woukl  now  caln^v  endeavour  to  consider  whether 
tiwre  be  any  reason  in  this  frightful  representation.  But  be- 
tout  I  jester  upon  a  particular  consideration  of  the  matter,  | 
would  cteerrei  that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  it  should 
be  much  OMire  difficult  to  ej^ress  or  conceive  things  accord- 
ing to  ^aot  metaphysical  truth,  relating  to  the  nature  and 
manner  of  the  existence  of  things  in  the  Divine  Understandins^ 
and  Will,  and  the  operation  of  these  faculties  (if  I  may  so  call 
'tbem^  of  the  Divine  Mind,  than  in  the  human  mind ;  which  is 
iflfiniieiy  more  wiiUn  our  view,  more  proportionate  to  the 
ouasure  of  our  cooiprriiension,  and  more  commensurate  to 
the  use  and  import  of  human  speech.  Language  is  indeed 
very  deficient,  inre^d  of  terms  to  express  prease  truth  con- 
eerning  our  own  mmds,  and  their  faculties  and  operations. 
Words  wese  first  formed  to  express  external  things  f  and  those 
that  are  appUed  to  express  thinjp  intemat  and  spiritual,  are 
almost  all  borrowed^  and  used  in  a  sort  of  figurative  sense. 
Whence  they  are,  most  of  them,  attended  with  a  great  deal 
of  ambiguity  and  unfixedness  in  their  signification,  occaswning 
inmunerabfe  dodi)ts,  difficulties,  and  confiisions,  in  enquiries 
Mdconlmversies  about  things  of  this  nature.  But  lanugo 
is  much  less  adapted  to  express  things  existing  in  the  mmd  of 
Ike  incomprehensible  Deitv,  precisely  as  they  mre. 

We  find  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  conceiviog  exactly 
*of  themilure  of  our  own  souls.  And  notwithstanding  all  the 
ifntogitm  which  has  bera  made  in  past  ages  and  the  present  in 
4biB  kmd  of  knowledge,  whereby  o»r  metaphysics,  as  it  relates 
to  ^ttiese  things,  is  brought  to  greater  perfection  than  once  it 
was  4  yet  hete  is  still  work  enough  left  for  future  eni|uiries  and 
rescttffchest  «d  room  for  progress  still  to  be  made  for  many 
'^gte  and  generations^  But  we  had  need  to  be  infinitely  able 
metaphysicians  to  conceive  with  clearness,  according  to  strict, 
proper^  and  perfect  truth^  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Divine 
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Essence,  and  the  modes  of  action  and  operation  in  the  poven 
of  the  Divine  Mind 

And  it  ma}r  be  noted  particularly,  that  though  we  are 
obliged  to  conceive  of  some  things  in  God  as  consequent  and 
dependent  on  others,  and  of  some  things  pertaining  to  the 
Divine  Nature  and  Will  as  the  foundation  of  others,  and  8# 
before  others  in  the  order  of  nature :  as,  we  must  conceive  dT 
4he  knowledge  and  holiness  of  God  as  prior,  in  the  order  of 
nature,  to  his  happiness ;  the  perfection  of  Ins  under8tendiiH|, 
as  the  foundation  of  his  wise  purposes  and  decrees ;  the  ho& 
ness  of  his  nature,  as  the  cause  and  reason  of  his  holy  detenni^ 
nations.  And  yet,  when  we  speak  of  cause  and  effect,  antece- 
<lent  and  consequent,  fundamental  and  dependent,  determining 
and  determined,  in  the  first  Being,  who  is  self^existent,  indfepett* 
dent,  of  pei^t  and  absolute  amplicity  and  immutability,  and 
the  first  cause  of  all  tiring ;  doubtless  there  must  be  less  pro- 
priety in  such  representations  than  when  we  speak  of  denv^ 
dependent  beings,  who  are  compounded  and  liaUe  to  perpetual 
mutation  and  succession. 

Having  premised  this,  I  proceed  to  observe  concerning  tlie 
i<Nrementioned  Author^s  exclamation  about  the  ftecesMory  De* 
termmation  of  God^i  Will  in  all  U&ings,  by  what  be  sees  to  be 
^ttegt  and  he$U 

That  all  the  seeming  force  of  such  objections  and  excla-^ 
mations  must  arise  from  an  imaginaticm,  that  there  is  some 
sort  of  privilege  or  digmty  in  ming  without  such  a  moral 
Necessity  as  will  make  it  impossible  to  do  any  other  than 
always  choose  what  is  wisest  and  best ;  as  though  there  were 
some  disadvantage,  meanness  and  subjection,  in  such  a  Neoes^ 
sity;  a  thing  by  which  the  will  was  confUied,  kept  under^ 
and  held  in  servitude  by  something  which,  as  it  were,  main- 
tained a  strong  and  invincible  power  and  dominion  over  it,  by 
bonds  that  held  him  fast,  and  from  which  he  could,  by  no 
means,  deliver  himself  Whereas,  this  must  be  dU  mere 
imagination  and  delusion.  It  is  no  disadvantafle  or  dishonour 
to  a  being,  necessarily  to  act  in  the  most  ex^uent  and  happy 
manner,  from  the  necessary  perfection  or  his  own  nature, 
Thb  argues  no  imperfection,  inferiority,  or  dependence,  nor 
any  want  of  dignity,  privilege,  or  ascendency.*    It  is  not  in- 

*  ^  It  mi^t  hftve  been  objected,  with  more  plansibleiiess,  that  the  Supreme 
Ceuse  cannot  be  free,  because  he  must  needs  do  alwavs  whti  is  beet  in  the  whole. 
Bat  this  would  not  at  all  serve  Bj^nottPs  purpose ;  for  this  is  a  necessity,  not  of 
Aature  and  of  (ate,  but  of  fitness  and  wisdom ;  a  neeessi^  consistent  wife  the 
{greatest  freedom  and  most  perfect  ch<Hce.  For  the  oidv  foimdation  ofud"  »«• 
ccBsity  is  such  an  unalterable  rectitude  of  will  and  perfection  of  wisdom,  as 
makes  it  hnpossible  for  a  wise  being  to  act  foolishly.''  Clarke  DemonstraUon  of 
the  Being  and  Attiibotes  of  God."    Edit.  6.  p.  64. 

«  Though  God  is  a  most  perfect  free  Agent,  yet  he  eamot  hot  4o  always 
what  is  best  and  wisest  in  the  whole.  The  reason  is  evident ;  becaoia  perfect 
Dvisdom  and  goodness  are  as  steady  and  certain  inhieiplas  oC  actm,  »  N«cw«^ 
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consistent  with  the  absolute  and  most  perfect  sovereignty  of 
God.    The  sovereignty  of  God  is  his  abiUty  and  authority  to 

itself;  and  an  infinitely  wise  and  good  Bein^,  indaed  with  the  most  perfect  liber- 
ty, can  no  more  choose  to  act  in  contradiction  to  wisdom  and  goodness,  than  a 
Becessaiy  agent  can  act  contrary  to  the  NecessiUr  by  which  it  is  acted ;  it  being 
as  great  an  absurdity  and  impossibility  in  choice,  for  Infinite  Wisdom  to  choose  to 
act  onwisely,  or  lomiite  Goodness  to  choose  what  is  not  good,  as  it  would  be  in 
nature,  for  absolute  Necessity  to  fiiil  of  producing  its  necessary  eflbct.  There 
was,  indeed,  no  Necessity  in  nature,  that  God  should  at  first  create  such  beinfls 
ms  he  has  created?  or  indeed  any  being  at  all ;  because  he  is,  in  Himself,  infinitely 
happy  and  all-sufficient.  There  was,  also,  no  Necessity  in  nature,  that  he  should 
preserva  and  continue  things  in  being  after  they  were  created  f  -because  be 
would  be  self-sufficient  without  their  continuance,  as  he  was  before  their  crea- 
tion. But  it  was  fit,  and  wise,  and  ^ood^  that  Infinite  Wisdom  should  manifest, 
and  Infinite  Goodness  communicate  itself ;  and  therefore  it  was  necessary,  in  the 
sense  of  Necessity  I  am  now  speaking  ofj,  that  things  should  be  made  o<  niek  a 
Ume,  and  continued  so  (ong,  and  indeed  with  various  perfections  in  such  degrees^ 
as  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Goodness  saw  it  wisest  and  best  that  they  should,'*  Ibid, 
p.  112, 113. 

**  It  is  not  a  fault,  but  a  perfection  of  our  nature,  to  desire,  will,  and  act,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  result  of  a. lair  examination..— This  is  so  far  from  being  a  re- 
•traint  or  diminution  of  freedom,  that  it  is  the  very  improvement  and  ben^  of  it : 
it  is  not  an  abridgment,  it  is  the  end  and  use  of  our  liberty ;  and  the  further  wa 
are  removed  fit»m  such  a  determination,  the  nearer  we  are  to  miserv  and  slaveir. 
A  perfect  indi£^ence  in  the  mind,  not  determinable  by  its  last  Judgment,  of  tha 
good  or  evil  that  is  thought  to  attend  its  choice,  would  be  so  fiur  from  being  an  ad- 
vantage and  excellency  of  any  intellectual  nature,  that  it  would  be  as  ^reat  an 
impeifection,  as  the  want  of  indifi^rencv  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  tiU  detemuned  by 
the  will,  would  be  an  imperfection  on  the  other  side. — It  is  as  much  a  perfection, 
that  desire  or  the  power  of  preferring  should  be  determined  by  good,  as  that  the 
power  of  acting  should  be  aetermiuM  by  the  will :  and  the  certaiaer  such  deter- 
mmation  is,  the  greater  the  perfection.     Nay,  were  we  determined  by  any  thing 
but  the  last  result  of  our  own  minds,  jud^ns  of  the  good  or  evil  of  any  action, 
we  were  not  frea.    This  very  end  of  our  freedom  being,  that  we  might  attain  the 
good  we  choose ;  and,  thermre,  every  roan  is  brought  under  a  Neces8it)r  by  his 
constitution,  as  an  intelligent  being,  to-  be  determined  in  willing  by  his  own 
thought  and  judgment,  what  is  best  for  him  to  do ;  else  he  would  be  under  the 
determination  of  some  other  than  himself,  which  is  want  of  liberty.  And  to  deny 
that  a  man's  will,  in  every  determination,  follows  his  own  judgment,  is  to  sav,  that 
a  man  wills  and  acts  for  an  end  that  he  would  not  have,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
wills  and  acts  for  it.    For  if  he  prefers  it  in  his  present  thoughts  before  any  other, 
it  is  plain  ha  then  thinks  better  of  it,  and  woura  have  it  before  an3r  other  ;  unless 
he  can  have,  and  not  have  it ;  will,  and  not  will  it,  at  the  same  time ;  a  contra- 
diction too  manifest  to  be  admitted. — If  we  look  upon  those  superior  beings  above 
US,  who  enjoy  perfect  happiness,  we  shall  have  reason  to  judge,  that  they  are  more 
•teadilv  determined  in4neir  choice  of  good  than  we  ;  and  yet  we  have  no  reason 
to  think  they  are  less  happy,  or  les^  free^  than  we  are.    And  if  it  wore  fit  for  such 
]^r  finite  creatures  as  we  are,  to  pronounce  what  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Goodness 
^ould  do,  I  think  we  might  sinr,  that  God  himself  cannot  choose  what  is  not  good. 
The  freedom  of  the  Mndghty  hinders  not  his  being  determined  by  what  is  fre^e.— But  to 
give  a  rijrht  view  of  this  misUken  part  of  liberty,  let  me  ask.  Would  any  one  be 
a  chajigeling,  because  he  is  less  determined  by  wise  determination  than  a  wise 
man?    Is  it  worth  the  name  of  freedom,  to  bo  at  liberty  to  play  the  fool,  and 
draw  shame  and  misery  upon  a  man's  self?     If  to  break  loose  from  the  conduct 
of  reason,  and  to  want  that  restraint  of  examination  and  judgment  that  keeps 
us  from  doinff  or  choosing  the  worse,  be  liberty,  true  liberty,  mad  men  and  fools 
are  the  only  free  men.    Yet,  I  think,  no  body  would  choose  to  be  mad,  for  the 
aake  of  such  liberty,  but  he  that  is  mad  already."    Lockers  Hum.  Und.  VoL  I. 
Edit  7.  p.  515,  816. 

"  P"«.^ng,  having  all  things  always  necessarily  in  view,  must  always,  and 
*«?•  ^  *  accordmg  to  bis  infinite  comprehension  of  things ;  that  is,  must  will 
all  things  that  are  wisest  and  best  to  be  done.  There  is  no  getting  free  of  this  coik 
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do  whatever  pleases  him ;  whereby  '^  he  doth  according  to 
his  will  in  the  armies  of  heaven,  and  amongst  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  and  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him, 
what  dost  thou  ?" — The  following  things  belong  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  God ;  viz.  (1.)  Supreme,  Universal,  and  Infinite 
Powers  whereby  he  is  able  to  do  what  he  pleases,  without 
controul,  without  any  confinement  of  that  power,  without  any 
subjection,  in  the  least  measure,  to  any  other  power ;  and  so 
without  any  hindrance  or  restra'mt,  that  it  should  be  either  im- 
possible or  at  all  difficult  for  him  to  accomplish  his  Will ;  and 
without  any  dependence  of  his  power  on  any  other  power,  from 
whence  it  should  be  derived  or  of  which  it  should  stand  in 
any  need  ;  so  far  from  this,  that  all  other  power  is  derived  from 
him,  and  is  absolutely  dependent  on  him.  (2.^  That  He  has 
supreme  authority  ;  absolute  and  most  perfect  right  to  do  what 
he  wills,  without  subjection  to  any  superior  authority,  or  any 
derivation  of  authority  from  any  other,  or  limitation  by  any 
distinct  independent  authority,  either  superior,  equal,  or  infe- 
rior ;  he  being  the  head  of  all  dominion,  and  fountain  of  all 
authority  ;  and  also  without  restraint  by  any  obligation,  imply- 
ing either  subjection,  derivation,  or  dependence,  or  proper  limi- 
tation. (3.)  That  his  Will  is  supreme,  underived,  and  inde- 
pendent on  any  thing  without  Himself;  being  in  every  thing 
determined  by  his  own  counsel,  having  no  other  rule  but  his 
own  wisdom  ;  his  will  not  being  subject  to,  or  restrained  by  the 
I'V'ill  of  any  other,  and  other  wills  bem^  perfectly  subject  to  his. 
(4.)  That  his  Wisdom^  which  determmes  his  will,  is  supreme, 
perfect,  underived,  self-sufficient,  and  independent ;  so  that  it 
may  be  said,  as  in  Isai.  xl.  14.  "  With  whom  took  He  counsel? 
And  who  instructed  Him  and  taught  Him  in  the  path  of  judg- 
ment, and  taught  Him  knowledge,  and  showed  him  the  way  of 

sequence.  If  it  can  will  at  all,  it  must  will  this  way.  To  be  capable  of  know- 
ing, and  not  capable  of  willing,  is  not  to  bo  understood.  And  to  be  capable  of 
wuliog  otherwif»e  than  what  is  wisest  and  best,  contradicts  that  knowledge  which 
is  infinite.  Infinite  Knowledge  must  direct  the  will  without  error.  Here  then  is 
the  mgm  of  moral  ^*ecessUy  f  md  th4a  is,  really,  o//recdom~ Perhaps  it  may  be 
said,  when  the  Divine  Will  is  determined,  from  the  consideration  of  the  eternal 
aptitudes  of  things,  it  is  as  necessarily  determined,  as  if  it  were  physically  im- 
pelled, if  that  were  possible.  But  it  is  unskilfulness  to  suppose  this  an  objection. 
The  great  principle  is  once  established,  tnz.  That  the  Divine  Will  is  determined 
bv  the  eternal  reason  and  aptitudes  of  things,  instead  of  being  physically  impel- 
1^  ;  and  after  that,  the  more  strong  and  necossarj^  this  determination  is,  the 
more  perfect  the  Deity  must  be  allowwi  to  be :  it  is  this  that  makes  him  an  amia- 
ble and  adorable  Being,  whose  Will  and  Power  are  constantly,  munutably  deter- 
mined, by  the  consideration  of  what  is  wisest  and  best ;  instead  of  a  surd  Being, 
with  power,  without  di^cming  and  reason.  It  is  the  beauty  of  this  J^ecessity,  that 
U  is  ftroTig  as  fate  itself,  with  all  the  advantage  qf  reason  and  goodness. — It  is  strange 
to  see  men  contend,  that  the  Deity  is  not  free,  because  he  is  necessarily  rational, 
immutably  good  and  wise  j  when  a  man  is  allowed  still  the  perfecter  »eing,  the 
more  fix^ly  and  constantly  his  will  is  determined  by  reason  and  truth."— JSngr^fr 
9y  tnto  the  mtwre  of  the  Huwm  Soul     Edit.  3.  Vol.  II.  p.  403,  404v 
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understanding  ?^'  There  is  no  other  Divine  Sovereignty  but 
this  :  and  this  is  properly  absolute  sovereignty  ;  no  other  is 
desirable ;  nor  would  any  other  be  honourable  or  happy  : 
and  indeed  there  is  no  other  conceivable  or  possible.  It  is 
the  glory  and  greatness  of  the  Divine  Sovereign,  that  his 
Will  is  determined  by  his  own  infinite,  all-sufficient  wisdom 
in  eveiy  thing  ;  and  is  in  nothing  at  all  directed  either  by  infe- 
rior wisdom.  Or  by  no  wisdom ;  whereby  it  would  become 
senseless  arbitrariness,  determining  and  acting  without  reason, 
design,  or  end. 

If  God^s  Will  is  steadily  and  surely  determined  in  every 
thing  by  supreme  wisdom,  then  it  is  in  every  thing  neces- 
sarily determined  to  that  which  is  most  wise,  and  certainly^ 
it  would  be  a  disadvantage  and  indignity  to  be  otherwise; 
for  if  the  Divine  Will  was  not  necesswily  determined  to  what 
in  every  case  is  wisest  and  best,  it  must  be  subject  to  some 
degree  of  undesigning  contingence ;  and  so  in  the  same  de- 
gree liable  to  evil.  To  suppose  the  Divine  Will  liable  to  be 
carried  hither  and  thither  at  random,  by  the  uncertain  wind  of 
blind  contingence  which  is  guided  by  no  wisdom,  no  motive, 
no  intelligent  dictate  whatsoever,  (if  any  such  thing  were 
possible)  would  certainly  argue  a  great  degree  of  imperfec- 
tion and  meanness,  infinitely  unworthy  of  the  Deity.  If  it 
be  a  disadvantage  for  the  Divine  Will  to  be  attended  with  thiff 
moral  Necessity,  then  the  more  fi-ee  fi*om  it,  and  the  more 
left  at  random,  the  greater  dignity  and  advantage.  And  con- 
sequently^ to  be  perfectly  free  from  the  direction  of  understand- 
ing, and  universally  and  entirely  left  to  senseless  unmeaning 
contingence,  to  act  absolutely  at  random,  would  be  the  supreme 
glory ! 

It  no  more  argues  any  dependence  of  God's  Will,  that 
his  supremely  wise  volition  is  necessary,  than  it  argues  a  depen- 
dence of  his  being,  that  his  existence  is  necessarv.  If  it  be 
something  too  low  for  the  Supreme  Being  to  have  his  Will  de- 
termined bv  moral  Necessity,  so  as  necessarily^  in  every  case, 
to  will  in  the  highest  degree  holily  and  happily ;  then  why  is 
it  not  also  someUiing  too  low  for  him  to  have  his  existence, 
and  the  infinite  perfection  of  his  nature,  and  his  infinite  happi- 
ness determined  by  Necessitv  ?  It  is  no  more  to  God's  disho- 
nour to  be  necessarily  wise  than  to  be  necessarily  holy.  And 
if  neither  of  them  be  to  his  dishonour,  then  it  is  not  to  his  dis- 
honour necessarily  to  act  holily  and  wisely.  And  if  it  be  not 
dishonourable  to  be  necessarily  holy  and  wise,  in  the  highest 
possible  degree,  no  more  is  it  mean  and  dishonourable,  neces- 
sarily to  act  holy  and  wisely  in  the  highest  possible  decree ;  or 
which  is  the  same  thing,  to  do  that,  in  every  case,  which  ai>ove 
all  other  things  is  wisest  and  best. 
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The  reason  why  it  is  not  dishonourable  to  be  necessarily 
most  holy  is,  because  holiness  in  itself  is  an  excellent  and  ho- 
nourable thing.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  no  dishonour  to  be 
necessarily  most  wise,  and  in  everv  case  to  act  most  wisely,  or 
do  the  thing  which  islhe  wisest  oi  all :  for  wisdom  is  abo  in  it- 
self excellent  and  honourable. 

The  forementioned  Author  of  the  Essay  <mthe  Freedom  of 
WUl^  ^.  as  has  been  observed,  represents  that  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  Will  being  in  every  tlunff  necessarily  determined  by  su- 
perior fitness,  as  making  the  blessed  God  a  kind  of  Almighty 
Minister  and  mechanical  medium  of  fate :  he  insists,(p.  93, 94,} 
that  this  moral  Necessity  and  impossibility  is  in  effect  the  same 
thing  with  physical  and  natural  Necessity  and  impossibility : 
and  says,  (p.  54,  55.)  ^^  The  scheme  which  determines  the 
will  always  and  certainly  by  the  understanding,  and  the  under- 
standing by  the  appearance  of  things,  seems  to  take  away  the 
true  nature  of  vice  and  virtue*  For  tlie  sublimest  of  virtues, 
and  the  vilest  of  vices,  seem  rather  to  be  matters  of  fate  and 
Necessity,  flowing  naturally  and  necessarily  from  the  existence, 
the  circumstances,  and  present  situation  of  persons  and  things ; 
for  this  existence  and  situation  necessarily  makes  such  an  ap- 
pearance to  the  mind ;  from  this  appearamce  flows  a  necessary 
perception  and  judgment  concerning  these  things ;  this  judg- 
ment necessarily  determines  the  will :  and  thus,  by  this  cham 
of  necessary  causes,  virtue  and  vice  would  lose  their  nature,  and 
become  natural  ideas  and  necessary  things,  instead  of  moral  and 
free  actions.^' 

And  yet  this  same  Author  allows,  (p.  30, 31.)  That  a 
perfectly  wise  being  will  constantly  and  certainly  choose  what 
is  most  fit;  and  says,  (p.  102,  lOo.)  ^^I  grant,  and  always 
have  granted,  that  wheresoever  there  is  such  antecedent  supe- 
rior fitness  of  things,  God  acts  according  to  it,  so  as  never  to 
contradict  it ;  and,  particularly,  in  all  his  judicial  proceedings 
as  a  governor,  and  Distributer  of  rewards  and  punishments.^^ 
Yea,  he  says  expressly,  (p.  42.)  "That  it  is  not  possible  for 
God  to  act  otherwise,  than  according  to  this  fitness  and  good- 
ness in  things.^' 

So  that  acccmiing  to  this  Author,  putting  these  several 
passages  of  his  Essay  together,  there  is  no  virtue^  nor  any 
thing  of  a  moral  nature^  in  the  most  sublime  and  glorious  acts 
and  exercises  of  God's  holiness,  justice,  and  faithfulness; 
and  he  never  does  any  thing  which  is  in  itself  supremely 
worthy,  and  above  all  other  things  fit  and  excellent,  but  only 
as  a  kind  of  mechanical  medium  of  fate ;  and  in  what  he  does 
as  the  Judge  and  moral  Governor  of  the  worlds  he  exercises 
no  moral  excellency  ;  exercising  no  fi^edom  in  these  thinffs, 
because  he  acts  by  moral  Necessity,  which  is,  in  effect,  me 
same  vrith  physical  or  Natural  Necessity;  and  therefore  be 
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only  acts  by  an  Hobbisticdl  fatality ;  "  as  a  Being  indeed  of 
vast  understanding,  as  well  as  power  and  efficiency  (bs  he  said 
before)  but  without  a  will  to  choose,  being  a  kind  ot  Almighty 
Minister  of  fate,  acting  under  its  supreme  influence."  For  he 
allows,  that  in  all  these  things  God's  will  is  determined 
constantly  and  certainly  by  a  superior  fitness,  and  that  it  is 
not  possible  for  him  to  act  otherwise.  And  if  these  things 
are  so,  what  glory  or  praise  belongs  to  God  for  doing  holily 
and  justly,  or  taking  the  most  fit,  holy,  wise  and  excellent 
course,  in  any  one  instance  ?  Whereas,  according  to  the  scrip- 
tures, and  also  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  ii  does  not  in 
the  least  derogate  from  the  honour  of  any  being,  that  through 
the  moral  perfection  of  his  nature,  he  necessarily  acts  with  su- 
preme wisdom  and  holiness  ;  but  on  the  contrary  his  praise  is 
the  greater :  herein  consists  the  height  of  his  glory. 

The  same  author,  (p.  56,)  supposes,  that  herein  appears 
the  excellent  ^^  character  of  a  wise  and  good  man,  that  though 
he  can  choose  contrary  to  the  fitness  of  things,  yet  he  does  not, 
but  suffers  himself  to  be  directed  by  fitness ;"  and  that,  in 
this  conduct,  "  he  imitates  the  blessed  God."  And  yet  ho 
supposes  it  is  contrariwise  with  the  blessed  God :  not  that  he 
sufiers  himself  to  be  directed  by  fitness,  when  "  he  can  choose^ 
contrary  to  the  fitness  of  things  ;"  but  that  "  he  cannot  choose 
contrary  to  the  fitness  of  things^^'^  as  he  says,  p.  42,  "  That  it 
is  not  possible  for  God  to  act  otherwise  than  according  to  this 
fitness,  where  there  is  any  fitness  or  goodness  in  things."  Yea, 
he  supposes  (p.  31.)  That  if  a  man  "  were  perfectly  wise  and 
good,  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  be  constantly  and  cer- 
tainly determined  by  the  fitness  of  things." 

One  thing  more  I  would  observe,  before  I  conclude  this 
section  ;  and  that  is,  that  if  it  derogate  nothing  from  the 
glory  of  God,  to  be  necessarily  determined  by  superior  fit- 
ness in  some  things,  then  neither  does  it  to  be  thus  determined 
in  all  things ;  from  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  such  Necessity, 
as  at  all  detracting  fi'om  God^s  freedom,  independence,  abso- 
lute supremacy,  or  any  dignity  or  glory  of  his  nature,  state 
or  manner  of  acting ;  or  as  implying  any  infirmity,  restraint  or 
subjection.  And  if  the  thing  be  such  as  well  consists  with 
God's  glory,  and  has  nothing  tending  at  all  to  detract  from  it ; 
then  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  ascribmg  it  to  God  in  too  many 
thinffs,  lest  thereby  we  should  detract  from  God's  glory  too 
much. 
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SECT.  viir. 

Some  further  Obfections  against  the  moral  Necessity  of  Ood^g 
Volitiims  considered* 

The  author  last  cited^  as  has  been  observed^  owns  that 
God,  being  perfectly  wise,  will  constantly  and  certainly 
choose  what  appears  most  fit,  where  there  is  a  superior  fit- 
ness and  goodness  in  things ;  and  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
him  to  do  otherwise.  So  that  it  is^  in  efiect,  confessed  that  in 
those  things  vrhere  there  is  cmy  real  preferableness^  it  is  no  dis- 
honour, nothing  in  any  respect  unworthy  of  God,  for  him  to 
act  fi'om  Necessity ;  notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  objected 
from  the  a^eement  of  such  a  Necessity  with  the  fate  of  the 
Stoicksy  and  the  Necessity  maintained  by  Mr.  Hobbes.  From 
which  it  will  follow,  that  if  in  all  the  dlifferent  things  among 
which  God  chooses,  there  were  evermore  a  superior  fitness  or 
preferableness  on  one  side,  then  it  would  be  no  dishonour,  or 
any  thing  unbecoming,  for  tiod^s  will  to  be  necessarily  deter- 
mined in  every  thing.  And  if  this  be  allowed,  it  is  giving  up 
entirely  the  argument  fi'om  the  unsuitableness  of  such  a  Ne- 
cessity to  die  liberty,  supremacy,  independence,  and  glory  of 
the  Divine  Being ;  and  resting  the  whole  weight  of  the  affair 
on  the  decision  of  another  pomt  wholly  diverse ;  viz.  Whether 
it  be  so  indeed,  that  in  all  the  various  possible  things,  objects 
of  his  choice,  there  is  not  evermore  a  preferableness  in  one 
thing  above  another.  This  is  denied  by  this  author ;  who  sup- 
poses that,  in  many  instances  between  two  or  more  possible 
things  which  come  within  the  view  of  the  Divine  Mind,  there  is 
a  perfect  indifference  and  equality,  as  to  fitness  or  tendency,  to 
attain  any  good  end  which  God  can  have  in  view,  or  to  answer 
any  of  his  designs.  Now,  therefore,  I  would  consider  whether 
thw  be  evident. 

The  arguments  brought  to  prove  this,  are  of  two  kinds. 
(1.)  It  is  urged,  that,  in  many  instances,  we  must  suppose  there 
is  absolutely  no  difference  bietween  various  possible  objects  of 
choice,  which  God  has  in  view :  and  (2.)  that  the  difference  be- 
tween many  things  is  so  inconsiderable,  or  of  such  a  nature, 
that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  it  to  be  of  any  conse- 
quence ;  or  to  suppose  that  any  of  God^s  wise  designs  would 
not  be  answered  in  one  way  as  well  as  the  other. 

Therefore, 

I.  The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is,  whether  there  are 
any  instances  wherein  there  is  a  perfect  likeness,  and  absolutely 
no  difference,  between  different  objects  of  choice  that  are  pror 
posed  to  the  Divine  Und^standing  ? 
voii.  II.  30 
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And  here,  in  the  first  place,  it  may  be  worthy  to  be  con- 
sidered, whether  the  contradiction  there  is  in  the  terms  of  the 
question  proposed,  does  not  give  reason  to  suspect,  that  there 
is  an  inconsistence  in  the  thing'  supposed.  It  is  inquired  whe- 
Aet  different  objects  of  choice  may  not  be  absolutely  toitfumt 
difference?  If  they  are  absolutely  without  difference j  then 
how  are  they  different  objects  of  choice  ?  If  there  be  abso- 
hitely  na  difference^  in  any  respect,  then  there  is  no  variety  or 
distinction  :  for  distinction  is  only  by  some  difference.  And  if 
there  be  no  variety  among  proposed  objects  of  choice^  then 
there  is  no  opp<»tunity  for  variety  of  choice^  or  difierence  of 
determination.  For  that  determination  of  a  thing,  which  is  not 
different  in  any  respect,  is  not  a  different  determination,  but 
the  same.  That  this  is  no  quibble  may  appear  more  fully  in  a 
short  time. 

The  arguments,  to  prove  that  the  Most  High,  in  some 
instances,  chooses  to  do  one  thing  rather  than  another, 
where  the  things  themsdves  are  periectly  without  difference^ 
are  two. 

I.  That  the  various  parts  of  infinite  time  and  space,  ab- 
solutely considered,  are  perfectly  alike,  and  do  not  differ  at  all 
one  firom  another :  and  that  therefore,  when  God  determined 
to  create  the  world  in  such  a  part  of  infinite  duration  and 
space,  rather  than  others,  he  determined  and  preferred  amoiig 
various  objects,  between  which  there  was  no  preferableness, 
and  absolutely  no  difference^ 

Answ.  This  objection  supposes  an  infinite  length  of  time 
before  the  world  was  created,  distinguished  by  successive  parts, 
properly  and  truly  so  ;  or  a  succession  of  limited  and  unmea- 
surable  periods  of  time,  following  one  another,  in  an  infinitely 
long  series :  which  must  needs  dc  a  groundless  imagination. 
The  eternal  duration  which  was  before  the  world,  being  only 
the  eternity  of  G  od^s  existence ;  which  is  nothing  else  but  his  im- 
mediate, perfect,  and  invariable  possession  of  the  whole  of  hi^ 
unlimited  life,  together  and  at  once  ;  Vita  interminabUis^  tota, 
simul  et  perfecta  possessio.  Which  is  so  generally  allowed  that 
I  need  not  stand  to  demonstrate  it.* 

*  "  If  all  created  beings  were  taken  away,  all  poasibility  of  any  matation  or 
auccesnon,  of  one  thmg  to  another,  would  i^pear  to  be  also  removed.  Abstract 
succession  in  eternity  is  scarce  to  be  understood.  What  is  it  that  succeeds  ? 
One  minute  to  another,  |>erfaai>s,  vehU  undo  supervenit  undam.  But  when  we  ima- 
gine this,  we  fiincy  that  the  minutes  are  thin^  separately  existiBg.  Tbia  is  the 
common  notion ;  and  yet  it  is  a  manifest  prejudice^  Time  is  notfing  but  the  ex- 
istence of  created  successive  bemgs,  and  eternity  the  necessary  existence  of  the 
J>eity.---Therefore,  if  this  necessary  Being  hath  no  chanse  or  succession  in  huina- 
ture,  his  existence  must,  of  course,  be  unsucceeaive.  We  seem  to  commit  adoo- 
ble  oversight  in  this  case ;  first,  we  find  succession  in  the  necessary  nature  aad 
dxistence  of  the  Deity  himself:  which  is  wrong,  if  the  reasoning  above  be  con- 
elusive.  And  then  we  ascribe  this  Succession  to  eternity,  considered  abstractedly 
from  Mifi  Etenml  Being  ;  and  suppose  it,  one  knows  not  what,  a  thing  subsittiiig 
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So  this  objection  supposes  an  extent  of  space  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  creation,  of  on  infinite  lengthi  breadth,  and  depth, 
truly  and  properly  dis^nguished  into  different  measurable  parts, 
limited  at  certain  stages,  one  beyond  another^  in  an  infinite  se- 
ries. Which  notion  of  absolute  and  infinite  space  is  doubtless 
as  unreasonable  as  that  now  mentioned,  of  absolute  and  infinite 
duration.  It  is  as  improper  to  imagine  that  the  immensity  and 
omnipresence  of  God  is  distinguished  by  a  series  of  miles  and 
leagues,  one  beyond  another,  as  that  the  infinite  duration  of 
God  is  distinguished  by  months  and  years,  one  after  another. 
A  diversity  and  order  of  distinct  parts,  hmited  by  certain  periods^ 
*  is  as  conceivable,  and  does  as  naturally  obtrude  itself  on  our 
imagination,  in  one  case  as  the  other ;  and  there  is  equal  rea- 
son  in^each  case  to  suppose  that  our  imagination  deceives  Xis. 
It  is  equally  improper  to  talk  of  months  and  years  of  the  Di- 
vine Existence,  as  of  square  miles  of  Deity :  and  we  equally 
deceive  ourselves,  when  we  talk  of  the  world  being  differentlv 
fixed  with  respect  to  either  of  these  sorts  of  measures.  I  think 
we  know  not  what  we  mean,  if  we  say^  the  world  might  have 
been  differently  placed  fi^om  what  it  is,  in  the  broad  expanse 
of  infinity ;  or,  tnat  it  might  have  been  differendy  fixed  in  the 
long  line  of  eternity  :  and  all  arguments  and  objections,  which 
are  built  on  the  imaginations  we  are  apt  to  have  of  infinite  ex- 
tension or  duration,  are  buildings  founded  on  shadows,  or  cas- 
tles in  the  air. 

2.  The  second  argument,  to  prove  that  the  Most  High 
wills  one  thing  rather  than  another,  without  any  superior  fit- 
ness or  preferableness  in  the  thing  preferred,  is  God^s  actu- 
ally placing  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  particles,  or  atoms 
of  matter,  that  are  perfisctly  equal  and  alike.  The  fore- 
mentioned  author  says,  (p.  78,  &c.)  ^^  If  one  would  descend  to 
the  minute  specific  particles,  of  which  different  bodies  are  com- 
posed, we  should  see  abundant  reason  to  believe,  that  there  are 
thousands  of  such  little  particles,  or  atoms  of  matter,  which' 
are  perfectly  equal  and  auke,  and  could  give  no  distinct  deter- 
by  iM£,  and  flowing,  one  minute  after  Mother.  This  ia  the  work  of  pure  ima- 
gination, and  contrary  to  the  reality  of  things.  Hence  the  common  metaphoricai 
ezpresnons ;  Time  runs  apace^  let  Us  lay  hold  on  the  ffreaent  minute,  and  tne  like. 
The  philosophers  themselves  mislead  us  by  their  illustration.  They  compare 
•tttrmty  to  the  motion  of  a  point  running  on  ibr  ever,  and  making  a  traceless  in- 
finite Ime.  Here  the  point  is  supposed  a  thing  actually  subsisting,  representing 
the  present  minute  ;  and  then  they  ascribe  motion  or  succession  to  it :  that  is, 
Hiey  ascribe  motion  to  a  mere  nonentity,  to  illustrate  to  us  a  successive  eternity, 
made  up  of  finite  saccessive  parts. — If  once  we  allow  an  all-perfect  mind,  which 
hath  an  eternal,  immutable,  and  infinite  comprehension  of  aU  things,  always 
(and  allow  it  we  must)  the  distinction  of  past  and  future  vanishes  with  re- 

rt  to  such  a  mind.— In  a  word,  if  we  proceed  step  ^  step,  as  above, 
eternity  or  existence  of  the  Deity  will  appear  to  be  Pito  intermmabilis, 
taU,  skmd  et  perfeeta  posaessio  ;  how  much  soever  this  may  have  been  a  para- 
A>x  hitherto."  EnaiOrv  inta  the  Mature  of  the  Humm  Smil.  Vol.  Ik  409,  410, 
411.  fidit.  a. 
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inination  to  the  Will  of  God,  where  to  place  thenu'*  He  there 
instances  ifi  particles  of  water,  of  which  there  are  such  inir 
mense  numbers,  which  compose  the  rivers  and  oeeans  of  this 
world  ;  and  the  infinite  myriads  of  the  luminous  and  fiery  par- 
ticles, which  compose  the  body  of  the  Sun ;  so  many,  that  it 
would  be  very  unreasonable  to  suppose  no  two  of  them  should 
be  exactly  equal  and  alike. 

Answ.  (1»)  To  this  I  ansmrer :  that  a»  we  must  si^ipose 
matter  to  be  infinitely  divisible,  it  is  very  unlikely,  that  any  two 
of  all  these  particles  are  exactly  equal  and  alike ;  so  unlikely^ 
that  it  is  a  thousand  lo  one,  yea,  an  infinite  number  to  one,  but 
it  is  otherwise :  and  that  although  we  should  allow  a  great  mmi* 
larity  between  the  different  particles  of  water  and  fire,  as  to 
their  general  nature  and  figure ;  and  however  small  we  sup- 
pose uose  particles  to  be,  it  is  infiniteljr  unlikely  that  any 
two  of  them  should  be  exactly  equal  in  dimensions  and  quan-- 
tity  of  matter. — If  we  should  suppose  a  great  many  elobes  of 
the  same  nature  with  the  globe  of  the  earth,  it  would  be  very 
strange,  if  there  were  any  two  of  them  that  had  exactly  tte 
same  number  of  particles  of  dufit  and  water  in  them.  But 
infinitely  less  strange,  than  that  two  particles  of  light  should 
have  just  the  same  quantity  of  matter.  For  a  particle  of  l%ht, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter^ 
is  composed  of  infinitely  more  assignable  parts  than  there 
are  particles  of  dust  and  water  in  the  globe  of  the  earth. 
And  as  it  is  infinitely  unlikely,,  that  any  two  of  these  parti* 
cles  should  be  eqtud  ;  so  it  is,  that  they  should  be  4Mlike  in  oth^^ 
respects :  to  instance  in  the  configuration  of-theirmufaces.  If 
there  were^  very  many  globes  of  the  nature  of  the  earth,  it 
would  be  very  unlikely  that  anv  two  should  have  exactly  the 
same  number  of  particles  of  dust,  water,  and  stone,  in  their 
surfaces,  and  all  posited  exactly  alike,,  one  with  respect  ta 
another,  without  any  difference,  in  any  part  discernible  eitbar 
by  the  naked  eye  or  microscope  ^  but  infinitely  less  strange,, 
than  that  two  particles  of  %ht  should  be  perfectly  of  the 
same  figure.  For  there  are  infinitely  more  assignable  real 
parts  on  the  surface  of  a  pafticle  of  light,  than  there  are 
particles  of  dust,  water,  ana  stone,  on  the  surface  of  the  ter« 
restrial  Globe. 

Answ^  (2^)  But  then,  supposing  that  there  are  two  parti-* 
cles,  or  atoms  of  matter,  perfectly  equal  and  alike,  which  God 
has  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  creation ;  asl  will  not  deny 
it  to  be  possible  for  God  to  make  two  bodies  perfectly  alike^ 
and  put  them  in  different  places  ;  yet  it  will  not  follow,  that 
two  different  or  distinct  acts  or  effects  of  the  Divme  Pow^p 
have  exactly  the  same  fitness  for  the  same  ends.  For  these 
two  different  bodies  are  not  different  or  distinct,  in  any  other 
respects  than  those  wherein  they  differ  z  they  are  two  in  no 
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other  respects  than  those  wherein  there  is  •a  difference.  If 
they  are  perfectly  equal  and  alike  m  tfiemsdves^  theii  they  can 
be  distinffuished,  or  be  distinct,  only  in  those  things  which 
are  called  circumstances  ;  as  place,  time,  rest,  motion,  or  some 
other  present  or  past  circumstances  or  relations.  For  it  is  dif- 
ference only  that  constitutes  distinction.  If  God  makes  two 
bodies,  in  themselves  every  way  equal  and  alike,  and  agreeing 
perfectly  in  all  other  circumstances  and  relations,  but  only 
their  place  ;  then  in  this  only  is  there  any  distinction  or  dupli- 
city. The  figure  is  the  same,  the  measure  is  the  same,  the 
solidity  and  resistance  are  the  same,  and  eveiy  thing  the  same, 
but  only  the  place.  Therefore  what  the  Will  of  God  deter- 
mines is  this,  that  there  should  be  the  same  figure,  the  same 
extension,  the  same  resistance,  &c.  in  two  different  places. 
And  for  this  determination  he  has  some  reason.  There  is  some 
end,  for  which  such  a  determination  and  act  has  a  peculiar 
fitness,  above  all  other  acts.  Here  is  no  one  thing  determined 
without  an  end,  and  no  one  thing  without  a  fitness  for  that 
end,  superior  to  any  thing  else,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  God 
to  cause  the  same  resistance,  and  the  same  figure,  to  be  in  two 
different  places  and  situations,  we  can  no  more  justly  argue 
fi-om  it,  that  here  must  be  some  determination  or  act  of  God's 
will  that  is  wholly  vnthout  motive  or  end,  than  we  can  argue, 
than  whenever  in  any  case  it  is  a  man's  will  to  speak  the  same 
words  or  make  the  same  soimds  at  two  different  times  ;  there 
most  be  some  determination  or  act  of  his  will,  without  any 
notive  or  end.    The  difference  of  place,  in  the  former  case, 

r>v68  no  more  than  the  difference  of  time  does  in  the  other, 
any  one  should  say,  with  regard  to  the  former  case,  that 
there  must  be  something  determined  without  an  end,  vix. 
that  of  those  two  similar  bodies,  this  in  particular  should  be 
made  in  this  place,  and  the  other  in  the  other,  and  lihould 
empiire,  why  the  Creator  did  not  make  them  in  a  transposi- 
tion^ when  both  are  aKke,  and  each  would  equally  have  suited 
either  place  ?  The  enquiry  supposes  something  that  is  not 
true ;  namely,  that  the  two  bodies  differ  and  are  dntinct  in  other 
req>ect8  besides  their  place.  So  that  with  this  distincticMi  t»- 
h^enJt  in  them,  they  mi{ght,  in  their  first  creation,  have  been 
transposed,  and  each  might  have  begun  its  existence  in  the 
place  of  die  other. 

Let  us,  for  clearness  sake,  suppose,  that  God  had,  at  the 
beginning,  made  two  globes,  each  of  an  inch  diameter,  both 
perfect  spheres,  and  perfectly  solid,  without  pores,  and  per^ 
wedy  alike  in  every  respect,  and  placed  them  near  one  to 
another,  one  towards  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  towards 
the  left,  without  any  difference  as  to  time,  motion  or  rest,  past 
int  present,  or  any  circumstance,  but  only  their  place;  and  the 
qeostion  riioidd  be  aifced,  why  God  in  their  creation  placed 
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them  SO?  Why  4hat  which  is  made  on  the  right  hand,  was 
not  made  on  the  left,and  vice  versa?  Let  it  be  well  consider- 
ed, whether  there  be  any  sense  in  such  a  question ;  and  whether 
the  enquiry  does  not  suppose  something  false  and  absurd. 
Let  it  be  considered,  what  the  Creator  must  have  done  other- 
wise than  he  did,  what  different  act  of  will  or  power  he  must 
have  exerted,  in  order  to  the  thing  proposed.  AH  that  could 
have  been  done,  would  have  been  to  have  made  two  spheres, 
perfectly  alike,  in  the  same  places  where  he  has  made  them, 
without  any  difference  of  the  things  made,  either  in  them- 
selves or  in  any  circumstance ;  so  that  the  whole  effect  would 
have  been  without  any  difference,  and,  therefore,  just  the 
same.  By  the  supposition,  the  two  spheres  are  different  in  no 
other  respect  but  their  place ;  and  therefore  in  other  respects, 
they  are  the  same.  Each  has  the  same  roundness ;  it  is  not  a 
distinct  rotundity,  in  any  other  respect  but  its  situation^ 
There  are,  also,  the  same  dimensions,  differing  in  nothing  but 
their  place.  And  so  of  their  resistance,  and  every  thing  else 
that  belongs  to  them. 

Here,  if  any  chooses  to  say,  *'  that  there  is  a  difference 
in  another  respect  viz.  that  they  are  not  Nubcbrically  the 
same:  that  it  is  thus  with  all  the  qualities  that  belong  to 
them:  that  it  is  confessed  they  are  in  some  respects  the 
same ;  that  is,  they  are  both  exactly  alike ;  but  yet  ntimert- 
cally  they  differ.  Thus  the  roundness  of  one  is  not  the  same 
numerical^  individual  roundness  with  that  of  the  other/'  Let 
this  be  supposed ;  then  the  question  about  the  determination 
of  the  Divine  Will  in  the  afiair,  is,  why  did  God  will,  that  this 
individtial  roundness  should  be  at  the  right  hand,  and  the 
other  individtud  roundness  at  the  left  ?  why  did  not  he  make 
them  in  a  contrary  position  ?  Let  any  rational  person  consider, 
whether  such  questions  be  not  words  without  a  meaning ;  as 
much  as  if  God  should  see  fit  for  some  ends,  to  cause  the  same 
sounds  to  be  repeated,  or  made  at  two  different  times:  the 
sounds  being  perfectly  the  same  in  every  other  respect,  but 
only  one  was  a  minute  after  the  other ;  and  it  should  be  asked 
upon  it,  why  God  caused  these  souncte,  numerically  difierent, 
to  succeed  one  the  other  in  such  a  manner?  Why  he  did 
not  make  that  individual  sound,  which  was  in  the  first  minute, 
to  be  in  the  second  ?  And  the  individual  sound  of  the  last 
minute  to  be  in  the  first :  which  enquiries  would  be  even  ri- 
diculous ;  as  I  think  every  person  must  see,  in  the  case  pro- 
posed of  two  sounds,  being  only  the  same  repeated,  absolutely 
without  any  difference,  but  that  one  drcumstance  of  time. 
If  the  Most  High  sees  it  will  answer  some  good  end,  that  the 
same  sound  be  made  thunder  at  two  distinct  times,  and  there* 
fore  wills  that  it  should  be  so,  must  it  needs  therefore  be« 
that  herein  there  is  some  act  of  God's  will  without  any  mo<> 
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tire  or  eQd  ?  God  saw  fit  often,  at  distant  times,  and  on  difie* 
rent  occasions,  to  say  the  very  same  words  to  Moses ;  namely, 
those,  /  am  Jehovah.  And  would  it  not  be  unreasonable  to 
infer  as  a  certain  consequence  from  this,  that  here  must  be 
some  act  or  acts  of  the  Divine  Will,  in  determining  and  dis- 
posing the  words  exactly  alike,  at  different  times,  wholly 
without  aim  or  inducement  ?  But  it  would  be  no  more  unrea- 
sonable than  to  say,  that  there  must  be  an  act  of  God  without 
any  inducement,  if  he  sees  it  best,  and,  for  some  reasons, 
determines  that  there  shall  be  the  same  resistance,  the  same 
dimensions,  and  the  same  figure,  in  several  distinct  places. 

If  in  the  instance  of  the  two  spheres,  perfectly  alike,  it 
be  supposed  possible  that  God  might  have  made  them  in  a 
contrary  position ;  that  which  is  made  at  the  right  hand,  being 
made  at  the  left;  then  I  ask,  Whether  it  is  not  evidently 
equally  possible,  if  God  had  made  but  one  of  them,  and  that 
in  the  place  of  the  right  hand  globe,  that  he  might  have 
made  that  numerically  different  firom  what  it  is  and  numeri- 
cally different  from  what  he  did  make  it;  though  perfectly  alike, 
and  in  the  same  place ;  and  at  the  same  time,  and  in  every 
respect,  in  the  same  circumstances  and  relations?  Namely, 
Whether  he  might  not  have  made  it  numerically  the  same 
with  that  which  he  has  now  made  at  the  left  hand ;  and  so 
have  left  that  which  is  now  created  at  the  right  hand,  in  a 
state  of  non-existence  ?  And,  if  so,  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  have  made  one  in  that  place,  perfectly  like 
these,  and  yet  numerically  differing  from  both  ?  And  let  it 
be  considered,  whether,  from  this  notion  of  a  numerical  differ- 
ence in  bodies  perfectly  equal  and  alike,  which  numerical  dif- 
ference is  something  inherent  in  the  bodies  themselves,  and 
diverse  firom  the  difference  of  place,  or  time,  or  any  circum- 
stance whatsoever  ;  it  will  not  follow,  that  there  is  an  infinite 
number  of  numerically  different  possible  bodies,  perfectly  alike, 
among  which  God  chooses,  by  a  self-determining  power,  when 
he  goes  about  to  create  bodies. 

Therefore  let  us  put  the  case  thus  :  Supposing  that  God, 
in  the  beginning,  had  created  but  one  perfectly  solid  sphere, 
in  a  certain  place,  and  it  should  be  enquired.  Why  God 
created  that  mdividual  sphere,  in  that  place,  at  that  time  ? — 
And  why  he  did  not  create  another  sphere  perfectly  like  it,  but 
nomericaUy  different,  in  the  same  place,  at  the  same  time  7 — 
Or  why  he  chose  to  bring  into  being  there,  that  very  body,  ra- 
ther than  any  of  the  infinite  number  of  other  bodies,  perfectly 
like  it ;  either  of  which  he  could  have  made  there  as  welly 
and  would  have  answered  his  end  as  well  ?  Why  he  caused 
to  exist  at  that  place  and  time,  that  individual  roundness,  ra- 
ther than  any  other  of  the  infiiiite  number  of  individual  ro- 
tundities just  like  it  7     Why  that  individual  resistance,  rather 
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than  any  other  of  the  infinite  number  of  possible  resistances 
jast  like  it  ?  And  it  might  as  reasonably  be  asked,  Why,  when 
God  first  caused  it  to  thunder,  he  caused  that  individuad  sound 
then  to  be  made,  and  not  another  just  like  it  ?  Why  did  be  make 
choice  of  this  very  sound,  and  reject  ail  the  infinite  number 
of  other  possible  sounds  just  like  it,  but  numerically  differing 
firom  it,  and  all  differing  one  fi-om  another  ?  I  think  every 
body  must  be  sensible  of  the  absurdi^  and  nonsense  of  whi^ 
is  supposed  in  such  enquiries.  And,. if  we  calmly  attend  to  the 
matter,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  cdl  such  kind  of  objections 
as  I  am  answering,  are  founded  on  nothing  but  the  imperfec- 
tion of  our  manner  of  conceiving  things,  and  the  obscureness 
of  language,  and  great  want  of  clearness  and  precision  in  the 
signification  of  terms. 

If  any  should  find  fault  with  this  reasoning,  that  it  is 

ring  a  great  length  into  metaphysical  niceties  and  subtildes; 
answer,  the  objection  to  which  they  are  a  reply  is  a  meta- 
physical subtilty,  and  must  be  treated  accorchng  to  the  nature 
of  it.* 

II.  Another  thing  alled^ed  is,  that  innumerable  things  which 
are  determined  by  the  Divine  Will,  and  chosen  aiul  done  by 
God  rather  than  others,  differ  from  those  that  are  not  chosen 
in  so  inconsiderable  a  manner,  that  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  suppose  the  difference  to  be  of  any  consequence,  or  that 
there  is  any  superior  fitness  or  goodness,  that  God  can  have 
respect  to  in  the  determination. 

To  which  I  answer,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  determine, 
with  any  certainty  or  evidence,  that  because  the  difference 
is  very  small,  and  appears  to  us  of  ne  consideration,  therefore 
there  is  absolutely  no  superior  goodness,  and  no  valuable  end, 
which  can  be  proposed  by  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
world,  in  ordering  such  a  difference.  The  forementioned  au- 
thor mentions  many  instances.  One  is,  there  being  one  atom 
in  the  whole  universe,  mcHre  or  less.  But  I  think  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  God  made  one  atom  in  vain, 
or  without  any  end  or  motive.  He  made  not  one  atom  but 
what  was  a  work  of  his  Almi^ty  Power,  as  much  as  the  vfhole 
globe  of  the  earth,  and  requires  as  much  of  a  constant  exer«- 
tion  of  Almighty  Power  to  uphold  it ;  and  was  made  and  is 
upheld  with  understanding  and  design,  as  much  as  if  no  other 
had  been  made  but  that.  And  it  would  be  as  unreasonable 
to  suppose,  that  he  made  it  without  any  thing  really  aimed 
at  in  so  doing,  as  much  as  to  suppose,  that  he  made  the  planet 
Jupiter  without  aim  or  design. 

*  ^  For  men  to  have  recourse  to  sabtilities  in  railing  difficulties,  and  then 
complain,  that  they  should  be  taken  off  by  minutely  examining  these  subtilitiea, 
i?  a  strange  kind  of  procedure.''    JM$reoftheHmimSmd,Y5.ll,p.3Zl. 
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It  is  possible  that  the  most  minute  effects  of  theOreator's 
power,  the  smallest  assignable  difference  between  the  things 
which  God  has  made,  may  be  attended,  in  the  whole  series 
of  events,  and  the  whole  compass  and  extent  of  their  influ- 
ence, with  very  great  and  important  consequences.  If  the 
laws  of  motion  and  gravitation,  laid  down  by  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, hold  universally,  there  is  not  one  atom,  nor  the  least  assign- 
able part  of  an  atom,  but  what  has  influence  every  moment 
throughout  the  whole  material  universe,  to  cause  every  part  to 
be  otherwise  than  it  would  be  if  it  were  not  for  that  parti- 
cular corporeal  existence.  And  however  the  effect  is  insen- 
sible for  the  present,  yet  it  may,  in  lengtli  of  time,  become  great 
and  important. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  us. suppose  two  bodies  moving  the 
same  way,  in  straight  lines,  perfectly  parallel  one  to  another ; 
but  to  be  diverted  from  this  parallel  course,  and  drawn  one 
from  another,  as  much  as  might  be  by  the  attraction  of  an 
atom,  at  the  distance  of  one  of  the  furthest  of  the  fixed  stars 
from  the  earth ;  these  bodies  being  turned  out  of  the  lines  of 
their  parallel  motion,  will,  by  degrees,  get  further  and  further 
distant,  one  from  the  other ;  and  though  the  distance  may  be 
imperceptible  for  a  long  time,  yet  at  length  it  may  become  very 
great  So  the  revolution  of  a  planet  round  the  sun  being  re* 
tsuxied  or  accelerated,  and  the  orbit  of  its  revolution  made 
greater  or  less,  and  more  or  less  elliptical,  and  so  its  periodical 
time  longer  or  shorter,  no  more  than  may  be  by  the  influence 
of  the  least  atom,  might,  in  length  of  time,  perform  a  whole  re« 
volution  sooner  or  later  than  otherwise  it  would  have  done  ; 
which  might  make  a  vast  alteration  with  regard  to  niillions  of 
important  events.  So  the  influence  of  the  least  particle  may, 
for  ought  we  know,  have  such  effect  on  something  in  the  con- 
stitution of  some  human  body,  as  to  cause  another  thought  to 
arise  in  the  mind  at  a  certain  time,  than  otherwise  would  have 
been  ;  which,  in  length  of  time,  (yea,  and  that  not  very  great 
might  occasion  a  vast  alteration  through  the  whole  world  of 
mankind.  And  so  innumerable  other  ways  might  be  mention- 
ed, wherein  the  least  assignable  alteration  paay  possibly  be  at- 
tended with  great  consequences.* 

Another  argument,  which  the  fore-mentioned  author  brings 
against  a  necessary  determination  of  the  Divine  Will  by  a 
superior  fitness,  is,  that  such  doctrine  derogates  from  the  free- 
ness  of  God's  grace  and  goodness,  in  choosing  the  objects  of 
hw  favour  and  bounty,  and  from  the  obligation  upon  men  to 
thankfulness  for  special  benefits,  (p.  89,  &c.)  In  answer  to 
this  objection,  I  would  observe, 

•  On  this  tfubjoct  see  Doddmiw»^8  Works,  Vol.  iv.  p.  391,  and  the  noto  i^fiio 
by  the  Editor. 

vol..  u.  31 
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1.  That  it  derogates  no  more  from  the  goodness  of  God, 
to  suppose  the  exercise  of  the  benevolence  of  his  nature  to 
be  determined  by  wisdom,  than  to  suppose  it  determined  by 
chance,  and  that  his  favours  are  bestowed  altogether  at  ran- 
dom, his  win  being  determined  by  nothing  but  perfect  acci- 
dent, without  any  end  or  design  whatsoever ;  which  must  be 
the  case,  as  has  been  demonstrated,  if  Volition  be  not  de- 
termined by  a  prevailing  motive.  That  which  is  owing  to 
perfect  contingence,  wherem  neither  previous  inducement,  nor 
antecedent  choice  has  any  hand,  is  not  owing  more  to  good- 
ness or  benevolence,  than  that  which  b  owing  to  the  influence 
of  a  wise  end. 

2.  It  is  acknowledged,  that  if  the  motive  that  detennmes 
the  will  of  God  in  the  choice  of  the  objects  of  his  favours, 
be  any  moral  quality  in  the  object,  recommending  that  object 
to  his  benevolence  above  others,  his  choosing  that  object  is  not 
so  great  a  manifestation  of  the  freeness  and  sovereignty  of  his 
grace,  as  if  it  were  otherwise.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for 
supposing  this,  in  order  to  our  supposing  that  he  has  some  wise 
end  in  view,  in  determining  to  bestow  his  favours  on  one  per- 
son rather  than  another.  We  are  to  distinguish  between  the 
merit  of  the  object  of  Ood's  favour^  or  a  moral  qualification  of 
the  object  attracting  that  favour  and  recommending  to  it,  and 
the  natural  fitness  of  such  a  determination  of  the  act  of  Gody 
goodness^  to  answer  some  wise  design  of  his  o^n,  some  end  m 
the  view  of  God's  omniscience. — It  is  God's  own  act,  that  is 
the  proper  and  immediate  object  of  his  Volition. 

3.  I  suppose  that  none  will  deny,  but  that,  in  some  in- 
stances, God  acts  from  wise  design  in  determining  the  parti- 
cular subjects  of  his  favours  :  none  will  say,  I  presume,  that 
when  God  distinguishes  by  his  bounty  particular  societies  or 
persons,  He  never,  in  any  instance,  exercises  any  wisdom  in 
so  doing,  aiming  at  some  happy  consequence.  And,  if  it  be 
not  denied  to  be  so  in  some  instances,  then  I  would  enquire, 
whether,  in  these  instances,  God's  goodness  is  less  manifested, 
than  in  those  wherein  God  has  no  aim  or  end  at  all  ?  And 
whether  the  subjects  have  less  cause  of  thankiulness  ?  And 
if  so,  who  shall  be  thankful  for  the  bestowment  of  distingukh- 
ing  mercy,  with  that  enhancinff  circumstance  of  the  distinction 
bemg  made  without  an  end  f  How  shall  it  be  known  wh^i 
God  is  influenced  by  some  wise  aim,  and  when  not  ?  It  is  very 
manifest,  with  respect  to  the  apostle  Paul^  that  God  had  wise 
ends  in  choosing  him  to  be  a  christian  and  an  apostle,  who  had 
been  a  persecutor,  &c.  The  apostle  himself  mentions  one  end. 
(1  Tim.  L  15, 16.)  "  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief.  Howbeit,  for  this  cause  I  obtained 
mercy,  that  in  me  first,  Jesus  Christ  might  shew  forth  all  long- 
sttfferingi  for  a  pattern  to  them  who  should  hereafter  believe  on 
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him  to  life  everlastiog."  But  yet  the  apostle  never  looked  on 
it  as  a  diminution  of  the  freedom  and  riches  of  divine  grace  in 
his  election,  which  he  so  often  and  so  greatly  magnifies.  Thk 
brings  me  to  observe, 

4.  Our  supposing  such  a  moral  necessity  in  the  acts  of 
God^s  will,  as  has  been  spoken  o^  is  so  far  from  necessarily 
derogating  from  the  riches  of  God^s  grace  to  such  as  are  the 
chosen  objects  of  hk  favour,  that,  in  many  instances,  this 
moral  necessity  may  arise  from  goocbiess,  and  from  the  great 
degree  of  it  God  mav  choose  this  object  rather  than  another, 
as  having  a  superior  fitness  to  answer  the  ends,  designs  and 
inclinations  of  his  goodness ;  being  more  sinfiil,  ahd  so  more 
miserable  cmd  necessitous  than  others ;  the  inclinations  of  infi- 
nite mercy  and  benevolence  may  be  more  gratified,  and  the 
rcious  design  of  God  in  sending  his  Son  into  the  world  may 
more  abundantly  answered,  in  the  exercises  of  mercy  to- 
wards such  an  object,  rather  than  another. 

One  thing  more  I  would  observe,  before  I  finish  what  I 
have  to  say  on  the  head  of  the  Necessity  of  the  acts  of  God^s 
will ;  and  that  is,  that  something  much  more  like  a  servile 
subjection  of  the  Divine  Being  to  fatal  Necessity  will  fodlow 
from  Arminian  principles,  than  from  the  doctrines  which  they 
oppose.  For  they  (at  least  most  of  them^  suppose,  with  re- 
spect to  all  events  that  happen  in  the  moral  world,  depending 
on  the  Volitions  of  moral  agents,  which  are  the  most  impor- 
tant events  of  the  universe,  to  which  all  others  are  subordi- 
nate :  I  say,  they  suppose,  with  respect  to  these,  that  God  has 
a  certain  foreknowledge  of  them,  antecedent  to  any  purposes 
or  decrees  of  his  about  them.  And  if  so,  they  have  a  fixed 
certain  futurity,  prior  to  any  designs  or  volitions  of  bis,  and 
independent  on  them,  and  to  which  his  volitions  must  be 
subject,  as  he  would  wisely  accommodate  his  afiisLirs  to  this 
fixed  futurity  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  moral  world.  So 
that  here,  instead  of  a  moral  necessity  of  God^s  Will,  arising 
from,  or  consisting  in,  the  infinite  perfection  and  blessedness 
of  the  Divine  Being,  we  have  a  fixed  unalterable  state  of 
things,  properly  distinct  from  the  perfect  nature  of  the  Divine 
Mind,  and  Uie  state  of  the  Divine  Will  and  Design,  and  en- 
tfarely  independent  on  these  things,  and  which  they  have  no 
hand  in,  because  they  are  prior  to  them ;  and  to  which  God^s 
Will  is  trulv  subject,  being  obliged  to  conform  or  accommo- 
date himself  to  it,  in  all  h^  purposes  and  decrees,  and  in  every 
thing  he  does  in  his  disposals  and  government  of  the  world  : 
the  mmral  world  being  the  end  of  the  natural ;  so  that  all  is  in 
vain  that  is  not  accommodated  to  that  state  of  the  moral 
world,  which  consists  in,  or  depends  upon,  the  acts  and  state 
of  the  wills  of  moral  agents,  which  had  a  fixed  futurition  from 
eternity.     Such  a  subjection  to  necessity  as  this,  would  truly 
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argue  an  inferiority  and  servitude,  that  would  be  unworthy  of 
the  Supreme  Being;  and  is  much  more  agreeable  to  the  no- 
tion which  many  of  the  heathen  had  of  fate,  as  above  the 
gods,  than  that  moral  necessity  of  fitness  and  wisdom  which 
has  been  spoken  of;  and  is  truly  repugnant  to  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  God,  and  inconsistent  with  the  supremacy  of 
his  will;  and  really  subjects  the  will  of  the  Most  High  to  the 
will  of  his  creatures,  and  brings  him  into  dependence  upon 
them. 


SECT.  IX. 

Concerning  that  Objection  against  the  Doctrine  which  has  been 
maintained.^  that  it  makes  God  the  Author  of  Sin. 

It  is  urged  by  Arminians^  that  the  doctrine  of  the  neces- 
sity of  men's  volitions,  or  their  necessary  connection  with  an- 
tecedent events  and  circumstances,  makes  the  first  cause,  and 
supreme  orderer  of  all  things,  the  author  of  sin  ;  in  that  he 
has  so  constituted  the  state  and  course  of  things,  that  sinful 
volitions  become  necessary,  in  consequence  of  his  disposal. 
Dr.  Whitby,  in  his ,  Discourse  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,* 
cites  one  of  the  ancients,  as  on  ,his  side,  declaring  that  this 
opinion  of  the  necessity  of  the  will  "  absolves  sinners,  as  do- 
ing nothing  of  their  own  accord  which  was  evil,  and  would 
cast  all  the  blame  of  all  the  wickedness  committed  in  the 
world  upon  God,  and  upon  his  providence,  if  that  were  admit- 
ted by  the  asserters  of  this  fate ;  whether  he  himself  did  ne- 
cessitate them  to  do  these  things,  or  ordered  matters  so  that 
they  should  be  constrained  to  do  them  by  some  other  cause." 
And  the  doctor  says,  in  another  place,t  "  In  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  and  in  the  opinion  of  philosophers,  causa  deficiens,  in  re- 
btis  necessariis^  ad  causam  per  se  efficientem  reducenda  est.  In 
thin^  necessary,  the  deficient  cause  must  be  reduced  to  the 
efiicient.  And  in  this  case  the  reason  is  evident ;  because  the 
not  doing  what  is  required,  or  not  avoiding  what  is  forbidden, 
being  a  defect,  must  follow  from  the  position  of  the  necessary 
cause  of  that  deficiency." — Concerning  this,  I  would  observe 
the  following  things. 

r.  If  there  be  any  difficulty  in  this  matter,  it  is  nothing  pe- 
culiar to  this  scheme ;  it  is  no  difficulty  or  disadvantage  wherein 
it  is  distinguished  fi-om  the  scheme  of  Armenians ;  and,  there- 
fore, not  reasonably  objected  by  them. 

*  Onlfce  Five  Pcnnta,  p.  361 .  t  Jbid.  p.  486. 
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Dr.  Whitbt  supposes,  that  if  sin  necessarily  follows  from 
God  withholding  assistance,  or  if  that  assistance  be  not  given 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  avoiding  of  evil ;  then,  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  God  must  be  as  properly  the  author 
of  that  evil,  as  if  he  were  the  efficient  cause  of  it.  From 
whence,  according  to  what  he  himself  says  of  the  devils  and 
damned  spirits,  God  must  be  the  proper  author  of  their  per- 
fect unrestrained  wickedness :  he  must  be  the  efficient  cause  of 
the  great  pride  of  the  devils,  and  of  their  perfect  malignity  against 
God,  Christ,  his  saints,  and  all  that  is  good,  and  of  the  msatia* 
ble  cruelty  of  their  disposition.  For  he  allows,  that  God  has 
so  forsaken  them,  and  does  so  withhold  his  assistance  from  them, 
that  they  are  incapacitated  from  doing  good,  and  determined 
only  to  evil."*  Our  doctrine,  in  its  consequence,  makes  God 
the  author  of  men^s  sin  in  this  world,  no  more,  and  in  no  other 
sense,  than  his  doctrine,  in  its  consequence,  makes  God  the  au- 
thor of  the  hellish  pride  and  malice  of  the  devils.  And  doubt« 
less  the  latter  is  as  odious  an  effect  as  the  former. 

Again,  if  it  will  follow  at  all  that  God  is  the  author  of 
sin,  from  what  has  been  supposed  of  a  sure  and  infallible  con- 
nection between  antecedents  and  consequents,  it  vfiW  foUow 
because  of  thisy  viz.  that  for  God  to  be  the  author  or  orderer  of 
those  things  which  he  knows  beforehand,  will  infallibly  be  at- 
tended with  such  a  consequence,  is  the  same  thinj?,  in  effect,  as 
for  him  to  be  the  author  of  that  consequence.  Sut  if  this  be 
so,  this  is  a  difficulty  which  equally  attends  the  doctrine  of  Ar* 
mmians  themselves ;  at  least  of  those  of  them  who  allow  God^s 
certain  foreknowledge  of  all  events.  For,  on  the  supposition 
of  such  a  foreknowledge,  this  is  the  case  with  respect  to  every 
sin  that  is  committed  :  God  knew  that  if  he  ordered  and 
brought  to  pass  such  and  such  events,  such  sins  would  infallibly 
follow.  As  for  instance,  God  certainly  foreknew,  long  before 
Judas  was  bom,  that  if  he  ordered  things  so,  that  there  should 
be  such  a  man  bom,  at  such  a  time,  and  at  such  a  place,  and 
that  his  life  should  be  preserved,  and  that  he  should,  in  cUvine 
providence,  be  led  into  acquaintance  with  Jesus ;  and  that  his 
heart  should  be  so  influenced  by  God^s  Spirit  or  Providence  as 
to  be  inclined  to  be  a  follower  of  Christ ;  and  that  he  should 
be  one  of  those  twelve,  which  should  be  chosen  constantly  to 
attend  him  as  his  familv  ;  and  that  his  health  should  be  pre- 
served, so  that  he  should  go  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  last  passo- 
ver  in  Christ's  life ;  and  it  should  be  so  ordered,  that  Judas 
should  see  Christ ^s  kind  treatment  of  the  woman  which  anoint- 
ed him  at  Bethany^  and  have  that  reproof  from  Christ  which  he 
had  at  that  time,  and  see  and  hear  other  things  which  excited 
hk  enmity  against  his  Master,  and  other  circumstances  should 

♦  On  the  Five  Points,  p.  309,  305. 
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be  ordered  as  they  were  ordered ;  it  would  most  certainly  and 
infallibly  follow,  that  Judas  would  betray  his  Lord,  and  woidd 
soon  after  hang  himself,  and  die  impenitent,  and  be  sent  to  hell 
for  his  horrid  wickedness. 

Therefore,  this  supposed  difficulty  ought  not  to  be  brought 
as  an  objection  against  the  scheme  which  has  been  mainlained, 
as  disagreeing  with  the  Arminian  scheme,  seeing  it  is  no  diffi- 
culty owing  to  such  a  disagreement ;  but  a  difficulty  wherdus 
the  Arminians  share  with  us.  That  must  be  unreasonably 
made  an  objection  against  our  differing  from  them,  which  we 
should  not  escape  or  avoid  at  aU  by  agreeing  with  them.— And 
therefore  I  would  observe, 

11.  The^  who  object,  that  this  doctrine  makes  God  the 
Author  of  Sin,  oucht  distinctly  to  explain  what  they  mean  l^ 
that  phrase.  The  Atuhor  of  Sin.  I  know  the  phrase,  as  it  is 
commonly  used,  signifies  something  very  ilL  If  by  the  AtUkor 
of  Sin^  be  meant  the  Sinner^  the  Agents  or  Actor  of  Sin^  or 
the  Doer  of  a  wicked  thing ;  so  it  would  be  a  reproach  and 
blasphemy,  to  suppose  GckI  to  be  the  Author  of  Sm.  In  this 
sense,  I  utterly  deny  God  to  be  the  Author  of  Sin  ;  rejecting 
such  an  imputation  on  the  Most  Hi^h,  as  what  is  infimtely  to 
be  abhorred  ;  and  deny  any  such  thing  to  be  the  consequence 
of  what  I  have  laid  down.  But  il^  by  the  Author  of  Sin^  is 
meant  the  permitt^,  or  not  a  hinderer  of  Sin ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  disposer  of  the  state  of  events,  in  such  a  naanner, 
for  wise,  holy,  and  most  excellent  ends  and  purposes,  that 
Sin,  if  it  be  permitted  or  not  hindered,  will  most  certainly 
and  infallibly  follow  :  I  say,  if  this  be  all  that  is  meant,  by 
bein^  the  Author  of  Sin,  I  do  not  deny  that  God  is  the  Author 
of  Sm,  (though  I  dislike  and  reject  the  phrase,  as  that  which 
by  use  and  custom  is  apt  to  carry  another  sense)  it  is  no  re* 
proach  for  the  Most  High  to  be  thus  the  Author  of  Sin.  Thia 
IS  not  to  be  the  Actor  of  Si»,  but  on  the  contrary^  of  holiness. 
What  God  doth  herein,  is  holy  ;  and  a  glorious  exercise  of 
the  infinite  excellency  of  his  nature.  And  I  do  not  d^y, 
that  God  being  thus  the  Author  of  Sin,  follows  from  what 
I  have  laid  down  ;  and,  I  assert,  that  it  equally  follows  from 
the  doctrine  which  is  maintained  by  moat  of  the  Arminian  di- 
vines. 

That  it  is  most  certainly  so,  that  God  is  in  such  a  mann^ 
the  Disposer  and  Orderer  of  Sin,  is  evident,  if  any  credit  k 
to  be  given  to  the  Scripture ;  as  well  as  because  it  is  imposai* 
ble,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  be  otherwise.  In  such  a 
manner  Grod  ordered  the  obstiaacv  of  Pharaoh^  in  im  refiisin^ 
to  obey  God's  Commands  to  let  the  pe<^le  go.  (Exod.  iv.  2L) 
*'  I  will  harden  his  heart,  and  be  shall  not  let  the  people  go/'-t- 
(Chap.  vii.  2—5.)  "  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  speak  unto  Pha- 
raoh, that  he  send  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  his  land. — 
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And  I  will  harden  Pharaoh^s  heart,  and  multiply  my  signs  and 
raj  wonders  in  the  land  of  Egypt*  But  Pharaon  shall  not 
heisrken  unto  you ;  that  I  may  lay  my  hand  upon  Egypt,  l^ 
great  judgments,  LcJ*^  (Chap.  ix.  1*2.)  ^  And  the  Lord  hard- 
ened the  heart  or  Pharaoh,  and  he  hearkened  not  unto  them, 
as  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  Moses.^^  (Chap.  x.  1,  2.)  ^^  And 
the  hord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  in  unto  Pharaoh ;  for  I  have 
hardened  his  heart,  and  the  heart  of  his  servants,  that  I  might 
show  these  my  signs  before  him,  and  that  thou  mayst  tell  it 
in  the  ears  of  thy  son,  and  thy  son^s  son,  what  dungs  1  have 
wrought  in  Egypt,  and  my  signs  which  I  have  done  amongst 
them,  that  ye  may  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.^^  (Chap.  xiv.  4.) 
^*  And  I  will  harden  Pharaoh^s  heart,  that  he  shall  follow  after 
them  :  and  I  will  be  honoured  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his 
Host''  (Ver.  8.)  ^  And  the  Lord  hardened  the  heart  of  Pha- 
raoh King  of  Egypt,  and  he  pursued  after  the  children  of 
Israel.''  And  it  is  certaai,  that  in  such  a  manner  God,  for  mse 
and  good  ends,  ordered  that  event,  Joseph  being  sold  into 
Egypi,  by  his  brethren.  (Gen.  xlv.  5.)  **  Now,  therefore,  be 
not  grieved,  nor  angry  with  yourselves,  that  ye  sold  me  hither- 
fi>r  God  did  send  me  before  you  to  preserve  Kfe.'"  (Ver.  7,  8.) 
'^  God  chd  send  me  before  you  to  preserve  a  posterity  in  the 
earth,  and  to  save  yow  lives  hy  a  great  deKverance  :  so  that 
now  it  was  not  you  that  sent  me  hither,  but  God."  (Psal.  cvii. 
17.)  **  He  sent  a  man  before  them,  even  Joseph,  who  was 
soM  for  a  servant.^'  It  is  certain  that  thus  God  ordered  the 
Sin  and  FoUy  of  Sihon  Kinff  of  the  Amariiee^  in  refusinffto 
let  the  people  of  israel  pass  by  him  neaceably.  (Deut  ii.  30.) 
'*  But  Sihon  King  of  Heshbon  would  not  let  us  pass  by  him ; 
for  the  hofA  thy  God  hardened  his  spirit,  and  made  his  heart 
obstinate,  that  he  might  deliver  him  into  thine  hand."  It  is 
certain  that  God  thus  ordered  the  Sin  and  Folly  of  the  Kings 
of  Canaan,  that  they  afttempted  not  to  make  peace  with  Israel^ 
but  vrith  a  stupid  t>oldne6s  and  obstinacy,  set  themselves 
violently  to  oppose  them  and  Aeir  God.  (Josh.  xi.  90.)  **  For 
it  was  of  the  Lord,  to  harden  their  hearts  that  they  should 
come  against  Israel  in  battle,  that  he  might  destroy  them 
utterly,  and  that  they  might  have  no  favour ;  but  tnst  he 
might  destroy  them,  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses."  It  is 
evSent  that  thus  God  ordered  the  treacherous  rebellion  of 
Zedehiah  against  *he  King  of  Babylon.  (Jer.  lii.  3.j  **  For 
through  the  aneer  of  the  Lord  it  came  to  pass  in  Jerusalem, 
and  Judith,  until  he  had  cast  them  out  from  his  presence,  that 
Zedekiah  rebelled  against  the  King  of  Babylon.  (So  2  Kings 
Miv.  90.)  And  it  is  exceeding  manifest,  that  God  thus  order- 
ed the  rapine  and  unrishteous  ravages  of  Nebucfutdnezxarj  in 
Bpoiline  and  ruining  tne  nations  round  about.  (Jer.  xxv.  9.) 
•*  Behold,  I  will  send  and  take  all  the  families  of  the  north. 
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saith  the  Lord,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  my  servant,  and  will 
bring  them  against  this  land,  and  against  all  the  nations  round 
about;    and  will  utterly  destroy  them,  and    make  them  an 
astonishment,  and  an  hissing,  and  perpetual  desolations.^^ — 
(Chap,  xliii.  10, 11.)  ^^  I  will  send  and  take  Nebuchadnezzarthe 
king  of  Babylon,  my  servant :   and  I  will  set  his  throne  upon 
these  stones  that  I  have  hid,  and  he  shall  spread  his  royal  pavi- 
lion over  them.    And  when  he  cometh,  he  shall  smite  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  deliver  such  as  are  for  death  to  death,  and  such 
as  are  for  captivity  to  captivity,  and  such  as  are  for  the  sword 
to  the  sword.^^    Thus  God  represents  himself  as  sending  for 
Nebuchadnezzar^  and  taiking  hun  and  his  armies,  and  bringing 
him  against  the  nations  wUch  were  to  be  destroyed  by  him, 
to  that  very  end,  that  he  might  utterly  destroy  them,  and 
make  them  desolate  ;   and  as  appointing  the  work  that  he 
should  do  so  particularly,  that  the  very  persons  were  desie- 
nated  that  he  should  kill  with  the  sword ;  and  those  that  sbouM 
be  killed  with  fiimine  and  pestilence,  and  those  that  should  be 
carried  into  captivity ;   and  that  in  doing  all  these  things  he 
should  act  as  his  servant ;  by  which  less  cannot  be  intended, 
than  that  he  should  serve  his  purposes  and  designs.     And  in 
Jer.  xxvii.  4 — 6.     God  declares,  how  he  would  cause  him  thu» 
to  serve  his  designs,  viz.  by  bringing  this  to  pass  in  his  80ve« 
reign  disposals,  as  the  great  Possessor  and  Governor  of  the 
Universe  that  disposes  dl  things  just  as  pleases  him.     ^^  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel ;  I  have  made  the 
earth,  the  man  and  the  beast  that  are  upon  the  ground,  by  volJ 
great  power,  and  my  stretched  out  arm,  and  have  ^ven  it 
unto  whom  it  seemed  meet  unto  me  ;  and  now  I  have  given  all 
these  lands  into  the  hands  of  Nebuchadnezzar  m  servant, 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field  have  I  given  also  to  serve  him.^* — 
And  Nebuchadnezzar  is  spoken  of  as  doing  these  things,  by 
having  his  arms  strengthened  by  God,  and  having  Grod'^  sworn 
put  into  Ids  hands,  for  this  end.    (Ezek.  xix.  24, 25, 26.)    Yea, 
(rod  speaks  of  his  terribly  ravaging  and  wasting  the  nations, 
and  cruelly  destroying  all  sorts,  without  distinction  of  sex  or 
age,  as  the  weapon  in  God^s  hand,  and  the  instrument  of  his 
indignation,  which  God  makes  use  of  to  fulfil  his  own  purposes, 
and  execute  his  own  vengeance.     (Jer.  li.  20.  &c.)  ^^Thoa 
art  my  battle  axe,  and  weapons  of  war.    For  with  thee  I  will 
iH'eak  in  pieces  the  nations,  and  with  thee  I  will  destroy  king- 
doms, and  with  thee  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  horse  and  his 
rider,  and  with  thee  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  chariot  and  his 
rider ;  with  thee  also  will  I  break  in  pieces  man  and  woman  ; 
and  with  thee  I  will  break  in  pieces  old  and  young ;  and  with 
thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the  young  man  and  the  maid,  ftc^'** 
It  is  represented,  that  the  designs  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  those 
that  destroyed  Jerusalem^  never  could  have  been  accompKsh* 
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ed^  bad  not  God  determined  them.  (Lam.  iii.  37.)  ^  Who  is 
he  that  suth,  and  it  cometh  to  pass,  and  the  Lord  commandeth 
it  not  7^'  And  yet  the  kix^  o(  Babf^lan  thus  destroying  the 
nations,  and  especially  the  Jews^  is  spoken  of  as  his  great 
wickedness,  for  which  Crod  finally  destroyed  him.  Isa.  idr. 
4—6,  12.  JHfl*.  ii.  5 — 12,  and  Jer.  chap.  L  and  li.)  It  is  most 
manifest  that  Ood,  to  serve  his  own  designs,  providentiaUy 
ordered  Shimet'g  cursing  of  Dacid.  (2  Sam.  xvi.  10,  11.) 
*^  The  Lord  hath  said  unto  him,  curse  David. — Let  him  curse, 
for  the  Lord  hath  bidden  him.^^ 

It  is  certain  that  God  thus  for  excellent,  holy,  gracious 
ends,  ordered  the  feet  which  they  committed,  who  were 
concerned  in  Christ^s  death;  and  that  therein  they  did  but 
fulfil  God^s  designs;  as  I  trust  no  Christian  will  deny  it 
was  the  design  of  God,  that  Christ  should  be  crucijied^  and 
that  for  this  end  he  came  into  the  world.  It  is  very  manifest 
by  many  scriptures,  that  the  whole  affair  of  Christ^s  crucifixion, 
with  its  circumstances,  and  the  treachery  of  Judas  that 
made  way  for  it,  was  ordered  in  God^s  Providence,  in  pursu- 
ance of  his  purpose ;  notwithstanding  the  violence  that  is  used 
with  those  plain  scriptures,  to  obscure  and  pervert  the  sense 
of  them,  (Acts  ii.  23.)  ^Him  being  delivered,  by  the 
determinate'  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God*  ye  have 
taken,  and  with  wicked  hands  have  crucmed  and  slain.'^  Luke 
xxiL  21,  22t.  ''  But  behold  the  hand  of  him  that  betrayeth 
me,  is  with  me  on  the  table :  and  tndv  the  Son  of  Man  goeth, 
as  it  was  determined.^'  (Acts  iv.  27,  28.")  "  For  of  a  truth, 
^  against  the  holy  child  Jesus,  whom  thou  nast  anointed,  both 
nerod,  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  Grentiles,  and  the  people 
of  Israel  were  gathered  together,  for  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand 
and  thy  counsel  determined  before  to  be  done,^'  (Acts  iiL  17, 
18.)  ^'And  now,  brethren,  I  wot  that  through  ignorance 
ye  did  it,  as  did  also  vour  rulers;  but  these  things,  which 
God  before  had  shewed  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets,  that 
Christ  should  suffer  he  had  so  fulfilled.''  So  that  what 
th^e  murderers  of  Christ  did,  is  spoken  of  as  what  God 
brought  to  pass  or  ordered,  and  that  by  which  he  fulfilled  his 
own  word. 

^  **  Gfrofiitf,  M  well  as  Btta^  observes,  '9x<rymnt  moat  here  iignify  deeree; 
mad  JBdfier  has  shewn  that  it  has  that  signification  in  approTsd  Greek  wiitersw 
And  itb  certain  *^vn%  signifies  one  given  ap  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  :**— • 
I>oDi>in  JLoc. 

f  As  this  passage  is  not  liable  to  the  amtngnities  which  some  have  apprehend* 
6d  in  «4cC0  it  S3,  and  iT.  S8,  (which  yet  seem  on  the  whole  to  be  parallel  to  It,  in  their 
most  natoral  construction)  I  look  upon  it  as  an  evident  prooL  that  these  thinflg 
are,  in  the  language  of  scripture,  said  to  be  determined  or  decreed  (or  exactly 
bonded  and  marked  eut  by  God,  as  the  word  «€<>  most  naturally  signmes)  whid 
be  sees  in  fact  will  hi^pen,  in  consequence  of  his  Tofitions,  without  any  aeeassiU* 
tioff  agency ;  as  well  as  those  events  of  which  he  is  properly  the  author,"  I>099» 
inloe. 

VOL.  n.  32 
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tn  Rev.  xvii.  17.  "  The  agreeing  of  the  kin^  of  the  earth 
to  ffive  their  kingdom  to  the  beast  )'^  thoush  it  was  a  very 
wiQked  thing  in  fliem,  is  spoken  of  as  ''fulfiUing  God's  will," 
and  what  ^^  God  had  put  into  their  hearts  to  do."  It  is  mani- 
fest, that  God  sometimes  permits  sin  to  be  committed,  and  at 
the  same  time  orders  things  so,  that  if  he  permits  the  fact,  it 
will  come  to  pass,  l>ecause  on  some  accomits  he  sees  it  needfiil 
and  of  importance  that  it  should  come  to  pass.  (Matt.  xviiL 
^.)  ^^  It  must  needs  be  that  offences  come ;  but  woe  to  that 
inan  by  whom  the  offence  cometh.  (With  1  Cor.  xi.  19.)  "  For 
there  must  dso  be  heresies  among  you,  that  they  which  are  ap- 
]»roved  mBy  be  made  manifest  among  vou." 

Thus  it  is  certain  and  demonstrable,  from  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, as  well  as  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  principles  of 
Arminians^  that  God  permits  sin ;  and  at  the  same  time  so 
orders  things  in  his  Providence,  that  it  certainly  and  infallibly 
will  come  to  pass,  in  consequence  of  Ins  permission.  1  proceed 
to  observe  in  the  next  placCf 

IIL  That  there  is  a  gr^at  difference  between  God  beinff 
toncei'ned  thus^  by  his  permission^  in  an  event  and  act,  which 
in  the  inherent  subject  and  agent  of  it,  is  sin,  (though  the 
event  will  certainly  follow  on  his  permission)  and  his  being 
concerned  in  it  by  producing  it  and  exerting  the  act  of  sin ;  or 
between  his  being  the  orderer  of  its  certain  existence  by  noi 
hindering  it,  under  certain  circumstances^  and  his  bein^  the 
proper  actor  or  author  of  it,  by  a  positive  agency  or  efficiency 4 
And  this,  notwithstanding  what  Dr.  Whitby  offers  about  a  say^^ 
ing  of  philosophers,  that  causa  defidens^  in  rebus  necessariis^  ad 
eausamper  se  efficientem  reduoenda  est.  As  there  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  the  sim  being  the  cause  of  the  lightsomeness 
and  warmth  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  brightness  of  gold  and 
diamonds,  by  its  presence  and  positive  infmence  ;  and  its  bc'^ 
ing  the  occasion  of  darkness  and  ifrost,  in  the  night,  by  its  mo- 
tion whereby  it  descends  below  the  horizon.  The  motion  of 
the  sun  is  the  occasion  of  the  latter  kind  of  events ;  but  it  is 
not  the  proper  cause,  e&cient  or  producer  of  them  ;  though 
they  are  necessarily  consequent  on  that  motion,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances :  no  more  is  any  action  of  the  Divine  Being  the 
cause  of  the  evil  of  men^s  wills.  If  the  sun  were  the  proper 
causs  of  cold  and  darkness,  it  would  be  the  fountain  of  these 
things,  as  it  is  the  fountain  of  light  and  heat :  and  then  some- 
thing might  be  argued  from  the  nature  of  cold  and  darkness, 
to  a  likeness  of  nature  in  the  sun  ;  and  it  miffht  be  justly  in- 
ferred, that  the  sun  itself  is  dark  and  cold,  and  that  his  beams 
kre  black  and  frosty.  But  from  its  being  the  cause  no  other- 
wise than  by  its  departure,  no  such  thing  can  be  inferred,  but 
the  contrary ;  it  may  justly  be  argued,  that  the  sun  is  a  bright 
tod  hot  body,  if  cold  and  darkness  are  found  to  be  the  cotiae* 
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quence  of  its  withdrawment ;  and  the  more  constantly  and  ne^* 
cessarily  these  effects  are  connected  with,  and  confined  to  kif 
absence,  the  more  strongly  does  it  arsue  the  sun  to  be  the  foun- 
tain of  li^ht  and  heat  »o,  inasmuch  as  sin  is  not  the  fiiiit  of 
Bny  positive  agency  or  influence  of  the  Most  High,  but  on  the 
contrary,  arises  from  the  withholding  of  his  action  and  energy, 
and,  under  certain  circumstances,  necessarily  follows  on  the 
want  of  bis  influence ;  this  is  no  argument  that  he  is  sinful,  or 
his  operation  evil,  or  has  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  evil ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  he,  and  his  agency,  are  altogether  good 
cmd  holy,  and  that  he  is  the  fountain  of  all  holiness.  It 
would  be  strange  arguing  indeed,  because  men  never  commit 
sin,  but  only  when  Uod  leaves  them  to  themselves,  and  ne- 
cessarily sin  when  he  does  so,  and  therefore  their  sin  is  not 
from  themselves,  but  from  God  ;  and  so,  that  God  must  be 
a  sinful  being :  as  strange  as  it  would  be  to  argue,  because 
it  is  always  dark  when  the  sun  is  gone,  and  never  dark  when 
the  sun  is  present,  that  therefore  eJI  darkness  is  fi'om  the  suii^ 
and  that  his  disk  and  beams  must  needs  be  UacL 

IV.  It  properly  belongs  to  the  supreme  and  d[)sotute  gover- 
nor of  the  universe,  to  order  all  important  events  within  his  do- 
minion by  his  wisdom :  but  the  events  in  the  moral  world  are 
of  the  most  important  kind  ;  such  as  the  moral  actions  of  inte)- 
ligent  creatures,  and  th^  consequences. 

These  events  will  be  ordered  by  something.  They  will 
either  be  disposed  by  wisdom,  or  they  will  be  disposed  by 
chance ;  that  is,  they  will  be  disposed  by  blind  and  undesign- 
inff  causes,  if  that  were  possible,  and  could  be  <^led  a  dispo- 
sal. Is  it  not  better  that  the  good  and  evil  which  happen  in 
God's  world  should  be  order^,  regulated,  bounded,  and  de* 
termined  by  the  good  pleasure  of  an  infinitely  wise  Being,  who 
perfectly  comprehends  within  his  understanding  and  constant 
view,  the  universality  of  things,  in  all  their  extent  and  duration, 
and  sees  all  the  mfluence  of  every  event,  with  respect  to  ewery 
individual  thine  and  circumstance  throughout  the  grand  sys- 
tem, and  the  whole  of  the  eternal  series  of  consequences ;  than 
to  leave  these  things  to  fall  out  by  chance,  and  to  be  determi* 
ned  by  those  causes  which  have  no  understanding  or  aim  ? 
Doubtless,  in  these  important  events,  there  is  a  better  and  a 
worse,  as  to  the  time,  subject,  place,  manner,  and  circumstances 
of  their  coming  to  pass,  with  regard  to  their  influence  on  the 
state  and  course  of  things.  And  if  there  be,  it  is  certainly 
best  that  they  should  be  determined  to  that  time,  place.  Sic. 
which  is  best.  And  therefore  it  is  in  its  own  nature  fit,  tfiat 
wisdom,  and  not  chance,  should  order  these  things.  So  that  it 
belongs  to  tiie  Being  who  is  the  possessor  of  infmite  wisdom^ 
and  18  the  creator  and  owner  of  the  whole  s]rstem  of  created 
exiitejices,  and  has  the  c^e  of  all ;  I  say,  it  belongs  to  him,  to 
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take  care  of  Ihia  matter  ;,  and  he  would  not  do  what  is  proper 
fbi  him,  if  be  should  neglect  it  And  it  is  bo  far  from  being 
unholy  in  him  to  undertake  this  affair,  that  it  would  rather 
have  oeen  unholy  to  neglect  it ;  as  it  would  have  been  a  ne* 
glfcting  what  fitly  appertains  to  him ;  and  so  it  would  have 
p^n  a  very  unfit  and  unsuitable  neglect 

Therefore  the  sovereignty  of  God  doubtless  extends  to 
this  matter  :  especially  coMideringt  that  if  God  should  leave 
men^s  volitions  and  all  moral  events  to  the  determination  and 
disposition  of  blind  unmeaning  causes,  ot  they  should  be  left 
to  nappen  perfectly  without  a  cause ;  this  would  be  no  nK»e 
consistent  with  liberty,  in  any  notion  of  it,  and  particularly 
not  in  the  ilniititiafi  notion  of  it,  than  if  these  events  were 
subject  to  the  disposal  of  diviue  providence,  and  the  will  of 
man  were  determined  by  circumstances  which  are  ordered  and 
diqjKMied  by  Divine  Wisdom ;  as  appears  by  what  has  been 
ahreadjr  observed.  But  it  is  evident,  that  such  a  providential 
disposmg,  and  determining  of  men^s  moral  actions,  though  it 
infers  a  moral  necessity  of  those  actions,  yet  it  does  not  in  the 
leaat  infringe  the  real  liberty  of  mankind ;  the  only  hberty  that 
common  sense  teaches  to  be  necessary  to  moral  agency^ 
whicbw  as.  has  been  demonstrated^  is  not  inconastent  with  such 
necessity. 

On  the  whole  it  is  manifest  that  God  may  be,  in  the  man» 
mt  which  has  been  described,  the  Orderer  and  Disposer  of 
that  event,  which,  in  the  inherent  subject  and  agent,  is  moral 
Evil ;  and  yet  His  so  doing  may  be  no  moral  Evil.    He  may 
will  the  ifisposal  of  such  an  event,  and  its  coming  to  pass  for 
good  ends»  and  his  will  not  be  an  immoral  or  sinful  will,  but 
a  perfect^  holy  will.    And  he  may  actually,  in  his  Providence, 
so  dispose  and  permit  things,  that  the  event  may  be  c^* 
tainlj  and  infallibly  connected  with  such  disposal  and  p^* 
inissioii,  and  his  act  therein  not  be  an  immoral  or  unholy,  but 
a  perfectly  holy  act    Sin  may  be  an  evil  thing,  and  yet  that 
there  should  be  such  a  disposal   and  permis6i<m,  as  that  it 
should  come  to  pass,  may  oe  a  good  thing.    This  is  no  coo* 
tradiction  or  inconsistence..    Joseph^s  brethren  selling  him  into 
Bgyptt  consider  it  only  as  it  was  acted  by  them  and  with  re* 
spect  to  their  views  and  aims  which  were  evil,  was  a  verv  bad 
t^og ;  but  it  was  a  good  thing,  as  it  was  an  event  of  God^s  <»• 
deiifig,  and  considered  with  respect  to  his  views  and  ainas 
whichVere  good.    (Gen.  L  20.)  **  As  for  you,  ye  thought  Evfl 
against  me ;  but  God  meant  it  unto  Good.^^  So  the  crucifixion 
of  Christy  if  we  Qonsider  onty  those  things  which  belong  to  the 
event  as  it  proceeded  fi^m  his  murderers^  and  lure  comprehend- 
ed within  the  cooqiass  oi  the  affair  considered  as  thehr  act^ 
their  principles,  dispositions,  views,  and  aims ;  so  it  was  one  of 
the  most  beinoufr  things  that,  ever  was  done  ;  in  many  respects 
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the  mo6t  bonrid  of  all  acts :  but  consider  it,  as  it  was  willed 
and  ordered  of  God,  in  the  extent  of  his  designs  and  views,  it 
was  the  most  admirable  and  glorious  of  all  events ;  and  God 
wUling  the  event  was  the  most  holy  volition  of  God,  that  ever 
was  made  known  to  men  ;  and  God^s  act  in  ordering  it,  was  a 
divine  act,  which,  above  all  others,  manifests  the  moral  excel- 
lency of  the  Divine  Being. 

The  consideration  of  these  things  may  help  us  to  a  suffi- 
ei^it  answer  to  the  cavils  of  Armirwrns  concerning  what  has 
been  supposed  by  many  Ccdvmistg^  of  a  distinction  between  a 
secret  and  repealed  Will  of  God,  and  their  diversity  one  from 
the  other ;  supposing  that  the  Ccdvinists  herein  ascribe  incon- 
sistent Wills  to  the  Most  High :  which  is  without  any  founda- 
tion. God^s  secret  and  reveeded  Will,  or,  in  other  words,  his 
disposmg  and  preceptive  Will  may  be  diverse,  and  exercised  in 
dimmilar  acts,  the  one  in  disapproving  and  opposing,  the  other 
in  willinff  and  determining,  without  any  inconsistence.  Be- 
cause, although  these  dissimilar  exercises  of  the  Divine  Will 
may,  in  some  respects,  relate  to  the  same  things,  yet,  in  strict- 
ness, they  have  different  and  contrary  objects,  the  one  evil  and 
the  other  good  Thus,  for  instance,  the  crucifixion  of  Christ 
was  a  thing  contrary  to  the  revealed  or  preceptive  Will  of  God  ; 
because,  as  it  was  viewed  and  done  by  his  malignant  murder- 
ers, it  was  a  thing  infinitely  contrary  to  the  holy  nature  of  God, 
and  so  necessarilv  contrary  to  the  holy  iiiclination  of  his  heart 
revealed  in  his  law.  Yet  this  does  not  at  all  hinder  but  that 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  considered  with  all  those  glorious 
consequences  which  were  within  the  view  of  the  Divine  Om- 
niscience, might  be  indeed,  and  therefore  might  appear  to 
God  to  be,  a  ^orious  event ;  and  consequently  be  agreeable  to 
his  Will,  though  this  Will  may  be  secret,  i.  e.  not  revealed  in 
God's  law.  Md  thus  considered,  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  was 
not  evil,  but  good  If  the  secret  exercises  of  God's  Will  were 
of  a  kind  that  is  dissimilar,  and  contrary  to  his  revealed  Will, 
respectii^  the  same,  or  like  objects ;  if  the  objects  of  both 
were  good,  or  both  evil ;  then,  indeed,  to  ascribe  contrary 
kinds  of  volition  or  inclination  to  God,  respecting  these  ob- 
jects, would  be  to  ascribe  an  inconsistent  Will  to  God  :  but  to 
ascribe  to  Him  different  and  opposite  exercises  of  heart,  re- 
specting different  objects,  and  objects  contrary  one  to  another, 
18  so  fiur  from  supposing  God's  Will  to  be  inconsistent  with  it- 
self, that  it  cannot  be  supposed  consistent  with  itself  any  other 
way.  For  any  Being  to  have  a  Will  of  choice  respecting  good, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  Will  of  rejection  and  renisal  respect- 
ing evil,  is  to  be  very  consistent :  but  the  contrary,  viz.  to  have 
the  same  Will  towards  these  contrary  objects,  and  to  choose 
and  love  both  good  and  evil  at  the  same  time,  is  to  be  very  in- 
consistent. 
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There  is  no  inconsistency  in  supposing  that  God  may 
hate  a  thing  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  considered  simply  as  evil, 
and  yet  that  it  may  be  his  Will  it  should  come  to  pass,  consi- 
dering all  consequences.  I  believe  there  is  no  person  of  good 
understanding  who  will  venture  to  say,  he  is  certain  that  it  is 
impossible  it  should  be  best,  taking  in  the  whole  compass  and 
extent  of  existence,  and  all  consequences  in  the  endless  series 
of  events,  that  there  should  be  such  a  thing  as  moral  evil  in  the 
world.*  And  if  so,  it  will  certainly  follow,  that  an  infinitely 
wise  Being,  who  always  chooses  what  is  best,  must  choose 
that  there  should  be  such  a  thuig.  And  if  so,  then  such  a 
choice  is  not  an  evil,  but  a  wise  and  holy  choice.  And  if  so, 
then  that  providence  which  is  agreeable  to  such  a  choice,  is  a 
wise  and  holy  providence.  Men  do  wiU  sin  as  sm,  and  so 
are  the  authors  and  actors  of  it :  they  love  it  as  sin,  and  for 
evil  ends  and  purposes.  God  does  not  will  sin  as  sin,  or  for 
the  sake  of  any  thing  evil ;  though  it  be  his  pleasure  so  to 

*  Hera  are  worthy  to  be  observed  some  passages  of  a  Tate  noted  writer  of 
«tir  nation,  that  nobod)r  who  is  acquainted  with  him  will  suspect  to  be  veiy  (avoor- 
able  to  Catokiiam,  '*  It  is  difficult,"  says  he,  **  to  handle  the  neee$tity  f^fern'm  sucb 
a  manner  as  not  to  stumble  on  such  as  are  not  above  bein^  alarmed  at  propoeitiona 
which  have  an  uncommon  sound.  Rut  if  philosophers  will  but  reflect  calmly  on 
the  matter,  they  will  find  that  coMfstenny  with  the  unlimited  power  of  the  su- 
preme cause,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  the  best  ordered  ratem  eoOt  must  have 
place." — TiambuWi  Principles  of  mcrd  PhUotophff  (p.  327,  388.)  He  is  then 
speaking  of  mord  evils,  as  may  be  seen. 

Again  the  same  aiHhor,  m  his  second  VoL  entitled  ChrisHtm  PhUowpky,  p.  35, 
has  these  words :  "  If  the  aathor  and  ffovemor  of  all  things  be  infinitely  perftet^ 
then  whatever  is,  is  right;  of  all  possiMe  systems  he  hath  chosen  the  best:  and, 
consequently,  there  is  no  ab$6tute  evU  in  the  universe. — ^This  being  the  case,  all  the 
seeming  imperfections  or  evUe  in  it  are  such  only  in  a/MrtW  view ;  and  with  reepect 
to  the  tohcU  system,  they  are  goods. 

Ibid.  p.  37.  **  Whence  then  comes  evU  ?  is  the  ouestion  that  hath,  in  all  ages, 
been  reckoned  the  OordUm  knot  in  philosophy.  And  indeed,  if  we  own  the  ex- 
istence of  evil  in  the  world  in  an  ob&obite  sense,  we  diametrically  contradict  what 
hath  been  just  now  proved  of  Gk>d.  For  if  there  be  any  evil  in  the  system,  that 
is  not  good  with  respect  to  the  whole^  then  is  the  tohde  not  good*  but  evil ;  or,  at 
best,  very  imperfect :  and  an  author  must  be  as  his  w^kmansMp  is :  as  is  the 
eflfoct,  such  IS  the  cause.  But  the  eolation  of  this  difficidty  is  at  hand ;  Tht^ 
there  is  no  evil  in  the  universe.  What !  Are  there  no  pains^  no  imperfections  ? — 
Is  there  no  miseiy,  no  vice  in  the  world  ?  or  are  not  these  e^?  Evus  indeed  th^ 
are :  that  is,  those  of  one  sort  are  hurtful,  and  those  of  the  other  sort  are  equally 
bortfol  and  abominable :  but  they  are  not  evil  or  quschievoas  wiih  respect  to  the 
whole, 

n>id.  p.  42.  "  But  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  said  to  creaU  evil,  darkness,  con- 
fusion ;  and  yet  to  do  no  evil,  but  to  be  the  author  of  good  only.  He  is  called  the 
**  Father  of  lights,*'  the  aathor  of  "  every  perfect  and  good  gut,  with  whom  ther» 
is  no  variableness  nor  shadaw  of  turning,*'  who  "  temi^eth  no  man,"  but*'*  ffiveth 
to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not."  And  yet  by  the  prophet  {Isa.  zTv.  7.) 
he  is  introduced  saying  of  himself,  "  I  form  light  and  create  darkness  ;  I  make 
peaee,  and  create  evil :  I  the  Lord,  do  all  these  things."  What  is  the  meaning; 
the  plain  language  of  all  this,  but  that  the  Lord  delighteth  in  goodness,  and  (as 
the  scripture  sp^aiks)  evil  is  "  his  strange  work  ?"  He  intends  and  pursues  the 
imiversal  good  of  his  creation  :  and  the  evil  which  happens  is  not  permitted  for  its 
03vn  sake,  or  through  any  pleasure  in  evil,  but  bcNoause  It  is  requisite  to  Uttegretdty 
good  pursued." 
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order  things  that,  he  permitting,  sip  will  come  to  pass  ;  for  the 
sake  of  the  great  ^ood  that  by  his  disposal  shall  be  the  con- 
eequence.  His  willmg  to  order  things  so  that  evil  should  come 
to  pass  for  the  sake  of  the  contrary  good,  is  no  argument 
that  he  does  not  hate  evil  as  evil :  and  if  so,  tlien  it  is  no  rea- 
son why  he  may  not  reasonably  forbid  evil  as  evil,  and  punish 
it  as  such. 

The  Amunums  themselves  must  be  obliged,  whether  they 
will  or  no,  to  allow  a  distinction  of  God^s  Will,  amounting  to 
just  the  same  thing  that  Calvinvfts  intend  by  their  distinction 
of  a  secret  and  revealed  WUL  They  must  allow  a  distinction 
of  those  things  which  God  thinks  best  should  be,  considering 
all  circumstances  and  consequences,  and  so  are  agreeable  to 
his  disposing  Will,  and  those  things  which  he  loves,  and  are 
agreeable  to  his  nature,  in  themselves  considered*  Who  is 
there  that  will  dare  to  say  that  the  hellish  pride,  malice  and 
cruelty  of  devils  are  agreeable  to  God^  and  what  he  likes  and 
approves  ?  And  yet,  I  trust,  there  is  no  Christian  divine  but 
will  alk>w^  that  it  is  agreeable  to  God's  Will  so  to  order  and 
dispose  thin^  concerning  them,  so  to  leave  them  to  them* 
selves,  and  give  them  up  to  their  own  wickedness,  that  this  per- 
fect wickedness  should  be  a  necessary  consequence.  Doctor 
Whitby's  words  plainly  suppose  and  allow  it.*  These  follow- 
ing things  may  be  laid  down  as  maxims  of  plain  truth  and  in- 
disputable evidence. 

1.  That  God  i9  a  perfectly  happy  Being,  in  the  most  ab- 
solute and  highest  sense  possible. 

2.  That  it  will  follow  from  hence,  that  God  is  free  from 
every  thing  that  is  contrary  to  happiness  ;  and  so,  that  in  strict 
proprietv  of  speech,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  any  pain,  grief, 
or  trouble  in  God. 

3.  When  any  intelligent  beitig  is  really  crossed  and  disap- 
pointed, and  things  are  contrary  to  what  he  truly  desires,  be  is 
the  less  pleased^  or  has  less  plensure^  his  pleasure  and  happiness 
are  diminished^  and  he  sufiers  what  is  disagreeable  to  him,  or  is 
the  suJbject  of  something  that  is  of  a  nature  contrary  to  joy 
and  happiness,  even  pain  and  grieft 

From  this  last  axiom,  it  follows,  that  if  no  distinction  is 
to  be  admitted  between  God's  hatred  of  sin,  and  his  Will  with 
respect  to  the  event  and  the  existence  of  sin,  as  the  all-wise 
Determiner  of  all  events,  under  the  view  of  all  consequences 
through  the  whole  compass  and  series  of  things  ;  I  say,  then 

*  mMy  on  the  Five  Points,  Edit.  9.  300, 305,  309. 

t  Certainly  it  is  not  less  absurd  and  unreasonable  to  talk  of  God's  Will  and 
Desbesbeinfi  truly  and  properly  crossed,  without  his  suffering  any  uneasiness,  or 
any  thing  grievous  or  disagreeable,  than  it  is  talk  of  something  that  may  be  called 
a  revtaUd  Witty  which  may,  in  some  respect,  be  difierent  from  a  §eeret  purpose, 
iiMch  purpose  mvy  he  fulfilled,  when  the  other  is  opposed. 
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k  certainly  follows,  that  the  coming  to  pass  of  every  individual 
act  of  sin  is  truly,  all  things  considered,  contrary  to  his  Will, 
and  that  his  WilHs  really  crossed  in  it ;  and  this  in  j>roportioa 
as  He  hates  it  And  as  God's  hatred  of  sin  is  infinite,  oy  rea- 
son of  the  infinite  contrariety  of  his  Holy  Nature  to  sin ;  so 
his  Will  is  infinitely  crossed  in  every  act  of  sin  that  happens. 
Which  is  as  much  as  to  say.  He  endures  that  which  is  infinite- 
ly  disagreeable  to  him,  by  means  of  every  act  of  sin  that  He 
sees  conunitted.  And,  therefore,  as  appears  by  the  preceding 
positions.  He  endures  truly  and  really  infinite  grief  or  pain 
fi'om  every  sin.  And  so  He  must  be  infinitely  crossed,  and 
suflfer  infinite  pain,  every  day,  in  miUions  of  millions  of  in- 
stances :  He  must  continually  be  the  subject  of  an  immense 
number  of  real^  and  truly  infimtelv  ^eat  crosses  and  vexations. 
Which  would  be  to  make  him  infinitely  the  most  miserable  of 
all  Beings. 

If  any  objector  should  say  ;  all  that  these  things  amount 
to,  b,  that  Goamay  do  eml  that  good  may  come ;  wmch  is  jusi* 
ly  esteemed  immoral  and  sinfiil  in  men  ;  and  therefore  may  be 
justly  esteemed  inconsistent  with  the  moral  perfections  of  God. 
I  answer,  that  for  God  to  dispose  and  permit  evil  in  the  man- 
ner that  has  been  spoken  o^  is  not  to  do  evil  that  g|ood  may 
come ;  for  it  is  not  to  do  evil  at  all. — ^In  order  to  a  tmng  being 
morally  evil,  there  must  be  one  of  these  thin^  belonging  to  it, 
either  it  must  be  a  thing  unfit  and  unmitable  m  its  own  nature ; 
or  it  must  have  a  bad  tendency  ;  or  it  must  proceed  fixmi  an 
evil  disporitiony  and  be  done  tor  an  evil  end.  But  neither  of 
these  things  can  be  attributed  to  God's  ordering  and  permitting 
such  events  as  the  immoral  acts  of  creatures  for  good  ends. 
(I.)  It  is  not  tm^  m  U$  own  nature,  that  He  should  do  so.  For 
it  is  in  its  own  nature  Jit,  that  infinite  wisdom,  and  not  Uind 
chance,  should  dispose  moral  ^ood  and  evil  in  the  world.  And 
it  19  JU,  that  the  Being  who  has  mfinite  wisdom,  and  is  the  Maker, 
Owner,  and  Supreme  Governor  of  the  World,  should  take  care 
of  that  matter.  And,  therefore,  there  is  no  unfitness,  or  unsuit- 
ableness  in  his  doing  it  It  may  be  unfit,  and  so  immoral,  fix- 
any  other  beings  to  ffo  about  to  order  this  affair ;  because  they 
are  not  possessed  of  a  wisdom  that  in  any  manner  fits  them 
for  it ;  and,  in  other  respects,  they  are  not  nt  to  be  tru^ed  with 
this  affair ;  nor  does  it  belong  to  them,  they  not  being  the  own- 
ers and  lords  of  the  universe. 

We  need  not  be  afi^aid  to  affirm,  that  if  a  wise  and  ^xxl 
man  knew  with  absolute  certainty  it  would  be  best,  all  tUn^ 
considered,  that  there  should  be  such  a  thing  as  moral  evil  m 
the  world,  it  would  not  be  contrary  to  his  wisdom  and  good- 
ness for  him  to  choose  that  it  should  be  so.  It  is  no  evd  de- 
sire to  desire  good,  and  to  desire  that  which,  all  things  con- 
sidered, is  best.    Ajid  it  is  no  unwise  choice  to  choose  that 
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that  should  be,  which  it  is  best  should  be ;  and  to  choose  the 
existence  of  that  thing  concerning  which  this  is  known,  viz. 
that  it  is  best  it  should  be,  and  so  is  known  in  the  whole  to  be 
most  worthy  to  be  chosen.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  a 
plain  defect  in  wisdom  and  goodness,  for  him  not  to  choose  it 
And  the  reason  why  he  might  not  order  it,  if  he  were  able, 
would  not  be  because  he  might  not  desire  it,  but  only  the 
ordering  of  that  matter  does  not  belong  to  him.  But  it  is  no 
harm  for  Him  who  is,  by  right,  and  in  the  greatest  propriety, 
the  Supreme  Orderer  ot  all  things,  to  order  every  thing  in  such 
a  manner,  as  it  would  be  a  point  of  wisdom  in  Him  to  choose 
that  they  should  be  ordered.  If  it  would  be  a  plain  defect  of 
wisdom  and  goodness  in  a  bein^,  not  to  choose  that  that  should 
be,  which  He  certainly  knows  it  would,  all  things  considered^ 
be  best  should  be  (as  was  but  now  observed)  then  it  must  be 
impossible  for  a  Being  who  has  no  defect  of  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, to  do  otherwise  than  choose  it  should  be ;  and  that  for 
this  very  reason,  because  He  is  perfectly  wise  and  good.  And 
if  it  be  agreeable  to  perfect  wisdom  and  goodness  for  him  to 
choose  that  it  should  be,  and  the  ordering  of  all  things  gu« 
premely  and  perfectly  belongs  to  him«  it  must  be  agreeable  to 
infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  to  order  that  it  should  be.  If 
the  choice  is  good,  the  ordering  and  disposing  things  according 
to  that  choice  must  also  be  good.  It  can  be  no  harm  in  one 
to  whom  it  belongs  ^'  to  do  his  Will  in  the  armies  of  heaven, 
and  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,^^  to  execute  a  ffood 
volition.  If  this  Will  be  good,  and  the  object  of  his  Win  be, 
all  things  considered,  good  and  best,  then  the  choosing  or  will* 
ing  it  is  not  willing  6t;tTthat  good  may  come.  And  if  so,  then 
his  ordering  accordingly  to  that  Will,  is  not  doing  eml^  that  good 
may  come. 

3.  It  is  not  of  a  bad  tendency y  for  the  Supreme  Being  thus 
to  order  and  permit  that  moral  evil  to  be,  which  it  is  best 
should  come  to  pass.  For  that  it  is  of  good  tendency,  is  the 
very  thing  supposed  in  the  point  now  in  question. — Christ's 
Crucifixion,  though  a  most  horrid  fact  in  them  that  perpetra- 
ted it,  was  of  a  most  glorious  tendency  as  permitted  and  order- 
ed of  God. 

3.  Nor  is  there  any  need  of  supposing  it  proceeds  from  any 
evU  disposition  or  aim  ;  for  by  the  supposition,  what  is  aimed 
at  is  good,  and  good  is  the  actual  issue,  in  the  final  result  of 
things.^ 

*  From  the  whole  strain  of  oar  author's  defence  of  his  ptindpleiL  in  reference 
to  the  existence  of  sin  in  the  universe,  thoueh  there  are  many  ezcelleot  roonarks 
intenpersed,  and  sound  reasoning  as  fiur  as  nis  data  would  admit,  yet  he  is  evi- 
dently  omharrassed;  makes  concessions  which  his  general  prindples  of  moral 
necessity  did  not  require,  and  shelters  himself  under  covers  that  aflord  him  in  re- 
ality no  efi^tual  protection.  To  say,  that  the  existence  of  sin  is  only  a  common 
d^gbity^  which  belongs  to  every  hypothesis— that  though  God  is  the  sufAor  ^  dn, 
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SECT.  X. 

Concerning  Strips  first  Entrance  inio  the  WcrUL 

The  things  which  have  abeady  been  offisred,  may  serve 
to  obviate  or  clear  many  of  the  objections  which  might  be 

in  fomeoeaM,  Tet  he  k  not  the  acent,  therefore  the  phrMe  flhonld  be  duCkiOduid 
xqected.  that  thoegh  God  wilU  &  epetd  of  on,  yet  he  wills  it  not  as  an  evil,  boi 
for  excellent  ends— that  the  events  of  moral  evils  are  dupof ed  6y  teifcbm — that 
Godmay  be  the  wdtrtr  and  disposer  of  moral  evil,  which  in  the  agent  Is  infinitely 
evily  bntinthe  oiderer  of  it  no  evil  at  aU— that  in  order  to  a  thing  being  moiallv 
evil,  it  most  be  teifU  and  wuuiteUe,  or  oitibadtmdmcjff  or  firoman  scU  SsposUion^; 
bat  that  in  wUHngHu  eomU  of  no  neither  e&n  be  attributed  to  God — that  if  a  wise 
and  food  men  kneWf  with  absolute  certainty,  thattt  would  bebtstf  all  things  eonsi- 
derel  there  shooid  be  moral  evil,  he  might  cAoom  that  it  should  be  soF-thaithe 
nason  why  he  mi^t  not  ^der  it,  if  he  were  abl^  would  not  be  because  he  might 
not  dcfire,  but  onlv  the  ordering  of  that  matter  does  not  bating  to  him — and  that 
in iho language  of  TvanevLL,  "there is ne  eoUintki tmivcrtt.»HM>  absohite evil; 
mm  are  evils  on^  in  a  jMrlisI  view,  but  with  respect  to  the  whds  system  theyan 
net  evil  or  mischievous,  but  (^osdSf  kcJ*  to  say  these  things  and  more  of  a  similar 
oast,  is  not  calculated  to  satisfy  a  nund  that  wants  the  Mst  evidence  which  the 
nature  of  the  case  will  admit  ^  and  we  stron^y  snspect,  fifom  his  manner  of  writ- 
ing,  thai  ov  awtbor's  own  mmd  was  not  satisfied  with  the  sohition  which  he  has 


In  former  notes  we  have  had  occasion  only  to  exMn  principles  adonte^ 
or  to  point  out  others  either  more  evident  or  more  radical,  on  which  those  ot  the 
author  were  founded,  or  with  which  they  stood  inseparably  connected.  Butattbs 
dose  of  the  present  section  we  feel  ourselvee  obliged  to  attempt,  at  least,  the  ree> 
^/Ufitim  of  his  principles ;  or,  perhans  more  properly,  to  point  out  Uher  prineifkt 
wbkk  we  conoeive  are  attended  with  no  such  embarrassment,  are  exposed  to  no 
■etf^oatiadiction,  and  whidi  represent  the  great  Supreme  in  a  much  more  amia^ 
Me  lis^t  The  task  b  indeed  arduous;  but  let  it  not  be  thought  impomible^  nor 
let  the  imperfection  of  language  be  oomounded  with  the  inadequacy  of  prinaples. 
And  while  we  solicit  the  smimr  of  the  reader— wherebY  he  will  be  prepared  to 
make  such  allowances  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  reqmres,  be  prevented  from 
drawing  hasty  conclusions  of  the  impracticability  of  bringing  the  subject  of  enquiry 
to  a  satia&ctory  issue,  or  (^presumption  in  attempting  it— we  no  less  demand  a 
sirMftMas  of  ezamittation.  The  real  enquirer  after  truth,  the  chriBtian  ^vine,  and 
the  moral  philosopher,  ahould  be  solicitous,  not  to  have  the  **  last  word  **  m  con- 
troversy, but  to  make  all  possible  advances  in  ascertaining  the  genuine  ^unds  of 
acknowledged  truths,  in  discovering  radical  principles,  andinaeeertauring  their 
just  bearings  and  tendencies. 

1.  The  true  point  of  enquiry  is— not  whether  tb^  be  moral  evil,  or  whether 
God  6«  just?  but— how  the  actual  existence  of  sin,  or  moral  eviL  in  the  univecBe» 
is  to  be  rtcondtcd  with  the  moral  perfections  and  character  of  God?  Therefi^e,the 
thing  wanted  is  a  nnddle  term,  or  argumentative  medium,  wherebyit  may  be  sheum 
*at  this  proposition  islruc,  viz.  There  is  norMri  momsisimee  between  the  existence 
of  sin  and  the  moral  perfections  of  God. 

fi.  We  may  therefore  consider  the  following  propositions  as  first  principlesi 

AXIOMS. 
I.  There  does  exist  in  the  universe  moral  evil. 

IL  Godis  infinitelyfree  from  injtistice,  unbohness,  and  all  hnpeifoetiims. — 
Hence, 

CORGLLART. 
There  is  no  red  iiumuktenee  between  the  existence  of  moral  evil  end  the  bmk 
ral  peifoctions  of  God. 

S.  Kow  the  question  returns,  What  is  the  best  evUmte  that  there  is  no  i 
UkeonMtency?  Those  who  are  satiified  with  these  plain  propofltions,  the  ( 
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raised  concerning  sin^s  first  coming  into  the  world  ;  as  though 
it  urould  follow  from  the  doctrine  maintained,  that  God  must 

«iide<woIlM7,  may  kare  the  evidence  cifiUh^  tliat  diera  ia  no  inconakteiice  be- 
tween the  snbjiect  and  iHredicate  of  the  laat  proposition.  They  may  know  so  much 
of  God  as  to  be  aawrei  that  the  existence  of  sin  in  the  world  is  no  impeachment 
of  the  moral  character  of  the  Most  High.  For  such  evidence  it  behoves  us  to  be 
thankfuL  Millions  are  now  in  heaven,  who  enjoyed  no  other  evidence  while  on 
eardi  than  that  of  fiuth.  But  this  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  those  who  have  op- 
portunity should  make  no  further  enquiries  into  the  subject.  Some,  indeed,  sup- 
pose  that  no  roHonat  C9i<lenc«  is  in  the  present  state  sttoifMMe  by  man.  But  w& 
anjT  should  so  conclude  it  is  difficult  to  say,  except  it  be,  that  they  wish  to  make 
their  own  minds  the  standard  of  all  others,  or  their  own  attainments  them  pba  vUm 
of  moral  philosophy.  Such  persons  are  not  likely  to  acknowledge  or  perceive  the 
real  evidence,  on  supposition  that  it  is  laid  before  tl^m,  as  their  nmds  v^  be 
strongly  prejudiced  against  all  reasoning  on  the  subject. 

4.  One  thing  however  is  incontrovertible,  as  necessarily  connected  with  the 
axioms,  that  the  existence  of  moral  evil,  and  the  spotless  and  iniinitely  esoeUeBC 
moral  character  of  God  9Lre  perfecOit  eanH$taU  ;  and  therefore  there  must  be  Mms. 
where  good  evidence  of  it.  And  another  thing  is  equally  plain,  that  the  bnghter  the 
evidence  we  have  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  wmcfa  asserts  the  eoimUmuif  of 
the  two  axioms,  the  more  will  be  our  acouaintance  with  God's  real  ehaiacter.  and 
the  real  nature  of  sin,  which  all  must  aflow  to  be  advantageoiM.  To  wUch  we 
may  add ;  that  increased  evidence  of  such  a  pioposition  is  &r  fh»m  being  imurioosL 
may  be  further  inferred  from  this  considemtion,  that  the  hig[her  any  beings  arise  in 
bouness  and  happiness,  the  more  dear  will  be  that  evidence  to  their  view. 

5.  The  temu  of  the  question  are  so  plain,  and  so  generally  understood,  that 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  notice  them;  we  may  however  briefly  observe,  that 
moral  evil  is  what  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  the  moral  eharacter  of  God ;  and 
that  this  laUer  includes  unkend  reOUude  or  holiness  and  per/eet  hmeifoUnee. 
Therefore, 

POSTULATE. 
Whatever  is  perfectly  consistent  with  universal  rectttud^  and  perfoct  ben^ 
Tdence,  is  consistent  with  the  moral  perfections  of  God.  The  reader  will  ob- 
serve, that  what  is  asserted  of  rectitude  and  benevolence  is  difibrent;  the  one  is 
said  to  be  umicerial  and  the  other  pifed  only.  Every  attribute  of  Jehovah  is  in  it- 
SBLP  both  perfect  and  universal ;  but  not  rslativblt  so.  Thus  his  reoHhtdo  is 
both  perfect  in  itself,  and  unioerstd  with  respect  to  its  object;  but  his  hmttoltnco 
however  infinitely  perfect,  is  retMdedzB  to  its  objects,  both  in  exUtU  and  in  de- 
gree.   And  this  reaMcHen  is  neeesemry  two  ways  : 

6.  JFfrsty  the  objects  of  benevolence,  at  least  in  this  world,  compose  a  jyt- 
tem;  and  every  system,  whether  natural  or  moral  implies  a  subormnedim  and 
compandwe  tvperimity  of  parU  ;  therefore  the  very  idea  of  a  eyeUmatk  whole  im- 
plies a  reiUiekon  of  benevolence  as  to  extent  and  degree. 

7.  Secondk/,  the  exercise  of  benevolence  is  an  exercise  of  toiS;  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  will  implies  dhertUif  of  objects,  and  a  pr^hrence  of  some  rather  than 
others,  to  occupy  the  more  excellent  parts  of  the  whole  system ;  so  that  perfoct 
universaiity  or  a  strict  equality  of  benevolence,  without  a  distinguishing  prefer- 
ence, is  necessarfly  excluded  by  the  veru  mdure  of  benevolence  in  exerdse. 

8.  Divine  benepoUnee^  therefore^  admits  of  grsdsMoiw.  from  the  SHiaUest  de- 
gree conceivable  to  the  utmost  extoit  of  the  system ;  while  reeMwb  ttdautM  i^ 
no  such  degree.  Were  we  to  attempt  an  illustration  of  so  abstract  a  sniiject  by 
mental  imagee,  we  might  say,  that  redUude  in  its  exercise  tovrards  the  oreatiuea^ 
may  be  compared  to  a  plain  suHace  as  widely  extended  as  the  universe,  of  infi* 
nitely  perfect  polish,  and  without  a  flaw  in  anjr  part.  Hence,  in  its  exercise,  it  is 
wdvenid  as  its  obfects j  and  can  no  more  admit  of  digreea,  than  a  perfect  polish 
can  admit  of  flawa.  On  the  contrarv,  benewdence  may  be  compared  to  a  cone^  in 
•n  inverted  form,  the  vertex  of  which  is  in  contact  with  a  point  of  that  plane,  and 
-vriiieh,  from  the  least  posable  degree,  is  capable  of  rising  at  soveretgn  pleasure, 
in  its  exercise  towards  the  universe,  to  such  a  heicht,  as  ttiat  the  base  of  it  nuy 
be^  or  fney  not  be^  of  equal  extent  with  the  plane  bdow. 

9.  From  just  views  of  benevolenoe  we  may  infer,  thai  its  ezereise  is  purely 
fie^aadandefervedby  thecreatare;  being  the  fruit  of  will>  clKNCf»  and  «ov»- 
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be  the  author  of  the  first  sin,  through  his  so  disposing  thinss, 
Ihat  it  should  necessarily  follow  from  his  permission,  that  the 

r«ign  pleAsure.  The  absence  of  it,  with  respect  to  creatures,  irnpUes  no  flaw  m 
perfect  rectitnde.  Erery  degree  of  benevolence,  from  the  least  to  the  sreatdst, 
must  be  altogether  optional.  Perfect  rectitude,  with  respect  to  created  beings 
mnd  each  individual  creature,  may  subsist,  without  any  more  benevolence  than 
what  is  necessarily  included  in  mere  existence. 

10.  This  being  the  case,  the  state  of  the  universe  in  reference  to  perfect 


proportio 

ther  could  take  place. 

11.  But,  according  to  what  has  been  said  in  a  former  note,  every  created  be- 
ing is  the  subject  of  poxnoe  potoer;  which,  with  respect  to  its  influence  on  the 
creature,  is,  in  some  respect,  the  opposite  of  benevolence.  In  wwnc,  not  in  aU 
respects.  Benevolence  is  an  exercise  of  wiUf  and  implies  an  agent ;  but  passive 
power  is  a  quality  or  principle  inseparable  from  every  creature,  and  from  the  uni- 
verse at  large.  In  reference  to  a  former  illustration,  this  may  be  compared  to 
another  cone  exactly  opposite,  the  vertex  of  which,  from  below,  meets  that  of 
the  other  in  the  same  plane.  The  intermediate  point,  and  indeed  every  point  in 
the  same  plane,  mav  represent  the  perfect  rectitude  of  God  towards  every  indi- 
vidual;  theinverted  cone  above,  divine  benevolence;  the  cone  below,  passive 
power,  with  its  base  necestarUy  equal  to  the  whole  plane,  as  it  respects  the  created 
universe. 

19.  Hence  we  may  say  that  the  neuinii  state  of  any  being  is  placed  in  the 
plane ;  his  degree  of  influence  from  passive  power,  the  predisposing  cause  of 
vice,  is  represented  by  a  corresponding  ffiven  part  of  the  cone  below  ;  and  his 
degree  of  predisposition  to  virtue  from  (uvine  benevolence,  is  represented  b^  a 
corresponoing  siven  part  of  the  cone  above.  Or,  to  change  the  comparison,  if  a 
perfectly  poised  balance  be  made  to  represent  perfect  rectitude,  then  we  may  sup- 
pose weights  at  each  end  in  all  possible  proportions,  from  the  smallest  to  the 
greatest.  Passive  power  not  being  the  eflect  of  will,  but  of  the  relative  nature 
of  things,  and  inseparably  connected  with  one  end  of  the  balance,  it  is  evident, 
that  it  can  be  counteracted  in  its  tendency  only  by  the  weight  of  benevolence,  or 
sovereign  pleasure.  Therefore,  whoever  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  rises  to,  and  is 
confirmed  m  virtue,  his  attainment  must  be  the  effect  of  mere  benevolence.  And 
whoever  on  earth  or  in  hell,  fails  into,  and  is  confirmed  in  vice,  his  deterio- 
ration must  be  the  effect  of  passive  power,  as  the  predisposing  cause  of  vice, 
which  nothing  in  the  universe  can  counteract  but  sovereign,  free,  unmerited,  be- 
nevolence. 

13.  Consequently,  all  the  good  and  happiness  in  the  universe  is  the  eflect  of 
benevolence,  or  sovereign  pleasure,  and  exists  above  the  plane  of  perfect  recti- 
tude ;  but  all  the  evil  and  misery  in  the  worid  is  the  efi^t  of  passive  power,  in 
union  with  free  agency,  and  exists  below  the  plane  of  rectitude.  The  one  gene- 
rates virtue,  and  raises  to  happiness  and  heaven ;  the  other  generates  vice,  and 
sinks  to  misery  and  hell. 

14.  Every  thing  in  the  universe  plftnned,  decreed,  and  efiected  by  Jehovah, 
is  a  structure  of  benevolence.  All  He  effects  is  good,  and  only  good.  The  evtf 
that  exists  is  not  his  work.  Benevolence  has  decreed  an  endless  chain  of  oitlece- 
denUf  including  the  natural  and  moral  worlds ;  and  the  consequents  peculiar  to 
them  result  therefrom  with  infidlible  certainty.  But  other  antecedents,  in  tUg 
world  and  in  heU^  are  constantly  interposed  by  free  agents  under  the  influence  of 
passive  power,  whose  consequences  also  follow  with  ef]ual  infallible  certainty. 
To  the  eye  of  created  intelligence  these  counter  positions,  and  opposite  ccm- 
sequents  appear  blended  in  an  inextricable  manner,  like  the  (Ufllerent  rays  of  light 
in  the  same  pencil,  different  gases  in  a  given  space,  and  difierent  subtle  fluids  in 
the  same  body.  But  to  the  eje  of  omniscience  they  appear  perfectly  distinct,  m 
their  proper  nature,  in  all  their  directions  and  bearings,  m  all  their  tendencies  and 
effects. 

15.  Instead,  therefore,  of  saying,  *'  There  is  no  evil  in  the  fmivene,*'  we 
should  say.  **  There  is  much  efsU  in  the  univorse  ;  there  is  much  on  earth,  and 
more  in  hell ;  but  none  of  God's  i^^pcintment.    It  is  demonatiable^  that  paflof^ 
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sinful  act  should  be  committed,  &c.  I  need  not,  therefore, 
stand  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  already,  about  such  a  ne- 

|>ower  can  no  more  be  an  object  of  appointment,  than  the  most  direct  contradic- 
tions ;  and  yet  it  is  equally  demonstrable  that  such  a  principle  is  the  inseparable 
concomitant  of  every  creature  It  is  of  prior  consideration  to  moral  agency ;  for 
whatever  is  a  properly  of  a  created  nature  as  such,  is  of  prior  consideration  to  the 
agency  of  that  creature.  Consequently  it  is  a  property  neither  divinely  appointedt 
nor  yet  a  nun-d  evil. 

16.  Liberty,  in  one  sense,  bears  the  same  relation  to  gjood  and  evil,  as  recti- 
tude does  to  benevolence  and  passive  power.  Liberty  in  itself  is  eqiudly  a  me- 
£um  between  good  and  evil,  as  rectitude  is  between  beaevolence  and  passive 
power  ;  and  the  medium  is  of  a  nature  perfectly  distinct  from  both  extremes.  To 
which  we  may  add,  that  Liberty  united  to,  or  under  the  influence  of  sovereign 
benevolence,  generates  virtue ;  but  Liberty  united  to,  or  under  the  influence  of 
passive  power,  ffenerates  vice. 

17.  From  uie  premises  it  may  be  seen,  that  the  existence  of  oQ  m/,  and  es- 
pecially mond  evUf  in  the  universe,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  moral  perfections 
of  God.  It  is  evident  also  that  in  no  sensti  uihatevetf  except  by  a  total  misapplica- 
tion of  terms,  can  God  be  said  to  be  *'  the  author  of  sin."  Nor  can  it  be  saia  that 
God  '*  wills  the  event  of  sin  ;"  but  the  contrary  is  plain,  that  he  dots  not  tiKU  it, 
either  in  a  decretive,  a  legislative,  or  any  other  sense. 

18.  The  great  source  of  confusion  into  which  many  authors  have  plunged 
themselves,  is,  that  they  draw  too  hasty  an  inference  in  attempting  to  make  n«t 
hindering  an  event  to  be  ultimately  the  same  as  wUHng  it.  Upon  their  iota,  indeed, 
it  may  be  true,  while  they  regard  every  event  alike  to  be  the  eflTect  of  divine 
energy,  and  even  the  worst,  in  order  to  answer  a  good  aid.  And  Uiis  will  al- 
wajTs  be  the  case,  for  self-consistency  requires  it,  until  we  see  and  acknowledge 
a  metaphysical  negative  cause  of  moral  evil,  and  an  eternal  nature  of  things  antece- 
dent to  all  will,  with  their  infallible  eflfects,  when  not  counteracted  by  sovereign 
benevolence. 

19.  Let  OS  now  view  the  subject  in  the  li^ht  of  terms  a  little  difierent.  Much 
error  often  arises  through  the  defect  of  language  ;  and  where  there  is  danger  of 
piiaapprehension,  it  may  be  of  use  to  change  exprcasions.  Hereby  a  difficult  sub- 
ject maj  be  taken  by  different  handles,  or  a  reader  may  apprehend  it  by  one  han- 
dle, which  he  could  not  by  another.  Let  us  then  substitute  tne  word  Equity  instead 
of  RectitudCy  and  undeserved  favour  instead  of  benevolence. 

POSTULATE. 

Whatever  is  perfectly  consistent  with  eqidty  is  also  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  moral  character  of  God. 

20.  Whatever  Is  the  pwe  effect  of  equity  and  the  nature  of  things,  or  essential 
truth,  united,  cannot  be  inconsistent  with  the  moral  perfections  of  God  the  ex- 
ntence  of  moral  evil  in  the  universe  is  the  pure  effect  of  tliese  :  therefore  the 
existence  of  moral  evil  in  the  universe  cannot  be  inconsistent  with  the  moral 
perfections  of  God. 

St.  The  only  ground  of  hesitation  here  iS}  Hoto  moral  evil  is  the  effect  of 
equity  and  the  nature  of  things  ?  Liberty  xiseU  is  a  natitral  good,  and  therefore 
is  the  fruit  of  divine  favour ;  and  the  m  jre  exercise  of  liberty  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  samt"  cause.  8ut  he  who  is  hvpotheticully  free  to  good,  must  be  in  like  man- 
ner free  to  evil.  For  this  hypothetical  freedom  either  to  good  or  to  evil  is  what 
constitutes  the  moraUty  of  his  acts  of  choice  Take  away  this  hypothetical  free- 
dom, and  yon  take  away  the  essence  of  moral  agency  It  is  plain,  then,  that  to 
possess  this  freedom  and  consequent  moral  agency,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
equity)  rectitude,  or  moral  perfections  of  God.  Yet  it  is  demonstrable,  that  free- 
dim  ean*u)(  be  influenced  in  its  choice,  so  as  to  constitute  it  virtuous  or  vicious, 
hcAy  or  sinful,  morally  right  or  wrong)  good  or  evil,  but  from  two  causes  radi- 
ealfy ;  divine  favour  and  passive  power.  If  the  agent  be  under  the  influence  of 
dtviae  favour,  a  happy  result,  in  the  same  proportion,  is  secured  by  the  same  es- 
sential truth  as  renders  the  choice  of  the  great  i  am  infallibly  good ;  which  no 
one  will  safA^inconsistent  with  the  divine  perfections.  For  though  favour  raises 
Ike  agent  Jbm  what  rigid  or  pure  equity  can  do,  there  is  no  inconAtence  between 
them,  any  more  than  between  paying  a  just  debt  and  bestowing  also  a  free  gift 
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cessity  not  proving  God  to  be  the  Author  of  Sin,  in  any  ill 
sense,  or  in  nnj  such  sense  as  to  infringe  any  liberty  of  man, 
concerned  in  his  moral  agency,  or  capacity  of  blame,  guilt,  and 
punishment 

in  addition.  But  if  the  agent  be  not  under  the  influence  of  undesertred  favour, 
the  only  alternative  is,  that  he  must  necessarily  be  under  the  influence  of  passive 
power.  And  as  nothing  can  possibly  secure  a  happy  result  but  undeserved  favouTi 
or  benevolent  influence,  a  negative  cause  becomes  an  infallible  ground  of  cer- 
tainty  of  an  opposite  result.    Again, 

22.  When  God  gives  to  creatures  what  is  their  diUy  he  deals  with  them  in 
tquUif ;  but  when  God  gives  them  less  grace  than  is  actually  sufficient  to  secure 
from  shi>  or  will  in  JmU  do  so,  he  gives  them  their  due.  Were  it  otherwise,  It 
would  be  impossible  for  any  to  sin.  If  to  give  them  so  much  favour  or  benevo- 
lent influence  as  would  o^utMy  j>re$erv€  them  from  sin,  were  their  due,  it  is  plain 
that  tbe  God  of  equity  would  give  them  iheir  due,  and  preserve  them  from  sin 
accordingly.  But  the  fact  Is  widely  otherwise.  They  are  not  all  preserved  from 
sin,  thong h  all  might  be,  through  the  inter|K>sition  of  sovereign  favour ;  therefore 
it  is  not  their  due,  or  equity  does  not  require  it 

«2S.  If  it  be  said.  It  is  owing  to  their  oien  jbutt ;  it  is  very  true.  But  how 
came  anv  creatures  to  be/miify  ?  God  made  angels  and  men  turight ;  and  he  has 
always  dealt  with  every  creature,  however  debased  by  sin,  in  equity.  He  haa 
also  given  to  every  creature,  capable  of  sinning,  liberty  unconstrained.  He  of- 
ten influences  the  disposition  by  benevolence ;  and  the  goodness  of  God,  by 
providential  and  gracious  dispensations,  leadeth  to  repentance  But  never  has 
lie  dealt  with  any  unjustly,  or  given  them  less  than  their  due  Not  a  fallen  spi- 
rit, however  deeply  sunk,  can  verify  such  a  charge.  Assuredly,  they  have 
destroyed  themidoti ;  but  in  God  is  the  only  help  A  principle  of  which  God  is 
not  the  author,  as  before  explained,  in  union  with  the  abuae  of  their  liberty^ 
satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  fact.  Our  nU  Is  of  oursdveM ;  but  all  our  gestf 
is  from  God. 

24^  From  what  has  been  said  we  may  safely  draw  this  inference,  that  the 
existence  of  moral  evil  in  the  universe  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  moral  perfec- 
tions of  Grod.  And  the  proposition  would  be  equally  true  had  the  proportion  of 
moral  evil  been  greater  than  it  is  But  some  wul  continue  to  cavii,  it  is  proba- 
ble, because  eeery  objection  is  not  professedly  answered  ;  and  some  dilficulties,  or 
divine  arcane,  will  always  remain.  They  will  still  be  asking,  why  benevolence  is 
not  more  universal,  and  thereby  moral  evil  dUogilker  prevented  ?  Why  the  cone 
(to' which  benevolence  has  been  compared)  is  not  a  cvlinder,  whose  base  Is  com- 
mensurate with  the  plane  of  creatural  existence,  and  whose  top  rises  mih^mi' 
turn?  They  might  as  well  enquire.  Why  is  not  every  atom  a  sim  ?  MThy  not 
every  drop  an  ocean  ?  Whv  not  every  moment  an  axe  .'  Why  not  every  worm 
an  angel  ?  Why  not  the  solar  sjrstem  as  iarge  as  all  material  systems  united  ? 
Why  ue  number  of  angels  and  men  not  a  thousand  times  ^ater  ?  And  to  com- 
plete the  absurditv  of  demanding  evidence  for  every  thmg,  as  an  objection 
against  demonstrable  truth,  Why  is  not  any  given  part  on  the  surface  of  a  cone, 
a  cylinder,  or  a  globe,  not  in  the  centre .'  To  all  such  inquiries — and  if  advanced 
as  objections,  hnperHiuiU  enquiries — it  is  sufficient  to  reply.  Infinite  Wisdom  has 
planned  a  universe,  in  which  divine  benevolence  appears  wonderfully  conspicu- 
ous: and  even  the  evils — whether  natural  or  moral,  which  are  intermixed,  and 
which  in  their  origin  are  equally  remote  from  divine  causation  and  from  chance 
— are  overruled,  to  answer  purposes  the  most  benevolent  and  the  most  wonder- 
fully sublime. 

COROLLARIES. 

1.  The  only  possible  way  of  avoiding  the  most  ruinous  consequencea  ■  mo- 
ral  evil  and  misery— b  to  direct  the  will,  through  the  instrumentality  of  its  five* 
dom,  to  a  state  of  union  to  God,  submission  to  his  will,  and  an  imitation  of  his 
moral  perfections,  aocoiding  to  his  most  merciful  appointment. 

2.  To  creatures  fallen  below  the  line  of  reotitude,  and  vet  the  subjeeti  of 
hope,  praver  to  God  for  grace,  undeserved  favour,  or  benevolent  Ugbanoey  fo  aa 
exercise  the  most  beooming,  a  duty  the  most  necessary  and  importsSly  and  a  pri* 
vilegt  of  the  first  magnitude.— W. 
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But  flhould  it  nevertheless  be  said,  that  if  God,  when  he 
had  made  man,  might  so  order  his  circumstances,  that  iSrom 
these,  tcM^ether  with  his  withholding  further  assistance  and  Di* 
vine  Inmience,  his  Sin  would  iniaUibly  follow,  why  might  not 
God  as  well  have  first  made  man  with  a  fixed  prevailing  princi* 
pie  of  Sin  in  his  heart  7 

I  answer,  1,  It  was  meet,  if  Sin  did  come  into  existence 
and  appear  in  the  world,  it  should  arise  6rom  the  imperfection 
which  properly  belong  to  a  creature,  as  such,  and  should 
appear  so  to  do,  that  it  might  appear  not  to  be  fi'om  God  as 
the  efficient  or  fountain.  But  this  could  not  have  been,  if  man 
had  been  made  at  first  with  Sin  in  his  heart ;  nor  unless  the 
abiding  principle  and  habit  of  Sin  were  first  introduced  by  an 
evil  act  of  the  creature.  If  Sin  had  not  arisen  fi-om  the  im«* 
perfection  of  the  creature,  it  would  not  have  been  so  visible, 
that  it  did  not  arise  from  God  as  the  positive  cause  and  real 
source  of  it — But  it  would  require  room  that  cannot  be  here 
allowed,  fiilly  to  consider  all  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
started  concerning  the  first  entrance  of  Sin  into  the  world. — 
And  therefore, 

2.  I  would  observe,  that  objections  against  the  doctrine 
diat  has  been  laid  down  in  opposition  to  the  Arminian  notion 
of  liberty,  fit>m  these  difficulties,  are  altogether  impertinent ; 
because  no  additional  difficulty  is  incurred,  by  adhering  to  a 
scheme  in  this  manner  differing  fi-om  theirs,  and  none  would 
be  removed  or  avoided,  by  agreeing  with,  and  maintaining 
theirs.  Nothing  that  the  Arminians  say  about  the  contin- 
gence  or  self-determining  power  of  man^^  will,  can  serve  to 
explain,  with  less  difficulty,  how  the  first  sinfiil  volition  of 
mankind  could  take  place,  and  man  be  Justly  charged  with  the 
blame  of  it.  To  say,  the  will  was  self-determin^,  or  deter- 
mined by  fi^e  choice,  in  that  sinfiil  volition — which  is  to  say, 
that  the  first  sinful  volition  was  determined  by  a  foregoine  sin- 
fiil volition — is  no  solution  of  ithe  difficulty.  It  is  an  odd  way 
of  solving  difficulties,  to  advance  greater,  in  order  to  it.  To 
sav,  two  and  two  make  nine  ;  or,  that  a  child  begat  his  father, 
solves  no  difficultv :  no  more  does  it  to  sajr,  the  first  sinful  act 
of  choice  was  before  the  first  sinful  act  of  choice,  and  chose 
and  determined  it,  and  brought  it  to  pass.  Nor  is  it  any  bet- 
ter solution  to  say,  the  first  sinful  volition  chose,  determined, 
and  produced  itself;  which  is  to  say,  it  was  before  it  was. 
Nor  will  it  go  any  fiirtber  towards  helping  us  over  the  diffi* 
culty  to  say,  the  first  sinfiil  volition  arose  accidentally,  without 
any  cause  at  all ;  any  more  than  it  will  solve  that  difficult 
question.  Haw  the  world  cotdd  be  made  out  of  nothing  ?  to 
say,  it  came  into  being  out  of  nothing,  without  any  cause ;  as 
has  been  already  observed.  And  if  we  should  allow  that  the 
first  evil  volition  should  arise  by  perfect  accident,  without 
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any  cause ;  it  would  relieve  no  difficulty,  about  God  laying 
the  blame  of  it  to  man.  For  how  was  man  to  blame  for  per- 
fect accident  which  had  no  cause,  and  which,  therefore,  he 
was  not  the  cause  of,  any  more  than  if  it  came  by  some  exter- 
nal cause  ? — Such  kind  of  solutions  are  no  better  than  if  some 
person,  going  about  to  solve  some  of  the  strange  mathemati- 
cal paradoxes  about  infinitely  great  and  small  quantities — as, 
that  some  infinitely  great  quantities  are  infinitely  greater  than 
some  other  infinitely  great  quantities  ;  and  also  that  some  in- 
finitely small  quantities  are  infinitely  less  than  others,  which 
yet  axe  infinitely  little — should  say,  that  mankind  have  been 
under  a  mistake,  in  supposing  a  greater  quantity  to  exceed  a 
smaller ;  and  that  a  hundred,  multiplied  by  ten,  makes  but  a 
single  unit* 

*  On  the  subject  of  the  (trigm  of  moral  evil,  our  author  is  more  concite  than 
usual.  His  deeiga,  in  this  veiy  short  section,  is  merely  to  shew,  that  the  difficul- 
ties which  have  been  started,  concerning  the  first  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world, 
are  such  as  cannot  be  discussed  in  a  small  compass :  and,  that  the  Arminiaii 
cause  gains  nothing  by  urging  them.  That  cause  has  been  sufficienUy  examined 
in  seyeral  parts  of  this  Enc^uur^ ;  but  the  true  and  precise  origin  of  moral  evil,  rt- 
quiree  further  notice.  It  is  moeed  of  infinitely  sreater  importance  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  that  celestial  art,  and  that  sacred  influence,  whereby  we  may 
emerge  from  the  ^}i\£  of  sin  to  holiness  and  heavf^n,  than  to  be  accurately  versed 
in  the  science  of  its  origination.v  And  so  it  is  far  more  important  to  see  olijects, 
and  improve  sight,  than  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  theoiy  of  vinon ;  to  reco- 
ver heiuth,  ana  to  use  it  aright,  than  to  have  skill  to  ascertain  the  cause  and  the 
Bpnpiom  of  disease;  to  contribute  vigorously  in  extinguisMng  a  fire  that 
threatens  to  destro]r  our  dw^Jlings  and  ourselves,  than  to  know  the  author  of  the 
calamitr ;  to  particinate  the  effects  of  varied  seasons,  than  to  understand,  astro- 
nomically, the  precise  reason  of  those  variations.  The  mariner  may  navigate 
vrithout  knowing  why  his  needle  points  to  the  north ;  and  the  celestiiij  bodies  in 
the  solar  system  were  as  equally  regular  in  their  motions  before  Sir  Isaac  Nswroir 
had  existence,  as  they  have  been  since  he  has  ascertained  those  iowt  and  propoT'- 
Uons  according  to  wmch  they  move.  And  yet  the  science  of  optics  is  not  use- 
less, the  healing  art  is  not  to  be  despised,  to  discover  an  incendiary  is  denreble, 
and  never  is  that  philosopher,  who  attempts  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  naiwr«i 

Shenomena,  held  up  as  blameworthy.  In  like  manner,  though  millions  are 
elivered  from  the  influence  of  sin,  and  raised  to  the  most  exalted  eminence  o/t 
happiness,  who  never  knew,  or  even  sought  to  know,  scientifically,  the  origina- 
tion of  sin ;  this  is  no  good  reason  that  such  knowledge  is  useless,  or  even  un- 
important. As  we  do  not  wish  to  swell  these  notes  unnecessarily,  we  beg  leave 
to  refer  to  what  we  have  said  elsewhere  on  the  subject,  particularly  in  notes  on 
the  former  part  of  this  Treatise,  on  Dr.  Doddridob's  Lectures,  and  on  a  Sermon^ 
concerning  "  Predestination  to  Life,**  second  edition,  in  connection  with  what 
we  now  add.  ;^See  Doddr.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  333,  &c.  vol.  v.  p.  S08,  &c. 
^oUs,) — As  the  basis  of  our  present  aemonstration,  we  begin  with  propoaing  m 
few  axioms. 

AXIOMS. 

1.  No  efiect  can  exist  without  an  adequate  cause.  On  this  truth  are  founded 
all  reasoning  and  all  metaphysical  evidence. 

2.  Sin  IS  an  efiect  and  has  a  cause.  On  this  truth  are  founded  all  moral 
means  and  all  religious  princi^es. 

3.  The  origin  of  moral  evu  cannot  be  moral  evil :  or,  the  cause  of  sin  can* 
not  be  sin  itself.  Except  we  admit  this,  the  same  thing  may  be  imd  not  be,  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  respect---the  same  thing  may  be  sin  and  no  siift — 
cause  and  no  cause — or,  contrary  to  the  first  axiom,  a  contingent  event  may  be 
the  qaupe  of  itselfi  or  may  exifii  without  an  adequate  cause. 
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SECT.  XI. 

Of  a  supposed  Inconsistence  between  these  Principles  and  God's 
moral  Character, 

The  things  which  have  been  already  observed«  may  be 
sufficient  to  answer  most  of  the  objections,  and  silence  the 

4.  There  is  no  poaiHvt  cause  bat  what  is  ultimately  from  Qod.  If  otherwise, 
flomething  positive  may  he^  to  be  tntiumt  a  positive  cause ;  or,  something  may 
exist  without  an  adequate  cause ;  which  is  the  same  as  an  efiect  to  exist  without 
a  cause,  contrary  to  the  first  axiom. 

5.  There  may  be  a  n^aUte  metaphysical  cause,  where  there  is  no  decretive 
divine  operation  to  eflect  it.  Were  there  no  negative  metaphysical  causes,  such 
ideas  as  absence,  ignorance,  foUy,  weakness,  and  the  like,  could  have  no  meta- 
physical efibct^  contraiy  to  universal  experience.  And  we  must  renounce  all 
ideas  of  congroity  to  suppose  that  such  things  are  the  mere  effects  of  divine  de- 
cree and  operation. 

Havinff  premised  these  positions  as  axioms  not  to  be  disputed,  we  proceed 
to  make  a  lew  observations,  which,  though  equally  true,  may  not  be  equally  ob* 
vious. 

6.  The  origin  of  moral  evil  cannot  be  one  principle.  For  were  it  one,  it  must 
be  either  a  positive  or  negative  cause.  If  pon<te«,  it  would  be  ultimately  from 
Gk>d,  but  this  would  exclude  a  moral  aUematice,  the  very  essence  of  moral  asenoy, 
and  consequently  be  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  moral  evil.  But  if  a  ne- 
gative  cause,  it  must  ultimately  be  referred  to  the  wkne  negative  cause,  which 
nan  be  no  other  than  passive  power,  as  before  explained  ;  which  is  nothing  in- 
dependent of  positive  existence ;  and  consequently  can  have  no  eff^t  but  in 
imioit  with  positive  exutence. 

7.  It  remains,  then,  that  the  origin  of  moral  evil  is  a  compound  oftuo  causes 
at  least.  Yet  not  more  than  two ;  because,  as  we  shall  see,  these  are  sufficient, 
and  more  would  be  superfluous  in  order  to  produce  the  efifect. 

8.  Now  the  question  remains,  >^^iat  are  these  compounded  principles?  Are 
they  two  positive  causes,  two  negatives,  or  one  of  each  7  They  cannot  be  two 
po$Uwe  causes ;  for  then  they  might  be  ultimately  reduced  to  one^  the  first  cause ; 
as  before  proved,  gr.  4,  6.  Nor  dan  they  be  two  ne^ve  ones  j  for  ultimately 
thero  is  but  one  cause  properiy  negative.    Consequently, 

9.  The  first  entrance  ot  sin  into  the  world,  or  the  true  and  precise  origin  of  moral 
evil,  may  be  found  in  two  causes  tatited  *  the  one  positive  and  the  other  negative. 
3ut  neither  of  which  is  morally  good  or  morally  evil ;  if  the  cause  were  morally 
good,  the  eflect  could  not  be  morally  bad  ;  and  if  morally  evil,  it  would  be  con. 
tiary  to  the  third  axiom,  and  to  common  sense.  These  two  causes  are,  first, 
Ubertv,  a  cause  nattaralhf  good  ;  secondly,  passive  power,  a  cause  natwraUy  evil.— 
And  these  two  causes  are  as  necessary  for  the  production  of  moral  evil,  as  two 
parents  for  the  production  of  a  human  being  according  to  the  laws  of  nature. 

9.  Dr.  Clarke,  whose  brief  account  has  been  more  implicitly  admitted  tlian 
any  other,  says,  that  moral  evil  "arises  whoily  from  the  abusr  of  Liberty ;  which 
God  gave  to  his  creatures  for  other  purposes,  andwhich  it  was  reasonable  and  fit  to 
-give  them  for  the  perfection  and  order  of  the  whole  creation,  only  they,  contrary 
te  God's  intention  and  command,  have  abused  what  was  necessary  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  whole,  to  the  corruption  and  depravation  of  themselves."  This  extract 
from  Dr.  Clarks  (in  his  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  p. 
113)  5tfa  adit )  has  been  advanced  by  celebrated  writers,  as  "  containing  all  that 
cmsk  be  advanced  with  certainty"  on  the  subject.  But  surely  (hose  minds  must  be 
eaaily  satisfied  who  can  be  satisfied  with  such  evidence.  Dr.  CL^KKB  allows  and 
ptof  60,  that  liberty  is  a  perfhetkn  rather  than  an  evil.  How  came  it  then  to  pre- 
dmee  evil?  He  answera,  ''This  arises  wholly  from  the  abme  of  liberty."  But 
what  is  the  cmse  of  this  ^eet  called  "  the  abuse  of  liberty  V    Tlji?  in  fact  is  tlie 
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great  exclamations  of  Armmians  against  the  Calvimsts^  fironi 
the  supposed  inconsistence  of  Calvinistic  principles  with  the 

whole  of  the  difficulty,  and  yet  he  leaves  it  untouched.  The  free  a^t /cOf  in  the 
exerdse  of  liberty  j  this  fiulore  is  an  effect ;  but  there  is  no  eflfoct  without  a  cause  ; 
therefore  thb  faOwre  must  have  a  emiae ;  and  this  emue  (not  the  abuse  of  liber^ 
must  bringus  to  the  origin  of  moral  evil. 

10.  What  Dr.  Clarke  has  led  untouched  may  yet  be  ascertained.  We  think 
it  has  been  fairly  excluded,  by  what  has  been  already  advanced,  from  everj  thing 
except  Li6erfy*and  Passive  Power.  Therefore,  fhe  abuse  of  libeity  can  arise  oniff 
from  its  associate.  But  how  can  this  operate  as  a  cause  of  the  a&tcMof  liberty  ? 
In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  recollect  what  liberty  itself  is,  viz.  a 
natural  power  or  instrument  of  the  mind,  capable  of  producing  moral  efl^cts. — 
Not  a  seiftUUrmMng  power,  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  first  axiom ;  and  whidi 
our  author  has  abundantly  demonstrated  to  be  full  of  contradictions,  and  an  ot- 
ter impossibility-  It  must  then  be  determined  b^  motives.  But  motives,  as  before 
shown  (m  a  former  note)  are  the  objects  of  choice  in  union  with  the  state  of  the 
mind,  as  a  compound  efiect.  Now  the  eauae  why  the  real  good,  suppose  the  chief 
good,  which  is  absolutely  unchangeable,  is  not  chosen,  and  an  interior  ^ood  ap- 
pears  at  the  instant  of  choice  preferable,  and  is  in  fact  preferred,  must  arise  frcHB 
that  part  of*  the  motive  which  is  the  state  of  the  mind. 

11.  Now  there  are  only  two  states  of  the  mind  conceivable  whereby  liberty 
can  be  influenced ;  the  one  a  state  naturallv  evil ;  the  other  a  state  morafly  good. 
Were  we  to  say  that  the  state  was  morally  evil  at  tlie  first  entrance  of  sin,  we 
should  contradict  the  third  axiom.  And  were  we  to  say  that  the  caose  was  only 
naturally  good,  we  should  contradict  the  first  axiom.  Therefore  the  cause  of  the 
abuse  of  liberty  is  a  state  naturally  eviL  No  other  cause  can  possMv  be  assigned, 
without  involving  a  contradiction.  But  what  is  a  state  naturally  evil,  and  without 
any  mixture  of  moral  evil  ?  It  can  be  no  other  but  a  state  under  th^  influence  of 
what  we  call  passive  power. 

12.  Let  us  view  the  subject  in  another  light.  Perfect  liberig,  in  reference  to 
virtue  and  vice,  the  scale  of  merit  and  demerit,  and  its  attendant  degrees  of  hap- 
piness or  misery,  is  a  medium,  standing  between  all  extremes — between  virtue 
and  vice,  merit  and  dement,  happiness  and  misery.  If  we  regard  divine  rectitude 
or  equity  according  to  a  former  simile,  in  reference  to  the  moral  system,  as  an 
universal  plane,  liberty  may  be  said  to  coincide  with  it.  And  bemff  a  natural  per- 
fection, or,  when  exerted,  a  ^ood  which  has  a  positive  cause^  it  is  Uie  efiect  or  be- 
nevolent energy.  If  the  mmd  be  under  unmerited,  sovereign,  benevrteot  inflo- 
cnce^  its  liberty  attaches  itself  to  reat  good ;  Uien  the  agent  rises  on  the  scale  of 
excellence,  and  therefore  of  happiness.  But  if  the  mind  be  under  passive  influ- 
ence, or  the  influence  of  passive  power,  (a  deprtmed  nature  and  connrmed  vidotts 
habits  being  now  out  of  the  question)  its  liberty  attaches  itself  to  t^^tarsnt  good, 
in  opposition  to  real ;  then  vice  is  generated,  the  agent  sinks  on  the  scale  of  dete- 
rioration, and  consequently  of  misery. 

13.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  will,  in  the  exercise  of  its  freedom,  when  pro- 
ducing moral  efiects,  is  the  instrument  of  the  disposition ;  and  that  the  character 
of  the  efiect  bears  an  infallible  and  exact  proportion  to  that  of  the  predisposing 
cause.    Yet  the  will  in  the  exercise  of  choice  is  so/ree,  that  aU  constraint,  ooac 
Uon,  and  impulse,  are  entirely  excluded  from  that  which  constitutes  the  mwdiiy 
of  the  act.    Here  lies  the  essence  of  moral  agency  ;  and  the  ground  of  account- 
ableness.    The  agent  has  a  moral  alterative  ;  if  he  be  differemtlt  mirdbd  ho 
mav  choose  otherwise  than  he  actuall;^  does.    If  undor  benevolent  influence  bo 
will,  in  proportion,  infallibly  choose  aright ;  if  under  equitable,  passive  influence, 
the  amarent  good  will  not  be  the  real  one,  and  consequently  the  choice  will  be 
xnoraUy  bad.    Means,  objects  perfectly  suitable  and  sufficient,  aro  exhibited  to 
view;  but  these  of  themselves  would  never  determine  the  will,  otherwise  the 
same  efiect  would  always  follow  the  same  means.    Temptations  also  are  pia- 
sented ;  these  in  like  manner  of  themselves  never  determine  the  vriU,  otherwise 
temptation  and  sin  would  be  infallibly  connected.     Then  the  holy  Jesus  could  not 
have  withstood  the  numerous  and  powerful  solicitations  of  the  tempter.     Bat 
why  did  be  withstand  all  ?    Because  objects  of  temptation  did  not    constitute 
the  whole  of  motives ;  because  objects  operate  according  to  the  state  of  the 
mind ;  and  hecanse  in  him  benevolent  influence  counteracted  passive  powen 
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moral  perfections  of  God,  as  exercised  in  his  government  of 
mankind.  The  consistence  of  such  a  doctrine  of  necessity  as 
has  been  maintained,  with  the  fitness  and  reasonableness  of 

Hence,  when  the  prince  of  this  world  came,  he  found  nothing  in  him  ;  and 
hence  he  rose  to  the  greatest  height  of  glory,  having  *«  a  name  above  every 
name."  '' 

14.  There  is  no  end  of  objections  and  cavils^  however  demonstrative  the 
proof;  for  such  there  have  been  against  all  the  first  principles  of  religion— the  be- 
mg  of  God— a  revelation  of  his  will  to  the  human  race — the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state,  &c.  Arc.  Some  may  say,  Why  should  sin  be  made  to  originate  in  these  two 
things,  liberty  and  passive  power  ?  We  answer,  It  has  been  demonstrated,  that 
all  metaphysical,  positive  and  negative,  causation,  in  reference  to  moral  evU,  is 
reducible  to  these  two ;  and  therefore  they  might  as  well  ask.  Why  one  and  one 
make  two,  rather  than  any  other  number  ? 

15.  Others  may  say.  Why  not  proceed  from  God  (iUmt  ?  They  might  as  well 
ask.  Why  is  not  the  sun  the  cause  of  darkness?  Love,  the  cause  of  enmity  ? 
Wisdom,  the  cause  of  folly  ?  Happiness,  the  cause  of  misery  ?  Order,  the  cause 
of  eonfusion  ?  But  the  tffeety  it  may  be  said,  is  tl^p  same.  We  reply,  the  assig- 
nation of  a  cause,  whether  true  or  false,  does  not  alter  the  nature  or  phenomena. 
It  would  be,  indeed,  a  strange  phenomenon,  hitherto  unknown,  and  unknowable, 
for  an  hgaoihesis,  however  demonstrable,  to  alter  the  nahtrt  of  the  things  in  ques* 
tion.  J%e  effects  are  the  same.  Very  true.  But  the  question  is  not  about  the  ef- 
fects J  the  enquiry  is  about  the  true  cause  of  those  effects,  in  opposition  to  false 
philosophy.  The  ^eet  of  moral  evil  is  misery,  or  deserved  suflfermg.  Now  does 
It  aoake  no  diflbrence,  in  justifying  the  ways  of  God  to  men,  whether  a  rational, 
immortal  being  BuSer  deserveSy  or  undeservedly  ?  To  suffer  for  moral  evil,  is  to 
sufier  deservedly;  but  were  sin  and  sufi^ringfrom  God  alone,  or  the  eflfect  of  con- 
stituted laws,  this  could  not  be  the  case.  To  say,  that  this  partial  suffering  may 
be  ultimately  counterbalanced  by  a  restoration,  is  begging  the  question,  that  there 
will  be  a  restoration.  And  if  there  were,  what  is  it  better  than  an  apology  for 
past  injustice  ?  To  suffer  undeservedly,  is  to  suffer  unjusUu  ;  and  to  punish  at  alt 
is  an  act  of  injustice,  if  undeserved,  as  well  as  to  punish  for  ever. 

16.  It  may  be  again  asked,  What  advantage  is  there  in  fixing  on  this  origin 
of  moral  evil,  rather  than  another  ?  We  reply  by  putting  another  question.  Why 
should  we  put  up  with  a  false  cause  assigned  for  any  thing  ?  Surely,  phenomena 
more  interesting,  more  alarming  in  their  nature,  and  more  awful  in  their  conse- 
quences, than  moral  evils,  cannot  arrest  human  observation.  And  it  would  be 
passing  strange  to  suppose,  that  the  ascertaining  of  their  true  cause  and  origin  is 
not  an  important  part  of  philosophy,  and  deserving  of  the  closest  investigation. 
What  can  be  more  dishonourable  to  the  moral  character  of  Deity,  than  to  make 
sin  originate  in  his  will  alone  /  Or,  if  this  be  its  origin,  how  preposterous  to  call 
it  moral  evil,  as  distinguished  from  natural  ?  How  cruel  and  unjust,  beyond  pre- 
cedent, to  punish  it ;  and  how  absurd  the  idea  of  threatening  pumshment  for  what 
waa  irreversibly  appcisUed, 

17.  Some  may  say,  Why  may  we  not  be  satisfied  with  the  idea  ofpermisiUm  ? 
If  properly  understood,  we  acknowledge  that  this  goes  a  considerable  way.  But 
we  suspect,  few  seem  acquainted  with  the  full  implication  of  the  term,  bodper- 
mm.  True  ;  if  by  it  we  mean  he  does  not  hinder.  The  firee  agent  acts  amiss  when 
he  is  not  hindered.  This  onJy  shews,  that  God  might  hinder  if  he  pleased  ;  but  it 
assigns  no  cause  ^\  by  the  agent  acts  amiss.  PenwUHng,  ox  not  hindering,  impliics 
a  cause  distinct  from  divine  causation.  And  the  question  returns,  what  i$  the 
cause  of  sin  taking  pULce  when  not  hindered  ?  In  vain  do  we  fix  on  chance,  or  a 
selAdetermining  power  ;  these  explain  nothing,  and  in  fact  are  nothing,  as  our 
author  has  demonstrated  various  ways.  In  vain  do  we  say,  sin  arises  from  the 
abuse  of  liberty.  For  the  question  recurs,  What  is  the  amse  of  that  abuse  ?  If 
this  be  not  explained,  nothing  is  effected.  In  vain  shall  we  say,  It  proceeds  from 
the  cause  of  causes.  For  that  cause  is  ^ood  only.  From  such  a  cause  only  cood  can 
proceed  ;  and  to  ascribe  sin  to  this  cause  is  as  proper  as  to  say  that  morm  evil  is  a 
good  thing,  and  ought  to  be  rewarded  rather  than  punished.  If  this  be  not  a  re- 
provable  mode  of  calling  "  evil  good,  and  ssood  eviU"  (Isai.  v.  «0.)  %ve  know  not 
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God^g  Gommands,  promises  and  threatenings,  rewards  and 
punishments,  has  been  particularly  considered.  The  cavils 
of  our  opponents,  as  though  our  doctrine  of  necessity  made 
God  the  authoir  of  sin,  have  been  answered  ;  and  also  their 
objections  against  these  principles,  as  iiiconsbtent  with  God^s 
sincerity,  in  his  counsels,  invitations,  and  persuasions,  has  been 
already  obviated,  in  what  has  been  observed  respecting  the 
consistence  of  what  CalvinisU  suppose,  concerning  the  secret 
and  revealed  will  of  God.  By  that  it  appears,  there  b  no 
repugnance  in  supposing  it  may  be  the  secret  will  of  G^,  that 
his  ordination  and  permission  of  events  should  be  such,  that 
it  shall  be  a  certain  consequence,  that  a  thing  never  will  come 
to  pass ;  which  yet  it  is  man^s  duty  to  do,  and  so  God^s  precep- 
tive will,  that  he  should  do ;  and  this  is  the  same  thing  as  to 
say,  God  may  sincerely  command  and  require  faim  to  do  it. 
And  if  he  may  be  sincere  in  commanding  him,  he  may,  for 
the  same  reason,  be  sincere  in  counselling,  inviting  and  using 
persuasions  with  him  to  do  it.  Counsels  and  invitations  are 
manifestations  of  God's  preceptive  will,  or  of  what  God  loves, 
and  what  is  in  itself,  and  as  man's  act,  agreeable  to  his  heart ; 
and  not  of  his  disposing  will,  and  what  he  chooses  as  a  part  of 
his  own  infinite  scheme  of  things.  It  has  been  particularly 
shewn.  Part  III.  Sect  IV.  that  such  a  necessity  as  has  been 
maintained,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  propriety  and  fitness  of 
divine  commands ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  sincerity  of  invitations  and  counsels,  in  the  Corollary 
at  the  end  of  that  Section.  Yea,  it  hath  been  shewn,  Part  HI. 
Sect.  VII.  Corol.  L  that  this  objection  of  ./Irmmton^,  concerning 
the  sincerity  and  use  of  divine  exhortations,  invitations  and 
counsels,  is  demonstrably  against  themselves. 

Notwitlistanding,  I  would  further  observe,  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  reconciling  the  sincerity  of  counsels,  invitations  and 
persuasions  with  such  an  antecedent  known  fixedness  of  all 
events  as  has  been  supposed,  is  not  peculiar  to  this  scheme, 

COROLLARIES. 

is.  Those  who  renounce  the  idea  of  passiYe  power,  m  before  explained,  and 
its  influence  on  the  mind  of  a  free  agent,  as  a  negative  metaphysical  cause  ;  can 
never  find  the  true,  philosophical  cause  of  vice  and  sin,  and  consequently  of  de^ 
»ervtd  sufiering.  As  soon  might  they  ascertain  the  laws  of  the  planetary  motions, 
while  reiecting  the  principle  of  grfivitation.  If  it  be  asked,  W^at  is  the  link  of 
connection  between  this  principle  and  the  event  ?  We  reply,  Essential  truth,  the 
same  truth  as  connects  2-|-2=4,  or  2 — 1=1. 

19.  Those  who  renounce  a  sovereign,  benevolent,  physical,  holy  influence  <m 
the  mind  can  never  find  the  true,  philosophical  ori|^  of  virtue  and  holiness,  and 
consequently  happiness. 

20.  From  the  premises  we  infer,  that  the  highest  wisdom,  the  best  interest, 
and  the  greatest  honour  of  a  rational  and  accountable  being,  is  to  employ  his  li- 
berty, wad  all  hispowers,  in  the  way  of  absolute  aukmUtwH  to  the  divine  wiQ  ;  in 
supreme  iijl^ton,  fear  and  love,  to  the  infinite  majesty  and  self-existent  excel- 
lence of  God ;  and  in  the  way  of  humble  and  diligent  obedience  according  to  tlie 
manifestation  whiqh  God  has  made  of  himselfc— W. 
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as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  generality  of  Arminians^  which 
acknowledge  the  absolute  foreknowledge  of  God :  and  there- 
fore, it  would  be  unreasonably  brought  as  an  objection  against 
my  differing  from  them.  The  main  seeming  difficulty  in  the 
ease  is  this :  that  God,  in  counselling,  inviting  and  persuading, 
makes  a  shew  of  aiming  at,  seeking  and  using  endeavours  for 
the  thing  exhorted  and  persuaded  to ;  whereas,  it  is  impossi* 
ble  for  .any  intelligent  being  truly  to  seek,  or  use  endeavours 
for  a  thing,  which  he  at  the  same  time  knows,  most  perfectly, 
will  not  come  to  pass ;  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  he  makes 
the  obtaining  of  a  thing  his  end,  in  his  calls  and  counsels,  which 
be,  at  the  same  time,  infallibly  knows  will  not  be  obtained  by 
these  means.  Now,  if  God  knows  this,  in  the  utmost  certain- 
ty and  perfection,  the  way  by  which  be  comes  by  this  know- 
ledge makes  no  difference.  If  he  knows  it  is  by  the  necessity 
which  he  sees  in  things,  or  by  some  other  means  ;  it  alters  not 
the  case.  But  it  is  in  effect  allowed  by  Arminians  themselves, 
that  Crod^s  inviting  and  persuading  men  to  do  things,  which  he, 
at  the  same  time,  certainly  knows  will  not  be  done,  is  no  evi- 
dence of  insincerity ;  because  they  allow,  that  God  has  a  cer- 
tain foreknowledge  of  all  sinfiil  actions  and  omissions.  And  as 
this  is  implicitly  allowed  by  most  ArminiauB^  so  all  that  pretend 
to  own  the  scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  must  be  constrain- 
ed to  allow  it.  "  God  commanded  and  counselled  Pharaoh  to 
let  his  people  go,  and  used  arguments  and  persuasions  to  in- 
duce him  to  it ;  he  laid  before  him  arguments  taken  from  his 
infinite  greatness  and  almighty  power,  {Exod.  vii.  16.)  and 
forewarned  him  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  his  refusal  from 
time  to  time;  {chap.  viii.  1,  2, 20,  21.  chap,  U.  1^ — 5.  13, — 17. 
and  X.  3, 6.)  He  comioanded  Moses ^  and  the  elders  of  Israel^ 
to  go  and  beseech  Pharaoh  to  let  the  people  go ;  and  at  the 
same  time  told  them,  he  knew  surely  that  be  would  not  com- 
ply with  it.  (Exod.  iii.  18,  19.)  ^^  And  thou  shalt  come,  thou 
and  the  elders  of  Israel,  unto  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  you  shall 
say  unto  him ;  the  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews  hath  met  with 
us ;  and  now  let  us  go,  we  beseech  thee,  three  days^  journey 
into  the  wilderness,  that  we  may  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  our 
God  'y  and,  ^^  1  am  sure,  that  the  king  of  Egypt  will  not  let  you 
go.^^  So  our  blessed  Saviour,  the  evening  wherein  he  was  be- 
trayed, knew  that  Peter  would  shamefullv  deny  him  before 
the  morning :  for  he  declares  it  to  him  with  asseverations,  to 
shew  the  certainty  of  it ;  and  tells  the  disciples,  that  all  of  them 
ahonld  be  offended  because  of  him  that  night ;  {Matt.  xxvi.  31; 
— 36.  John  xiii.  38.  Luke  xxii.  31, — 34.  John  xvi.  32.)  And  yet 
it  was  their  duty  to  avoid  these  things ;  they  were  very  sinfiil 
things,  which  God  had  forbidden,  aiKl  which  it  was  their  duty 
to  watch  and  pray  asainst ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  do  so 
^om  the  counsels  and  persuasions  Christ  used  with  them,  at 
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that  very  time,  so  to  do ;  (Matt.  xxvL  41.)  *'  Watch  and 
pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation/^  So  that  what- 
ever  difficulty  there  can  be  in  this  matter,  it  can  be  no  ob- 
jection against  any  principles  which  have  been  maintamed 
in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  Arminians ;  nor  does  it  any 
more  concern  me  to  remove  the  difficulty,  than  it  does  them,  or 
indeed  all,  that  call  themselves  Christians,  and  acknowledge 
the  divine  authority  of  the  scriptures.— Nevertheless,  this  mat- 
ter may  possibly  (God  allowing)  be  more  particukriy  and 
largely  considered  in  some  future  discourse  on  the  doctrine  of 
predestination.* 

But  1  would  here  observe,  that  however  the  defenders  of 
that  notion  of  liberty  which  I  have  opposed,  exclaim  against 
the  doctrine  of  Calvinists^  as  tending  to  bring  men  into  doubts 
concerning  the  moral  perfections  of  God :  it  is  their  scheme, 
and  not  the  scheme  of  Calvinutts^  that  indeed  is  justly  charge- 
able with  this.  For  it  is  one  of  their  most  fundamental  points, 
that  a  freedom  of  will  consisting  in  self-determination,  without 
all  necessity,  is  essential  to  moral  agency.  This  is  the  same 
thing  as  to  say,  that  such  a  determination  of  the  will,  without 
all  necessity,  must  be  in  all  intelligent  beings,  in  those  things, 
wherein  they  are  moral  agents^  or  in  their  moral  acts :  and  from 
this  it  will  follow,  that  God^s  will  is  not  necessarily  determined, 
in  any  thing  he  does,  as  a  moral  agents  or  in  any  of  his  acts 
that  arc  of  a  moral  nature :  So  that  in  all  things  wherein  he 
^cU  holUy^ justly  and  truly ^  he  does  not  act  necessarily;  or 
his  will  is  not  necessarily  determined  to  act  holily  and  justly ; 
because,  if  it  were  necessarily  determined,  he  would  not  be  a 
moral  ageiU  in  thus  acting :  his  will  would  be  attended  with 
necessity ;  which,  they  say,  is  inconsistent  with  moral  agency  : 
^'  He  can  act  no  otherwise  ;  he  is  at  no  liberty  in  the  affair ;  he 
is  determined  by  unavoidable  {invincible  necessity:  therefore 
such  agency  is  no  moral  agency  ;  yea,  no  agency  at  all,  pro- 
perly speaking :  a  necessary  agent  is  no  agent :  he  bein^  pas- 
sive, and  subject  to  necessity,  what  he  does  is  no  act  of  his,  but 
an  effect  of  a  necessity  prior  to  any  act  of  his. ''^  This  is  agree- 
able to  their  manner  of  arguing.  Now  then,  what  is  become 
of  all  our  proof  of  the  moral  perfections  of  God  ?  How  can 
we  prove,  that  God  certainly  will,  in  any  one  instance,  do  that 
which  is  just  and  holy ;  seeing,  his  will  is  determined  in  the 
matter  by  no  necessity  ?  We  have  no  other  way  of  proving 
that  any  thinsr  certainly  will  be,  but  only  by  the  necessity  of 
the  event  Wliere  we  can  see  no  necessity,  but  that  the  thing 
may  be,  or  may  not  be,  there  we  are  unavoidably  left  at  a  loss* 

"*  It  does  not  appear  that  the  author  did  any  thing  more  towards  aocompHafa- 
ing  this  design,  than  to  pen  some  thoughts,  probably  with  a  view  to  an  elalx»rate 
treatise,  which  are  included  in  his  Miscelianeous  Remarks  and  ObservatioQf^. 
-— W. 
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We  have  no  other  way  properly  and  truly  to  demonstrate  the 
moral  perfections  of  God,  but  the  way  that  Mr.  Chubb  proves 
them,  (p.  262,261—363,  of  his  Tracts,)  t?t>.  that  God  must, 
necessarily,  perfectly  know,  what  is  most  worthy  and  valuable 
in  itself,  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  is  best  and  fittest  to  be 
done.  And,  as  this  is  most  eligible  in  itself,  he,  being  omnis- 
cient,  must  see  it  to  be  so ;  and  being  both  omniscient  and 
self-sufficient,  cannot  have  any  temptation  to  reject  it;  and 
so  must  necessarily  will  that  which  is  best.  And  thus,  by 
this  necessity  of  the  determination  of  God^s  will  to  what 
is  good  and  best,  we  demonstrably  establish  God's  moral  char- 
acter. 

Coroh  From  what  has  been  observed,  it  appears,  that  most 
of  the  arguments  from  scripture  which  Arminians  make  use 
of  to  support  their  scheme,  are  no  other  than  begging  the  ques- 
tion. For  in  these  they  determine  in  the  first  place,  that  with- 
out such  a  freedom  of  will  as  they  hold,  men  cannot  be  proper 
moral  agents,  nor  the  subjects  of  command,  counsel,  persuasion, 
invitation,  promises,  threatenings,  expostulations,  rewards  and 
punishments ;  and  that  without  such  freedom  it  is  to  no  purpose 
for  men  to  take  any  care,  or  use  any  diligence,  endeavours  or 
means,  in  order  to  their  avoiding  sin,  or  becoming  holy,  escap- 
ing punishment,  or  obtaining  happiness  :  and  having  supposed 
these  things,  which  are  grand  things  in  question  in  the  debate, 
then  they  heap  up  scriptures,  containing  commands,  counsels, 
calls,  warnings,  persuasions,  expostulations,  promises  and  threat- 
enings ;  as  doubtless  they  may  find  enough  such ;  (the  bible 
being  confessedly  full  of  them,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end) 
and  then  they  glory,  how  full  the  scripture  is  on  their  side,  how 
many  more  texts  there  are  that  evidently  favour  their  scheme, 
than  such  as  seem  to  favour  the  contrary.  But  let  them  first 
make  manifest  the  things  in  question,  which  they  suppose  and 
take  for  granted,  and  shew  them  to  be  consistent  with  them- 
selves ;  and  produce  clear  evidence  of  their  truth ;  and  they 
have  gained  their  point,  as  all  will  confess,  without  bringing  one 
scripture.  For  none  denies,  that  there  are  commands,  counsels, 
promises,  threatenings,  &c.  in  the  bible.  But  unless  they  do 
these  tilings,  their  multiplying  such  texts  of  scripture  is  insigni- 
ficant and  vain. 

It  may  fiirther  be  observed,  that  such  scriptures  as  they 
bring,  are  really  against  them,  and  not  for  them.  As  it  has 
been  demonstrated,  that  it  is  their  scheme,  and  not  ours,  is  in- 
consistent with  the  use  of  motives  and  persuasives,  or  any  moral 
means  whatsoever,  to  induce  men  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  or 
abstaining  from  wickedness.  Their  principles,  and  not  ours, 
are  repugnant  to  moral  agency,  and  inconsistent  with  moral 
/GTovemment,  with  law  or  precept,  with  the  nature  of  virtue  or 
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vice,  reward  or  punishment,  and  with  every  thing  whatsoever 
of  a  moral  nature,  either  on  the  part  of  the  moral  governor,  or 
in  the  state,  actions  or  conduct  ot  the  subject. 


SECT.  XII. 

Of  a  Buppojied  Tendency  of  these  Principles  to  Atheism  and 
Licentiousness, 

If  any  object  asainst  what  has  been  mamtained,  that  it 
tends  to  Atheism  ;  I  know  not  on  what  grounds  such  an  ob- 
jection can  be  raised,  unless  it  be,  that  some  Atheists  have 
held  a  doctrine  of  necessity  which  they  suppose  to  be  like  this. 
But  if  it  be  so,  I  am  persuaded  the  Armtnians  would  not  look 
upon  it  just  that  their  notion  of  freedom  and  contingence 
should  be  charged  with  a  tendency  to  all  the  errors  that  ever 
any  embraced,  who  have  held  such  opinions.  The  Stoich 
philosophers,  whom  the  Calvinists  are  charged  with  agreeing 
with,  were  no  Atheists,  but  the  greatest  Theists,  and  nearest 
akin  to  Christians  in  their  opinions  concerning  the  unity  and 
the  perfections  of  the  Godhead,  of  all  the  heathen  pmloso* 
phers.  And  Epicurus^  that  chief  father  of  Atheism,  maintain- 
ed no  such  doctrine  of  necessity,  but  was  the  greatest  main- 
tainer  of  contingence. 

The  doctrine  of  necessity,  which  supposes  a  necessary  con- 
nection of  all  events,  on  some  antecedent  ground  and  reason 
of  their  existence,  is  the  only  medium  we  have  to  prove  the 
being  of  God.  And  the  contrary  doctrine  of  contingence, 
even  as  maintained  by  Arminians  (which  certainly  implies  or 
infers,  that  events  may  come  into  existence,  or  begin  to  be, 
without  dependence  on  any  thing  foregoing,  as  their  cause, 
ground  or  reason)  takes  away  all  proof  of  the  being  of  God ; 
which  proof  is  summarily  expressed  by  the  apostle,  in  Rom.  i. 
20.  And  this  is  a  tendency  to  Atheism  with  a  witness.  So  that, 
indeed,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  Arminians^  and  not  of  the  Cdbm- 
ists^  that  is  Justly  charged  with  a  tendency  to  Atheism^  it  being 
built  on  a  foundation  that  is  the  utter  subversion  of  every  de- 
monstrative argument  for  the  proof  of  a  Deity ;  as  has  been 
shewn.  Part  II.  Sect.  III. 

And  whereas  it  has  often  been  said,  that  the  Ccivinistic 
doctrine  of  necessity  saps  the  foundations  of  all  religion  and 
virtue,  and  tends  to  the  greatest  licentiousness  of  jMractice : 
this  objection  is  built  on  the  pretence,  that  our  doctrine  ren- 
ders vam  all  means  and  endeavours,  in  order  to  be  virtaous 
and  religious.  Which  pretence  has  been  already  particularly 
considered  in  the  fifth  Section  of  this  Part ;  where  it  has  been 
demonstrated,  that  this  doctrine  has  no  such  tendency;  but 
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that  such  a  tendency  is  truly  to  be  charged  on  the  contrary 
doctrine :  inasmuch  as  the  notion  of  contingence  which  their 
doctrine  implies  in  its  certain  consequences,  overthrows  all 
connection  in  every  degree,  between  endeavour  and  event, 
means  and  end. 

And  besides,  if  many  other  things,  which  have  been  ob- 
served to  belong  to  the  Arminian  doctrine,  or  to  be  plain  con-- 
sequences  of  it,  be  considered,  there  will  appear  just  reason 
to  suppose,  that  it  is  thcU  which  must  rather  tend  to  licentious- 
ness. Their  doctrine  excuses  all  evil  inclinations,  which  men 
find  to  be  natural ;  because,  in  such  inclinations,  they  are  not 
self-determined,  as  such  inclinations  are  not  owing  to  any 
choice  or  determination  of  their  own  wills.  Which  leads  men 
wholly  to  justify  themselves  in  all  their  wicked  actions,  so  far  as 
natural  inclination  has  had  a  hand  in  determining  their  viills  to 
the  commission  of  tljem.  Yea,  these  notions,  which  suppose 
moral  necessity  and  mability  to  be  inconsistent  with  blame  or 
moral  obligation,  will  directly  lead  men  to  justify  the  vilest  acts 
and  practices,  from  the  strength  of  their  wicked  inclinations 
of  all  sorts ;  strong  inclinations  inducing  a  moral  necessity ; 
yea,  to  excuse  every  degree  of  evil  inclination,  so  far  as  this 
has  evidently  prevailed,  and  been  the  thing  which  has  deter- 
mined their  wills :  because,  so  far  as  antecedent  inclination  de- 
termined the  will,  so  far  the  will  was  without  liberty  of  indif- 
ference and  self-determination.  Which,  at  last,  will  come  to 
this,  that  men  will  justify  themselves  in  all  the  wickedness  they 
commit.  It  has  been  observed  already,  that  this  scheme  of 
things  exceedingly  diminishes  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  greatest  and  smallest  offences  \^  and  if  it 
be  pursued  in  its  real  consequences,  it  leaves  room  for  no  such 
thing  as  either  virtue  or  vice,  blame  or  praise,  in  the  world. 
tAnd  again,  how  naturally  does  this  notion  of  the  sovereign 
self-determining  power  of  the  will,  in  all  things  virtuous  or  vi- 
cious, and  whatsoever  deserves  either  reward  or  punishment, 
tend  to  encourage  men  to  put  off  the  work  of  religion  and  vir- 
tue, and  turning  from  sin  to  God  ;  since  they  have  a  sovereign 
power  to  determine  themselves,  just  when  they  please ;  or  if  not, 
they  are  wholly  excusable  in  going  on  in  sin,  because  of  then* 
inability  to  do  any  other. 

If  it  should  be  said,  that  the  tendency  of  this  doctrine  of 
necessitv  to  licentiousness  appears,  by  the  improvement  many 
at  this  day  actually  make  of  it,  to  justify  themselves  In  their 
dissolute  courses ;  I  will  not  deny  that  some  men  do  unrea- 
sonably abuse  this  doctrine,  as  they  do  many  other  ^things 

♦  Part  IIL  Sect.  VI. 

t  Part  lU.  Sect.  VI.    Ibid.  Sect  VH.    Part  IV.  Sect  I.    Part  III.  Seet.  III. 
CeroL  1.  after  the  fint  head. 
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which  are  true  and  excellent  in  their  own  nature ;  but  I  deny, 
that  this  proves  the  doctrine  itself  has  any  tendency  to  licen- 
tiousness. I  think  the  tendency  of  doctrines,  by  what  now 
appears  in  the  world,  and  in  our  nation  in  particular,  may  much 
more  justly  be  argued  from  the  general  effect  which  has  been 
seen  to  attend  the  prevailing  of  the  principles  of  ArminianSf 
*and  the  contrary  principles ;  as  both  have  had  their  turn  of 
general  prevalence  in  our  nation.  If  it  be  indeed,  as  is  pre- 
tended, that  Calvinistic  doctrines  undermine  the  very  founda- 
tion of  all  religion  and  morality,  and  enervate  and  disannul  all 
rational  motives  to  holy  and  virtuous  practice  ;  and  that  the 
contrary  doctrines  give  the  inducements  to  virtue  and  goodness 
their  proper  force,  and  exhibit  religion  in  a  rational  light,  tend- 
ing to  recommend  it  to  the  reason  of  mankind,  and  enforce  it 
in  a  manner  that  is  agreeable  to  their  natural  notions  of  things: 
I  say,  if  it  be  thus,  it  is  remarkable,  that  virtue  and  religious 
practice  should  prevail  most,  when  the  former  doctrines,  so  in- 
consistent with  it,  prevailed  almost  universally :  and  that  ever 
since  the  latter  doctrines,  so  happily  agreeing  with  it,  and  of 
Uo  proper  and  excellent  a  tendency  to  promote  it^  have  been 
gradually  prevailing,  vice,  profaneness,  luxury  and  wickedness 
of  all  sorts,  and  contempt  of  all  religion,  and  of  every  kind  of 
seriousness  and  strictness  of  conversation,  should  proportiona- 
bly  prevail ;  and  that  these  things  thould  thus  accompany  one 
another,  and  rise  and  prevail  one  with  another,  now  for  a  whole 
age  together  I  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  happy  remedy  ^dis- 
covered by  the  free  enquiries,  and  superior  sense  and  wisoom 
of  this  age)  against  the  pernicious  effects  of  Calvinism^  so  in- 
consistent with  reliffion,  and  tending  so  much  to  banish  afl 
virtue  from  the  earth,  should,  on  so  long  a  trial,  be  attended 
with  no  good  effect ;  but  that  the  consequence  should  be  the 
reverse  of  amendment;  that  in  proportion  as  the  remedy 
takes  place,  and  is  thoroughly  applied,  so  the  disease  should 

Jrevail ;  and  the  venr  same  dismal  effect  take  place,  to  the 
ighest  degree,  which  Calvinistic  doctrines  are  supposed  to 
have  so  great  a  tendency  to ;  even  the  banishing  of  religion 
and  virtue,  and  the  prevailing  of  unbounded  licentiousness  of 
manners !  If  these  things  are  truly  so,  they  are  very  remarka- 
ble, and  ipatter  of  very  curious  speculation. 
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SECT.  3CIII. 

Concerning  that  Olyection  against  the  Reasonings  by  which  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  is  sitpposed^  that  it  is  metaphysiccd  and 
abstruse. 

It  has  often  been  objected  against  the  defenders  of  Ccd* 
vmistic  principles,  that  in  their  reasonings  they  ran  into  nice 
scholastic  distinctions,  and  abstrase  metaphysical  subtilties, 
and  set  these  in  opposition  to  common  sense.  And  it  is  po8« 
sible^  that  after  the  former  manner,  it  may  be  alledged  against 
the  Reasoning  by  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  confute  the 
Arminian  scheme  of  liberty  and  moral  agency,  that  it  is  very 
abstracted  and  metaphysical  Concerning  this,  I  would  observe 
the  following  things : 

1.  If  that  be  made  an  objection  against  the  foregoinff  rea-* 
soning,  that  it  is  metaphysical^  or  may  properly  be  reduced 
to  the  science  of  metaphysics^  it  is  a  veiy  impertinent  objec- 
tion ;  whether  it  be  so  or  no,  is  not  worthy  of  any  dispute  or 
controversy.  If  the  reasoning  be  good,  it  is  as  frivolous  to 
enquire  what  science  it  is  properly  reduced  to,  as  what  lan- 
guage it  is  delivered  in  :  and  for  a  man  to  go  about  to  conflite 
Uie  arguments  of  his  opponent,  by  telling  him,  his  arguments 
are  metaphysical^  would  be  as  weak  as  to  tell  him,  his  argu- 
ments could  not  be  substantial,  because  they  were  written 
in  French  or  Latin.  The  question  is  not,  whether  what  is  said 
be  metaphysics,  physics,  logic,  or  mathematics.  Lectin^  French^ 
English^  or  Mohawk  ?  But  whether  the  Reasoning  be  good, 
and  the  arguments  truly  conclusive  7  The  foregoing  arguments 
are  no  more  metaphysical,  than  those  which  we  use  against  the 
Papists,  to  disprove  their  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  ;  alledg- 
ing  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  corporeal  identity,  that 
it  should  be  in  ten  thousand  places  at  the  same  time.  It  is  by 
metaphysical  arguments  only  we  are  able  to  prove,  that  the  ra- 
tional soul  is  not  corporeal,  that  lead  or  sand  cannot  think ;  that 
thoughts  are  not  square  or  round,  or  do  not  weigh  a  pound. 
The  arguments  by  which  we  prove  the  being  of  God,  if  handled 
closely  and  distinctly,  so  as  to  shew  their  clear  and  demonstra- 
tive evidence,  must  be  metaphysically  treated.  It  is  by  meta- 
physics only  that  we  can  demonstrate,  that  God  is  not  limited 
to  a  place,  or  is  not  mutable  ;  that  he  is  not  ignorant,  or  foroet- 
ful ;  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  he,  or  be  unjust ;  and  thi^t 
there  is  one  God  only,  and  not  hundreds  or  thousands.  And, 
indeed,  we  have  no  strict  demonstration  of  any  thing,  ex- 
cepting mathematical  truths,  but  by  metaphysics.  We  caa 
have  no  proof  that  b  properly  demonstrative  of  any  one 
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proposition,  relating  to  the  being  and  nature  of  God,  his  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  the  dependence  of  all  things  on  him,  the 
nature  of  bodies  or  spirits,  the  nature  of  our  own  souls,  or 
any  of  the  great  truths  of  morality  and  natural  religion,  but 
what  is  metaphysical.  I  am  willing  my  arguments  snouki  be 
brought  to  the  test  of  the  strictest  and  justest  reason,  and 
that  a  plear,  distinct,  and  determinate  meaning  of  the  terms 
I  use,  should  be  insisted  on  ;  but  let  not  the  whole  be  re- 
jected, as  if  all  were  confuted,  by  fixing  on  it  the  epithet  me- 
taphysicdl. 

II.  If  the  reasoning  which  has  been  made  use  of,  be  in 
some  sense  metaphysical,  it  will  not  follow  that  therefore  it 
must  need  be  abstruse,  imintelligible,  and  akin  to  the  jargon 
of  the  schools.  I  humbly  conceive  the  foregoing  reasoning, 
at  least  to  those  things  which  are  most  material  belonging  to 
it,  depends  on  no  abstruse  definitions,  or  distinctions,  or  terms 
without  a  meaning,  or  of  very  ambiguous  and  undetermined 
signification,  or  any  points  of  such  abstraction  and  subtilty,  as 
tends  to  involve  the  attentive  understanding  in  clouds  and 
darkness.  There  is  no  high  degree  of  rehnement  and  ab- 
struse speculation  in  determining  that  a  thing  is  not  before  it  is, 
and  so  cannot  be  the  cause  of  itself;  or  that  the  first  act 
of  free  choice,  has  not  another  act  of  free  choice  going  be- 
fore that  to  excite  or  direct  it ;  or  in  determining  that  no 
choice  is  made  while  the  mind  remains  in  a  state  of  absolute 
indifference ;  that  preference  and  equilibrium  never  co-exist ; 
and  that  therefore  no  choice  is  made  in  a  state  of  liberty,  con- 
sisting in  indifference :  and  that  so  far  as  the  will  is  deter- 
mined by  motives,  exhibiting  and  operating  previous  to  the 
act  of  the  will,  so  far  it  is  not  determined  by  the  act  of  the 
will  itself;  that  nothing  can  begin  to  be,  which  before  was  not, 
without  a  cause,  or  some  antecedent  ground  or  reason,  why 
it  then  begins  to  be  ;  that  effects  depend  on  their  causes,  and 
are  connected  with  them  ;  that  virtue  is  not  the  worse,  nor 
sin  the  better,  for  the  strength  of  inclination,  with  which  it  is 
practised,  and  the  difficulty  which  thence  arises  of  doing  other- 
•wise ;  that  when  it  is  already  infallibly  known  that  the  thing 
will  be,  it  is  not  contingent  whether  it  will  ever  be  or  no  ;  or 
that  it  can  be  truly  said,  notwithstanding,  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary it  should  be,  but  it  either  may  be,  or  may  not  be.  And  the 
like  might  be  observed  of  many  other  things  which  belong  to 
the  foregoing  reasoning. 

If  any  shall  still  stand  to  it,  that  the  foregoing  reasoning 
is  nothing  but  mere  metaphysical  sophistry :  and  that  it  rtiust 
be  so,  that  the  seeming  force  of  the  arguments  all  depends 
en  some  fallacy,  and  while  that  is  hid  in  the  obscurity,  which 
always  attends  a  great  degree  of  metaphysical  abstraction  and 
refinement ;  and  shall  be  ready  to  say,  "  Here  is  indeed  some- 
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thing  tends  to  confound  the  mind,  but  not  to  satisfy  it :  for 
who  can  ever  be  truly  satisfied  in  it,  that  men  are  fitly  blamed 
or  commended,  punished  or  rewarded  for  those  volitions 
which  are  not  from  themselves,  and  of  whose  existence  they 
are  not  the  causes.  Men  may  refine,  as  much  as  they  please, 
and  advance  the  abstract  notions,  and  make  out  a  thousand 
seeming  contradictions,  to  puzzle  our  understandings  ;  yet 
there  can  be  no  satisfaction  in  such  doctrine  as  this  :  the  na- 
tural sense  of  the  mind  of  man  will  always  resist  it."*^  I  hum- 
bly conceive,  that  such  an  objector,  il  he  has  capacity,  and 
humility,  and  calmness  of  spirit  suflficient,  impartially  and 
thoroughly  to  examine  himseli,  will  find  thut  he  knows  not 
really  what  he  would  be  at ;  and  indeed,  his  difficulty  is  no- 
thing but  a  mere  prejudice,  from  an  inadvertent  customary 

*  A  certain  noted  author  of  the  present  age  says,  the  arguments  for  fucesai- 
tn  are  nothing  but  ^bblvng^  or  logomachy ,  using  words  without  a  meaningf  or  begging 
the  question, — 1  do  not  know  what  kind  of  necessity  an>  authors  to  whom  he  may 
have  reference,  are  advocates  for;  or  whether  they  have  managed  their  arguments 
well  or  ill.  As  to  the  arguments  I  have  made  use  of,  if  they  are  quibbles  tnev  may 
be  shewn  to  be  so :  such  knots  are  capable  of  bein^  untied,  and  the  trick  and 
cheat  may  be  detected  and  plainly  laid  open.  If  this  be  fairly  done,  with  respect 
to  the  grounds  and  reasons  i  have  reUed  upon,  I  shall  have  just  occasion,  for  the 
future,  to  be  silent,  if  not  to  be  ashamed  ofm^  argumentations.  I  am  willing  my 
proofs  should  be  thoroughly  examined  ;  and  if  there  be  nothing  but  begging  the 
question^  or  mere  lo^omachyf  or  dispute  of  words,  let  it  be  maSe  manifest,  and 
shewn  now  the  seeming  strength  of  the  argument  depends  on  mv  ttsing  words  with' 
out  a  meaning,  or  arises  from  the  nmbiguity  of  terms,  or  m>  making  use  of  words 
in  an  indeterminate  and  unsteady  manner ;  and  that  the  weight  of  my  reasons 
rest  mainly  on  such  a  foundation  :  and  then  I  shall  either  be  readv  to  retract  what 
I  have  urged,  and  thank  the  man  that  has  done  the  kind  part,  or  snail  be  justly  ex- 
posed for  my  obstinacy. 

The  same  author  is  abundant  in  appealing,  in  this  afiair,  from  what  he  calls 
logomaehy  and  sophistryf  to  experience.^  A  person  can  experience  only  wbat  passes 
in  his  own  mind.  But  yet,  as  we  may  well  suppose^  tmit  all  men  have  the  same 
human  faculties  ;  so  a  man  may  well  ar^ue  from  his  cwn  experiencf  to  that  of 
others,  in  things  that  shew  the  nature  ofthese  faculties,  and  the  manner  of  their 
operation.  But  then  one  has  as  good  a  right  to  alledce  his  experience  as  another. 
Ajb  to  my  own  experience,  I  find,  that  in  innumerable  thnigB  I  can  do  as  1  will ; 
that  the  motions  of  my  body,  in  many  respects,  instantaneously  follow  the  acts  of 
my  will  concerning  those  motions  ;  and  that  my  will  has  some  command  of  my 
thoughts  ;  and  that  the  acts  of  my  will  are  m\  own,  i.  c.  that  ihey  are  acts  of  my 
will,  the  volitions  of  my  own  mind  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  what  I  will,  I  will ; 
which,  I  presume,  is  the  sum  of  what  others  experience  in  this  afiair  But  as  to 
finding,  b>  experience,  that  my  will  is  originally  determined  by  itself ;  or  that,  my 
will  first  choosing  what  volition  there  shall  be,  the  chosen  volition  accordingly 
follows ;  and  that  this  is  the  first  rise  of  the  determination  of  my  will  in  any  aflair; 
or  that  any  volition  arises  in  my  mind  contingently ;  I  declare,  I  know  nothing  in 
myself,  by  experience,  of  this  nature ,  and  nothing  that  ever  I  experienced,  carries 
the  least  appearance  or  shadow  of  any  such  thing,  or  gives  me  any  more  reason  to 
suppose  or  suspect  any  such  thin^,  than  to  suppose  that  my  volitions  existed  twen- 
ty years  before  they  existed.  It  is  true,  I  fina  myself  possessed  of  ray  volitions 
oetore  I  can  see  the  rfiectual  power  of  any  cause  to  produce  them,  for  the  power 
and  efficacy  of  the  cause  is  not  seen  but  by  the  effect,  and  this,  for  ought  1  Know, 
may  make  some  imagine  that  volition  has  no  cause,  or  thut  it  pr<kluces  itself  But 
I  hiKve  no  more  reason  from  hence  to  deteimine  any  euch  thing,  than  I  have  to  de- 
termine that  I  gave  myself  my  own  being,  or  that  I  came  into  being  accidentally 
without  a  cause,  because  I  first  found  myself  possessed  of  being  before  I  had 
iMiowledge  of  » cause  of  my  being. 
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use  of  words,  in  a  meaning  that  is  not  clearly  understood,  nor 
carefully  reflected  upon.  Let  the  objector  reflect  again,  if  he 
has  candour  and,  patience  enough,  and  does  not  scorn  to  be  at 
the  trouble  of  close  attention  in  the  afi'air. — He  would  have  a 
man^s  volition  be  from  himself.  Let  it  be  from  himself  most 
primarily  and  origmally  of  any  way  conceivable ;  that  is,  from 
his  own  choice  ;  how  will  that  help  the  matter  as  to  his  being 
justly  blamed  or  praised,  unless  that  choice  itself  be  blame- 
worthy or  praiseworthy  ?  And  how  is  the  choice  itself  (an  ill 
choice,  for  instance)  blameworthy  according  to  these  princi- 
ples, unless  that  be  from  himself  too,  in  the  same  manner ; 
that  is,  from  his  own  choice  ?  But  the  original  and  first  de- 
termining choice  in  the  afiair  is  not  from  hb  choice :  his  choice 
is  not  the  cause  of  it.  And  if  it  be  from  himself  some  other 
way,  and  not  from  his  choice,  surely  that  will  not  help  the 
matter.  If  it  be  not  from  himself  of  choice,  then  it  is  not 
from  himself  voluntarily  :  and  if  so,  he  is  surely  no  more  to 
blame,  then  if  it  were  not  from  himself  at  all.  It  is  vanity  to 
pretend  it  is  a  sufiicient  answer  to  this  to  say,  that  it  is  nothing 
out  metaphysical  refinement  and  subtility,  and  so  attended 
with  obscurity  and  uncertainty. 

If  it  be  the  natural  sense  of  our  minds  that  what  is  blame- 
worthy in  a  man  must  be  from  himself,  then  it  doubtless  is 
also,  that  it  must  be  from  something  bad  in  himself,  a  had 
choice^  or  bad  disposition.  But  then  our  natural  sense  is,  that 
this  bad  choice  or  disposition  is  evil  in  itself  and  the  man 
blameworthy  for  it  on  its  own  account^  without  taking  into  our 
notion  of  its  blameworthiness,  another  bad  choice,  or  disposi- 
tion going  before  this,  from  whence  this  arises :  for  that  it  is 
ridiculous  absurdity,  running  us  into  an  immediate  contradic- 
tion, which  our  natural  sense  of  blameworthiness  has  nothing 
to  do  with,  and  never  comes  into  the  mind,  nor  is  supposed 
in  the  judgment  we  naturally  make  of  the  affair.  As  was 
demonstrated  before,  natural  sense  does  not  place  the  moral 
evil  of  volitions  and  dispositions  in  the  cause  of  them,  but  the 
nature  of  them.  An  evil  thing  being  from  a  man,  or  from 
something  antecedent  in  him,  is  not  essential  to  the  original 
notion  we  have  of  blameworthiness:  but  it  is  its  being  the 
choice  of  the  heart ;  as  appears  by  this,  that  if  a  thing  be 
from  us,  and  not  from  our  choice,  it  has  not  the  nature  of 
blameworthiness  or  ill  desert,  according  to  our  natural  sense. — 
When  a  thing  is  from  a  man,  in  that  sense,  that  it  is  from  his 
will  or  choice,  he  is  to  blame  for  it,  because  his  will  is  in  it  : 
BO  far  as  the  will  is  in  it^  blame  is  in  tf,  and  no  further.  Neither 
do  w£  go  any  further  in  our  notion  of  blame  to  enquire  whether 
the  bad  will  be  from  a  bad  will :  there  is  no  consideration  of 
the  original  of  that  bad  will ;  because,  according  to  our  natu- 
ral apprehension,  blame  originally  consists  in  it.    Therefore  a 
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thing  being  from  a  man,  b  a  secondary  consideration  in  the 
notion  of  blame  or  ill  desert  Because  those  things,  in  our 
external  actions,  are  most  properly  said  to  be^rom  us,  which 
are  from  our  choice ;  and  no  other  external  actions,  but  those 
that  are  from  us  in  this  sense,  have  the  nature  of  blame  ;  and 
they  indeed,  not  so  properly  because  they  are  from  us^  as  be- 
cause we  are  in  them^  i.  e.  our  wills  are  in  them  ;  not  so  much 
because  they  are  from  some  property  of  ours,  as  because  they 
are  our  properties. 

However,  all  those  external  actions  being  truly  from  «i, 
as  their  cause  ;  and  we  being  so  used,  in  ordinary  speech,  and 
in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  to  speak  of  men^s  actions  and 
conduct  which  we  see,  and  which  affect  human  society,  as  de- 
serving ill  or  well,  as  worthy  of  blame  or  praise ;  hence  it  is 
come  to  pass,  that  philosophers  have  incautiously  taken  all 
their  measures  of  good  and  evil,  praise  and  blame,  from  the 
dictates  of  common  sense,  above  these  overt  acts  of  men ;  to 
the  running  of  every  thing  into  the  most  lamentable  and  dread- 
fiil  confusion.     And,  therefore,  I  observe, 

III.  It  is  so  far  from  being  true  (whatever  may  be  pre- 
tended) that  the  proof  of  the  doctrine  which  has  been  main- 
tained, depends  on  certain  abstruse,  unintelligible,  metaphysi- 
cal terms  and  notions  ;  and  that  the  Arminian  scheme,  without 
needing  such  clouds  and  darkness  for  its  defence,  is  supported 
by  the  plain  dictates  of  common  sense ;  that  the  very  reverse 
is  most  certainly  true,  and  that  to  a  great  decree.  It  is  fact, 
that  they,  and  not  we,  have  confounded  thmgs  with  meta- 
physical, unintelligible  notions  and  phrases,  and  have  drawn 
them  from  the  light  of  plain  truth  into  the  gross  darkness  of 
abstruse  metaphysical  propositions,  and  words  without  a 
meaning.  Their  pretended  demonstrations  depend  very  much 
on  such  unintelligible,  metaphysical  phrases,  as  selfdetermu 
nation  and  sovereignty  of  the  will ;  and  the  metaphysical  sense 
they  put  on  such  terms  as  necessity^  contingency^  action^  agency ^ 
inc.  quite  diverse  from  their  meaning  as  used  in  common 
speech ;  and  which,  as  they  use  them,  are  without  any  con- 
sistent meaning,  or  any  manner  of  distinct  consistent  ideas  ; 
as  far  from  it  as  any  of  the  abstruse  terms  and  perplexed 
phrases  of  the  peripatetic  philosophers,  or  the  most  unintelli- 
gible jargon  of^the  schools,  or  the  cant  of  the  wildest  fana- 
tics. Yea,  we  may  be  bold  to  say,  these  metaphysical  terms, 
on  which  they  build  so  much,  are  what  they  use  without  know- 
ing what  they  mean  themselves ;  they  are  pure  metaphysical 
sounds,  without  any  ideas  whatsoever  in  their  minds  to  answer 
them  ;  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  there  can- 
not be  any  notion  in  the  mind  consistent  with  these  expres- 
sions, as  they  pretend  to  explain  them  ;  because  their  ex- 
pkmations  destroy  themselves.     No  such  notions  as  imply 
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self-contradiction,  and  self-abolition  and  this  a  great  many 
ways,  can  subsist  in  the  mind  ;  as  there  can  be  no  idea  of  a 
whole  which  is  less  than  any  of  its  parts,  or  of  solid  extension 
without  (iimensions,  or  of  an  effect  which  is  before  its  cause. — 
Arminians  improve  these  terms,  as  terms  of  art,  and  in  their 
metaphysical  meaning,  to  advance  and  establish  those  things 
which  are  contrary  to  common  sense,  in  a  high  degree.  Thus, 
instead  of  the  plain  vulgar  notion  of  liberty,  which  all  man- 
kind, in  every  part  of  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  in  all  ages, 
have ;  consisting  in  opportunity  to  do  as  one  pleases ;  they 
have  mtroduced  a  new  strange  liberty,  consisting  in  indiffe- 
rence, contingence,  and  self-determination ;  by  which  they 
involve  themselves  and  others  in  great  obscurity,  and  mani- 
fold gross  inconsistence.  So,  instead  of  placing  virtue  and 
vice,  as  common  sense  places  them  very  much,  in  fixed  bias 
and  inclination,  and  greater  virtue  and  vice  in  stronger  and 
more  established  inclination ;  these,  through  their  refinings 
and  abstruse  notions,  suppose  a  liberty  consisting  in  indii^ 
rence,  to  be  essential  to  all  virtue  and  vice.  So  they  have 
reasoned  themselves,  not  by  metaphysical  distinctions,  but 
metaphysical  confusion,  into  many  principles  about  moral 
agency,  blame,  praise,  reward,  and  punishment,  which  are, 
as  has  been  shewn,  exceeding  contrary  to  the  common  sense 
of  mankind  ;  and  perhaps  to  their  own  sense,  which  governs 
them  in  common  life. 


SECT.  XIV. 

The  Conclusion, 

Whether  the  things  which  have  been  alledged,  are  lia- 
ble to  any  tolerable  answer  in  the  way  of  calm,  intelligible 
and  strict  reasoning,  1  must  leave  others  to  judge :  but  1  aai 
sensible  they  are  liable  to  one  sort  of  answer.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  some,  who  value  themselves  on  the  supfiosed  ra« 
tional  and  generous  principles  of  the  modem  foshionable  di- 
vinity, will  have  their  indignation  and  disdain  raised  at  the 
sight  of  this  discourse,  and  on  perceiving  what  things  are 
pretended  to  be  proved  in  it.  And  if  they  think  it  worthy  of 
being  read,  or  of  so  much  notice  as  to  say  much  about  it, 
they  may  probably  renew  the  usual  exclamations,  with  addi- 
tional vehemence  and  contempt,  about  the  fate  of  the  heathen^ 
HoBBEs^  Necessity^  and  makmg  men  mere  machines  ;  acca- 
mulating  the  terrible  epithets  of  fatcd^  unfrustrable^  inevitable^ 
irresistible^  Sic.  and  it  may  be,  with  addition  of  horrid  and 
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blasphemotis  ;  and  perhaps  much  skill  may  be  used  to  ^t  forth 
things  which  have  been  said,  in  colours  which  shall  be  shock- 
ing  to  the  imaginations,  and  moving  to  the  passions  of  those, 
who  have  either  too  little  capacity  or  too  much  confidence  of 
the  opinions  they  have  imbibed,  and  contempt  of  the  contra* 
ry,  to  try  the  matter  by  any  serious  and  circumspect  exami- 
nation.* Or  difficulties  may  be  stated  and  insisted  on,  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  controversy ;  because,  let  them  be  more 
or  less  real,  and  hard  to  be  resolved,  they  are  not  what  are 
owing  to  any  thing  distinguishing  of  this  scheme  from  that 
of  the  Arminicms^  and  would  not  be  removed  nor  diminished 
by  renouncing  the  former,  and  adhering  to  the  latter.  Or  some 
particular  things  may  be  picked  out  which  they  may  think  will 
sound  harshest  in  the  ears  of  the  generality  ;  and  these  may 
be  glossed  and  descanted  on  with  tart  and  contemptuous  words ; 
and  from  thence,  the  whole  discourse  may  be  treated  with  tri- 
umph and  insult. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  decbion  of  most  of  the  points 
in  controversy  between  Calvinists  and  Arminian$^  depends 
on  the  determination  of  this  grand  article  concerning  the  Free- 
dom of  the  Will  requisite  to  mortd  agency ;  and  that  by  clear- 
ing and  establishing  the  Ccdvinistic  doctrine  in  this  point,  the 
chief  arguments  are  obviated  by  which  Arminum  doctrines 
in  general  are  supported,  and  the  contrary  doctrines  demon- 
stratively confirmed.  Hereby  it  becomes  manifest,  that  God's 
moral  government  over  mankind,  his  treating  them  as  moral 
agents,  making  them  the  objects  of  his  commands,  counsels* 
calls,  warnings,  expostulations,  promises,  threatenings,  rewards 
and  punishments,  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  determinirtg  dispo- 
sed of  all  events,  of  every  kind,  throughout  the  universe,  in 
his  Providence;  either  by  positive  efficiency  or  permission. 
Indeed  such  an  umversd  determining  Protiaence^  mfers  some 
kind  of  necessity  of  all  events,  such  a  necessity  as  implies  an 
infallible  previous  fixedness  of  the  futurity  of  the  event: 
but  no  other  necessity  of  moral  events,  or  volitions  of  intelli- 
gent agents,  is  needful  in  order  to  this,  than  moral  necessity; 

♦  A  writer  of  the  present  age,  whom  I  have  several  times  had  occasion  to 
mention,  speaks  once  and  again  of  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  ^fteeuU^  as 
•careely  worthy  of  the  name  of  |»iWat<7>fc«r#.  I  do  not  know  whether  ly  has  r^ 
•pect  to  any  particolar  notion  of  necessity  that  some  may  hare  mamtamed ;  "Ad.  it 
M^  what  doctrine  of  necessity  it  is  that  he  means.  Whether  I  am  worthy  m  the 
name  of  a  philosopher  or  not  woold  he  a  question  Uttle  to  the  present  purpose. 
If  any,  and  ever  so  many.shoold  deny  it,  I  should  not  think  it  worth  while  to  en- 
ter into  a  dispute  on  that  question :  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  nM«»V**f^  *S"*® 
better  answer  should  he  given  to  the  arguments  brought  for  the  troth  of  tne  doc- 
trine I  maintain ;  and  I  might  further  reasonably  desire,  tUt  it  might  be  oonnder- 
ed  whiBihiw  it  does  not  become^  those  who  are  irulf  iwrf^jf  of  the  lume  ofphdoso- 
pbers  to  be  sensible  that  there  is  a  difierence  between  argwrnenl  and  eonfanpl:  yM, 
and  a  difierence  between  the  contemptibleness  of  the  pmon  that  argues  and  the 
snoonclosivenees  of  the  mrgumifU$  he  offnv. 
VOL,  II,  06 
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which  does  as  much  ascertain  the  Aiturity  of  the  event,  as  any- 
other  necessity.  But,  as  has  been  demonstrated,  such  a  neces- 
sity is  not  at  all  repugnant  to  moral  agency,  and  a  reasonable 
use  of  commands,  c^s,  rewards,  punishments,  &c«  Yea,  not 
only  are  objections  of  this  kind  against  the  doctrine  of  an  uni- 
versal determining  Providence^  removed  by  what  has  been  said, 
but  the  truth  of  such  a  doctrine  is  demonstrated  As  it  ha» 
been  demonstrated,  that  the  fiiturity  of  all  future  events  is  es- 
tablished by  previous  necessity,  either  natural  or  moral ;  so  it 
is  manifest,  that  the  sovereign  Creator  and  Disposer  of  the 
world  has  or<^ed  this  necessity,  by  ordering  his  own  conduct, 
either  in  designedly  actings  or  forbearing  to  act  For,  as  the 
being  of  the  world  is  from  God,  so  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  had  its  being  at  first,  both  negative  and  positive,  must  be 
ordered  by  him,  in  one  of  these  ways;  and  all  the  necessary 
consequences  of  these  circumstances,  must  be  ordered  by  him« 
And  God^s  active  and  positive  interpositions,  after  the  world 
was  created,  and  the  consequences  of  these  interpositions ; 
^iMp  every  instance  of  his  forbearing  to  interpose,  and  the 
sure  consequences  of  thia  forbearance,  must  all  be  determined 
accordix^  to  his  pleasure*  And  therefore  eveir  event,  which 
il  the  consequence  of  any  thing  whatsoever,^  or  that  is  connect- 
^  with  any  foregoing  thing  or  circumstances,  either  positive 
or  negative,  as  the  around  or  reason  of  its  existence,  must  be 
Ordered  of  God ;  eimer  by  a  designing  efficiency  and  interpo- 
sition, or  a  designed  forbearing  to  operate  or  interpose.  But« 
as  has  been  proved^  all  events  whatsoever  are  necessarily  con- 
nected with  something  foro^oing,  either  positive  or  negativct 
which  is  the  fpound  of  its  existence.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  whole  series  of  events  is  thus  connected  with  something  in 
the  state  of  things  either  positive  or  negative,  which  is  origi- 
nal in  the  series ;  ».  e.  something  which  is  connected  with  no- 
tihing  ipreceding  that,  but  God^s  own  immediate  conduct,  eith^ 
liis  acting  or  forbearinff  to  act.  From  whence  it  follows,  that 
as  God  designedly  orders  his  own  conduct,  and  its  connected 
consequences,  it  must  necessarily  be^  that  he  designedly  orders 
all  things. 

The  things  which  have  been  said,  obviate  some  of  the 
chief  objections  of  Arminians  against  the  Cahini$tic  doctrine 
of  the  toui  depravity  and  corruption  of  ma$i''s  nature^  whereby 
his  heart  is  wholly  under  the  power  of  sin,  and  he  is  utterly  un- 
able, without  the  interposition  of  sovereign  grace,  savingly  to 
love  God,  beUeve  in  Christ,  or  do  any  thing  that  is  truly  good 
and  accei)tab)e  in  God's  sight  For  the  main  objection  against 
this  dpctrine,  that  i^t  is  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  of  man's 
will,  consisting  in  indifierence  and  self-determiaing  power ;  be- 
cause it  supposes  man  to.  be  under  a  necessity  of  sinning^  and 
that  God  requires  things  of  hint,  in  order  to  his  avoiding  eter- 
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Bal  damnation,  which  he  is  unable  to  do ;  and  that  this  doctrine 
is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  sincerity  of  counsels^  invitations, 
&e.  Now,  this  doctrine  supposes  no  other  necessity  of  sinning, 
than  a  moral  necessity  ;  which,  as  has  been  shewn,  does  not  at 
all  excuse  sin ;  and  supposes  no  other  inabilUy  to  obey  any  com- 
mand, or  perform  any  duty  even  the  most  spiritual  and  exalted, 
but  a  moral  inability,  which,  as  has  been  proved,  does  not 
excuse  persons  in  the  non-performance  of  any  good  thing,  or 
make  them  not  to  be  the  proper  objects  of  commands,  coun* 
seh  and  invitations.  And,  moreover,  it  has  been  shewn,  that 
there  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  either  in  existence,  or  so  much 
as  in  idea,  any  such  freedom  of  will,  consisting  in  indifference 
and  self-determination,  for  the  sake  of  which,  this  doctrine  of 
original  sin  is  east  out ;  and  that  no  such  freedom  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  the  nature  of  sin,  and  a  just  desert  of  punish* 
ment. 

The  things,  which  have  been  observed,  do  also  take  off 
the  main  objections  of  AmUnians  against  the  doctrine  of 
efficacious  grace ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  prove  the  grace  of 
God  in  a  sinner's  conversion  (if  there  be  any  grace  or  divine 
influence  in  the  affair)  to  be  efficacious^  yea,  and  irresistible 
too,  if  by  irresistible  is  meant,  that  which  is  attended  wMk  a 
moral  necessity,  which  it  is  impossible  should  ever  be  vio- 
lated by  any  resistance.    The  nmin  objection  of  ArminiaM 
against  this  doctrine  is,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  their  seU^ 
determining  freedom  of  will;  and  that  it  is  repuenant  to  tht 
nature  of  virtue,  that  it  should  be  wrought  in  the  heart  by  the 
determining  efficacy  and  power  of  anouier,  instead  of  its  be- 
ing owing  to  a  self-moving  power ;  that,  in  that  case,  the  good 
which  is  wrought,  would  not  be  our  virtue,  but  rather  wi^s 
virtue ;  because  not  the  person  in  whom  it  is  wrought  is  the  de- 
termining author  of  it,  but  God  that  wrought  it  m  him.     But 
the  things  which  are  the  foundation  of  these  objections,  have 
been  considered  ;  and  it  has  been  demonstrated,  uiatthe  liberty 
•  of  moral  agents  does  not  consist  in  self-determining  power ;  and 
that  there  is  no  need  of  any  such  liberty,  in  order  to  the  nature 
of  virtue ;  nor  does  it  at  all  hinder  but  that  the  state  or  act  of 
the  will  may  be  the  virtue  of  the  subject,  though  it  be  not  from  - 
self-determination,  but  the  determination  of  an  intrinsic  cause ; 
even  so  as  to  cause  the  event  to  be  morally  necessary  to  the 
subject  of  it — And  as  it  has  been  proved,  that  nothing  in  the 
state  or  acts  of  the  will  of  man  is  contingent ;  but  that,  on  the 
ccmtrary,  every  event  of  this  kind  is  necessary,  by  a  moral  ne- 
cessity;  and  has  also  been  now  demonstrated,  tfiat  the  doctrine 
of  an  universal  determining  providence,  foUows  from  that  doc- 
trine of  necessity,  which  was  proved  before :  and  so  that  God 
does  decisively  in  his  providence,  order  all  the  volitions  of  mo- 
ral agents,  either  by  positive  influence  or  permission :  and  it 
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being  allowed,  on  all  bands,  that  what  God  does  in  the  affair 
of  man^B  virtuous  volitions,  whether  it  be  more  or  less,  is  by 
0ome  positive  influence,  and  not  by  mere  permission,  as  in  the 
affair  of  a  sinful  volition  :  if  we  put  these  things  together,  it  will 
follow,  that  God^s  assistance  or  influence  must  be  determining 
and  decisive,  or  must  be  attended  with  a  moral  necessity  of 
the  event ;  and  so  that  God  gives  virtue,  holiness  and  conversion 
to  sinners,  by  an  influence  which  determines  the  effect,  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  effect  will  infalUbly  follow  b]^  a  moral  neces* 
sity :  which  is  what  CalviniiU  mean  by  eflicacious  and  irresis- 
tible grace. 

The  things  which  have  been  said,  do  likewise  answer  the 
chief  objections  against  the  doctrine  of  God^s  tadversal  and 
absolute  decree^  and  afford  infallible  proof  of  this  doctrine ; 
and  of  the  doctrine  of  cAsolute^  eternal^  perianal  election  in 
particular.  The  main  objections  against  these  doctrines  are, 
that  they  infer  a  necessity  of  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  and 
of  the  future  moral  state  and  acts  of  men ;  and  so  are  not  con- 
sistent with  those  eternal  rewards  and  punishments,  which  are 
eonnected  with  conversion  and  impenitence :  nor  can  be  made 
to  agree  with  the  reasonableness  and  sincerity  of  the  precepts, 
calls,  counsels,  warnings  and  expostulations  of  the  word  of 
God ;  or  with  the  various  methods  and  means  of  grace,  which 
God  uses  with  sinners  to  bring  them  to  repentance ;  and  the 
whole  of  that  moral  government,  which  God  exercises  towards 
mankind :  and  that  they  infer  an  inconsistence  between  the 
secret  and  revealed  wiU  of  God ;  and  make  God  the  author  of 
sin.  But  all  these  things  have  been  obviated  in  the  preced- 
ing discourse.  And  the  certain  truth  of  these  doctrines,  con- 
cerninff  God^s  eternal  purposes,  will  follow  from  what  was  just 
now  observed  concerning  God^s  universal  providence  ;  how  it 
infallibly  follows  from  what  has  been  proved,  that  God  orders 
all  events,  and  the  volitions  of  moral  agents  amongst  others, 
by  such  a  decisive  disposal,  that  the  events  are  infallibly  con- 
nected with  his  disposal  For  if  God  disposes  all  events,  so 
that  the  infallible  existence  of  the  events  is  decided  by  his 
providence,  then,  doubtless,  he  thus  orders  and  decides  things 
knowingly y  and  on  design.  God  does  not  do  what  he  does,  nor 
order  what  he  orders,  accidentally  and  unawares ;  either  wiUi- 
out  or  beside  his  intention.  And  if  there  be  a  foregoing  de- 
sign  of  doing  and  ordering  as  he  does,  this  is  the  same  with  a 
purpose  or  decree.  And  as  it  has  been  shewn,  that  nothing  is 
new  to  God,  in  any  respect,  but  all  things  are  perfectly  and 
equally  in  his  view  from  eternity ;  hence  it  will  follow,  that  his 
designs  or  purposes  are  not  things  formed  anew,  founded  on 
any  new  views  or  appearances,  but  are  all  eternal  purposes. 
And  as  it  has  been  now  shewn,  how  the  doctrine  of  determin- 
ing eflicacious  grace  certainly  follows  from  things  proved  ia 
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the  fdregoing  discourse;  hence  will  necessarily  follow  the 
doctrine  of  particular^  etemaly  absolute  election.  For  if  men 
are  made  true  saints  no  otherwise  than  as  God  makes  them  so 
and  distinguishes  them  from  others,  by  his  efficacious  power 
and  influence,  that  decides  and  fixes  the  event ;  and  God  thus 
makes  some  saints,  and  not  others,  on  design  or  purpose,  and 

fas  has  been  now  observed)  no  designs  of  God  are  new ;  it 
bllows,  that  God  thus  distinguished  from  others,  all  that  ever 
become  true  saints,  by  his  eternal  design  or  decree.  I  might 
also  shew,  how  God^s  certain  foreknowledge  must  suppose  an 
absolute  decree,  and  how  such  a  decree  can  be  proved  to  a 
demonstration  from  it:  but  that  this  discourse  may  not  be 
lengthened  out  too  much,  that  must  be  omitted  for  the  pre- 
sent.* 

From  these  things  it  will  inevitably  follow,  that  however 
Christ  in  some  sense  may  be  said  to  die  for  aU,  and  to  redeem 
all  visible  Christians,  yea,  the  whole  world  b^  his  death ;  yet 
there  must  be  something  particular  in  the  design  of  his  death, 
with  respect  to  such  as  he  intended  should  actually  be  saved 
thereby.  As  appears  by  what  has  been  now  shown,  God  has 
the  actual  salvation  or  redemption  of  a  certain  number  in  his 
proper  absolute  design,  and  of  a  certain  number  only ;  and 
therefore  such  a  design  only  can  be  prosecuted  in  any  thing 
God  does,  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  men.  God  pursues  a 
proper  design  of  the  salvation  of  the  elect  in  giving  Christ  to 
die,  and  prosecutes  such  a  design  with  respect  to  no  other, 
most  strictly  speaking ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  God  should 
prosecute  any  other  design  than  only  such  as  he  has :  he  cer- 
tainly does  not,  in  the  highest  propriety  and  strictness  of 
speech,  pursue  a  design  that  he  has  not.  And  indeed,  such  a 
particidarity  and  limitation  of  redemption  will  as  infallibly  fol- 
low fi'om  the  doctrine  of  God^s  foreknowledge,  as  from  that  of 
the  decree.  For  it  is  impossible,  in  strictness  of  speech,  that 
God  should^  prosecute  a  design,  or  aim  at  a  thing,  which  he  at 
the  same  time  most  perfectly  knows  will  not  be  accomplished, 
as  that  he  should  use  endeavours  for  that  which  is  beside  his 
decreet 

*  Certain  foreknowledge  does  imply  some  necessity.  But  our  author  is  not 
sitfkienUy  guarded,  or  else  not  sufficiently  explicit^  when  he  says,  that  foreknow- 
ledge must  suppose  an  absolute  decree.  For  certainty  or  hypothetical  necessity, 
may  arise  from  the  nature  qf  tkhigs,  and  from  negative  causes,  as  well  as  from  a  de- 
cree. If,  indeed,  the  remark  be  limited  to  the  subject  immediatdy  preceding  it  is 
an  important  tmtii. — W. 

t  The  terms  design  and  endeavours  are  not  sufficiently  discriminating^.  It  is 
here  supposed  that  it  is  unworthy  of  God  to  use  endeavours  which  are  besiM  fiis  de- 
cree, or  to  prosecute  a  design  which  he  knows  will  not  be  accomplished.  Is  it  not 
•  matter  of  plain  fact  that  he  uses  endeavours  which  are  beside  his  decree,  and 
prosecutes  a  design  which  he  knows  will  not  be  accomplished,  through  the  whole 
system  of  legislation  and  government  ?  Is  it  not  the  very  design  of  legislation  and 
gDYerament  to  prevent  crimes  w  well  as  to  punish  them,  and  to  promote  obedience 
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By  the  thim^  which  have  been  proved^  are  obriated  some 
of  the  main  objections  against  the  doctrine  of  the  infallible 
and  necessary  perseverance  of  saints,  and  some  of  the  maio 
foundations  of  this  doctrine  are  established.  The  main  pre- 
judices of  ArmnUms  against  this  doctrine  seem  to  be  these  ^ 
they  suppose  such  a  necessary  infallible  perseverance  to  be 
repugnant  to  the  freedom  of  the  will ;  that  it  must  be  owmg 
to  man^s  own  self-determining  power  he  ^st  becomes  virtuous 
and  holy  :  and  so,  in  like  manner,  it  must  be  left  a  thing  ccMi^ 
tingent,  to  be  determined  by  the  same  freedom  of  will,  whether 
he  will  persevere  in  virtue  and  holiness ;  and  that  otherwise 
his  continuing  stedfast  in  faith  and  obedience  would  not  be 
his  virtue,  or  at  ail  praiseworthy  and  rewardable ;  nor  could 
his  perseverance  be  properly  the  matter  of  divine  commands, 
counsels  and  promises,  nor  his  apostacy  be  prc^rly  threaten- 
ed, and  men  warned  agaim^  it.  Whereas,  we  find  all  these 
things  in  scripture :  there  we  find  stedfastness  and  persever- 
ance in  true  Christianity,  represented  as  the  virtue  of  the 
saints,  spoken  of  as  praiseworthy  in  them,  and  glorioi»  rewards 
jMTomisc^  to  it ;  and  also  find,  that  God  makes  it  the  subject 
of  his  commands,  counsels  and  promises ;  and  the  contrary,  of 
threatenings  and  warnings.  But  the  foundation  of  these  ob- 
jections has  been  removed,  by  shewing  that  moral  necesdty 
and  infallible  certainty  of  events  is  not  inconsistent  with  these 
thii^ ;  and  that,  as  to  fi-eedom  of  will  lying  in  the  power  of 
the  will  to  determine  itself,  there  neither  is  any  sueh  thing,  nor 
is  there  any  need  of  it,  in  order  to  virtue,  reward,  commands, 
counsels,  &c. 

And  as  the  doctrines  of  efiicacious  grace  and  absolute 
electioQ  do  certainly  follow  fit>m  the  things  proved  in  the  pre- 
ceding discourse ;  so  some  of  the  main  foundations  of  the 
doctrine  of  perseverance  are  thereby  established.  If  the 
beginning  of  true  faith  and  holiness,  and  a  man  becoming  a 
true  saint  at  first,  does  not  depend  on  the  self-determining 
power  of  the  will,  but  on  the  determining  efficacious  grace  of 
God ;  it  may  well  be  argued,  that  it  is  also  with  respect  to 
men  being  continued  saints,  or  persevering  in  faith  and  holi- 
ness. The  conversion  of  a  sinner  being  not  owing  to  a  man's 
self-determination,  but  to  God^s  determination,  and  eternal 
election,  which  is  absolute,  and  depending  on  the  sovereign 
will  of  God,  and  not  on  the  free  will  of  man ;  as  is  evident 
from  what  has  been  said  :  and  it  being  very  evident  from  the 

ftnd  confbrmi^  to  law  ?  L^iilative  design^  therefora,  is  noi  ocamajtUhtd  ht  the 
commission  of  crimes,  othorwise  the  legislator,  as  such,  could  not  find  feult  for 
breach  of  law.  Our  Lord  used  mdutocnt/n  with  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  &c. 
haide  his  decree,  yet  with  perfect  propriety.  If  we  keep  in  mind  that  the  divine 
vM  subsists  under  two  relations,  according  to  the  two-fold  state  of  man,  who  n 
at  once  a  subject  of  decree  and  a  subject  of  government,  we  shall  see  the  propri- 
ety of  calling  it  decrdtoe  and  rectira^.— W. 
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•criptiires,  that  the  eternal  election  of  saints  to  faith  and  h<^« 
ness,  is  also  an  election  of  them  to  eternal  salvation  :  hence 
their  appointment  to  salvation  must  also  be  absolute,  and  not 
dependiiu^  on  their  contingent,  self-determining  will.  From  all 
which  it  follows,  that  it  is  absolutely  fixed  in  God's  decree,  that 
all  true  saints  shall  persevere  to  actual  eternal  salvation. 

But  I  must  leave  all  these  things  to  the  consideration  of  the 
impartial  reader ;  and  when  he  has  matively  weighed  them,  I 
would  propose  it  to  his  consideration,  whether  many  of  the  first 
reformers,  and  others  that  succeeded  them,  whom  God  in  their 
day  made  the  chief  pillars  of  his  church,  and  the  greatest  in- 
struments of  their  deliverance  fi-om  error  and  darkness,  and  of 
the  suM>ort  of  the  cause  of  piety  among  them,  have  not  been 
injured,  in  the  contempt  with  which  they  have  been  treated  by 
many  late  writers,  for  their  teaching  and  maintaining  such  doo 
trines  as  are  commonly  called  Ccdvinistic.  Indeed,  some  of 
these  new  writers,at  the  same  time  that  they  have  represented  the 
doctrines  of  these  ancient  and  eminent  divines  as  in  the  highest 
degree  ridiculous,  and  contrary  to  common  sense,  in  an  osten* 
tation  of  a  very  generous  charity,  have  allowed  that  they  were 
honest  well-meaning  men ;  yea,  it  may  be  some  of  them,  as 
though  it  were  in  great  condescension  and  compassion  to  them, 
have  allowed,  that  they  did  pretty  well  for  the  day  in  which  they 
Uved,  and  considering  the  great  disadvantages  they  laboured 
under ;  when^  at  the  same  time,  their  manner  of  speaking  has 
naturally  and  plainly  suggested  to  the  minds  of  their  readens, 
that  they  were  persons,  who — through  the  lowness  of  their  ge- 
nius, aiKl  the  greatness  of  the  bigotry  with  which  their  mimb 
were  shackled,  and  their  thoughts  confined^  living  in  the  gloomy 
caves  of  superstition — fondly  embraced,  and  demurely  and  zea- 
louslv  taught  the  most  absurd »  silly,  and  monstrous  opinions, 
worthy  of  the  ffreatest  contempt  of  gentlemen  poss^sed  of 
that  noble  and  generous  fireedom  of  thought,  which  happily 
prevails  in  this  age  of  light  and  enquiry.  When,  indeed,  such 
is  the  case  that  we  might,  if  so  disposed^  speak  as  big  words  as 
they,  and  on  far  better  grounds.  And  really  all  theAtimnian$ 
on  earth  might  be  challenged  without  arrogance  or  vanity,  to 
make  these  {>rinciples  of  theirs,  wherein  they  mainly  diflfer  firom 
their  fiuhers^  whom  they  so  much  despise,  consistent  with  com- 
mon sense ;  yea,  and  perhaps  to  produce  any  doctrine  ever  em- 
braced by  the  blindest  bigot  of  the  church  of  Rame^  or  the 
most  ignorant  Muisulman^  or  extravagant  enthusiast,  that 
viight  be  reduced  to  more  demonstrable  inconsistencies,  and 
x^ugnancies  to  common  sense,  and  to  themselves;  thoush 
their  inconsistencies  indeed  may  not  lie  so  deep,  or  be  so  artfiiUy 
veiled  by  a  deceitfiil  ambiguity  of  words,  and  an  indeterminate 
signification  of  phrases.  I  will  not  deny,  that  these  gentle- 
nien,  many  of  them,  are   men  of  great  abilities,  and  have 
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been  helped  to  higher  attainments  in  philosophy,  than  those 
ancient  divines,  and  have  done  great  service  to  the  Church  of 
God  in  some  respects :  but  I  humbly  conceive,  that  their  differ- 
ing from  their  fathers,  with  such  magisterial  assurance,  in  these 
pomts  in  divinity,  must  be  owing  to  some  other  cause  than  su« 
perior  wisdom. 

It  may  also  be  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the  great 
alteration  which  has  been  made  in  the  state  of  things  m  our  na- 
tion, and  some  other  parts  of  the  Protestant  world,  in  this  and 
the  past  age,  by  exploding  so  ffenerally  Calvinistir.  doctrines — an 
alteration  so  often  spoken  of  as  worthy  to  be  greatly  rejoiced 
in  by  the  friends  of  truth,  learning,  and  virtue,  as  an  instance  of 
the  great  increase  of  light  in  the  Christian  Chinch — be  indeed 
a  happy  change,  owing  to  any  such  cause  as  an  increase  of  true 
knowledge  and  understanding  in  the  things  of  religion ;  or 
whether  there  is  not  reason  to  fear,  that  it  may  be  owing  to  some 
worse  cause. 

And  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  whether  the  boldness 
of  some  writers  may  not  deserve  to  be  reflected  on,  who  have 
not  scrupled  to  say,  that  if  these  and  those  things  are  true 
(which  yet. appear  to  be  the  demonstrable  dictates  of  reason, 
as  well  as  the  certain  dictates  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High) 
then  God  is  unjust,  and  cruel,  and  guilty  of  manifest  deceit 
and  double  dealing,  and  the  like.  Yea,  some  have  gone  so 
far  as  confidently  to  assert,  that  if  any  book  which  pretends 
to  be  Scripture,  teaches  such  doctrines,  that  alone  is  sufficient 
warrant  for  mankuid  to  reject  it,  as  what  cannot  be  the  word  of 
God.  Some,  who  have  not  gone  so  far,  have  said,  that  if  the 
Scripture. seems  to  teach  any  such  doctrines,  so  contrary  to 
reason,  we  are  obliged  to  find  out  some  other  interpretation 
of  those  texts,  where  such  doctrines  seem  to  be  exhibited. 
Others  express  themselves  yet  more  modestly :  they  express 
a  tenderness  and  religious  fear,  lest  they  should  receive  and 
teach  any  thing  that  should  seem  to  reflect  on  God's  moral 
character,  or  be  a  disparagement  to  his  methods  of  administra* 
tion,  in  his  moral  government ;  and  therefore  express  tfaem« 
selve  as  not  daring  to  embrace  some  doctrines,  though  they 
seem  to  be  delivered  in  Scripture,  according  to  the  mote 
obvious  and  natural  construction  of  the  words.  But  indeed  it 
would  shew  a  truer  modesty  and  humility,  if  they  would  more 
entirely  rely  on  God's  wisdom  and  discernment,  who  knows 
infinitely  better  than  we  what  is  agreeable  to  his  own  perfec- 
tions, and  never  intended  to  leave  these  matters  to  thedecisi<Mi 
of  the  wisdom  and  discernment  of  men  ;  but  by  his  own  unerr* 
ing  instruction,  to  determine  for  us  what  the  truth  is ;  knowing 
how  little  our  judgment  is  to  be  depended  on,  and  how  ex- 
tremely prone  vain  and  blind  men  are  to  err  in  such  matters. 
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The  truth  of  the  case  is,  that  if  the  Scripture  plainly 
taught  the  opposite  doctrines  to  those  that  are  so  much  stum- 
bled at,  viz.  the  Arminian  doctrine  of  free  will,  and  others  de- 
pending thereon,  it  would  be  the  greatest  of  all  difficulties 
that  attend  the  Scriptures,  incomparably  greater  than  its  con- 
taining any,  even  the  most  mysterious  of  Uiose  doctrines  of  the 
first  reformers,  which  our  late  freethinkers  have  so  superciliously 
exploded.  Indeed,  it  is  a  glorious  argument  of  the  divinity  of 
the  holy  Scriptures,  that  they  teach  such  doctrines,  which  in  one 
age  and  another,  through  the  blindness  of  men^s  minds,  and 
strong  prejudices  of  their  hearts  are  rejected,  as  most  absurd  and 
unreasonable,  by  the  wise  and  great  men  of  the  world ;  which 
yet,  when  they  are  most  carefully  and  strictly  examined,  appear 
to  be  exactly  agreeable  to  the  most  demonstrable,  certain,  and 
natural  dictates  of  reason.  By  such  things  it  appears,  that 
"  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men."  (1 .  Cor.  i.  19, 20.) 
"  For  it  is  written,  I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  oi  the  wise ;  I  will 
bring  to  nothing  the  understanding  of  the  prudent.  Where  is 
the  wise !  Where  is  the  scribe !  Where  is  the  disputer  of  this 
world !  Hath  not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world  ? 
And  as  it  was  in  time  past,  so  probably  it  will  be  in  time  to  come, 
as  it  is  also  written,  (ver.  27 — ^29.)  "  But  God  hath  chosen  the 
foolish  things  of  the  world,  to  confound  the  wise :  and  God 
hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world,  to  confound  the 
things  that  are  mighty:  and  base  things  of  the  world,  and 
things  which  are  despised,  hath  God  chosen :  yea,  and  things 
which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are ;  that  no  flesh 
should  glory  in  his  presence."    Amen. 
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APPENDIX 


SECT.  XV. 

Containing  Remarks  on  "  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morali' 
tg  and  Natural  Religion^'*'^  in  a  letter  to  a  Minister  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,^ 

BEV.  SIR, 

The  intimations  you  have  given  mc  of  the  use  wiiich  has 
by  some  been  made  of  what  I  have  written  on  the  Freedom 
of  the  WUlj  &c.  to  vindicate  what  is  said  on  the  subject  of  lib- 
erty and  necessity,  by  the  Author  of  "  Essays  on  the  Principles 
of  Morality  ana  NcAural  Religion^'*  has  occasioned  my  read- 
ing this  Author^s  Essay  on  that  subject  with  particular  care  and 
attention.  And  I  thmk  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one,  that 
has  read  both  his  Essay  and  my  Enquiry^  that  our  schemes  are 
exceedingly  different  from  each  other.  The  wide  difference 
appears  particularly  in  the  following  things. 

This  author  supposes,  that  such  a  necessity  takes  place 
with  respect  to  all  men^s  actions  as  is  inconsistent  with  liberty,! 
and  plainly  denies  that  men  have  any  liberty  in  acting.     Thus 

S[>.  168.)  after  he  had  been  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  our 
eterminations,  as  connected  with  motives,  he  concludes  with 
saying,  ^4n  short,  if  motives  are  not  under  our  power  or  direc- 
tion, which  is  confessedly  the  fact,  we  can  at  bottom  have  no 
MBBRTY."  Whereas,  I  have  abundantly  expressed  it  as  my 
mind,  that  man,  in  his  moral  actions,  has  true  liberty ;  and  that 
the  moral  necessity  which  universally  takes  place,  is  not  in  the 
least  inconsistent  with  any  thing  that  is  properly  called  liberty, 
and  with  the  utmost  liberty  that  can  be  desired,  or  that  can 
possibly  exist  or  be  conceived  of. 

I  find  that  some  are  apt  to  think,  that  in  that  kind  of  mo- 
ral necessity  of  men^s  vohtions,  which  I  suppose  to  be  univer- 
sal, at  least  some  degree  of  liberty  is  denied  ;  that  though  it  be 
true  I  allow  a  sort  of  liberty,  yet  those  who  maintain  a  self-de* 
termining  power  in  the  will,  and  a  liberty  of  contingence  and 
indifference,  hold  an  higher  sort  of  freedom  than  I  do  :  but  I 
think  this  is  certainly  a  grea  t  mistake. 

^The  <  Essays**  to  which  this  Appendix  relates,  were  the  production  of 
Lord  Karnes. 

t  P.  160^  161, 164,  165y  a^d  many  other  placets 
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Liberty,  as  I  have  explained  it,  is  the  power^  opportunity, 
or  advantage  that  any  one  has  to  do  as  he  pleaseSy  or  conducting 
himself  in  any  respect  according  to  hts  pleasure^  \vithout 
considering  how  his  pleasure  comes  to  be  as  it  is.  It  is 
demonstrable,  and  I  think  has  been  demonstrated,  that  no 
necessity  of  men^s  volitions  that  I  maintain  is  inconsistent 
with  this  iiberty :  and  I  think  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 
rise  higher  in  his  conceptions  of  liberty  than  this :  If  any 
imagine  they  desire,  and  that  they  conceive  of  a  higher  and 
greater  liberty  than  this,  they  are  deceived,  and  delude  them- 
selves with  confused  ambiguous  words  instead  of  ideas.  If  any 
one  should  here  say,  "  Yes,  I  conceive  of  a  freedom  above  and 
beyond  the  liberty  a  man  has  of  conducting  himself  in  any  re- 
spect as  he  pleases,  viz.  a  liberty  of  choosing  as  he  pleases." 
Such  an  one  if  he  reflected,  would  either  blush  or  laugh  at  his 
own  proposal.  For  is  not  choosing  as  he  pleases,  conducting 
himself  in  some  respect  according  to  his  pleasure,  and 
still  without  determining  how  he  came  by  that  pleasure  ?  If 
he  says,  "  Yes  1  came  by  that  pleasure  hj  my  own  choice." 
If  he  be  a  man  of  common  sense,  by  this  time  he  will  see  his 
own  absurdity :  for  he  must  needs  see  that  his  notion  or  con- 
ception even  of  this  liberty,  does  not  contain  any  judgment 
or  conception  how  he  comes  by  that  choice,  which  first  de- 
termines his  pleasure,  or  which  originally  fixed  his  own  will 
respecting  the  affair.  Or  if  any  shall  say,  "  That  a  man  ex- 
ercises liberty  in  this,  even  in  determining  his  own  choice, 
but  not  as  he  pleases,  or  not  in  consequence  of  any  choice, 
preference,  or  inclination  of  his  own,  but  by  a  determination 
arising  contingently  out  of  a  state  of  absolute  indifference ;" 
this  is  not  rising  higher  in  his  conception  of  liberty :  as  such 
a  determination  of  the  will  would  not  be  a  voluntary  determi- 
nation of  it.  Surely  he  that  places  liberty  in  a  power  of  doing 
something  not  according  to  his  own  choice,  or  from  his  choice, 
has  not  a  higher  notion  of  it  than  he  that  places  it  in  doing 
as  he  pleases,  or  acting  from  his  own  election.  If  there  were 
a  power  in  thejnind  to  determine  itself,  but  not  by  its  choice 
or  according  to  its  pleasure,  what  advantage  would  it  give  ? 
and  what  liberty  worth  contending  for  would  be  exercised 
in  it  ?  Therefore  no  Arminian^  Pelagian^  or  Epicurean^  can 
rise  higher  in  his  conceptions  of  liberty,  than  the  notion  of  it 
which  I  have  explained ;  which  notion  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  whole  of  that  necessity  of  men's  actions  which  I 
suppose  takes  place.  And  I  scruple  not  to  say,  ,it  is  beyond 
all  their  wits  to  invent  a  higher  notion,  or  form  a  higher  im- 
agination of  liberty ;  let  them  talk  of  sovereignty  of  the  will^ 
self-determining  power^  self  motion^  self-direction^  arbitrary 
decision^  liberty;  ad  utrumvts^  power  of  choosing  differently  in 
snven  cases^  4^.  as  long  as  they  will.     It  is  apparent  that  these 
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men  in  their  strenuous  dispute  about  these  things,  aim  at  they 
know  not  what,  fighting  for  something  they  have  no  concep- 
tion of,  substituting  a  number  of  connised  unmeaning  words, 
instead  of  things  and  instead  of  thoughts.  They  may  be  chal- 
lenged clearly  to  explain  what  they  would  have ;  but  they  never 
can  answer  the  challenge. 

The  author  of  the  Essays^  through  his  whole  Essay  on 
Liberty  and  Necessity,  goes  on  the  supposition,  that  in  order 
to  the  being  of  real  liberty,  a  man  must  have  a  freedom  that 
is  oppos^  to  moral  necessity:  and  yet  he  supposes,  (p.  175,) 
that  "  such  a  liberty  must  signify  a  power  in  the  mind  of  acting 
witfiout  and  against  motives^  a  power  of  acting  without  any 
view^  purpose  or  design^  and  even  of  acting  in  contradiction  to 
our  own  desires  and  aversions^  and  to  all  our  principles  of  aC' 
turns  ;  and  is  an  absurdity  altogether  inconsistent  with  a  rational 
nature.'**  Now  who  ever  imagined  such  a  liberty  as  this,  a 
higher  sort  or  degree  of  freedom  than  a  liberty  of  following 
one^s  own  views  and.purposes,  and  acting  agreeablv  to  his  own 
inclinations  and  passions  ?  Who  will  ever  reasonably  suppose, 
that  a  liberty  which  is  an  absurdity  altogether  inconsistent  with 
a  rational  nature,  is  above  that  which  is  consistent  with  the 
nature  of  a  rational,  intelKgent,  designing  agent  ? 

The  Author  of  the  Essays  seem  to  suppose  such  a  ne- 
cessity to  take  place,  as  is  inconsistent  with  some  supposable 
Power  of  Arbitrary  Choice,*  or  that  there  is  some  liberty 
conceivable,  whereby  men's  own  actions  might  be  more  pro- 
perly IN  THEIR  Pow£R,t  and  by  which  events  might  be  more 
DEPENDENT  ON  OURSELVES  i^  Contrary  to  what  I  suppose  to  be 
evident  in  my  Inquiry.  What  way  can  be  imagined  of  our 
actions  being  more  m  our  power  from  ourselves^  or  dependent 
on  ourselves^  than  their  being  from  our  power  to  fulfil  our  own 
choice,  to  act  from  our  own  inclination,  pursue  our  own  views, 
and  execute  our  own  designs  ?  Certainly  to  be  able  to  act  thus, 
is  as  properly  having  our  actions  in  our  power  and  dependent 
on  ourselves,  as  a  fc^inff  liable  to  be  the  subject  of  acts  and 
events  contingently  and  fortuitously,  without  desire^  view^  pur* 
pose  or  design^  or  any  principle  of  action  within  ourselves  ;  as 
we  must  be,  accordmg  to  this  Author's  own  declared  sense, 
if  our  actions  are  performed  with  that  liberty  that  is  opposed  to 
moral  necessity. 

This  author  seems  every  where  to  suppose,  that  neces- 
sity, most  properly  so  called,  attends  all  men's  actions ;  and 
that  the  terms  necessary^  unoDoidable^impossible^  &c.  are  equal- 
ly applicable  to  the  case  of  moral  and  natural  necessity.  In 
p.  173,  he  says.  The  idea  of  necessary  and  unavoidable  equally 
agrees^  both  to  moral  and  physical  necessity.    And  in  p.  184, 

^  P.  169.        f  p.  191, 196, 197,  90e.        t  P.  1^- 
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AU  things  thai  fall  out  in  tAe  natural  and  moral  world  are  alike 
Tiecestary.  P.  174,  This  inclination  and  choice  is  unavoidable, 
caused  or  occasioned  by  the  prevailing  motive.  In  this  lies  the 
necessity  of  our  actions^  that  m  such  circumstances  it  was  impos- 
sible we  could  act  otherwise.  He  often  expresses  himself  in  like 
manner  elsewhere,  speaking  in  strong  terms  of  men^s  actions 
as  unavoid(Ale^  what  they  cannot  forbear,  having  no  power 
over  their  own  actions,  the  order  of  them  being  unalterably 
fixed  and  inseparably  linked  together,  ^c."^ 

On  the  contrary,  I  have  largely  declared,  that  the  connec- 
tion between  antecedent  things  and  consequent  ones  which 
takes  place  with  regard  to  the  acts  of  men's  wills,  which  is 
called  moral  necessity,  is  called  by  the  name  of  Necessity  im- 
properly ;  and  that  all  such  terms  as  must^  cannot^  impossible^ 
wume^  irresistible^  unavoidable^  invincible.  Sic.  when  implied 
here,  are  not  applied  in  their  proper  signification,  and  are 
either  used  nonsensically  and  with  perfect  msignificance,  or  in 
a  sense  quite  diverse  from  their  original  and  proper  meaning 
and  their  use  in  common  speech  :  and  that  such  a  necessity  as 
atteifids  the  acts  of  men's  will  is  more  properly  called  certainty 
than  necessity  ;  it  being  no  other  than  the  certain  connection 
between  the  subject  a^  predicate  of  the  proposition  which 
affirms  their  existence. 

Agreeably  to  what  is  observed  in  my  Inquiry,  I  think  it  is 
evidently  owing  to  a  strong  prejudice,  arising  from  an  insen* 
stt>le  habitual  perversion  and  misapplication  of  such  like  tains 
as  necessary,  impossible,  unable,  unavoidable,  invincible,  &c. 
that  they  are  ready  to  think,  that  to  suppose  a  certain  connec- 
tion of  men's  volitions  without  any  foregoing  motives  or  incli- 
nations, or  any  preceding  moral  influence  whatsoever,  is  truly 
and  properly  to  suppose  a  strong  irrefiragable  chain  of  causes 
and  effects,  as  stands  in  the  way  of,  and  makes  utterly  vain, 
opposite  desires  and  endeavours,  like  immovable  and  impene- 
trable mountains  pf  brass ;  and  impedes  our  liberty  like  walls  of 
adamant,  gates  of  brass,  and  bars  of  iron :  whereas,  all  such 
representations  suggest  ideas  as  far  from  the  truth  as  the  east 
is  from  the  west  Nothing  that  I  maintain,  supposes  that  men 
are  at  all  hindered  by  any  fatal  necessity,  from  doing,  and  even 
willing  and  choosing  as  they  please,  with  full  freedom  ;  yea, 
with  the  highest  de^ee  of  liberty  that  ever  was  thought  of,  or 
that  ever  could  possibly  enter  into  the  heart  of  any  man  to  con- 
cave. I  know  it  is  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  make  some  persons 
believe  this,  or  at  least  fully  and  steadily  to  believe  it :  for  if 
it  be  demonstrated  to  them,  still  the  old  prejudice  remains, 
which  has  been  loi^  fixed  by  the  use  of  the  terms  necessary, 
must,  cannot,  imposswle,  dc.c.  the  association  with  these  terms  of 

♦  P.  180, 188, 103^  IH  195, 187, 198, 199, 205,  WO. 
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certain  ideas  incoDsistent  with  liberty,  is  not  broken ;  and  the 
judgment  is  powerfully  warped 'by  it ;  as  a  thing  that  has  been 
long  bent  and  grown  stiff,  if  it  be  straitened,  will  return  to  its 
former  curvity  again  and  again. 

The  author  of  the  Essays  most  manifestly  supposes,  that 
if  men  had  the  truth  concerning  the  real  necessity  of  all  their 
actions  clearly  in  view,  they  would  not  appear  to  themselves 
or  one  another,  as  at  all  praiseworthy  or  culpable,  or  under 
any  moral  obligation,  or  accountable  for  their  actions  :^  which 
supposes,  that  men  are  not  to  be  blamed  or  praised  for  any  of 
their  actions,  and  are  not  under  any  obligations  nor  are  truly 
accountable  for  any  thing  they  do,  by  reason  of  this  necessity  ; 
which  is  very  contrary  to  what  1  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
throughout  the  third  part  of  my  Inquiry,  I  humbly  conceive 
it  is  there  shown,  that  this  is  so  far  from  the  truth,  that  the 
moral  necessity  of  men^s  actions  which  truly  take  place  is  re* 
quisite  to  the  being  of  virtue  and  vice,  or  any  thing  praise- 
worthy or  culpable :  that  the  liberty  of  indifference  and  con- 
tingence,  which  is  advanced  in  opposition  to  that  necessity,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  bein^  of  these ;  as  it  would  suppose  that 
men  are  not  determined  m  what  they  do  by  any  virtuous  or 
vicious  principles,  nor  act  from  any  motives,  mtentions  or  aims 
whatsoever ;  or  have  any  end,  either  good  or  bad,  in  acting. — 
And  is  it  not  remarkable  that  this  author  should  suppose,  that 
in  order  to  men's  actions  truly  having  any  desert,  they  must  be 
performed  without  any  view^  purpose^  design^  or  destre  or  any 
principle  of  action^  or  any  thing  agreeable  to  a  rationed  nature  ? 
As  it  will  appear  that  he  does,  if  we  compare  p.  206, 207,  with 
p.  175. 

The  author  of  the  Essays  supposes,  that  God  has  deeply 
implanted  in  man^s  nature  a  strong  and  invincible  apprehen- 
sion, or  feeling,  as  he  calls  it,  of  a  liberty  and  contingence  of 
hb  own  actions,  opposite  to  that  necessity  which  truly  attends 
them ;  and  which  in  truth  does  not  agree  with  real  fact,t  is 
not  agreeable  to  strict  philosophic  truth,J  is  contradictory  to 
the  truth  of  things,§  and  which  truth  contradicts||,  not  tallying 
with  the  real  plan  :1F  and  that  therefore  such  feelings  are  deceit- 
ful,** and  are  in  reality  of  the  delusive  kind.tt  He  speaks  of 
them  as  a  wise  delusion,Jt  as  nice  artificial  feelings,  merely 
that  conscience  may  have  a  commanding  power  :§§  meaning 
plainly,  that  these  feelings  are  a  cunning  artifice  of  the  author 
of  Nature,  to  make  men  believe  they  are  free  when  they  are 
not.llll  He  supposes  that  by  these  feelings  the  moral  world 
has  a  disguised  appearance,1Fir  &;c.  He  supposes  that  all  self- 
approbation,  and  all  remorse  of  conscience,  all  commenda- 

♦  p.  207,  209,  and  other  places. 
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tion  or  condemnation  of  ourselves  or  others,  all  sense  of  de- 
sert, and  all  that  is  connected  with  this  way  of  thinking,  all 
the  ideas  which  at  present  are  suggested  by  the  words  aughU 
shoukly  arise  from  this  delusion,  and  would  entirely  vanish  with- 
out it*. 

All  which  is  very  contrary  to  what  I  have  abundantly  in* 
sisted  on  and  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  in  my  Inquiry; 
where  I  have  largely  shewn  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  natural 
sense  of  mankind,  that  the  moral  necessity  or  certainty  that 
attends  men^s  actions,  is  consistent  with  praise  and  blame,  re- 
ward and  punishment  :t  and  that  it  is  agreeable  to  our  na« 
tural  notions  that  moral  evil,  with  its  desert  of  dislike  and  ab- 
horrence,  and  all  its  other  ill  deservings,  consists  in  a  certain 
deformity  in  the  nature  of  the  dispositions  and  acts  of  the  heart, 
and  not  in  the  evil  of  something  else,  diverse  from  these  suppo- 
sed to  be  their  cause  or  occasion.^ 

I  might  well  ask  here,  whether  any  one  is  to  be  found  in 
the  world  of  mankind,  who  is  conscious  to  a  sense  or  feeling 
naturally  and  deeply  rooted  in  his  mind,  that  in  order  to  a 
man^s  performing  any  action  that  is  praiseworthy  or  blame- 
w(Hthy,  he  must  exercise  a  liberty  that  implies  and  signifies  a 
power  of  acting  without  any  motive,  view,  design,  desire,  or 
principle  of  action  ?  For  such  a  liberty,  this  author  supposes, 
that  must  be  which  is  opposed  to  moral  necessity,  as  I  have 
already  observed.  Supposing  a  man  should  actually  do  good, 
independent  of  desire,  aim,  inducement,  principle  or  end,  is  it 
a  dictate  of  invincible  natural  sense,  that  his  act  is  more  meri- 
torious or  praiseworthy,  than  if  he  had  performed  it  for  some 
good  end^  and  had  been  governed  in  it  by  good  principles  and 
motives  ?  and  so  I  might  ask,  on  the  contrary,  with  respect  to 
evil  actions.§ 

The  author  of  the  Essays  supposes  that  the  liberty  with- 
out necessity  of  which  we  have  a  natural  feelinff,  imphes  con^ 
tingence:  and,  speaking  of  this  contingence,  he  sometimes 
caUs  it  by  the  name  of  chance.  And  it  is  evident,  that  his  no- 
tion of  it,  or  rather  what  he  says  about  it,  implies  things  hap 
pening  loosely  ^fortuitously^  by  accident^  and  without  a  cause.\\ 
Now  I  conceive  the  slightest  reflection  may  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  any  one,  that  such  a  contingence  of  men^s  actions,  ac- 
cording to  our  natural  sense,  is  so  far  from  beinff  essential  to 
the  morality  or  merit  of  those  actions,  that  it  would  destroy  it ; 
and  that  on  the  contrary,  the  dependence  of  our  actions  op 
such  causes,  as  inward  inclinations,  incitements  and  ends,  is 
essential  to  the  being  of  it    Natural  sense  teaches  men,  when 

*  P.  160,  194, 19«.  206,  «06,  807,  »09        f  rmpdry  Part  IV.  Sect.  4.throiighoiit. 
t  Idenij  Part  IV.  Sect.  1.  thronghout. 
§  See  this  matter  illuBtrated  in  my  Inquiry,  Part  iV.  Sect  4.    (|  P.  156--15& 
177, 178, 181, 18S— 185. 
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they  dee  any  thing  done  by  others  of  a  good  or  evil  tend^<7, 
to  inquire  what  their  irUetitian  was ;  what  principles  and  views 
they  were  moved  by,  in  order  to  judge  how  far  they  are  to  be 
justified  or  condemned  :  and  not  to  determine,  that,  in  order  to 
their  being  approved  or  blamed  at  all,  the  action  must  be  p&t* 
formed  altogether  fortuitously^  proceeding  from  nothing,  aris- 
ing from  no  cause.  Concerning  this  matter,  I  have  fully  express* 
od  my  mind  in  the  Inquiry. 

If  the  liberty  of  which  we  have  a  natural  sense  as  ne- 
cessary to  desert,  consists  in  the  mind^s  self-detenniiiation« 
without  being  determined  by  previous  inclination  or  motive, 
then  indifference  is  essential  to  it,  yea  absolute  indifference ; 
as  is  observed  in  my  Inquiry.  But  men  naturally  have  no 
notion  of  any  such  liberty  as  this,  as  essential  to  the  morality 
or  demerit  of  their  actions ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  such  a  li« 
berty,  if  it  were  possible,  would  be  inconsbtent  with  onr  na- 
tural notions  of  desert,  as  is  largely  shown  in  the  InqmryJ^ 
If  it  be  agreeable  to  natural  sense  that  men  must  be  indif- 
ferent in  determining  their  own  actions;  then,  according  to 
the  same,  the  more  they  are  determined  by  inclination,  either 
^ood  or  bad,  the  less  they  have  of  desert :  the  more  good  ac- 
tions are  performed  from  good  disposition,  the  less  pram- 
worthy;  and  the  more  evil  deeds  are  from  evil  disposftions, 
the  less  culpable ;  and,  in  general  the  more  men^s  actions  are 
from  their  hearts,  the  less  they  are  to  be  commended  or  con- 
demi\ed:  which  all  must  know  is  very  contrary  to  natural 
sense. 

Moral  necessity  is  owing  to  the  power  and  government  of 
the  inclination  of  the  hecurt,  either  habitual  or  occasional,  ex- 
cited by  motive :  but  according  to  natural  and  common  sense, 
the  more  a  man  does  anything  with  full  inclination  of  heart, 
the  more  is  to  be  charged  to  his  account  for  his  condemnation 
if  it  be  an  ill  action,  and  the  more  to  be  ascribed  to  him  for  his 
praise  if  it  be  good. 

If  the  mmd  were  determined  to  ev9  actions  by  contin- 
genee,  from  a  state  of  indijference,  then  either  there  would  be 
no  faidt  in  thent^  or  else  the  fault  would  be  in  beii^  so  perfiect- 
ly  indifferent,  that  the  mind  was  equalty  liable  to  bs  a  bad  or 
good  determination*  And  if  this  indifference  be  liberty,  then 
the  very  essence  of  the  blame  or  fault  would  lie  in  the  liberty 
itself,  or  the  wickedness  wouM,  primarily  and  summarily,  lie 
in  being  a  free  agent.  If  there  were,  no  &ult  in  being  in- 
cUfierent,  dien  there  could  be  no  fauU  in  the  detenmna- 
tion  beinji^  agreeable  to  i»ueha  state  of  ind^erence:  that  is, 
there  could  be  no  fault  found,  that  opposite  determinations  ac<i 
tuaUy  happen  to  take  place  indifferently^  sometimes  good  ami 
sometimes  bad,  as  contingence  governs  and  decides.    And  if 

*  Espedolly  in  Psrt  m.  Sect.  6  and  f- 
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it  be  a  fauh  to  be  indifferent  to  good  and  evil,  then  such  indif- 
ference  is  no  indifference  to  goc^  and  evil,  but  is  a  determina- 
tion to  evil,  or  to  a  fault;  and  such  an  indifferent  disposition 
would  be  an  evil  disposition,  tendency,  or  determination  of 
mind  So  inconsistent  are  these  notions  of  liberty,  as  essential 
to  praise  or  blame. 

The  author  of  the  Essays  supposes  men^s  natural  delu- 
sive sense  of  a  liberty  of  contmgence  to  be,  in  truth,  the  foun- 
dation of  all  the  labour,  care  and  industry  of  mankind  ;*  and 
that  if  men's  "  practical  ideas  had  been  formed  on  the  plan  of 
universal  necessity,  the  ianava  ratio,  Uie  inactive  doctrine  of 
the  Stoics,  would  have  followed,  and  that  there  would  have 
been  no  Room  for  forethought  about  futurity,  or  any  sort  of  in«^ 
dustry  and  care:t''  plainly  implying,  that  in  this  case,  men 
would  see  and  know  that  all  their  industry  and  care  signified 
nothing,  was  in  vain,  and  to  no  purpose,  or  of  no  benefit ; 
events  being  fixed  in  an  irrefragable  chain,  and  not  at  all  db- 
psNDnvQ  on  their  care  and  endeavour ;  as  he  explains  himself 
particularly,  in  the  instance  of  men's  use  of  means  to  prolong 
life  :|  not  only  very  contrary  to  what  I  largely  maintain  in  my 
Enquiry ^^  but  also  very  inconsistently  with  his  own  scheme,  in 
what  he  supposes  of  tKe  ends  for  which  God  has  so  deeply  im- 
planted this  deceitful  feeling  in  man's  nature ;  in  which  he  man- 
ifestly supposes  men's  care  and  industrv  not  to  be  in  vain  and 
of  no  benefit,  but  of  great  use,  yea  of  absolute  necessity,  in  or- 
der to  their  obtaining  the  most  important  ends  and  necessary 
purposes  of  human  life,  and  to  fulfil  the  ends  of  action  to  the 
BBST  ADVANTAos;  as  he  largely  declares.||  Now,  how  shall 
these  things  be  reconciled  i  That  if  men  had  a  clear  view  of 
reed  trtUh^ihey  would  see  that  there  was  no  room  for  their  care 
and  industry,  because  they  would  see  it  to  be  in  vain  and  of  no 
benefit ;  and  yet  that  God,  by  having  a  clear  view  of  real  truth, 
sees  their  beins  excited  to  care  and  industry  will  be  of  excellent 
use  to  mankind  and  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  the  world,  yea  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  order  to  it :  and  that  therefore  the  great 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  to  men  appears,  in  artfully  con- 
triving to  put  them  on  care  and  industry  for  their  good,  which 
good  could  not  be  obtained  without  them ;  and  yet  both  these 
things  are  maintained  at  once,  and  in  the  same  sentences  and 
words  by  this  author.  The  very  reason  he  gives,  why  God  has  put 
this  deceitful  feeling  into  men,  contradicts  and  destroys  itself; 
that  God  in  his  great  goodness  to  men  gave  them  such  a  de- 
ceitful feeling,  because  it  was  very  useful  and  necessary  for 
them,  and  greatly  for  their  benefit,  or  excites  them  to  care  and 
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industry  for  thek  own  good,  which  care  and  iadiiBUy  is  useful 
and  necessary  to  that  end ;  and  yet  the  very  thing  for  which,  as  a 
reason,  thi»great  benefit  of  ewe  and  industry  is  given,i«  God's  de- 
eeiving  men  in  this  very  point  in  making  them  think  their  care  and 
industry  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  them,  when  indeed  it  is  of  none 
at  all ;  and  if  they  saw  the  real  truth,  they  would  see  all  their 
endeavours  to  be  wholly  useless,  that  there  was  no  room  for 
them,  and  that  the  event  does  not  at  all  depend  upon  them.* 

And  besides,  what  this  author  says  plainly  impUes  (as 
appears  by  what  has  been  already  observed,)  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary men  should  be  deceived,  by  being  made  to  believe 
that  future  events  are  contingent,  and  tiieir  own  future  actions 
free,  with  such  a  freedom  as  signifies  that  their  actions  are  not 
the  fiiiit  of  their  own  desires  or  designs,  but  altogether  contin- 
gent, fortuitous,  and  without  a  cause.  But  how  should  a  notion 
of  Kbertv  consisting  in  accident  or  loose  chance,  encotira^ 
eare  and  industry  ?  1  should  think  it  would  rather  entirely  dis- 
eonrage  every  thing  of  this  nature.  For  surely  if  our  actions 
do  not  depend  on  our  desires  and  designs,  then  they  do  not  de- 
pend on  oar  endeavours  flowing  from  our  desires  and  designs. 
This  Author  himself  seems  to  suppose,  that  if  men  had,  indeed, 
such  a  liberty  of  contingence,  it  would  render  all  endeavours  to 
determine  or' move  men's  future  volitions  in  vain  :  he  says  that 
in  this  case,  to  exhort^  to  instruct^  to  promise^  or  to  tkreaten^ 
would  be  to  no  purpose.!  Why?  Because  (as  he  himself 
gives  the  reason),  ^^  then  our  will  would  be  capricious  and  arbi- 
trary, and  we  should  be  thrown  loose  altogether,  and  our  arbi- 
traiT  power  could  do  us  good  or  ill  only  by  accident.''  But  if 
such  a  loose  fortuitous  state  would  render  vain  others'  endea- 
vours upon  us,  for  the  same  reason  would  it  make  useless  our 
endeavours  on  ourselves  :  for  events  that  are  truly  contingent 
and  accidental,  and  altogether  loose  fi-om,  and  independent  of^ 
all  foregoing  causes,  are  independent  on  every  foregoing  canse 
within  ourselves,  as  well  as  in  others. 

T  suppose  that  it  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  oar  minds 
are  naturally  possessed  with  a  notion  of  such  liberty  as  this  so 
strongly  that  it  is  impossible  to  root  it  out,  that  mdeed  men 
have  no  such  notion  of  liberty  at  all,  and  that  it  is  utterly  im* 
possible,  by  any  means  whatsoever  to  implant  or  introduce  sudi 
a  notion  into  the  mind.  As  no  such  notions  as  imply  self- 
contradiction  and  self  abolition  can  subsist  in  the  mind,  as  I 
have  shewn  in  my  Inquiry  ;  J  think  a  mature  sensible  consi- 
deration of  the  matter  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  one,  that  even 
the  greatest  and  most  learned  advocates  themselves  for  liberty 
of  indifference  and  self-determination  have  no  such  notion  ; 
and  that  indeed  they  mean  something  wholly  inconsistent  with 

♦  P,  188, 189,  &c.  t  P.  178,  S13,  214. 
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and  directly  subversive  of,  what  they  strenuously  affirm  and 
earnestly  contend  for.  Bv  a  man  having  a  power  of  deter* 
roininff  his  own  will,  they  plainly  mean  a  power  of  determining 
his  win  as  he  pleases,  or  as  he  chooses ;  which  supposes  that 
the  mind  has  a  choice,  prior  to  its  going  about  to  confirm  any 
action  or  determination  to  it.  Ami  if  they  mean  that  they 
determine  even  the  ori^al  or  prime  choice  by  their  own  plea- 
sure  or  choice,  as  the  thmg  that  causes  and  directs  it ;  I  scruple 
not  most  boidlj[  to  affirm,  that  they  speak  they  know  not  what» 
and  that  of  which  they  have  no  manner  of  idea ;  because  no 
such  contradictory  notion  can  come  into,  or  have  a  moment^i 
subsistence  in  the  mind  of  any  man  living,  as  an  original  or 
first  choice  being  caused  or  brought  into  being,  by  choice* 
After  all,  they  say,  they  have  no  higher  or  other  conception  of 
liberty,  than  that  vulgar  notion  of  it,  which  i  contend  for,  vig. 
a  man^g  having  power  or  opportunity  to  do  €U  he  chooses  :  or 
if  they  had  a  notion  that  every  act  of  choice  was  determined 
Ir^  .choice,  yet  it  would  destroy  their  notion  of  the  contingence 
oi  choice ;  for  then  no  one  act  of  choice  would  arise  contin- 
gently, or  from  a  state  of  indifierence,  but  evei^  individual 
act,  in  all  the  series,  would  arise  from  foregoing  bias  or  prefe- 
rence, and  from  a  cause  predetermining  and  fixing  its  exist- 
ence, which  introduces  at  once  such  a  chain  of  causes  and  ef^ 
fects,  each  preceding  link  decisively  fixing  the  following,  as 
they  would  by  all  means  avoid. 

And  such  kind  of  delusion  and  self-contradiction  as  this, 
does  not  arise  in  men's  minds  by  nature :  it  is  not  owin^  to  any 
natural  feeling  which  God  has  stronely  fixed  in  the  mind  and 
nature  ot  man  ;  but  to  false  philosofMiy,  and  strong  preju^e, 
firom  a  deceitful  abuse  of  words.  It  is  art^idal  ;  not  in  the 
sense  of  the  Author  of  the  Essays^  supposing  it  to  be  a  deceit- 
fill  artifice  of  God ;  but  artificial  as  opposed  to  natural,  and  as 
owing  to  an  artificial  deceitfiil  management  of  terms,  to  darken 
and  confound  the  mind.  Men  have  no  such  thing  when  they 
&vt  begin  to  exercise  reason ;  but  must  have  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  blind  themselves  with  metaphysical  contusion,  before 
they  can  embrace  and  rest  in  such  definitions  of  liberty  as  are 
given,  and  imagine  th^  understand  them. 

On  the  whole  I  humbly  conceive,  that  whosoever  wiU 
give  himself  the  trouble  of  weighing  what  I  have  offered  to 
consideration  in  my  Inquiry^  must  be  sensible  that  such  a 
moral  necessity  of  men's  actions  as  I  maintain,  is  not  at 
all  inconsistent  with  any  Uberty  that  any  creature  has,  or 
can  have,  as  a  fi^e,  accountable,  moral  agent,  and  subject 
of  moral  government ;  and  that  this  moral  necessity  is  so  far 
fix>m  being  inconsistent  with  praise  and  blame  and  the  be- 
nefit and  use  of  men's  own  care  and  labour,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  implies  the  very  ground  and  reason  why  men's 
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actions  are  to  be  ascribed  to  them  as  their  own,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  infer  desert,  praise,  and  blame,  approbation 
and  remorse  of  conscience,  reward  and  pwiishment ;  and  that 
it  establishes  the  moral  system  of  the  universe  and  God^s 
moral  government  in  every  respect,  with  the  proper  use  of  mo- 
tives, exhortations,  conunands,  counsels,  promises,  and  threat- 
enings ;  and  the  use  and  benefit  of  endeavours,  care  and  indus- 
try. There  is  therefore  no  need  that  the  strict  philosophic 
truth  should  be  at  all  concealed ;  nor  is  there  any  danger  in 
contemplation  and  profound  discovery  in  these  things.  So  far 
from  this,  that  the  truth  in  this  matter  is  of  vast  importance, 
and  extremely  needfiil  to  be  known ;  and  the  more  clearly  and 
perfectly  the  real  fact  is  known,  and  the  more  constantly  it  is 
m  view,  the  better.  More  particularly,  that  the  clear  and  full 
knowledge  of  that  which  is  the  true  system  of  the  universe  in 
tiiese  respects,  would  greatly  establish  the  doctrines  which 
teach  the  true  Christian  scheme  of  Divine  administration  in  the 
city  of  God,  and  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  its  most  impor- 
tant articles.  Indeed  these  things  never  can  be  well  estab- 
lished, and  the  opposite  errors^ — so  subversive  of  the  whole 
gospel,  which  at  this  day  so  greatly  and  generally  prevail — be 
weU  confiited,  or  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  maintained 
answered,  till  these  points  are  settled.  While  this  is  not  done, 
it  is  to  me  beyond  doubt,  that  the  friends  of  those  ffreat  gospel 
truths  will  but  poorly  maintain  their  controversy  muk  the  adver- 
saries of  those  truths ;  they  will  be  obliged  often  to  shui&e,  hide, 
and  turn  their  backs ;  and  the  latter  will  have  a  strong  fort 
from  whence  they  never  can  be  driven,  and  weapons  to  use 
from  which  those  whom  they  oppose  will  find  no  shield  to  screen 
themselves :  and  they  will  always  puzzle,  confound,  and  keep 
under  the  friends  of  sound  doctrine,  and  glory  and  vaunt  them- 
selves in  their  advantage  over  them ;  and  carry  their  affairs 
with  a  high  hand,  as  they  have  done  already  for  a  long  time 
past 

I  conclude.  Sir,  with  asking  your  pardon  for  troubling  yon 
vrith  so  much  in  vindication  of  myself  from  the  imputation  of 
advancing  a  scheme  of  necessity,  like  that  of  the  author  (^  the 
Essays  on  the  principles  of  MoraUty  and  Natural  Religian. 
Considering  that  what  I  have  said  is  not  only  in  vindication  of 
myself,  but  as  I  think,  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of 
moral  philosophy  and  religion ;  I  trust  in  what  I  know  of  your 
candour  that  you  will  excuse 

Your  obliged  fiiend  and  brother^ 

J.  EDWARDS. 
Stocebridqs,  Jvlt  35th,  1757. 
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Matt.  is.  I&  TheythfttbewholetMtdnotaPliyilcMi);  bat  Umj  that  ore  aielu 

— Et  b«e  Don  tantom  ad  Peeealorea  ralhraiida  est ;  ovia  io  onuubm  BfaladletioiiibfM  jiriini  Boauxaij 
oimea  €||«a  GaoeratiooM  eooTaoioBt.— il.  Sol.  Jartki. 

.  laeapiaeantiam,  iBOAtam  Cordi  hnmano,  dieitnr,  In  laiqnitata  faaitoa  ram ;  atqoa  Santu 

eat,  quod  a  Natiritata  implantatiim  Cordi  ait  homano  Jetter  karmmgt  Figmeotuin  mafom. 

—Ad  Iforaa  Natnra  raewrit 
DamnaUM,  fLta  et  mntari  neacia.'— 

— DoeOei  hnitandia 
TmpibvaetpraTia  oauiaa  •«■»§.— Jicd. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 

BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OP  THIS  BOOK  AND  ITS  AUTHOR, 

BT   THE    nRST   EDITOR. 


The  Reverend  Author  of  the  fbllowinjr  piece  wa^  removcci  by 
death  before  its  publication.  But  ere  his  decease  tht^  '^op)  was  finish- 
ed  and  brought  to  the  press :  and  a  number  of  sheets  passed  his  own 
review.  They  who  were  acquainted  with  the  author  or  know  h'w  just 
character,  ami  have  any  taste  tor  the  serioas  theme.  wiU  want  nothing 
to  be  said  in  recommendation  of  the  ensuing  tract,  but  only  that  Mr. 
Edwards  wrote  it. 

Several  valuable  pieces  on  this  subject  have  lately  been  publish- 
ed upon  the  same  side  of  the  question.  But  he  had  no  notice  of  so 
much  as  the  very  first  of  them^  till  he  had  wholly  concluded  what  he 
had  in  view  :  nor  has  it  been  thought  that  any  thing  already  printed 
should  supersede  this  work  ;  being  designed  on  a  more  extensive  plan 
— comprising  a  variety  of  arguments  and  answers  to  many  objections 
that  fell  not  in  the  way  of  the  other  worthy  writers — and  the  whole 
done  with  a  care  of  familiar  method  and  language  as  well  as  clear 
reasoning,  accommodated  very  much  to  common  capacities.  It  must 
be  a  sensible  pleasure  to  every  friend  of  truth,  that  so  masterly  a  hand 
undertook  a  reply  to  Dr.  Taylor  ;  notwithstanding  the  various  an- 
swers  already  given  him  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Since  it  it  has  been  thought  unfit  that  this  posthumous  book 
should  go  unattended  with  a  respectful  meniorial  of  the  author,  it  is 
hoped  the  reader  will  candidly  accept  the  following  :* 

As  he  lived  cheerfully  resigned  in  all  things  to  the  will  of  Hea- 
ven, so  he  died,  or  rather,  as  the  Scripture  emphatically  expresses  it 
in  relation  to  the  saint  in  Christ  Jesus,  he  feU  asleep  without  the 
least  appearance  of  pain  and  with  great  calm  of  mind.  Indeed  when 
he  first  perceived  the  symptoms  upon  him  to  be  mortal,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  a  little  perplexed  for  a  while  about  the  meaning  of  this 
mysterious  conduct  of  Providence,  in  calling  him  out  from  his  belov- 
ed privacy  to  a  public  scene  of  action  and  infhience ;  and  then  so 
suddenly,  just  upon  his  entrance  into  it,  translating  him  from  thence, 
in  such  a  way,  by  mortality !  However,  he  quickly  got  believing  and 
composing  views  of  the  wisdom  and  jroodness  of  God  in  this  surpris- 
ing event :  and  readily  yielded  to  the  Sovereign  Disposal  of  Heaven, 
with  the  most  placid  submission.  Amidst  the  joy  of  faith,  he  de- 
parted this  world  to  go  and  see  Jesus  whom  his  soul  loved  ;  to  be 
with  him,  to  behold  his  glory,  and  rejoice  in  his  kingdom. 

^  Ab  we  have  given  a  full  Memoir  in  the  first  volume,  those  particulars  which 
were  contained  in  this  brief  account,  and  which  are  more  fuUy  and  accurately  nar- 
rated there,  are  omitted  m  order  to  avoid  needless  repetitions. 
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In  person  he  was  tall  of  stature,  and  of  a  slender  make.  There 
was  something' extremely  delicate  in  his  constitution ;  which  always 
obliged  him  to  observe  tiie  exactest  rules  of  temperance,  and  every 
method  of  cautious  and  prudent  living.  By  such  means  he  was  helped 
to  go  through  incessant  labours^  and  to  bear  up  under  much  study* 
which,  Solomon  observes,  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh.  Perhaps  never 
was  a  man  more  constantly  retired  from  the  world  ;  giving  himself  to 
reading  and  coutemplation.  And  a  wonder  it  was  that  his  feeble 
frame  could  subsisi  under  such  fatigues,  daily  repeated  and  so  long 
continued.  Yet  upon  occasion  ol  suine  remark  upon  it  by  a  friend, 
which  w<i&  only  a  few  mouths  before  his  death,  he  told  him,  *'  Ue 
did  not  tind  but  he  was  then  a?-  weil  able  tu  bear  the  closest  study  as 
he  was  thirty  years  before  ;  and  could  go  through  the  exercises  of  the 
pulpit  with  as  little  weariness  or  difficulty.^'  In  his  youth  he  ap« 
peared  healthy  and  with  a  good  degree  of  vivacity  ;  but  was  never 
robust.  In  middle  life  he  appeared  very  much  emaciated  (J  had  almost 
said  mortified)  by  severe  studies,  and  intense  applications  of  thought. 
Hence  his  voice  was  a  little  languid^  and  too  low  for  a  large  assem* 
bly ;  though  much  relieved  and  advantaged  by  a  proper  emphasis, 
just  cadence,  well-placed  pauses,  and  great  distinctness  in  pronuncia* 
tion. 

He  had  a  piercing  eye,  the  truest  index  of  the  mind.  His  aspect 
and  mien  had  a  mixture  of  severity  and  pleasantry.  He  had  a  natu- 
ral turn  for  gravity  and  sedateness ;  ever  contemplative  ;  and  in  con* 
versation  usually  reserved,  but  always  observant  of  a  genuine  deco- 
rum in  his  deportment ;  free  from  sullen,  supercilious  and  contemp- 
tuous airs,  and  without  any  appearance  of  ostentation,  levity,  or 
vanity.  As  to  imagination,  he  had  enough  of  it  for  a  great  and  good 
man  ;  but  the  gaieties  of  a  luxuriant  fancy,  so  captivating  to  many, 
were  what  he  neither  affected  himself^  nor  was  much  delighted  with 
in  others.  He  had  a  natural  steadiness  of  temper  and  fortitude  of 
mind  ;  which  being  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  was  ever  of  vast 
advantage  to  him.  to  carry  him  through  difficult  services,  and  support 
him  under  trying  afflictions  in  the  course  of  his  hfe.  Personal  inju- 
.  ries  ite  bore  with  a  becoming  meekness  and  patience,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  forgiveness.  The  humihty,  modesty,  aud  serenity  of  his  be- 
haviour, much  endeared  him  to  his  acquaintance ;  and  made  him  ap- 
pear amiable  in  the  eyes  of  such  as  had  the  privilege  of  conversing 
with  him.  He  was  a  true  and  faithful  friend  ;  and  shewed  much  of 
a  disinterested  benevolence  to  his  neighbour.  The  several  relations 
sustained  by  him  he  adorned  with  an  exemplary  conduct ;  and  was 
solicitous  to  fill  every  station  with  its  proper  duty.  He  kept  up  an 
extensive  correspondence  with  ministers  and  others  in  various  parts ; 
and  his  letters  always  contained  some  significant  and  valuable  com- 
munications, in  his  private  walk  as  a  christian,  he  appeared  an  ex- 
ample of  truly  rational,  consistent,  uniform  religion  and  virtue ;  a. 
shining  instance  of  the  power  and  efficacy  of  that  holy  faith  to  which 
he  was  so  firmly  attached,  and  of  which  he  was  so  strenuous  a  de» 
defender.  He  exhibited  much  of  spirituality  and  a  heavenly  bent  of 
soul.  In  him  one  saw  the  loveliest  appearance,  a  rare  assemblage 
of  christian  graces  tmited  with  the  richest  gifts,  and  mutually  sub- 
serving and  recommending  one  another. 
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As  a  scholar,  his  intellectual  furniture  exceeded  what  is  common, 
considering  the  disadvantages  we  labour  under  in  this  remote  corner 
of  the  world.  He  very  early  discovered  a  genius  above  the  ordinary 
size  :  which  gradually  ripened  and  expanded  by  daily  exertion  and 
application.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  penetration  and  extent  of 
bis  understanding,  for  his  powers  of  critic'ism  and  accurate  distinction, 
quickness  of  thought,  solidity  of  judgment,  and  force  of  reasoning : 
which  made  him  an  acute  and  strong  disputant.  By  nature  he  was 
formed  for  a  logician  and  a  metaphysician  ;  but  by  speculation,  ob* 
servation,  and  converse,  greatly  improved.  He  had  a  good  insight 
into  the  whole  circle  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences ;  possessed  a  very 
valuable  stock  of  classic  learning,  philosophy,  mathematics,  history, 
chronology,  &rC.  By  the  bless'mg  of  God  on  his  indefatigable 
studiousnesd,  to  the  last  he  was  constantly  treasuring  up  useful 
knowledge,  both  human  and  divine. 

Thus  he  appears  uncommonly  accomplished  for  the  arduous 
and  momentous  province  to  which  he  was  finally  called.  And  had 
heaven  indulged  us  with  the  continuance  of  hb  precious  life,  we 
have  reason  to  think  he  would  have  grace<l  his  new  station,  and  been 
a  signal  blessing  to  the  college,  and  therein  extensively  served  his 
generation,  according  to  the  will  of  God. 

After  all,  it  must  be  owned,  divinity  was  his  favourite  study ; 
and  the  ministry  his  most  delightful  employment.  Among  the  lumi- 
naries of  the  church  in  these  American  regions,  he  was  justly  reputed 
a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  ;  thoroughly  versed  in  all  the  branches 
of  theology,  didactic,  polemic,  casuistic,  experimental,  and  prac* 
ticah  In  point  of  divine  knowledge  and  skill,  he  had  few  equals, 
and  perhaps  no  superior,  at  least  in  these  parts.  On  the  maturest 
examination  of  the  different  schemes  of  principles  obtaining  in  the 
world,  and  on  comparing  them  with  the  sacred  scriptures,  the  ora- 
cles of  God  and  the  great  standard  of  truth,  he  was  a  Protestant  and 
a  Calvinist  in  judgment ;  adhering  to  the  main  articles  of  the  re- 
formed religion  with  an  unshaken  firmness  and  with  a  fervent  zeal, 
but  tempered  with  chanty  and  candour,  and  governed  by  discretion. 
He  seemed  as  little  as  most  men  under  the  bias  of  education  or  the 
influence  of  bigotry.  As  to  practical  and  vital  Christianity,  no  man 
appeared  to  have  a  better  acquaintance  with  its  nature  and  impor- 
tance ;  or  to  understand  true  religion,  and  feel  its  power,  more  than 
he  ;  which  made  him  an  excellently  fit  guide  to  inquiring  souls,  and 
qualified  him  to  guard  them  against  all  false  religion.  His  internal 
sense  of  the  intercourse  between  God  and  souls  being  brought  by 
him  to  tho  severe  test  of  reason  and  revelation,  preserved  him  both 
in  sentiment  and  conduct,  from  the  least  tincture  of  enthusiasm. 
The  accomplished  divine  enters  deep  into  his  clmracter. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  judicious,  solid,  and  instructive.  Seldom 
was  he  known  to  bring  controversy  into  tlie  pulpit :  or  to  haiidle 
any  subject  in  the  nicer  modes  and  forms  of  scholastic  dissertation. 
His  sermons  in  general  seemed  to  vary  exceedingly  from  his  con- 
troversial compositions.  In  his  preaching,  usually,  all  was  plain, 
familiar,  sententious,  practical ;  and  very  distant  from  any  afiectation 
of  appearing  the  great  man,  or  displaying  his  extraordinary  abilities 
Xroh.  II.  39 
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as  a  scholar.  But  still  he  ever  preserved  the  character  of  a  skilful 
and  thorough  divine.  The  common  themes  of  his  ministry  were  the 
most  weighty  and  profitable ;  and  especially,  the  great  truths  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ  in  which  he  himself  lived  by  faith.  His  method  in 
preaching  was,  first  to  apply  to  the  understanding  and  judgment,  la- 
bouring to  enlighten  and  convince  them  ;  and  then  to  persuade  the 
will,  engage  the  affections,  and  excite  the  active  powers  of  the  soul. 
His  language  was  with  propriety  and  purity,  but  with  a  noble  negli- 
gence ;  nothing  ornamented.  Florid  diction  was  not  the  beauty  he 
preferred.  His  talents  were  of  a  superior  kind.  He  regarded 
thoughts,  rather  than  words.  Precision  of  sentiment  and  clearness 
of  expression  are  the  principal  characteristics  of  his  pulpit  style. 
Neither  quick  nor  slow  of  speech*  there  was  a  certain  pathos  in  his 
utterance,  and  such  skill  of  address*  as  seldom  failed  to  draw  the  at- 
tention* warm  the  hearts,  and  stimulate  the  consciences  of  the  audit- 
ory. He  studied  to  shew  himself  approved  unto  God,  a  workman 
that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth. 
And  he  was  one  who  gave  himself  to  prayer,  as  well  as  to  the  minis- 
try of  the  word.  Agreeably  it  pleased  God  to  put  great  honour  up- 
on him,  by  crowning  his  labours  with  surprising  successes,  in  the 
conversion  of  sinners,  and  the  edification  of  saints,  to  the  advancement 
of  the  kingdom  and  glory  of  God  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

As  a  writer,  Mr.  Edwabds  distinguished  himself  in  controversy, 
to  which  he  was  called  on  a  variety  of  occasions.  Here  the  superi- 
ority of  his  genius  eminently  appeared.  He  knew  to  arrange  his 
ideas  in  an  exact  method ;  and  close  application  of  mind,  with  the  un- 
eommon  strength  of  his  intellectual  powers,  enabled  him  in  a  man- 
ner to  exhaust  every  subject  he  took  under  consideration.  He  deli- 
gently  employed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  defending  Christianity, 
both  in  its  doctrinal  and  practical  views^  against  the  errors  of  the 
times*  Besides  his  excellent  writings  in  behalf  of  the  power  of  god- 
liness, which  some  years  ago  happily  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  the 
British  America,  he  made  a  noble  stand  against  enthusiasm  and  false 
religion,  when  it  threatened  to  spread,  by  bis  incomparable  treatise 
upon  religious  affections.  And  more  lately  in  opposition  to  Pelagian> 
Arminian,  and  other  false  principles,  he  published  a  very  elaborate 
Treatise  upon  the  Liberty  of  the  human  Will.  A  volume  tliat  has  procu- 
red him  the  elogy  of  eminent  divines  abroad.  Several  professors  of  dt* 
vinity  in  the  Dutch  universities  very  lately  sent  him  their  thanks,  for 
the  assistance  he  had  given  them  in  their  enquiry  into  some  contro- 
verted points ;  having  carried  his  own  further  than  any  author  they 
had  ever  seen.  And  now  this  volume  of  his,  on  the  great  Christian 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  is  presented  to  public  view  ;  which,  though 
studiously  adapted  to  lower  capacities,  yet  carries  in  it  the  evident 
traces  of  his  great  genius,  and  seems  with  Superior  force  of  argument 
to  have  entirely  biiffled  the  opponent. 

His  writings  Will  perpetuate  his  memory  and  make  his  name 
blossom  in  the  dust.  The  blessing  of  heaven  attending  the  perusal 
of  them,  will  make  them  effectually  conducive  to  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  good  of  souls  ;  which  will  brighten  the  author's  crown  and 
add  to  his  joy,  in  the  day  of  future  retributiom 
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TitB  following  Discourse  is  intended,  not  merely  as  an  answer 
to  any  particular  book  written  against  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin, 
but  as  a  general  d^ence  of  that  great  inoportant  doctrine.  Never- 
theless, I  ha?e  in  this  defence  taken  notice  of  the  main  things  said 
against  this  doctrine  by  such  of  the  more  noted  opposers  of  it  as  I 
have  bad  opportunity  to  read ;  particularly  those  two  late  writers, 
Dr.  TusNBCLL  and  Dr  Taylor,  of  Norwich  ;  but  especially  the  lat- 
ter, in  what  he  has  published  in  those  two  books  of  his,  the  first  entitled. 
The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  proposed  to  free  and  candid 
Examination ;  the  other,  his  Kep  to  the  ApoetoUe  Writinge,  with  a 
Paraphrase  and  Notes  an  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  I  have  close- 
ly attended  to  Dr.  Taylor's  Piece  on  Original  Sin  in  all  its  parts, 
and  have  endeavoured  that  no  one  thing  there  said,  of  any  conse^ 
quence  in  this  controversy^  should  pass  unnoticed,  or  that  any  thing 
which  has  the  appearance  of  an  argument,  in  opposition  to  this  doc- 
trine, should  be  left  unanswered.  I  look  on  the  doctrine  as  of  great 
importance,  which  every  body  will  doubtless  own  it  is,  if  it  be  true. 
For  if  the  case  be  such  indeed,  that  all  mankind  are  by  nature  in  a 
state  of  total  rmn,  both  with  respect  to  the  moral  evil  of  which  they 
are  the  subjects,  and  the  ojfflictive  etU  to  which  they  are  exposed,  the 
one  as  the  consequence  and  punishment  of  tlie  other  ;  then  doubt- 
less, the  great  sdhnUion  by  Christ  stands  in  direct  relation  to  this 
rumy  as  the  remedy  to  the  disease  ;  and  the  whole  Gospel^  or  doc- 
trine of  salvation,  must  sttppose  it ;  and  all  real  belief,  or  true  notion 
of  that  gospel,  must  be  built  upon  it.  Therefore  as  I  think  the  doc- 
trine is  most  certainly  both  true  and  important*  I  hope  my  attempt- 
ing a  vindicaiion  of  it  will  be  candidly  interpreted  ;  and  that  what  I 
have  done  towards  its  defence  will  be  impartially  considered  by  all 
that  will  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  read  the  ensuing  discourse  : 
in  which  it  is  designed  to  examine  every  thing  material  throughout 
the  doctor's  whole  booki  and  many  things  in  that  other  book,  con- 
taining his  Key  and  Exposition  on  Romans ;  as  also  many  things 
written  in  opposition  to  this  doctrine  by  some  other  modern  authors. 
Moreover,  my  discourse  being  not  only  intended  for  an  answer  to  Dr. 
Taylor,  and  other  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  but  for 
a  general  defence  of  that  doctrine  ;  producing  the  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine,  as  well  as  answering  objections  made  against  it, 
I  hope  this  attempt  of  mine  will  not  be  thought  needless,  nor  be  al- 
together useless,  notwithstanding  other  publications  on  the  subject. 

I  would  also  hope  that  the  extensiveness  of  the  plan  of  the  fol- 
lowing treatise  will  excuse  the  length  of  it.  And  that  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  much  was  absolutely  requisite  to  the  full  executing  of  a 
design  formed  on  such  a  plan  ;  how  much  has  been  written  againsit 
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the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  with  what  plausibility  ;  how  strong 
the  prejiidices  of  many  are  in  favour  of  what  is  said  in  *oppo9iiifmio 
this  doctrine — and  that  it  cannot  be  expected  any  thing  short  of  a 
full  consideration  of  almost  every  argument  advanced  by  the  main 
opposers,  especially  by  this  late  and  specious  writer,  Dr.  Tatlok, 
will  satisfy  many  readers — how  much  must  unavoidably  be  said  in 
order  to  a  full  handling  of  the  arguments  in  defence  of  the  doctrine ; 
and  how  important  the  doctrine  niust  be,  if  true  ;  I  trust  the  length 
of  the  following  discourse  will  not  be  thought  to  exceed  what  the 
case  really  required.  However  this  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  intelligent  and  candid  reader. 

SiocMnidge,  May  26, 1757. 

^cie, — ^When  the  page  is  referred  to  in  this  manner,  p.  40, jp.  50,  without 
mentioning  the  hcok,  therebv  is  to  be  understood  such  a  page  in  Dr.  Tatlor*8 
Scrifiwre'Doctrine  of  OriginJ  Sku  8.  intends  the  Supplement  When  the  wcod 
Key  is  used  to  aigmfy  the  book  retened  to,  thereby  is  to  be  understood  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's Keif  to  the  JipokoUe  Writinge.  This  mark  [}]  with  figures  or  a  number  an- 
nexed, signifies  such  a  section  or  paragraph  in  his  Key,  When  after  mentioniiig 
Pf^faee  to  Par,  on  Epist,  Rommu^  tnere  is  subjoined  p,  145,  47,  or  the  like,  thereby 
is  mtended  page  and  paragraf^,  page  145,  paragraph  47.  The  letter  T.  alone^ 
is  nsed  to  signify  Dr.  Taylor's  name,  and  no  other. 
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GREAT  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE 


ORIGINAL  SIN  DEFENDED. 


PART  I. 

WHEREIN  ARE  CONSIDERED  SOME  EVIDENCES  OF  ORIGINAL  SIN 
FROM  FACTS  AND  EVENTS,  AS  FOUNDED  BY  OBSERVATION 
AND  EXPERIENCE,  TOGETHER  WITH  REPRESENTATIONS 
AND  TESTIMONIES  OF  HOLT  SCRIPTURE,  AND  THE  CON- 
FESSION AND  ASSERTION  OF  OPPOSERS. 


CHAR  I. 

The  Evidence  of  Original  Sin  from  what  mpears  in  Fact  of  the 
Sinfulness  of  Mankina. 

SECT.  I. 

AU  Mankind  constantly^  in  aU  Ages^  tcithout  F€nl  in  any  one  In- 
stance^ run  into  that  moral  Evil^  which  is  in  effect  their  own 
utter  and  eternal  Perdition  in  a  total  privation  of  GOD^s 
Favour^  and  suffering  of  his  Vengeance  and  Wrath. 

Bt  Original  Sin  as  the  phrase  has  been  most  commonly  used 

5f  divines,  is  meant  the  innate  sinful  depravity  of  the  heart. 
ut  yet  when  the  doctrine  of  origmal  sin  is  spoken  of,  it  is 
vulgarly  understood  in  that  latitude,  which  includes  not  only 
the  depravity  of  nature^  but  the  imputation  of  Adam^s  first  sin ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  hableness  or  exposedness  of  Adam^s 
posterity,  in  the  divine  judgment,  to  partake  of  the  punishment 
of  that  sin.    So  far  as  I  know,  most  of  those  who  have  held 
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one  of  these,  have  maintained  the  oilier ;  and  odost  of  thoBe 
who  have  opposed  one,  have  opposed  the  other :  both  are  op- 
posed by  the  Author  chiefly  attended  to  in  the  following  dis- 
course, in  his  book  against  original  sin  :  And  it  may  perhaps  ap- 
pear in  our  future  consideration  of  the  subiect,  that  they  are 
closelv  connected ;  that  the  arguments  which  prove  the  one  es- 
tablish the  other,  and  that  there  are  no  more  difiiculties  attend- 
ing the  allowing  of  one,  than  the  other. 

I  shall  in  the  first  place,  consider  this  doctrine  more  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  corruption  of  nature^  and  as  we  treat 
of  this  the  other  will  naturally  come  into  consideration,  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  discourse,  as  connected  with  it.  As  all  moral 
qualities,  all  principles  either  of  virtue  or  vice,  lie  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  heart,  1  shall  consider  whether  we  have  any  evi- 
dence that  the  heart  of  man  is  naturally  of  a  corrupt  and  evil 
disposition.  This  is  strenuously  denied  by  many  late  writers 
who  are  enemies  to  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  ;  and  particular- 
ly by  Dr.  Taylor. 

The  way  we  come  by  the  idea  of  any  such  thing  as  dispo- 
sition or  tendency  is  by  observing  what  is  constant  or  genestil 
in  event ;  especially  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances ; 
and  above  all,  when  the  efiect  or  event  continues  the  same 
through  great  and  various  opposition,  much  and  manifold  force 
and  meafis  used  to  the  contrary  not  prevailing  to  hinder  the 
effect  1  do  not  know  that  such  a  prevalence  of  effects  is  de- 
nied to  be  an  evidence  of  prevailing  tendency  in  causes  and 
agents ;  or  that  it  is  expressly  denied  by  the  opposers  of  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  that  if,  in  the  course  of  events,  it  uni- 
versally or  generally  proves  that  mankind  are  actually  corrupt, 
this  would  be  an  evidence  of  a  prior  corrupt  propensity  in  tne 
world  of  mankind ;  whatever  may  be  saici  by  some,  which,  if 
taken  with  its  plain  consequences,  may  seem  to  imply  a  denial 
of  this ;  which  may  be  considered  afterwards.  But  by  many 
the  fact  is  denied ;  that  is,  it  is  denied,  that  corruption  and 
moral  evil  are  commonly  prevalent  in  the  world  :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  insisted  on,  that  good  preponderates,  and  that  vurtue 
has  the  ascendant. 

To  this  purpose.  Dr.  Turnbull  says,*  "  With  regard  to 
the  prevalence  of  vice  in  the  world,  men  are  apt  to  let  their 
imagination  run  out  upon  all  the  robberies,  piracies,  murders, 
perjuries,  frauds,  massacres,  assassinations  they  have  either 
beard  of,  or  read  in  history ;  thence  concluding  all  mankind  to 
be  very  wicked.  As  if  a  court  of  justice  were  a  proper  place 
to  make  an  estimate  of  the  morals  of  mankind,  or  an  hospital 
of  the  healthfulness  of  a  climate.  But  ought  they  not  to  con« 
sider  that  the  number  of  honest  citizens  and  farmers  far  sur- 

*  Moral  Philo9.  p.  889,  S90. 
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passes  that  of  all  sorts  of  criminals  in  any  state,  and  that  the 
innocent  and  kind  actions  of  even  criminals  themselves  surpass 
their  crimes  in  numbers ;  that  it  is  the  rarity  of  crimes  in  com- 
I>arison  of  innocent  or  good  actions,  which  engages  our  atten- 
tion to  them  and  makes  them  to  be  recorded  m  nistory,  while 
honest,  generous  domestic  actions  are  overlooked  only  because 
they  are  so  common  ?  as  one  great  danger,  or  one  month^s 
sickness  shall  become  a  frequently  repeated  story  during  a 
long  life  of  health  and  safety. — Let  not  the  vices  of  mankind 
be  multiplied  or  magnified.  Let  us  make  a  fair  estimate  of 
human  life,  and  set  over  against  the  shocking,  the  astonishing 
instances  of  barbarity  and  wickedness  that  have  been  perpe- 
trated in  any  age,  not  only  the  exceeding  generous  and  brave 
actions  with  which  history  shines,  but  the  prevaiUng  innocency, 
fi^ood-nature,  industry,  felicity,  and  cheerfulness  of  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  at  all  times ;  and  we  shall  not  find  reason  to 
cry  out,  as  objectors  against  Providence  Jo  on  this  occasion, 
that  all  men  are  vastly  corrupt  and  that  there  is  hardly  any 
such  thing  as  virtue  in  the  world.  Upon  a  fair  computation^ 
the  fact  does  indeed  come  out,  that  very  great  villanies  have 
been  very  uncommon  in  all  ages  and  looked  upon  as  mon- 
strous ;  so  general  is  the  sense  and  esteem  of  virtue.^^ — It 
seems  to  be  with  d  like  view  that  Dr.  Taylor  says,  "  We  must 
not  take  the  measure  of  our  health  and  enjoyments  from  a  la- 
zar-house,  nor  of  our  understanding  from  Bedlam^  nor  of  our 
morals  from  a  jail."    (p.  77.  S.) 

With  respect  to  the  propriety  and  pertinence  of  such  a 
representation  of  things,  and  its  force  as  to  the  consequence 
designed,  I  hope  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge,  and  in  some 
measure  to  determine  whether  the  natural  disposition  of  the 
hearts  of  mankind  be  co^rupt  or  not,  when  the  things  which 
follow  have  been  considered.  But  for  the  greater  clearness, 
it  may  be  proper  here  to  premise  one  consideration  that  is  of 
great  importance  in  this  controversy,  and  is  very  much  over- 
looked by  the  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  in  their 
disputing  against  it. 

That  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  true  tendency  of  the 
innate  disposition  of  raan^s  heart,  which  appears  to  be  its  ten- 
dency,, when  we  consider  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  or 
in  their  own  nature,  without  the  interposition  of  divine  grace, — 
Thus,  that  state  of  man^s  nature,  that  disposition  of  the  mind, 
is  to  be  looked  upon  as  evil  and  pernicious,  which,  as  it  is  in 
itself,  tends  to  extremely  pernicious  consequences,  and  woulrf 
certainly  end  therein,  were  it  not  that  the  free  mrrcy   and 
kindness  of  God  interposes  to  prevent  that  issue.     It  would 
be  very  strange  if  any  should  argue  that  there  is  no  evil  ten- 
dency in  the  case,  because  the  mere  favour  and  compassion  of 
the  Most  High  may  step  in  and  oppose  the  tendency  and  pre- 
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vent  the  sad  effect  Particularly,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the 
nature  of  man  whereby  he  has  an  universal  unfaiUng  tendency 
to  that  moral  evil  which,  according  to  the  real  nature  and  true 
demerit  of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  implies  his  utter 
ruin,  that  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  evil  tendency  or  propen- 
sity ;  however  divine  grace  may  interpose  to  save  him  from 
deserved  ruin,  and  to  over-rule  things  to  an  issue  contrary  to 
that  which  they  tend  to  of  themselves.  Grace  is  sovereign^ 
exercised  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  bringing 
good  out  of  evil.  The  effect  of  it  belongs  not  to  the  nature  of 
things  themselves,  that  otherwise  have  an  ill  tendency,  any 
more  than  the  remedy  belongs  to  the  disease ;  but  is  something 
altogether  independent  on  it,  introduced  to  oppose  the  naturid 
tendency,  and  reverse  the  course  of  things.  But  the  event  to 
which  things  tend,  according  to  their  own  demerit^  and  accord- 
ing to  divine  justice^  is  the  event  to  which  they  tend  in  their 
own  nature  ;  as  Dr.  T.'^s  own  words  fully  imply  {Prefto.  Par. 
^on  Rom.  p.  131.)  ^^  God  alone  (savs  he)  can  declare  whether  he 
will  pardon  or  punish  the  ungodliness  and  unriffhteousness  of 
maniund,  which  is  in  its  own  nature  punishable.^^  Nothing 
is  more  precisely  according  to  the  truth  of  things  than  divine 
justice :  it  weighs  things  in  an  even  balance ;  it  views  and  es- 
timates things  no  otherwise  than  they  are  truly  in  their  own 
nature.  Therefore  undoubtedly  that  which  implies  a  pudency 
to  ruin,  according  to  the  estimate  of  divine  justice^  does  in- 
deed imply  such  a  tendency  in  its  own  nature. 

And  then  it  must  be  remembered,  that  it  is  a  mor(d  depra- 
oity  we  are  speaking  of;  and  therefore  when  we  are  consider- 
ing whether  such  depravity  do  not  appear  by  a  tendency  to  a 
bad  effect  or  issue,  it  is  a  moral  tendency  to  such  an  issue  that 
is  the  thing  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  A  moral  tendency 
or  influence  is  by  desert.  Then  may  it  be  said  man^s  nature  or 
state  is  attended  with  a  pernicious  or  destructive  tendency  in 
a  moral  sense,  when  it  tends  to  that  which  deserves  misery  and 
destruction.  And  therefore  it  equally  shews  the  moral  depra- 
vity of  the  nature  of  mankind  in  their  present  state,  whether 
that  nature  be  universally  attended  with  an  effectual  tendency 
to  destructive  vengeance  actually  executed^  or  to  iheirdesenmig 
misery  and  ruin,  or  their  just  exposedness  to  destruction,  how- 
ever that  fatal  consequence  may  be  prevented  by  grace,  or 
whatever  the  actual  event  be. 

One  thing  more  is  to  be  observed  here,  that  the  topic 
msdnly  insisted  on  by  the  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  is  the  justice  of  God;  tK>th  in  their  objections  against  the 
imputation  of  Adam^s  sin,  and  ako  against  its  being  so  ordered, 
that  men  should  come  into  the  world  with  a  corrupt  and  ruined 
nature,  without  having  merited  the  displeasure  of  their  Creator 
by  any  personal  fault.    But  the  latter  is  not  repugnant  to  (Jed's 
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justice,  if  men  actucHy  care  bom  into  the  world  with  a  tendencr 
to  sin,  and  to  misery  and  ruin  for  their  sin,  which  actually  will 
be  the  consequence  unless  mere  grace  steps  in  and  prevents  it. 
If  this  be  allowed,  the  argument  from  justice  is  given  up :  for 
it  is  to  suppose,  that  their  Uableness  to  misery  and  ruin  comes 
in  a  way  of  justice  ;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  need  of  the 
interposition  of  divine  grace  to  save  them.  Justice  alone 
would  be  sufficient  security,  if  exercised,  without  grace.  It  is 
alt  one  in  this  dispute  about  what  is  just  and  righteous,  whether 
men  are  born  in  a  miserable  state  by  a  tendency  to  ruin  which 
actually  follows^  and  that  justly  ;  or  whether  they  are  born  in 
such  a  state  as  tends  to  a  desert  of  ruin,  which  might  justly 
follow,  and  wovld  actually  follow  did  not  grace  prevent.  For 
the  controversy  is  not .  what  grace  wUl  do,  but  what  justice 
might  do. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  on  this  head,  because  it 
enervates  many  of  the  reasonings  and  conclusions  by  which  Dr. 
T.  makes  out  his  scheme ;  in  which  he  argues  from  that  state 
which  mankind  are  in  by  divine  graee^  yea,  which  he  himself 
supposes  to  be  by  divine  grace  ;  and  yet  not  making  any  ^« 
lowance  for  this,  he  from  hence  draws  conclusions  against  what 
others  suppose  of  the  deplorable  and  ruined  state  mankind  are 
in  by  the  frdl."*^     Some  of  his  arguments  and  conchisions  to 

*  He  often  speaks  of  death  and  affliction  as  coming  on  Adam's  posterity  in 
consequence  of  his  sin ;  and  in  p»  30,  21.  and  many  other  places,  he  supposes  that 
these  things  come  in  consequence  of  his  sin,  not  as  a  punishment  or  a  calamity, 
but  as  a  benefit.  But  in  p.  23.  he  supposes,  those  thinp  would  be  a  sreat  calamity 
and  misery,  if  it  were  not  for  the  resurrection  ;  whicn  resurrection  ne  there,  and 
in  the  following  pages,  and  in  many  other  phices,  speaks  of  as  being  hy  Christ ; 
and  often  speaks  of  it  as  being  6y  the  grace  of  Ood  in  Christ. 

P.  63,  64.  Speaking  of  our  being  subjected  to  sorrow,  kibour,  and  death,  in 
consequence  of  AdanCa  sin,  he  represents  these  as  evils  that  are  reversed  and 
turned  into  advantages,  and  from  which  we  are  delivered  ikrougk  grace  in  Christ. 
And  p.  65,  66,  67.  he  speaks  of  God  thus  turning  death  into  an  advantage  through 
grace  in  Christ,  as  what  vindicates  the  justice  of  God  in  brin|;ing  death  by  Adam. 

P.  152, 156.  One  thing  he  alleges  against  this  proposiuon  of  the  Assembly 
of  Divines— That  we  are  by  nature  bond-siaves  to  Satan— Ti^  CM  hath  been  fro- 
tiding,  fnm  the  beginning  rf  the  worldto  this  day,  various  memu  and  dispensatunu^ 
to  preserve  and  rescue  tnmJtind  from  the  deviL 

P.  168, 169, 170.  In  answer  to  that  objection  against  his  doctnne  That  we 
aire  in  worse  circumstances  than  Adam^  he  aUeges  the  happy  circumstances  we  are 
mider  by  the  provision  and  means  furnished  through  free  grace  m  Christ, 

P.  228.  In  answering  that  argument  against  Ins  doctrine — ^That  there  is  a 
law  in  our  members,  bringing  us  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  and  death,  Rom, 
vii. — lie  allows,  that  Uie  case  of  those  Who  are  under  a  law  threatening  death  for 
every  liD  (which  law  he  elsewhere  says,  shews  w  the  naturai  md  proper  demerit  of 
sin^andU  perfeeay  consonant  to  everlasting  tndh  and  righteousness)  must  be  quUe  de- 
ptorable  if  they  have  no  relief  from  the  mercy  of  Ike  lawgiver, 

p.  90—93.  S.     In  opposition  to  what  is  supposed  of  the  miserable  state  man- 

kindare  brought  into  by  Adam's  sin,  he  alleges,  The nobU  designs  of  love^mmtfest^ 

edhy  advancing  a  new  and  happy  dispensation,  founded  on  the  obedience  md  righteous* 

nets  of  the  Son  qf  God;  and  that,  although  by  Adam  we  are  subjected  to  death, 

VOL.  Tl.  40 
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this  effect,  in  order  to  be  made  good,  must  depend  on  such  a 
supposition  as  this: — that  God's  dispensations  of  grace  are 
rectifications  or  amendments  of  his  foregoing  constitutions  and 
proceedings,  which  were  merely  legal;  as  though  the  dis- 
pensations of  grace,  which  succeed  those  of  mere  law,  im- 
plied an  acknowledgment  that  the  preceding  legal  constitu- 
tion would  be  unjust  if  left  as  it  was,  or  at  least  very  hard 
dealinff  with  mankind ;  and  that  the  other  were  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  satisfaction  to  his  creatures  for  former  injuries,  or 
hard  treatment.  So  that,  put  together  the  injury  with  the 
satisfaction,  the  legal  and  injurious  di^ensation  taken  with 
the  following  good  dispensation,  which  our  author  calls 
grace,  and  Sie  unfairness  or  improper  severity  of  the  former 
amended  by  the  goodness  of  the  latter,  both  together  made  up 
one  rjffhteous  dispensation. 

The  reader  is  desired  to  bear  in  mind  what  I  have  said 
concerning  the  interposition  of  divine  grace  not  altering  the 
nature  of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves.  Accordingly, 
when  I  speak  of  such  and  such  an  evil  tendency  of  things  be* 
longing  to  the  present  nature  and  state  of  mankind,  under- 
stand me  to  mean  their  tendency  as  they  are  in  themselves^ 
abstracted  from  any  consideration  of  that  remedy  the  sove- 
reign and  infinite  ffrace  of  God  has  provided. — Uavti^  pre- 
mised these  things,  I  now  assert,  that  mankind  are  all  natu- 
rally in  such  a  state,  as  is  attended,  without  fail,  with  this  con- 
sequence or  issue ;  that  they  vniversallt  run  them  selves 

INTO  THAT   VraiCH   IS,  IN   EFFECT,  THEIR   OWN  UTTER   ETBRNAIt 

PERDITION,  as  being  fiinallv  accursed  of  God  and  the  subject 
of  his  remediless  wrath  through  sin. — ^From  which  I  infer, 

yM  in  this  ctitpeiiiation  a  rMurrectioo  10  provided ;  and  that  AdamV  posterity  are 
under  a  mild  dispeneation  of  Grace.  &c 

P.  lis.  8,    He  Tindicatee  God's  dealings  with  Admn,  in  placing  him  at  first 
tmder  the  rigour  of  law,  transgress  and  die,  (which,  as  he  expresses  it,  wspuiimg 
$U  kminuiamQ  foot  extrtme^  dangerous)  br  saying,  UuU  a$  Ood  had  before  deUr^ 
mmed  in  kU  own  broatt^$o  he  knmeSaUiyea$aiUihed&  covenant  ti^ 
hothmt  nsmefy,  upon  grace, 

P.  19S,  193,  a  Against  what  R,  R.  savs,  That  God  forsook  man  when  h6 
feB,  and  that  mankind  after  Adam's  sin  were  born  without  the  divine  favour,  kc* 
he  alleges,  among  other  things,  ChrisVs  coming  to  he  the  propiHation  for  the  mt  ^ 
the  wh^  woridr-Md  the  riches  of  Ood^e  mercy  in  giving  the  promue  qf  m  Redeemer 
to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devU^That  he  eanghthis  sinning  faUing  creature  hi  the 
wrms  of  his  grace. 

In  his  note  on  i2om.v.  30.  p.  897,  S98.  he  says  as  foHows:  <*  The  kw  I  eoneeire, 
ia  not  a  dispensation  suitable  to  the  infirmity  of  the  human  nature  in  our  fvesent 
state ;  or  H  doth  not  seem  congruous  to  the  goodness  of  God,  to  aflTocd  us  no 
other  way  of  salvation  butby  a  law,  whidi,  irwe  once  transgress,  we  are  ruined 
fi»r  ever.  For  who  then  firom  the  b^inning  of  the  world  could  be  saved  ?  And 
therefore  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  law  was  not  absolutely  intended  to  be  a  i«le 
for  obtaining  lifis,  even  to  Adam  in  paradise :  Grace  was  the  dispensation  God  in- 
tended mankind  should  be  under;  and  therefore  Christ  was  ibre-ordained  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world."— There  are  various  other  passages  in  this  author'^ 
-Mittngs  of  the  tike  kind. 
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that  the  natural  state  of  the  mind  of  man,  is  aUended  with 
B,  propensity  ^nature,  which  is  prevalent  and  eflTectual.to  such 
an  issue ;  and  that  therefore  their  nature  is  corrupt  and  deprav- 
ed  with  a  moral  depravity  that  amounts  to  and  implies  their 
utter  undoing. 

Here  I  would  first  consider  the  truth  of  the  proposition ; 
and  then  would  shew  the  certainty  of  the  consequences  which 
I  infer  firom  it  If  hoth  can  be  clearly  and  certainly  proved, 
then  I  trust  none  will  deny  but  that  the  doctrine  of  original 
depravity  is  evident,  and  so  the  falseness  of  Dr.  T.^s  scheme 
demonstrated;  the  greatest  part  of  whose  book  called  the 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  &c.  is  against  the  doc- 
trine of  innate  depravity.  In  p.  107,  S.  he  speaks  of  the  con- 
veyance of  a  corrupt  and  sinful  nature  to  Adam's  posterity  as 
the  grand  point  to  be  proved  by  the  maintainers  of  the  doctrine 
oforigiaafsin. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  what  is  asserted  in  the  proposi- 
tion laid  down,  there  is  need  only  that  these  two  things 
should  be  made  manifest :  otic  is  this  fact,  that  all  mankind 
come  into  the  world  in  such  a  state  as  without  fail  comes  to 
this  issue,  namely,  the  universal  commission  of  sin ;  or  that 
every  one  who  comes  to  act  in  the  world  as  a  moral  agent,  is, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  guilty  of  sin.  The  other  is,  that  all 
sin  deserves  and  exposes  to  utter  and  eternal  destruction  under 
God^s  wrath  and  curse  ;  and  would  end  in  it,  were  it  not  for 
the  interposition  of  divine  grace  to  prevent  the  effect.  Both 
which  can  be  abundantly  demonstrated  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
word  of  God,  and  to  Dr.  T.^s  own  doctrine. 

That  every  one  of  mankind,  at  least  such  as  are  capable 
of  acting  as  moral  agents,  are  guilty  of  sin  (not  now  taking  it 
for  granted  that  they  come  guilty  into  the  world)  is  most  clear- 
ly and  abundantly  evident  from  the  holy  scriptures :  1  Kings 
viiL  46.  If  any  man  sin  against  thee ;  for  there  is  no  man  tMt 
shmeth  not.  Eccl.  vii.  20.  There  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth 
that  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not.  Job.  ix.  2, 3.  /  know  it  is  so  of 
a  truthf  (I  e.  as  Bildad  had  just  before  said,  that  God  would 
not  cast  away  a  perfect  man,  &c.)  but  how  should  man  be  just 
with  God?  If  he  wUl  contend  with  him^  he  cannot  answer  hm 
one  of  a  thouscmd.  To  the  like  purpose,  PsaL  cxliiL  %  Enter 
not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant^  for  m  thy  si^ht  shall  no 
man  living  be  justified.  So  the  words  of  the  apostle  (in  which 
be  has  apparent  reference  to  those  of  the  Psalmist.)  Rom.  iii. 
19,  20.  "  That  every  mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  all  the 
world  become  guiltv  before  God.  Therefore  by  the  deeds 
of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  siffht :  for  by 
the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin.  So,  Gal.  ii.  16. 1  John  i.  7— 
10.  *'  If  we  walk  in  the  light,  the  blood  of  Christ  cleansetb 
us  from  all  siiL    K  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  wedeceive  oijr* 
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selves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.  If  we  confess  our  sins^  he 
is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from 
mil  unrighteousness.  If  we  say  that  we  have  not  sinned,  we 
make  him  a  liar,  and  his  word  is  not  in  us."  In  this,  and  in- 
numerable other  places,  confession  and  repentance  of  sin  are 
spcjien  of  as  duties  proper  for  all  ;  as  also  prayer  to  God 
for  pardon  of  sin  :  also  forgiveness  of  those  that  injure  us,  from 
that  motive,  that  we  hope  to  be  forgiven  of  God.  Universal 
guilt  of  sin  misht  also  be  demonstrated  from  the  apf>oint- 
ment,  and  the  declared  use  and  end  of  the  ancient  sacrifices  ; 
and  also  from  the  ransom  which  every  one  that  was  numbered 
in  Israel  was  directed  to  pay,  to  make  atonement  for  his  souL 
{Exod.  XXX.  11 — 16.)  All  are  represented,  not  only  as  being 
sinful,  but  as  having  great  and  manifold  iniquity.  {Job.  ix.  2, 
3,  /am.  iii.  1,2.) 

There  are  many  scriptures  which  both  declare  the  tinker^ 
sal  sinftdness  of  mankind,  and  also  that  all  sin  deserves  and 
ji»tly  exposes  to  everlasting  destruction^  under  the  wrath  and 
curse  of  God;  and  so  demonstrate  both  parts  of  the  proposi- 
tion I  have  laid  down.  To  which  purpose  that  passage  in 
Gal.  iii.  10.  is  exceeding  full :  For  as  many  cu  are  of  the  works 
of  the  law  are  under  the  curse  ;  for  it  is  written^  cursed  is  every 
one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  which  are  written  in  the 
book  of  the  law^  to  do  them.  How  manifestly  is  it  impUed  in 
the  apostle^s  meaning  here,  that  there  is  no  man  but  what 
fails  in  some  instances  of  doing  all  things  that  are  written  in 
the  book  of  the  law,  and  therefore  as  many  as  have  their  de- 
pendence on  their  fulfilling  the  law,  are  under  that  curse  which 
is  pronounced  on  them  that  fail  of  it  ?  And  hence  the  apostle 
infers  in  the  next  verse,  that  no  man  is  Justified  by  the  law  in  the 
sight  of  Grod :  as  he  had  said  before  m  the  preceding  chapter, 
ver.  16.  By  the  works  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified. 
The  apostle  shews  us  he  understands,  that  by  this  place  which 
he  cites  from  Deuteronomy,  the  scripture  hath  concluded^  or  shut 
up  all  under  sin,  (Gal.  iii.  22.)  So  that  here  we  are  plainly 
taught,  both  that  every  one  of  mankind  is  a  sinner^  and  that 
every  sinner  is  under  the  airse  of  God. 

To  the  like  purpose  is  Rom.  iv.  14.  also  2  Cor.  iii.  6,  7, 9. 
where  the  law  is  called  the  letter  that  kills^  the  ministration  of 
deaths  and  the  ministration  of  condemnation.  The  wrath,  con- 
demnation, and  death,  which  is  threatened  in  the  law  to  all  its 
transgressors,  is  final  perdition,  the  second  death,  eternal  ruin ; 
as  is  very  plain,  and  indeed  is  confessed.  And  this  punishment 
which  »the  law  threatens  for  every  sin  is  a  just  punishment ; 
being  what  every  sin  truly  deserves  ;  Grod^s  law  being  a  righteous 
law,  and  the  sentence  of  it  a  r%hteous  sentence. 

All  these  things  are  what  Dr.  Taylor  himself  confess^ 
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and  asserts.  He  says  that  the  law  of  God  requires  perfect 
obedience.  (Note  on  Rom.  vii.  6.  p.  308.)  "  God  can  never 
rec|uire  imperfect  obedience,  or  by  his  holy  law  aliowus  to  be 
guilty  of  any  one  sin  how  small  soever.  And  if  the  law,  as  a 
rule  of  duty,  were  in  any  respect  aboUshed,  then  we  might 
in  some  respects  transgress  the  law  and  yet  not  be  guilty  of 
sin.  The  moral  law,  or  law  of  nature,  is  the  truth,  everlastmg, 
unchangeable  ;  and  therefore,  as  such,  can  never  be  abrogated. 
On  the  contrary,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  promulgated  it 
anew  under  the  gospel,  fuller  and  clearer  than  it  was  in  the 
mosaical  constitution,  or  any  where  else  : — having  added  lo  its 
precepts  the  sanction  of  his  own  divine  authority."  And  many 
things  which  he  says  imply  that  all  mankind  do  in  some  degree 
transgress  the  law.  In  p.  228.  speaking  of  what  may  be 
gathered  from  Rom.  vii.  and  viii.  he  says,  ^^  We  are  very  apt  in 
a  world  full  of  temptation,  to  be  deceived  and  drawn  into 
sin  by  bodily  appetites,  &c.  And  the  case  of  those  who  are 
under  a  law  threatening  death  to  every  sin  must  be  quite 
deplorable,  if  they  have  no  rehef  from  the  mercy  of  the  law- 
giver." 

But  this  is  very  fully  declared  in  what  he  says  in  his  note 
on  Rom.  y.  20.  p.  297.  His  words  are  as  follows  :  ^^  Indeed 
as  a  rule  of  action  prescribing  our  duty,  it  (the  law)  always  was 
and  always  must  be  a  rule  ordained  for  obtaining  life ;  but  not 
as  a  rule  of  justification,  not  as  it  subjects  to  death  for  every 
transgression.  For  if  it  could  in  its  utmost  rigour  have  given 
us  life,  then  as  the  apostle  argues,  it  would  have  been  against 
the  promises  of  God.  For  if  there  had  been  a  law  in  the  strict 
and  rigorous  sense  of  law,  which  could  have  madb  us  ltve, 
verily  justification  should  have  been  by  the  law.  But  he  sup- 
poses no  such  law  was  ever  given :  and  therefore  there  is  need 
and  room  enough  for  the  promises  of  grace :  or  as  he  argues, 
6<x/.  ii.  21.  it  would  have  frustrated  or  rendered  useless  the  grace 
of  God.  For  if  justification  came  by  the  law,  then  truly  Christ 
is  dead  in  vain,  then  he  died  to  accomplish  what  was,  or  might 
HAVE  BEBN  EFFECTED  by  law  itscIf  without  his  death.  Certainly 
the  law  was  not  brought  in  among  the  Jetvs  to  be  a  rule  of  jus- 
tification, or  to  recover  them  out  of  a  state  of  death  and  to 
procure  life  by  their  sinless  obedience  to  it :  For  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  another  respect,  it  was  weak  ;  not  in  itself,  but  through 
the  WEAKNESS  of  our  flesh,  Rom.  viii.  3.  The  law,  I  conceive, 
is  not  a  dispensation  suitcJyle  to  the  infirmity  of  the  human  nature 
in  our  present  state ,  or  it  doth  not  seem  congruous  to  the 
goodness  of  God  to  afford  us  no  other  way  of  salvation  but  by 
law;  which  if  we  once  transgress,  we  are  ruined  for 
EVER.  For  who  then,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
COULD  BE  SAVED  ?"    How  clcar  and  express  are  these  things, 
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that  no  one  of  mankind,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  can 
ever  be  justified  by  law,  because  every  one  transgresses  it  T* 

And  here  also  we  see,  Dr.  T.  declares,  that  by  the  law 
men  are  sentenced  to  everlasting  nUn  for  one  transgression. 
To  the  like  purpose  he  often  expresses  himsel£  So  p.  207. 
"  The  law  requireth  the  most  extensive  obedience,  discover- 
ing sin  in  all  its  branches. — It  gives  sin  a  deadly  force,  sub- 
jecting every  transgression  to  the  penalty  of  death  ;  and  jei 
flupplieth  neither  help  nor  hope  to  the  sinner,  but  leaving  him 
under  the  power  of  sin  and  sentence  of  death/'  In  p.  213,  he 
speaks  of  the  law  as  extending  to  lust  and  irregular  desireSy  and 
to  every  branch  and  principle  of  sin ;  and  even  to  iis  latent 

rincwles  and  minutest  branches;  again  (Note  on  Rom.\u. 
p.  308.)  to  every  sin  how  smaU  soever.  And  when  he  speaks 
of  the  law  subjecting  every  transgression  to  the  penalty  of 
death,  he  means  eternal  death,  as  he  from  time  to  time  explains 
the  matter.  In  p.  212.  he  speaks  of  the  law  in  the  condemn* 
ing  power  of  tV,  as  binding  us  in  everlasting  chains.  In  p.  120. 
S.  he  says,  that  death  which  is  the  wages  of  sin,  is  the  second 
death ;  and  this  p.  78.  he  explains  of  final  perdition.  In  his 
Key^  p.  107,  §  29i6,  he  says,  "  The  curse  of  the  law  subjected 
men  for  every  transgression  to  eternal  death.^'*  So  in  Pfote  on 
Rom.  V.  20.  p.  291.  "  The  law  of  Moses  subjected  those  who 
were  under  it  to  death,  meaning  by  death,  eternal  death.''  These 
are  his  words. 

He  also  supposes  that  this  sentence  of  the  law,  thus  sub- 

J'ectinff  men  for  every^  even  the  least  sin^  and  every  minutest 
branch  and  latent  principle  of  sin  to  so  dreadful  a  punishment, 
b  jwst  and  righteous^  agreeable  to  truth  and  the  nature  of 
thin^Sy  or  to  the  natural  and  proper  demerits  of  sin.  In  this 
he  18  veiy  full.  Thus  in  p.  186.  P.  "It  was  sin  (says  he) 
which  subjected  us  to  death  by  the  law,  justly  threatening 
sin  with  death.  Which  law  was  given  us,  that  sin  mieht  ap- 
pear ;  might  be  set  forth  in  its  proper  colours  ;  when  we 
saw  it  subjected  us  to  death  by  a  law  perfectly  holy,  just, 
and  GOOD ;  that  sin  by  the  commandment,  by  the  law,  might 
be  represented  what  it  really  is,  an  exceeding  ffreat  and 
deadly  evil.  So  in  note  on  Rom.  v.  20.  p.  299.  "  The  law  or 
ministration  of  death,  as  it  subjects  to  death  for  every  trans- 
gression, is  still  of  use  to  shew  the  natural  A2n>  proper 
DEMERIT  OF  SIN."  Ibid.  p.  292.  "  The  language  of  the  law, 
dying  thou  shalt  die,  is  to  be  understood  of  the  demerit  of  the 
transgression,  that  which  it  deserves.^''    Ibid.  p.  298.     *'  The 

'^  I  am  sensible  these  things  are  quite  inconsistent  with  what  he  says  else> 
where,  o(  sufficient  power  in  all  mankind  cmstantly  to  do  the  whole  iBUy  which  God  re- 
qvires  qf  (Aem.  without  a  necessity  of  breaking  God's  law  in  any  degree^  (p.  63 — 
es.  S.)  But  I  hope  the  reader  will  not  thinln  me  accountable  lor  ^  inconsisteB- 

d«s. 
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law  was  added,  saith  Mr.  Locke,  on  the  place  because  the 
Israditesj  the  posterity  of  Abraham^  were  transgressors  as 
well  as  other  men,  to  show  them  their  sins,  and  the  punish- 
ment and  death  which  in  strict  justice  they  incurred  by 
them.  And  this  appears  to  be  a  true  comment  on  Rom.  vii. 
J3. — Sin,  by  virtue  of  the  law,  subjected  you  to  death  for  this 
end,  that  sin,  working  death  in  us,  by  that  which  is  Ao/y, 
jugt^  and  good^  perfectly  consonant  to  everlasting  truth 
AND  RIGHTEOUSNESS. — Consequently  every  sin  is  in  strict  juS' 
tice  deserving  of  wrath  and  punishment ;  and  the  law  in  its 
rigour  was  given  to  the  Jews  to  set  home  this  awful  truth 
upon  their  consciences,  to  show  them  the  evil  and  pernicious 
NATURE  of  sin ;  and  that  being  conscious  they  had  broke 
the  law  of  God,  this  might  convince  them  of  the  great  need 
they  had  of  the  favour  of  the  lawgiver,  and  oblige  them  by 
faith  in  his  goodness,  to  fly  to  his  mercy  for  pardon  and  salva« 
tion." 

If  the  law  be  holy,  just,  and  good,  a  constitution  perfectly 
agreeable  to  God's  holiness,  justice,  and  goodness ;  then  he 
might  have  put  it  exactly  in  execution,  agreeably  to  all  these 
his  perfections.  Our  author  himself  says,  p.  133.  S.  ^^  How 
that  constitution,  which  establishes  a  law,  the  making  of  which 
is  inconsistent  with  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God,  and  the 
executing  of  it  inconsistent  with  his  holiness,  can  a  be  righte- 
ous constitution,  I  confess  is  quite  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion. 

Now  the  reader  is  left  to  judge  whether  it  be  not  most 
plainly  and  fully  agreeable  to  Dr.  T.'s  own  doctrine,  that  there 
never  was  any  one  person  from  the  beginnmg  of  the  world 
who  came  to  act  in  the  world  as  a  moral  agent,  and  that  it  is 
not  to  be  hoped  there  ever  will  be  any,  but  what  is  a  sinner  or 
transgressor  of  the  law  of  God  ;  and  that  therefore  this  proves 
to  be  the  issue  and  event  of  things,  with  respect  to  all  man- 
kind in  all  ages,  that  by  the  natural  and  proper  demerit  of 
their  own  sinfulness,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  law  of  God, 
which  is  perfectly  consonant  to  truth  and  exhibits  things  in 
their  true  colours,  they  are  the  proper  subjects  of  the  curse 
of  God,  eternal  death,  and  everlasting  ruin ;  which  must  be 
the  actual  consequence,  unless  the  grace  or  favour  of  the  law- 
giver interpose,  and  mercy  prevail  for  their  pardon  and  salva- 
tion. The  reader  has  seen  also  how  agreeable  this  is  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  holy  scripture.  If  so,  and  if  the  interposition 
of  divine  grace  alters  not  the  nature  of  things  as  they  are  in 
themselves^  and  that  it  does  not  in  the  least  affect  th^  state  of 
the  controversy  we  are  upon — concerning  the  true  nature  and 
tendency  of  the  state  in  which  mankind  come  into  the  world — 
whether  grace  prevents  the  fatal  effect  or  no ;  I  trust  none  will 
deny  that  the  proposition  laid  down  is  fully  proved,  9^  agreev 
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able  to  the  word  of  God,  and  Dr.  T.'b  own  words ;  viz.  That 
mankind  are  all  naturally  in  such  a  state  as  is  attended,  with- 
out fail,  with  this  consequence  or  issue,  that  they  universally 
are  the  subjects  of  that  guilt  and  sinfulness^  which  is,  in  effed, 
their  utter  dnd  eternal  ruin,  being  cast  wholly  out  ot  the 
favour  of  God,  and  subjected  to  his  everlasting  wrath  and 


curse. 


SECT.  11. 

It  follows  from  the  proposition  proved  in  the  foregoing  Se^^tion^ 
that  all  Mankind  are  under  the  influence  of  a  prevailing 
effectual  Tendency  in  their  Nature  to  that  sin  and  Wick- 
edness, which  implies  their  utter  and  eternal  Ruin. 

The  proposition  laid  down  being  proved,  the  consequence 
of  it  remains  to  be  made  out,  viz.  That  the  mind  of  man  has  a 
natural  tendency  or  propensity  to  that  event  which  has  been 
shewn  universally  and  infallibly  to  take  place ;  and  that  this  is 
a  corrupt  or  depra:ved  propensity. — I  shall  here  consider  the 
former  part  of  this  consequence,  namely,  Whether  such  an 
universal,  constant,  infallible  event  is  truly  a  proof  of  any  ten- 
dency or  propensity  to  that  event ;  leaving  the  evil  and  corrupt 
nature  of  such  a  propensity  to  be  considered  afterwards. 

If  any  should  say  they  do  not  think  that  its  being  a  thing 
universal  and  infallible  in  event  that  mankind  commit  some 
sin,  is  a  proof  of  a  prevaiHng  tendency  to  sin ;  because  they  do 
good,  and  perhaps  more  good  than  evil :  let  them  remember 
that  the  question  at  present  is  not.  How  much  sin  there  is  a 
tendency  to ;  but,  whether  there  be  a  prevailing  propensity  to 
that  issue  which  it  is  allowed  all  men  do  actually  come  to 
that  all  fail  of  keeping  the  law  perfectly — whether  there  be  not 
a  tendency  to  such  imperfection  of  obedience  as  always  with- 
out fail  comes  to  pass ;  to  that  degree  of  sinfulness,  at  least, 
which  all  fall  into ;  and  so  to  that  utter  ruin  which  that  sin- 
fulness implies  and  infers.  Whether  an  effectual  propensity  to 
this  be  worth  the  name  of  depravity,  because  of  the  good  that 
may  be  supposed  to  balance  it,  shall  be  considered  by  and  by. 
If  all  mankind,  in  all  nations  and  ages,  were  at  least  one  day 
in  their  lives  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  reason,  arid  raving 
mad;  or  that  all,  even  every  individual  person,  once  cut 
their  own  throats,  or  put  out  their  own  eyes ;  it  might  be  an 
evidence  of  some  tendency  in  the  nature  or  natursd  state  of 
mankind  to  such  an  event ;  though  they  might  exercise  reason 
many  more  days  than  they  were  distracted,  and  were  kind  to 
and  tender  of  themselves  oftener  than  they  mortally  and  cruel- 
Iv  wounded  themselves. 
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To  determino  whether  the  unfailing  constancy  of  the 
above-named  event  be  an  evidence  of  tendency,  let  it  be  con- 
sidered, What  can  be  meant  by  tendency^  but  a  prevailing 
liableness  or  exposedness  to  such  or  such  an  event  7  Wherein 
consists  the  notion  of  any  such  thing,  but  some  stated  pre- 
valence or  preponderation  in  the  nature  or  state  of  causes  or 
occasions,  that  is  followed  6y,  and  so  proves  to  be  effectual 
to,  a  stated  prevalence  or  commonness  of  any  particular  kind 
of  effect  ?  Or  something  in  the  permanent  state  of  things, 
concerned  in  bringing  a  certain  sort  of  event  to  pass,  which 
is  a  foundation  for  the  constancy  or  strongly  prevailing  proba- 
bility of  such  an  event  ?  If  we  mean  this  by  tendency,  (and 
I  know  not  what  else  can  be  meant  by  it,  but  this  or  something 
like,)  then  it  is  manifest,  that  where  wo  see  a  stated  preva- 
lence of  any  effect  there  is  a  tendency  to  that  effect  in  the 
nature  and  state  of  its  causes.  A  common  and  steady  effect 
shews  that  there  is  somewhere  a  preponderation,  a  prevailing 
exposedness  or  liableness  in  the  state  of  things,  to  what  comes 
so  steadily  to  pass.  The  natural  dictate  of  reason  shews,  that 
where  there  is  an  effect  there  is  a  cause,  and  a  cause  sufficient 
for  the  effect ;  because  if  it  were  not  sufficient,  it  would  not  be 
effectual ;  and  that  therefore,  where  there  is  a  stated  preva- 
lence of  the  efiect,  there  is  a  stated  prevalence  in  the  cause. 
A  steady  effect  argues  a  steady  cause.  We  obtain  a  notion  of 
tendency,  no  other  way  than  by  observation :  And  we  can 
observe  nothing  but  events:  And  it  is  the  commonness  or  con- 
stancy of  events  that  gives  us  a  notion  of  tendency  in  all  cases. 
Thus  we  judge  of  tendencies  in  the  natural  world.  Thus  wc 
judge  of  die  tendencies  or  propensities  of  nature  in  minerals, 
vegetables,  animals,  rational  and  irrational  creatures.  A  notion 
of  a  stated  tendency  or  fixed  propensity,  is  not  obtained  by 
observing  only  a  single  event.  A  stated  preponderation  in  the 
cause  or  occasion,  is  argued  only  by  a  stated  prevalence  of  the 
effect.  If  a  die  bo  once  thrown  and  it  falls  on  a  particular 
side,  we  do  not  argue  from  hence,  that  thai  side  is  the  heaviest ; 
but  if  it  be  thrown  without  skill  or  care  many  thousands  or 
millions  of  times,  and  it  constantly  falls  on  the  same  side,  we 
have  not  the  least  doubt  in  our  minds  but  that  there  is  some- 
thing ^propensity  in  the  case,  by  superior  weight  of  that  side, 
or  in  some  other  respect.  How  ridiculous  would  he  make 
himself,  who  should  earnestly  dispute  against  any  tendency  in 
the  state  of  things  to  cold  in  the  winter  or  heat  in  the  summer; 
or  should  stand  to  it,  that  although  it  often  happened  that 
water  quenched  fire,  yet  there  was  no  tendency  in  it  to  such  an 
effect? 

In  the  case  we  are  upon,  human  nature,  as  existing  in 
such  an  immense  diversity  of  persons  and  circumstances  and 
never  failing  in  any  one  instance,  of  coming  to  that  i?5rtie^ — 
yryh.  II.  41 
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that  sinfulness,  which  implies  extreme  misery  and  eternal 
ruin — is  as  the  die  often  cast.  For  it  alters  not  the  case  in  the 
least  as  to  the  evidence  of  tendency,  whether  the  subject  of 
the  constant  event  be  an  individual,  or  a  nature  and  kind. 
Thus,  if  there  be  a  succession  of  trees  of  the  same  sort,  pro- 
ceeding one  from  another  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
growing  in  all  countries,  soils,  and  climates,  all  bearing  ill 
&uit ;  it  as  much  proves  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  iktitdf, 
as  if  it  were  only  one  individual  tree  that  had  remained  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  often  transplanted  into  different 
soils,  and  had  continued  to  bear  only  bad  fruit«  So,  if  there 
were  a  particular  family,  which,  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  through  every  remove  to  innumerable  different  countries 
and  places  of  abode,  all  died  of  a  consumption,  or  all  run  dis- 
tracted, or  all  murdered  themselves,  it  would  be  as  much  an 
evidence  of  the  tendency  of  something  in  the  nature  or  con- 
stitution of  that  raccy  as  it  would  be  of  the  tendency  of  some- 
thing in  the  nature  or  state  of  an  individual,  if  some  one  per- 
son had  lived  all  that  time,  and  some  remarkable  event  had 
often  appeared  in  him,  which  he  had  been  the  agent  or  subject 
of  from  year  to  year  and  from  age  to  age,  continually  and  with- 
out fail.* 

Thus  a  propensity  attending  the  present  nature  or  natural 
state  of  mankind,  eternally  to  ruin  themselves  by  sin,  may  cer- 
tainly be  inferred  from  apparent  and  acknowledged  fact — 
And  I  would  now  observe  further,  that  not  only  does  this  fol- 
low from  facts  acknowledged  by  Dr.  T.  but  the  things  he  atserts 
and  the  expressions  which  he  wes^  plainly  implv  that  all  man- 
kind have  such  a  propensity ;  yea,  one  of  the  highest  kind,  a 
propensity  that  is  invincible^  or  a  tendency  which  really  amounts 
to  a  fixed,  constant,  unfailing  necessity.  There  is  a  plain  con- 
fession of  a  propensity  or  proneness  to  sin,  p.  143. — *^  Man 
who  drinketh  in  iniquity  Uke  water;  who  is  attended  with 
so  many  sensual  appetites,  and  so  apt  to  indulge  them. — '^^ 
And   again,  p.  228.     '^  We   are  very  apt,  in  a  world  full 

*  Here  may  be  obeerved  the  weakness  of  that  objection  made  agaiast  the 
^alidi^  of  the  argument  for  a  fixed  propensity  to  sin  from  the  constancy  and  mii- 
Tersah^  of  the  eyent,  that  Adam  smned  in  one  instance  without  a  fixed  propen- 
sity. V^thout  doubt  a  single  event  is  an  evidence  that  there  was  wme  iiiili  or  oc- 
casion of  that  event :  But  the  thing  we  are  speaking  otf  is  %  fixed  cmtat:  Propen- 
sity is  a  tUUd  continued  thing.  We  justly  agree,  that  a  aUdid  ^ed  must  have  a 
sUdedemuef  and  truly  observe,  that  we  obtain  the  notion  of  tendency  or  tMLtdprt* 
ptndtratwn  in  causes,  no  other  way  than  by  observing  a  stated  prevalence  of  a 
particular  kind  of  emct  Bnt  wbio  ever  argues  a  fixMl  propensit]^  firom  a  single 
event  7  And  it  is  not  strange  arguing,  that  because  an  event  which  once  comee 
to  pass  does  not  prove  anj  stated  tendency,  therefore  the  unfiuling  constancT  of 
an  event  is  an  evidence  ofno  such  thing  ?  But  because  Dr.  T.  makes  so  much  of 
this  objection  from  Adam  sinninjg  without  a  propensity,  1  shall  hereafter  eonaider 
it  more  particularly,  in  the  begmning  of  the  9th  section  of  this  chapter;  where 
will  also  be  considered  what  is  objected  from  the/all  of  the  angels. 
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of  temptation,  to  be  deceived  and  drawn  into  sin  by  bodi- 
ly appetites." — If  we  are  very  cqpt  or  prone  to  be  drawn 
into  sm  by  bodily  appetites  and  sinfully  to  indulge  them,  and 
very  apt  or  prone  to  yield  to  temptation  to  sin,  then  we  are 
prone  to  sin ;  for  to  yield  to  temptation  to  sin  is  sinful, — In 
the  same  page  he  shews,  that  on  this  account  and  its  con* 
sequences,  the  case  of  those  who  are  under  a  law  threatening 
death  for  every  sin  must  be  quite  deplorable,  if  they  have  no  re* 
lief  from  the  mercy  of  the  lawgiver.  Which  implies  that  their 
case  is  hopeless  as  to  any  escape  from  death,  the  punishment 
of  sin,  by  any  other  means  than  God^s  mercy.     And  that  im- 

Elies  such  an  aptness  to  yield  to  temptation  as  renders  hope* 
)ss  that  any  of  mankind  should  wholly  avoid  it.  But  he 
speaks  of  it  elsewhere,  over  and  over,  as  truly  impossible^  or 
what  cannot  be  ;  as  in  the  words  before  cited  in  the  last  section 
from  his  note  on  Rom.  v.  20.  where  he  repeatedly  speaks  of 
the  law,  which  subjects  us  to  death  for  every  transgression,  as 
what  CANNOT  oivB  LIFE ;  and  states,  that  if  God  offered  us  no 
other  way  of  salvation,  no  man  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
COULD  be  saved.  In  the  same  place  he  cites  with  approbation 
Mr.*  LocKB^s  words,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  Israelites,  he 
says,  ^'  All  endeavours  after  righteousness  was  lost  labour, 
since  any  one  slip  forfeited  life,  and  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  expect  ought  but  death."  Our  author  speaks  of  it  ss 
impossible  for  the  law  requiring  sinless  obedience  to  give 
life,  not  that  the  law  was  weak  in  itself,  but  through  the  weakness 
of  our  flesh.  Therefore  he  says  he  conceives  the  law  not  to  be 
a  dispensation  suitable  to  the  tnflrmity  of  the  human  nature  in 
its  present  state.  These  things  amount  to  a  full  confession, 
that  the  proneness  in  men  to  sin  and  to  a  demerit  of  and  just 
exposedness  to  eternal  ruin,  is  universally  invincible;  or 
which  is  the  same  thing,  amounts  to  invincible  necessity; 
which  surely  is  the  highest  kind  of  tendency  or  propensity : 
And  that  not  the  less,  for  his  laying  this  propensity  to  our  m- 
firmity  or  weakness,  which  may  seem  to  intimate  some  de- 
fect, rather  than  any  thing  positive :  And  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  best  divines,  that  cJl  sin  originally  comes 
from  a  defective  or  private  cause.  But  sin  does  not  cease 
to  be  sin  justly  exposing  to  eternal  ruin  (as  implied  in  Dr.  T.^s 
own  words)  for  arising  from  infirmity  or  defect ;  nor  does  an 
invincible  propensity  to  sin  cease  to  be  a  propensity  to  such 
demerit  of  eternal  ruin,  because  the  proneness  arises  from  such 
a  cause. 

It  is  manifest,  that  this  tendency  which  has  been  proved, 
does  not  exist  in  any  particular  external  circumstances  that 
persons  are  in  peculiarly  influencing  their  minds  ;  but  is  inher- 
ent, and  is  seated  in  that  nature  which  is  common  to  all  man- 
kind, whicJi  they  carry  with  them  wherever  they  go,  and  still 
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remains  the  same  however  circumstances  may  dififen  For  it 
is  implied  in  what  has  been  proved  and  shewn  to  be  confessed., 
that  the  same  event  comes  to  pass  in  all  circumstances.  In 
God^B  sight  no  man  living  can  be  juitijied  ;  but  all  are  sinners, 
and  exposed  to  condemnation.  This  is  true  of  persons  of  all 
constitutions,  capacities,  conditions,  manners,  opinions  and 
educations ;  in  all  countries,  climates,  nations  and  a^es ;  and 
through  all  the  mightv  changes  and  revolutions  which  have 
come  to  pass  in  the  habitable  world. 

We  have  the  same  evidence  that  the  propensity  in  this  case 
lies  in  the  nature  of  the  subject — and  does  not  arise  from  any 
particular  circumstances — as  we  have  in  any  case  whatsoever ; 
which  is  only  by  the  effecig  appearing  to  be  the  same  in  all 
changes  of  time  and  place,  and  under  all  varieties  of  circum- 
stances. It  is  in  this  way  only  we  judge  that  any  propensities 
which  we  observe  in  mankind,  are  seated  in  their  mature  in  all 
other  cases.  It  is  thus  we  judge  of  the  mutual  propensity  be- 
twixt the  sexes,  or  of  the  aispositions  which  are  exercised  in 
any  of  the  natural  passions  or  appetites,  that  the^  truly  belong 
to  the  nature  of  man ;  because  they  are  observed  m  mankind  in 
general  through  all  countries,  nations  and  ages,  and  in  all  Con- 
ditions. 

If  any  should  say.  Though  it  be  evident  that  there  is  a 
tendencv  in  the  state  of  things  to  this  general  event — that  all 
mankind  should  fail  of  perfect  obedience,  and  should  sin,  and 
incur  a  demerit  of  eternal  ruin ;  and  also  that  this  tendency 
does  not  lie  in  any  distinguishing  circumstances  of  any  parti- 
oular  people,  person  or  age — yet  it  may  not  lie  in  nud^B  nature^ 
but  in  the  general  constitution  and  frame  of  thiB  world.  Though 
the  nature  of  man  may  be  good,  without  any  evil  propensity 
inherent  in  it ;  vet  the  nature  and  universal  state  of  this  world 
may  be  full  of  so  many  and  strong  temptations  and  of  such 
powerful  influence  on  such  a  creature  as  man,  dwelling  in  so 
mfirm  a  body,  &c.  that  the  result  of  the  whole  may  be  a  strong 
and  infallible  tendency  in  such  a  Btate  of  thingB^  to  the  sin  and 
eternal  ruin  of  every  one  of  mankind. 

To  this  I  would  reply,  that  such  an  evasion  will  not  at  all 
avail  to  the  purpose  of  those  whom  I  oppose  in  this  controversy. 
It  alters  not  the  case  as  to  this  question.  Whether  man,  in  his 
present  state,  is  depraved  and  ruined  by  propensities  to  sin.  If 
any  creature  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  proves  evil  in  its  proper 
place,  or  in  the  situation  which  God  has  assigned  it  in  the  uni- 
verse, it  is  of  an  evil  nature.  That  part  of  the  system  is  not 
good,  which  is  not  good  in  its  place  in  the  system  ;  and  those 
inherent  qualities  of  that  part  of  the  system  which  are  not  good, 
but  corru{)t,  in  that  place  are  justly  looked  upon  as  evil  inher- 
ent qualities.  That  propensitv  is  truly  esteemed  to  belong  to 
the  nature  of  any  being,  or  to  oe  inherent  in  it,  that  is  the  ne- 
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eessaiy  consequence  of  its  nature,  considered  together  with  its 
proper  situation  in  the  universal  system  of  existence  ;  whether 
that  propensity  be  ^ood  or  bad.  It  is  the  nature  of  a  stone  to 
be  heavy ;  but  yet  if  it  were  placed,  as  it  might  be,  at  a  distance 
from  this  world,  it  would  have  no  such  quality.  But  being  a 
stone  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  will  have  this  quality  or  tenden- 
cy in  its  proper  place  in  this  world,  where  God  has  made  it,  it 
it  is  properly  looked  upon  as  a  propensity  belonging  to  its  nature. 
And  if  it  be  a  good  propensity  here  in  its  propter  place,  then  it 
is  a  good  quality  of  its  nature ;  but  if  it  be  contrariwise,  it  is 
an  evil  natural  quahty.  So,  if  mankind  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  have  an  universal  effectual  tendency  to  sin  and  ruin  in 
this  world,  where  God  has  made  and  placed  them,  this  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  pernicious  tendency  belonging  to  their  nature. 
There  is  perhaps  scarce  any  such  thing,  in  ^ings  not  indepen- 
dent and  self-existent,  as  anv  power  or  tendency  but  what  has 
some  dependence  on  other  beings,  with  which  they  stand  con- 
nected in  the  universal  system  of  existence.  Propensities  are 
no  propensities  any  otherwise  than  as  taken  with  their  objects. 
Thus  it  is  with  the  tendencies  observed  in  natural  bodies,  such 
as  gravity,  magnetism,  electricity,  die.  And  thus  it  is  with  the 
propensities  observed  in  the  various  kinds  of  animals :  and  thus 
it  is  with  most  of  the  propensities  in  created  spirits. 

It  may  further  be  observed,  that  it  is  exactly  the  same 
thing  as  to  the  controversv  concerning  an  a^eeableness  with 
God^s  moral  perfections  ot  such  a  disposal  of  things — that  man 
should  come  mto  the  world  in  a  depraved  and  ruined  state  by 
a  propensity  to  sin  and  ruin — whether  God  has  so  ordered  it, 
that  this  (M'opensity  should  lie  in  his  nature  considered  aione^  or 
with  relation  to  its  situation  in  the  universe,  and  its  connection 
with  other  parts  of  the  system  to  which  the  Creator  has  united 
it ;  which  is  as  much  of  God^s  ordering  as  man^s  nature  itself, 
most  simply  considered. 

Dr.  T.  (p.  188,  189.)  speaking  of  the  attempt  of  some  to 
solve  the  dimculty  of  God  being  the  author  of  our  nature  and 
yet  that  our  nature  is  polluted,  by  supposing  that  God  makes 
the  soul  pure,  but  unites  it  to  a  polluted  body,  (or  a  body  so 
made  as  tends  to  pollute  the  soul ;)  he  cries  out  of  it  as  weak 
and  insufficient,  and  too  gross  to  be  admitted :  For,  says  he, 
Who  infused  the  soul  into  the  body  ?  And  if  it  is  polluted  by 
being  infused  into  the  body^  Who  is  the  author  and  cause  of  its 
foUution  ?  And  who  created  the  body^  ^c. — But  is  not  the  case 
just  the  same,  as  to  those  who  suppose  that  God  made  the  soul 
pure,  and  places  it  in  a  polluted  world,  or  a  world  tending  by 
its  natural  state  in  ^hich  it  is  made  to  pollute  the  soul,  or  to 
have  such  an  influence  upon  it  that  it  shall  without  fail  be 
polluted  with  sin  and  eternally  ruined  ?  Here  may  not  I  also 
cry  out,  on  as  good  grounds  as  Dr.  T. — Who  placed  the  soul 
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here  in  this  world  ?  And  if  the  world  be  polluted,  or  so  con- 
stituted as  naturally  and  infallibly  to  pollute  the  soul  with  sin. 
Who  is  the  cause  of  this  pollution  ?  And,  who  created  the 
world  ? 

Though  in  the  place  now  cited,  Dr.  T.  so  insists  upon  it, 
that  God  must  be  answerable  for  the  pollution  of  the  soul, 
if  he  has  infused  or  put  the  soul  into  a  body  that  tends  to  pol- 
lute it :  yet  this  is  the  verv  thing  which  he  himself  supposes 
to  be  fact,  with  respect  to  the  soul  being  created  by  God, 
in  such  .  body,  and  in  such  a  world ;  where  he  says, "  We  are 
eg?/,  in  a  world  full  of  temptation,  to  be  drawn  into  sin  by 
bodily  appetites."  And  if  so,  according  to  his  way  of  reason- 
ing, God  must  be  the  author  and  cause  of  this  aptness  to  be 
drawn  into  sin.  Again,  p.  143.  we  have  these  words,  "  Who 
drinketh  in  iniquity  like  wixter  ?  'Who  is  attended  with  $o  many 
sensual  appetites^  and  so  cq)t  to  indulge  them  .^"  In  these  words 
our  author  in  effect  says  the  individual  things  that  he  exclaims 
against  as  so  gross^  viz. — The  tendency  of  the  body,  as  God  has 
made  it,  to  pollute  the  soul  which  he  has  infused  into  it  These 
sensual  appetites  which  incline  the  soul  or  make  it  apt  to  a 
sinful  indulgence^  are  either  from  the  body  which  God  hath 
made,  or  otherwise  a  proneness  to  sinful  indulgence  is  immedi- 
ately and  originally  seated  in  the  soul  itself,  which  will  not  mend 
the  matter. 

I  would  lastly  observe,  that  our  author  insbts  upon  it,  p. 
42,  S.  that  this  lower  world,  in  its  present  state,  ^^  Is  as  it  was, 
when,  upon  a  review,  God  pronounced  it  and  all  its  furniture, 
very  good.  And  that  the  present  form  and  furniture  of  the 
earth  is  full  of  God's  riches,  mercy,  and  goodness,  and  of  the 
most  evident  tokens  of  his  love  and  bounty  to  the  inhabitants.'*' 
If  so,  there  can  be  no  room  for  evading  the  evidences  from 
facts  of  the  universal  infallible  tendency  of  man*s  nature  to  sin 
and  eternal  perdition ;  since,  on  the  supposition,  the  tendency 
to  this  issue  does  not  lie  in  the  general  constitution  and  frame 
of  this  world,  which  God  hath  made  to  be  the  habitation  of 
mankind. 
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SECT.  III. 

That  propensity  tohich  has  been  proved  to  be  in  the  Nature 
of  aU  Mankind^  must  be  a  very  ertV,  dqn-aved^  and  per- 
nicious Propensity ;  making  it  manifest^  that  the  Soul  of 
Man  as  it  is  by  Nature^  is  in  a.  corrupt^  faUen^  and 
ruined  State;  which  is  the  other  Part  of  the  Conse* 
quence  drawn  from  the  Proposition  laid  down  in  the  first 
Section. 

The  question  to  be  considered  in  order  to  determine 
whether  man's  nature  be  depraved  and  ruined^  is  not,  Whether 
he  is  inclined  to  perform  as  many  good  deeds  as  bad  ones  ? 
But  to  which  of  these  two  he  preponderates  in  the  frame  of  his 
heart  and  the  state  of  his  nature,  a  state  of  innocence  and 
righteousness^  and  favour  with  God;  or  a  state  of  sin^  guilti- 
ness^ and  abhorrence  in  the  sight  of  God  ? — Persevering  sinless 
righteousness,  or  else  the  guilt  of  sin,  is  the  alternative  on  the 
decision  of  which  depends — according  to  the  nature  and  truth 
of  things,  as  they  Ire  in  themselves,  and  according  to  the  rule 
of  right  and  of  perfect  justice — man  being  approved  and  ac- 
cepted of  his  Maker  and  eternally  blessed  as  good ;  or  his  be- 
ing rejected  cmd  cursed  as  bad.  And  therefore  the  determina- 
tion of  the  tendency  of  man's  heart  and  nature,  with  respect 
to  these  terms,  is  that  which  is  to  be  looked  at,  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  his  nature  is  good  or  evil,  pure  or  corrupt, 
sound  or  ruined.  If  such  be  man's  nature  and  the  state  of  his 
heart,  that  he  has  an  infallibly  effectual  propensity  to  the  lat- 
ter of  those  terms ;  then  it  is  wholly  impertinent  to  talk  of  the 
innocent  and  kind  actions^  even  of  criminals  themselves^  sur^ 
passing  their  crimes  in  numbers^  and  of  the  prevailing  innocence^ 
good  naiurey  industry^  felicity^  and  cheerfulness  of  the  greater 
part  of  mcmkind.  Let  never  so  many  thousands  or  millions  of 
acts  of  honesty,  good  nature,  &c.  be  supposed ;  yet,  by  the 
supposition,  there  is  an  unfailing  propensity  to  such  moral  evil 
as  in  its  dreadful  consequences  infinitely  outweighs  all  effects 
or  consequences  of  any  supposed  good.  Surely  that  tendency 
which  in  effect  is  an  infallible  tendency  to  eternal  destruction, 
is  an  infinitely  dreadful  and  pernicious  tendency:  And  that 
nature  and  n^ame  of  mind  which  implies  such  a  tende^ncy, 
must  be  an  infinitely  dreadful  and  pernicious  frame  of  mind. 
It  would  be  much  more  absurd  to  suppose,  that  such  a  state  of 
nature  is  not  bad,  under  a  notion  of  men  doing  more  honest  and 
kind  things  than  evil  ones ;  than  to  say  the  state  of  that  ship 
i»good  for  crossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  though  such  as  cannot 
hold  together  through  Ae  voyage,  but  will  mfallibly  founder 
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and  sink,  under  a  notion  that  it  may  probably  co  great  pari  of 
the  way  before  it  sinks,  or  that  it  will  proceed  and  sail  above 
water  more  hours  than  it  will  be  in  sinking  :  Or,  to  pronounce 
that  road  a  good  road  to  go  to  such  a  place,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  plain  and  safe,  though  some  parts  of  it  are  danffer- 
ous  and  certainly  fatal  to  them  that  travel  in  it ;  or  to  call  that 
a  good  propensity,  which  is  an  inflexible  inclination  to  travel  in 
such  a  way. 

A  propensity  to  that  sin  which  brings  God^s  eternal  wrath 
and  curse  (which  has  been  proved  to  belong  to  the  nature  of 
man)  is  evil,  not  only  as  it  is  calamitous  and  sorrowful^  ending 
in  great  natural  evil;  but  as  it  is  odious  and  detestable;  for 
by  the  supposition,  it  tends  to  that  moral  evU  by  which  the 
subject  becomes  odious  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  liable  as  sucb, 
to  be  condemned,  and  utterlv  rejected,  and  cursed  by  him. 
This  also  makes  it  evident,  that  the  state  which  it  has  been 
proved  mankind  are  in  is  a  corrupt  state  in  a  moral  sense^  that 
It  is  inconsistent  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  God,  which  is 
the  rule  of  moral  rectitude  and  goodness.  That  tendency 
which  is  of^KMite  to  what  the  moral  law  requires,  and  prone  to 
that  which  the  moral  law  utterly  forbids  and  eternally  condenms, 
is  doubtless  a  corrupt  tendency,  in  a  moral  i^nse. 

So  that  this  depravity  is  both  odious^  and  bIso  pertncUms^ 
fatal  and  destructive,  in  the.  highest  sense ;  as  inevitably  tending 
to  that  which  implies  man^s  eternal  ruin.  It  shews  that  man« 
as  he  is  by  nature,  is  in  a  deplorable  state,  in  the  highest  sense. 
And  this  proves  that  men  do  not  come  into  the  wond  perfectly 
innocent  m  the  sight  of  God,  and  without  any  just  exposedness 
to  his  displeasure.  For  the  being  by  nature  in  a  lost  and  ruined 
state,  in  the  highest  sense,  is  not  consistent  with  being  by  nature 
in  a  state  of  favour  with  God, 

But  if  any  should  still  insist  on  a  notion  of  men^s  good 
deeds  exceeding  their  bad  ones,  and  that,  seeing  the  good  more 
than  countervails  the  evil,  they  cannot  be  properly  denomina- 
ted evil ;  all  persons  an4  thin^  being  most  properly  denomi- 
nated from  that  which  prevails  and  has  the  ascendant  in  them; 
I  would  say  further.  That  if  there  is  in  man's  nature  a  tenden- 
cy to  guilt  and  ill  desert  in  a  vast  overbalance  to  virtue  and 
merit;  or  a  propensity  to  sin,  the  demerit  of  which  is  so  great, 
that  the  value  and  merit  of  all  the  virtuous  acts  that  ever  he  per- 
forms are  as  nothiiig  to  it ;  then  truly  the  nature  of  man  may  be 
said  to  be  corrupt  and  evil. 

That  this  is  the  true  case,  may  be  demonstrated  by  what 
is  evident  of  the  infinite  heinousness  of  sin  a^nst  Grod,  from 
the  nature  of  things.  The  heinousness  of  this  must  rise  in 
some  proportion  to  the  obligation  we  are  under  to  regard  the 
Divine  Being;  and  that  must  be  in  some  proportion  to  his 
worthiness  of  regard;    which   doubtless  ia  infinitely  beyond 
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the  worthiness  of  any  of  our  fellow-creatures.  But  the  merit 
of  our  respect  or  obedience  to  God  is  not  infinite.  The  merit 
of  respect  to  any  being  does  not  increase,  but  is  rather  dimi- 
nished, in  proportion  to  the  obligations  we  are  under  in  strict 
justice  to  pay  him  that  respect  There  is  no  great  merit  in 
paying  a  debt  we  owe,  and  by  the  highest  possible  obHgations 
in  strict  justice  are  obliged  to  pay ;  but  there  is  great  demerit 
in  refusing  to  pay  it.  That  on  such  accounts  as  these,  there 
is  an  infinite  demerit  in  all  sin  against  God,  which  must  there- 
fore immensely  outweigh  all  the  merit  which  can  be  supposed 
to  be  in  our  virtue,  I  think  is  capable  of  full  demonstration ; 
and  that  the  futility  of  the  objections  which  some  have  made 
against  the  ar^ment  might  most  plainly  be  demonstrated. 
But  I  shall  omit  a  particular  consideration  of  the  evidence  of 
this  matter  from  the  nature  of  things,  as  I  study  brevity,  and 
lest  any  should  cry  out,  metaphysics !  as  the  manner  of  some 
is,  when  any  argument  is  handled  against  a  tenet  they  are 
f(Hid  of  with  a  close  and  exact  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
things.  And  this  is  not  so  necessary  in  the  present  case,  in  as 
much  as  the  point  asserted — ^that  he  who  commits  any  one  sin 
has  guilt  and  ill  desert  so  great,  that  the  value  and  merit  of  all 
the  good  which  it  is  possible  he  should  do  in  his  own  life  is 
as  nothing  to  it — is  not  only  evident  by  metaphysics^  but  is 
plainly  demonstrated  by  what  has  been  shewn  to  he  fact ^  with 
respect  to  God^s  own  constitutions  and  dispensations  towards 
mankind.  Thus,  whatever  acts  of  virtue  and  obedience  a  man 
performs,  vet  if  he  trespasses  in  one  point,  is  guilty  of  any,  the 
least  sin,  ne — according  to  the  law  of  God,  and  so  according 
to  the  exact  truth  of  things  and  the  proper  demerit  of  sin — 
is  exposed  to  be  wholly  cast  out  of  favour  with  God  and  sub- 
jected to  his  curse,  to  be  utterly  and  eternally  destroyed.  This 
has  been  proved ;  and  shown  to  be  the  doctrine  which  Dr.  T« 
abundantly  tecu^hes. 

But  how  can  it  be  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things  and 
exactly  consonant  to  everlasting  truth  and  righteousness,  dius 
to  deal  with  a  creature  for  the  least  sinfiil  act,  though  he 
should  perform  ever  so  many  thousands  of  honest  and  jirirtuous 
acts,  to  countervail  the  evil  of  that  sin  ?  Or  how  can  it  be 
agreeable  to  the  exact  truth  and  real  demerit  of  things,  thus 
i^oUy  to  cast  off*  the  deficient  creature  without  any  regard  to 
the  merit  of  all .  his  good  deeds,  unless  that  be  in  truth  the 
case,  that  the  value  and  merit  of  all  those  good  actions  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  heinousness  of  the  least  sin?  If  it  were 
not  so,  one  would  think  that  however  the  offending  person 
might  have  some  propet  punishment,  yet  seeing  there  is  so 
much  virtue  to  lay  in  the  balance  against  the  guilt,  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things  that  he  should  find  some 
favour,  and  not  be  altogether  rejected  and  made  the  sul^ect 
TOL.  ir.  43 
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of  perfect  and  eternal  destruction ;  and  thus  no  account  at  all 
be  made  of  all  bis  virtue,  so  much  so  as  to  procure  him  the 
least  relief  or  hope.  How  can  such  a  constitution  represent 
sin  in  its  proper  colours^  and  (iccording  to  its  true  nature  and 
desert^  (as  Dr.  T.  savs  it  does)  unless  this  be  its  true  nature, 
that  it  IS  so  bad,  that  even  in  the  least  instance  it  perfectly 
swallows  up  all  the  value  of  the  sinner^s  supposed  good  deeds, 
let  them  be  ever  so  many.  So  that  this  matter  is  not  left  to 
our  metaphysics  or  philosophy ;  the  great  law^ver  and  infal- 
lible judge  of  the  universe  has  clearly  decided  it  in  the  revela- 
tion he  has  made  of  what  is  agreeable  to  exact  truth,  justice, 
and  the  nature  of  things,  in  his  revealed  law  or  rule  of  righte* 
ousness. 

He  that  in  any  respect  or  decree  is  a  transgressor  of  God^s 
law,  is  a  wicked  man,  yea,  wholly  wicked  in  the  eye  of  the 
law ;  all  his  goodness  being  esteemed  nothing,  having  no  ac- 
count made  of  it,  when  taken  together  with  his  wickedness. 
And  therefore,  without  any  regard  to  his  righteousness,  he  is, 
by  the  sentence  of  the  law,  and  so  by  the  voice  of  truth  and 
justice,  to  be  treated  as  worthy  to  be  rejected,  abhorred,  and 
cursed  for  ever;  and  must  be  so,  unless  grace  interpose  to  co- 
ver his  transgression.  But  men  are  really  in  themselves  what 
thev  are  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  by  the  voice  of  strict  equity 
ana  justice  ;  however  they  may  be  looked  upon  and  tieated 
by  infinite  and  unmerited  mercy. 

So  that  on  the  whole  it  appears  all  mankind  have  an  infal- 
libly effectual  propensity  to  that  moral  evil,  which  infinitely 
outweighs  the  value  of  all  the  good  that  can  be  in  them; 
and  have  such  a  disposition  of  heart,  that  the  obtain  conse- 
(juence  of  it  is  their  being,  in  the  eye  of  perfect  truth  and 
righteousness,  wicked  men.  And  I  leave  all  to  judffe,  whe- 
ther such  a  disposition  be  not  in  the  eye  of  truth  a  amoved 
dispositioa  ? 

Agreeable  to  these  things,  the  scripture  represents  all 
mankind  not  only  as  having  guilt,  but  immense  guilt,  which 
they  can  have  no  merit  or  worthiness  to  countervau.  Such  is 
the  representation  we  have  in  Matt,  xviii.  21.  to  the  end, — 
There,  on  Peter's  enquiring.  How  often  his  brother  should  tres- 
pass against  him  and  he  forgive  Aim,  whether  until  seven  times  ? 
Christ  repHes,  /  say  not  unto  thee^  until  seven  thnes^  but  taaS 
seventy  times  seven ;  apparently  meaning,  that  he  shoold  es- 
teem^ no  number  of  offences  too  many,  and  no  degree  of  in- 
jury it  is  possible  our  neighbour  should  be  guilty  of  towards  us, 
too  ffl'eat  to  be  forgiven.  For  which  this  reason  is  given  in  the 
parable  following,  that  if  ever  we  obtain  forgiveness  and  fa- 
vour with  God,  he  must  pardon  that  guih  and  injury  towards 
his  majesty  which  is  immensely  greater  than  the  greatest  iigu- 
ries  that  evet  men  are  guilty  of  one  towards  anoth^ ;  yea. 
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than  the  sum  of  all  their  injuries  put  together,  let  them  be  ever 
90  manv,  and  ever  so  great ;  so  that  the  latter  would  be  but 
as  an  hundred  pence  to  ten  thousand  talents,  which  immense 
debt  we  owe  to  God  and  have  nothing  to  pay;  which  implies, 
that  we  have  no  merit  to  countervail  any  part  of  our  guilt— 
And  this  must  be,  because  if  all  that  may  be  called  virtue  in 
us  be  compared  with  our  ill  desert,  it  is  in  the  sisht  of  God 
as  nothing  to  it.  The  parable  is  not  to  represent  reter^s  case 
in  particular,  but  that  of  all  that  who  then  were,  or  ever 
should  be,  Christ^s  disciples;  as  appears  by  the  conclusion  of 
the  discourse,  (ver.  35.)  So  likewise  shall  my  heavenly  Father 
do^  if  ye  from  your  hearts  forgive  not  every  one  Ids  brother 
their  trespasses. 

Therefore  how  absurd  must  it  be  for  christians  to  object 
against  the  depravity  of  man's  nature,  a  greater  number  01  in- 
nocent and  kind  actions  than  of  crimes ;  and  to  talk  of  a  pre- 
vailing innocency,  good  nature,  industry,  and  cheerfulness  of 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  ?  Infinitely  more  absurd  than  it 
would  be  to  insist,  that  the  domestic  of  a  prince  was  not  a  bad 
servant,  because  though  sometimes  he  contemned  and  affiront* 
ed  his  master  to  a  ereat  degree,  yet  he  did  not  spit  in  his  master^s 
fisice  so  often  as  he  performed  acts  of  service.  More  absurd 
than  it  would  be  to  affirm,  that  his  spouse  was  a  good  wife  to 
him,  because,  although  she  committed  adultery,  and  that  with 
the  slaves  and  scoundrels  sometimes,  yet  she  did  not  do  this  so 
often  as  she  did  the  duties  of  a  wife.  These  notions  would  be 
absurd,  because  the  crimes  are  too  heinous  to  be  atoned  for  by 
many  honest  actions  of  the  servant  or  spouse  of  the  prince ; 
there  being  a  vast  disproportion  between  the  merit  of  the  one 
and  the  ill  desert  of  the  other :  But  infinitely  less  than  that  be- 
tween the  demerit  of  our  ofiences  against  God,  and  the  value  of 
our  acts  of  obedience. 

Thus  I  have  gone  through  with  my  first  ar^ment ;  having 
shewn  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  laid  down  at 
first,  and  proved  its  consequence.  But  there  are  many  other 
things  that  manifest  a  very  corrupt  tendency  or  disposition  in 
man's  nature  in  his  present  state,  which  I  shall  take  notice  of  in 
the  following  sedions. 
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SECT.  IV. 

The  depraxity  of  Nature  appears  by  a  Propensity  in  all  to  Sin 
immediately^  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  it^  and  to  Sin 
'continually  and  progressively  ^  ana  also  by  the  Remaim  of 
Sin  in  the  best  of  Men. 

The  great  depravity  of  man's  nature  appears,  not  only  in 
that  they  universally  commit  sin  who  spend  any  long  time  in 
the  world ;  but  in  that  men  are  naturally  so  prone  to  sin,  that 
none  ever  fail  of  immediately  transgressmg  God's  law,  and  so 
of  bringing  infinite  §uilt  on  themselves,  and  exposing  them- 
selves to  eternal  perdition,  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  it. 

The  scriptures  are  so  very  express  upon  it,  that  all  man- 
kind, all  fleshy  all  the  worlds  every  man  livings  are  guilty  of 
sin ;  that  it  must  at  least  be  understood,  every  one  capable  of 
active  duty  to  God  or  of  sin  against  him.  There  are  multi- 
tudes in  the  world  who*  have  out  very  lately  begun  to  exert 
their  faculties  as  moral  agents ;  and  so  have  but  jus!  entered 
on  their  state  of  trial  as  acting  for  themselves :  many  thousands 
constantly^  who  have  not  lived  one  month,  or  week,  or  day, 
since  they  have  arrived  at  any  period  that  can  be  assigned  (for 
the  commencement  of  their  agency)  from  their  birth  to  twenty 
years  of  age.  Now — if  there  be  not  a  strong  propensity  in 
men's  nature  to  sin,  that  should,  as  it  were,  hurry  them  on  to 
speedy  transgression,  and  if  they  have  no  guilt  previous  to  their 
personal  sinning — what  should  hinder,  but  that  there  might 
always  be  a  great  numb.r^  who  have  hitherto  kept  themselves 
free  from  sin,  and  have  perfectly  obeyed  God's  law,  and  so  are 
righteous  in  his  sight,  with  the  righteousness  of  the  law  ?  And 
wno,  if  they  should  be  called  out  of  the  world  without  any  long- 
er trial,  as  great  numbers  die  at  all  periods  of  life,  would  be 
justified  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  ?  And  how  then  caait  be  true, 
that  in  God^s  sight  no  man  living  can  be  justifed^  that  no  man 
can  be  just  with  God^  and  that  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  no  flesh 
can  be  justified^  because  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin  ? 
And  what  should  hinder  but  that  there  may  always  be  numy  in 
the  world — who  are  capable  subjects  of  instruction  and  coun- 
sel, and  of  prayer  to  God — for  whom  the  calls  of  God's  word 
to  repentance^  to  seek  pardon  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  and 
to  forgive  others  their  mjuries  because  they  need  that  God  should 
forgive  them,  would  not  be  proper;  and  for  whom  the  Lord's 
prayer  is  not  suitable^  wherem  Christ  dh-ects  all  his  followers  to 
pray  that  God  would  forgive  their  sins^  as  they  forgive  those 
that  trespass  against  them  ? 
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If  there  are  any  in  the  world — though  but  lately  be- 
come capable  of  acting  for  themselves  as  subjects  of  God^s 
law — who  are  perfectly  free  from  sin  ;  such  are  most  likely  to 
be  found  among  the  children  of  christian  parents,  who  give 
them  the  most  pious  education  and  set  them  the  best  exam- 
ples. And  therefore  such  would  never  be  so  likely  to  be  found 
m  any  part  or  age  of  the  world,  as  in  the  primitive  christian 
church,  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  (the  age  of  the  Church's 
greatest  purity)  so  long  after  Christianity  had  been  established 
that  there  had  been  time  for  great  numbers  of  children  to  be 
born,  and  educated  by  those  primitive  christians.  It  was  in  that 
age,  and  in  such  a  part  of  that  age,  that  the  apostle  John  wrote 
his  first  epistle  to  the  christians.  But  if  there  was  then  a  num- 
ber  of  them  come  to  understanding  who  were  perfectly  free 
from  sin,  why  should  he  write  as  he  does  ?  i  John  i.  8,  9,  10, 
If  we  say  that  we  /lave  no  sin^  we  deceive  ourselves^  and  the  truth 
t«  not  inu8.  If  we  confest  our  sins^  he  isfcdthful  cmdjust  to  for- 
give  us  our  sins^  and  to  cleanse  us  from  aU  unrighteousness.  Jfwe 
say  that  we  have  not  sinned^  we  tnake  him  a  liar^  and  the  truth 
is  not  in  us.^ 

Again,  the  reality  and  greatness  of  the  depravity  of  man's 
nature  appears  in  this,  That  he  has  a  prevailing  propensity  to 
be  continually  sinning  against  God.  What  has  been  observed 
above  will  clearly  prove  this.  That  same  disposition  of  nature 
which  is  an  effectual  propensity  to  immediate  sin,  amounts  to  a 
propensity  to  continual  sin.  For  a  being  prone  to  continual  sin- 
ning is  nothing  but  a  proneness  to  immediate  sin  continued. 
Such  appears  to  be  the  tendency  of  nature  to  sin,  that  as  soon 
as  ever  man  is  capable,  it  causes  him  immediately  to  sin,  with. 

*  Ifany  should  object,  that  this  is  an  overstraining  of  things ;  and  that  it  sup- 
(M>se8  a  ^eater  niceneas  and  exactness  than  is  observed  in  scripture  representa- 
tions to  infer  from  these  expressions,  that  all  men  sin  immediately  as  soon  as  ever 
thev  are  capable  of  it.  To  this  I  would  say,  ^at  I  think  the  arguments  used  are 
truly  solid,  and  do  really  and  justlv  conclude,  either  that  men  are  born  guilty, 
and  so  are  chargeable  with  sin  before  they  come  to  act  for  themselves,  or  else 
commit  sin  imraediatelv,  without  the  least  time  intervening,  after  they  are  capa> 
Ue  of  understanding  their  obligations  to  Grod,  and  reflecting  on  themselvea :  and 
that  the  scripture  dearly  determines  there  is  not  one  such  person  in  the  woria,  firee 
lirom  sin.  But  whether  this  be  straining  thinj^  to  too  great  an  exactness  or  not ; 
yet  1  suppose  none  that  do  not  entirely  set  aside  the  sense  of  such  scriptures  as 
have  been  mentioned,  and  deny  those  propositions  which  Dr.  T.  himself  allowa 
to  be  contained  in  some  of  them^  will  deny  they  prove,  that  no  considtrable  Hme 
passes  after  men  are  capable  of  acting  for  themselves,  as  the  subjects  of  God's 
law,  before  they  are  guilty  of  sin ;  because  if  the  time  were  considerable,  it 
would  be  great  enough  to  deserve  to  be  taken  notice  of,  as  an  exception  to  such 
universal  propositions  as,  m  thy  nghJt  shall  no  man  Uving  be  justed,  &o.  And 
if  this  be  allowed,  that  men  are  so  prone  to  sin  that  in  met  all  mankind  do 
sin,  at  it  were,  inunediately,  after  they  come  to  be  capable  of  it,  or  fail  not  to  sin 
eo  soon  that  no  contiderabU  lime  passes  before  they  run  into  transgression  against 
€k>d ;  it  does  not  much  alter  the  case  as  to  the  present  argument  If  the  time 
of  freedom  from  sin  be  so  small  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  notice  in  the  fore- 
mentioned  universal  propositions  of  scripture,  it  is  also  so  small  as  not  to  be 
worthy  of  notice  in  the  present  arguments 
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out  suffering  any  considerable  time  to  pass  without  sin.  Aqd 
therefore,  if  the  same  propensity  be  continued  undiminisbedt 
there  will  be  an  equal  tendency  to  immediate  sinning  again, 
without  any  considerable  time  passing.  And  so  the  same  will 
always  be  a  disposition  still  immediately  to  sin,  with  as  little 
time  passing  without  sin  afterwards  as  at  first.  The  only  rea- 
son  that  can  be  given  why  sinning  must  be  immediate  at  first, 
is  that  the  disposition  is  so  great,  mat  it  will  not  suffer  any  con- 
siderable time  to  pass  without  sin :  and  therefore,  the  same 
disposition  being  continued  in  equal  degree,  without  some  new 
restraint  or  contrary  tendency,  it  will  still  equally  tend  to  the 
same  effect  And  though  it  is  true,  the  propensity  may  be  di- 
minished or  have  restraints  laid  upon  it,  by  the  sracious  dispo- 
sals  of  providence  or  the  mercifiil  influences  of  God^s  spirit  % 
yet  this  is  not  owing  to  nature.  That  strong  propensity  of  na- 
ture by  which  men  ore  so  prone  to  immediate  sinning  at  first, 
has  no  tendency  in  itself  to  a  diminution  ;  but  rather  to  an  m- 
crease^  as  the  continued  exercise  of  an  evil  disposition  in 
repeated  actual  sins,  tends  to  strengthen  it  more  and  more : 
agreeable  to  that  observation  of  Dr.  T.'s,  p.  228.  "  We  are  apt 
to  be  drawn  into  sin  by  bodily  appetites,  and  when  once  we 
are  under  the  government  of  these  appetites,  it  is  at  least  ex- 
ceeding difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  recover  ourselves  by 
the  mere  force  of  reason/'  The  increase  of  strength  of  dis- 
position in  such  a  case  is  as  in  a  falling  body,  the  strength  of 
Its  tendency  to  descend  is  continually  increased,  so  long  as  its 
motion  is  continued.  Not  only  a  constant  commission  of  sin, 
but  a  constant  increase  in  the  habits  and  practice  of  wicked- 
ness, is  the  true  tendency  of  man'*s  depraved  nature,  if  unre* 
strained  by  divine  ^ace  ;  as  the  true  tendency  of  the  nature 
of  an  heavy  body,  if  obstacles  are  removed,  is  not  only  to  fall 
with  a  continual  motion,  but  with  a  constantly  increasing  mo- 
tion. And  we  see  that  increasing  iniquity  is  actually  the  con- 
sequence of  natural  depravity  in  most  men,  notwithstanding 
aU  the  restraints  they  have.  Dispositions  to  evil  are  conunon- 
\y  much  stronger  in  adult  persons,  than  in  children  when  4bey 
first  begin  to  act  in  the  world  as  rational  creatures. 

If  sin  be  such  a  thing  as  Dr.  T.  himself  represents  it,  p. 
69.  ^^  a  thin^  of  an  odious  and  destructive  nature,  the  corrup- 
tion and  rum  of  our  nature,  and  infinitely  hatefiil  to  God; 
then  such  a  propensity  to  continual  and  increasing  sin  must  be 
a  very  evil  disposition.  And  if  we  may  judge  of  the  pemi- 
ciousnessof  an  incUnation  of  nature,  by  the  evil  of  the  effect 
it  naturally  tends  to,  the  propensity  of  man's  nature  must  be 
evil  indeed:  For  the  soul  being  immortsd,  as  Dr.  T.  acknow^ 
ledges,  p.  94.  Sf.  it  will  follow  firom  what  has  been  observed 
above,  that  man  has  a  natural  disposition  to  one  of  these  two 
things ;  either  to  an  increase  of  wickedness  wid^ut  end,  or  tiD 
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wickedness  comes  to  be  so  great,  that  the  capacity  of  his  na- 
ture will  not  allow  it  to  be  greater.  This  being  what  his  wick- 
edness will  come  to  by  its  natural  tendency,  if  divine  grace 
does  not  prevent,  it  may  as  truly  be  said  to  be  the  effect  which 
man's  natural  corruption  tends  to,  as  that  an  acorn  in  a  proper 
soil  truly  tends  by  its  nature  to  become  a  great  tree. 

Again,  That  sin  which  is  remaining  in  the  hearts  of  the 
best  men  on  earth,  makes  it  evident  that  man's  nature  is  cor- 
nipt  as  he  comes  into  the  world.  A  remaining  depravity  of 
heart  in  the  greatest  saints  may  be  argued  from  the  sins  of  most 
of  those  who  are  set  forth  in  scripture  as  the  most  eminent  in- 
stances and  examples  of  virtue  and  piety :  and  is  also  manifest 
from  this,  that  the  scripture  represents  all  God's  children  as 
standing  in  need  of  chastisement  Heb.  xii.  6,  7, 8.  Far  whom 
the  Lard  loveth  he  chasteneth ;  and  tcawrgeth  every  san  wham 
he  receiveih. — What  son  is  Ae,  wham  the  FcUher  chasteneth  not  f 
If  ye  are  without  chastisement^  then  are  ye  bastards^  and  not 
sons.  But  this  is  directly  and  fully  asserted  in  some  places ; 
as  in  Eccles.  vii.  20.  There  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earthy  that 
doeih  good  and  sinneth  not.  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  there 
is  no  man  upon  earth  that  is  so  just,  as  to  have  attained  to  such 
a  degree  of  righteousness  as  not  to  commit  any  sin.  Yea,  the 
apostle  James  speaks  of  all  christians  as  often  sinning,  or  com- 
mitting many  sms  ;  even  in  that  primitive  age  of  the  christian 
-diurch,  an  a^e  distinguished  from  all  others  by  eminent  attain- 
ments in  holmess ;  Jam.  iii.  2.  In  many  things  we  all  offend. 
And  that  there  is  pollution  in  the  hearts  of  all  antecedent  to  all 
means  for  purification,  is  very  plainly  declared  in  Prov.  xx.  9, 
Who  can  say^  I  have  made  my  heart  dean^  I  am  pure  from  my 
sin? 

According  to  Dr.  T.  men  come  into  the  world  wholly  free 
from  sinful  propensities.  And  if  so,  it  appears  from  what  has 
been  already  said,  there  would  be  nothine  to  hinder — but  that 
many,  without  being  better  than  they  are  by  nature,  mi^ht  per- 
fectly avoid  the  commission  of  sin.  But  much  more  might  this 
be  the  case  with  men  after  they  had,  by  care,  diligence,  and  good 
practice,  attained  those  positive  habits  of  virtue  whereby  they 
are  at  a  much  greater  aistance  from  sin  than  they  were  na- 
turally—  :which  this  writer  supposes  to  be  the  case  with  many 
good  men.  But  since  the  scripture  teaches  us  that  the  best 
men  in  the  world  do  often  commit  sin,  and  have  remaining  pol- 
lution of  heart,  this  makes  it  abundantly  evident  that  men,  when 
they  are  no  otherwise  than  they  were  by  nature,  without  any 
of  those  virtuous  attainments,  have  a  sinful  depravity  ;  yea,  must 
have  great  corruption  of  natiu-e. 
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SECT.  V. 

The  deprcwUy  of  Nature  appecars^  in  thai  the  general  consequence 
of  the  State  and  Tendency  of  Man^s  Nature  is  a  much 
greater  degree  of  Sin^  than  Righteousness  ;  not  only  with 
respect  to  value  and  demerit^  but  matter  and  quantity. 

I  have  before  shewn  that  there  is  a  propensity  in  manV 
nature  to  that  sin,  which  in  heinousness  and  ill  desert  immense- 
ly outweighs  all  the  value  and  merit  of  any  supposed  good  that 
may  be  in  him,  or  that  he  can  do.  i  now  proceed  to  say  fixr- 
ther^that  such  is  man^s  nature  in  his  present  state,  that  it  tends 
to  this  lamentable  effect,  that  there  should  at  all  times,  through 
the  course  of  his  life,  be  at  least  much  more  sin  than  righteous- 
ness ;  not  only  as  to  weight  and  value^  but  as  to  matter  and 
measure;  more  disagreement  of  heart  and  practice  from  the  law 
of  God  and  from  the  law  of  nature  and  reason,  than  agreement 
and  conformity.  The  law  of  God  is  the  rule  of  right,  as  Dr.  T. 
often  calls  it.  It  is  the  measure  of  virtue  and  sin  :  so  much 
agreement  as  there  is  with  this  rule,  so  much  is  there  of  recti- 
tude, righteousness,  or  true  virtue,  and  no  more  ;  and  so  much 
disa^eement  as  there  is  with  this  rule,  so  much  sin  is  there. 
Havmg  premised  this,  the  following  things  may  be  here  ob- 
served. 

I.  The  degree  of  disagreement  from  this  rule  of  right  is  to 
be  determined,  not  only  by  the  degree  of  distance  from  it  in  ex- 
cess but  also  in  defect ;  or  in  other  words,  not  only  in  positive 
transgression,  or  doing  what  is  forbidden^  but  also  in  withholding 
what  is  required.  The  divine  Lawgiver  does  as  much  prohibit 
the  one  as  the  other,  and  does  as  much  charge  the  latter  as  a 
sinful  breach  of  his  law,  exposing  to  his  eternal  wrath  and 
curse,  as  the  former.  Thus  at  the  day  of  judgment,  as  de- 
scribed, Matth.  XXV.  The  wicked  are  condemned  as  cursed  to 
everlasting  fre^  for  their  sin  in  defect  and  omission  ;  /  uhA  cm 
hungered^  cmd  ye  gave  me  no  meat^  4^.  And  the  case  is  thus, 
not  only  when  the  defect  is  in  word  or  behaviour,  but  in  the 
inward  temper  and  exercise  of  the  mind.  1  Cor.  xvi.  22.  If 
any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  let  Mm  be  Anathema 
Marcmatha.  Dr.  T.  speaking  of  the  sentence  and  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  {Matth.  xxv.  41 ,  46.)says,  p.  159.  "  It  was  ma- 
nifestly for  WANT  of  benevolence,  love,  and  compassion  to 
their  fellow-creatures,  that  they  were  condemned.*'  And 
elsewhere,  as  was  observed  before,  he  says,  that  the  law  of 
God  extends  to  the  latent  principles  of  sin  to  forbid  them,  and 
to  condemn  to  eternal  destruction  for  them.  And  if  so,  it 
doubtless  also  extends  to  the  inward  principles  of  holiness,  to 
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require  them,  and  in  like  manner  to  condenm  them  for  the  want 
of  them. 

II.  The  sum  of  our  duty  to  God  required  in  his  law,  is 
LOVE  ;  taking  love  in  a  large  sense,  for  the  true  regard  of  our 
hearts  to  God,  implv'mg  esteem,  honour,  benevolence,  grati- 
tude, complacence,  &;c.  This  is  not  only  vei^  plain  by  the 
scripture,  but  it  is  evident  in  itself.  The  sum  of  what  the  law 
of  God  requires,  is  doubtless  obedience  to  that  law:  No  law 
can  require  more  than  that  it  be  obeyed.  But  it  is  manifest, 
that  obedience  is  nothing,  any  otherwise  than  as  a  testimony 
of  the  respect  of  our  hearts  to  God :  Without  the  heart,  man's 
external  acts  are  no  more  than  the  motions  of  the  limbs  of  a 
wooden  image :  have  no  more  of  the  nature  of  either  sin  or 
righteousness.  It  must  therefore  needs  be,  that  love  to  God^ 
the  respect  of  the  heart,  must  be  the  sum  of  the  duty  required 
in  his  Jaw. 

III.  It  therefore  appears  from  the  premii^es,  that  whoso- 
ever withholds  more  of  that  love  or  respect  of  heart  from 
God  which  his  law  requires,  than  he  anords,  heis  more  sin 
than  righteousness.  Not  only  he  that  has  less  divine  love  than 
passions  and  affections  which  are  opposite ;  but  also  he  that 
4oes  not  love  God  half  so  much  as  he  ought  or  has  reason  to 
do,  has  iustly  more  wrong  than  right  imputed  to  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  reason ;  he  has  more 
irregularity  than  rectitude,  with  regard  to  the  law  of  love. 
The  sinful  disrespect  of  his  heart  towards  God  is  greater  than 
his  respect  to  him. 

But  what  considerate  person  is  there,  even  among  the 
more  virtuous  part  of  mankind,  but  would  be  ashamed  to  say 
and  profess  before  God  or  men,  that  he  loves  God  half  so 
much  as  he  ought  to  do ;  or  that  he  exercises  one  half  of  that 
esteem,  honour  and  gratitude  towards  God,  which  would  be 
altogether  becoming  him ;  considering  what  God  is,  and  what 
great  manifestations  he  has  made  of  his  transcendent  excellency 
and  goodness,  and  what  benefits  he  receives  from  him  ?  And 
if  few  or  none  of  the  best  of  men  can  with  reason  and  truth 
make  even  such  a  profession,  how  far  from  it  must  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  be  ? 

The  chief  and  most  fundamental  of  all  the  commands'  of 
the  moral  law  requires  us  to  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our 
heartt^  aud  with  aU  our  soids^  with  all  our  strength,  and  ail  our 
miiid :  that  is  plainly,  with  all  that  is  within  us,  or  to  the  utmost 
capacity  of  our  nature.  God  is  in  himself  worthy  of  infinitely 
{greater  love  than  any  creature  can  exercise  towards  him; 
love  equal  to  his  perifections,  which  are  infinite.  God  loves 
himself  with  no  greater  love  than  he  is  worthy  o^  when  he 
loves  himself  infinitely  ;  but  we  can  give  to  God  no  more  than 
w^e  hctve.    Therefore  if  we  give  him  so  muchy  if  wo  love  hi(n,tQ 
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the  utmost  extent  of  the  faculties  of  our  nature,  we  are  excused. 
But  when  what  i9  proposed  is  only  that  we  should  love  him 
as  much  as  our  capacity  will  allow^  all  excuse  of  want  of  cc^a- 
city  ceases,  and  obluration  takes  hold  of  us ;  and  we  are  doubt- 
less obliged  to  love  Uod  to  the  utmost  of  vfhat  is  possible  for  us, 
with  such  foculties  and  such  opportunities  and  advantages  to 
know  God,  as  we  have.  And  it  is  evidently  implied  in  this 
great  commandment  of  the  law,  that  our  love  to  God  should  be 
so  great,  as  to  have  the  most  absolute  possession  of  all  the  soul, 
and  the  perfect  government  of  all  the  principles  and  springs  of 
action  that  are  m  our  nature. 

Though  it  is  not  easy  precisely  to  fix  the  limits  of  man's 
capacity  as  to  love  to  God;  yet  in  general  we  may  determine, 
that  his  capacity  of  love  is  co-extended  with  his  capacity  of 
knowledge:  The  exercise  of  the  understanding  opens  the 
way  for  the  exercise  of  the  other  faculty.  Now,  though  we 
cannot  have  any  proper  positive  understanding  of  God'^s  infi- 
nite excellency ;  yet  the  capacity  of  the  human  understanding 
h  very  great,  and  may  be  extended  far.  It  is  needless  to 
dispute  how  fiur  man's  knowledge  may  be  said  to  be  strictly 
comprehensive  of  thines  that  are  very  great,  as  of  the  extent 
of  the  expanse  of  the  heavens,  &c.  The  word  comprehensive 
seems  to  be  ambiguous.  But  doubtless  we  are  capable  of 
some  proper  positive  understanding  of  the  greatness  of  these 
things,  in  comparison  of  other  things  that  we  know.  We 
are  capable  of  some  clear  understanding  of  the  greatness  or 
considerableness  of  a  whole  nation ;  or  of  the  whole  world  of 
mankind,  as  vastly  exceeding  that  of  a  particular  person  or 
fiimily.  We  can  positively  understand,  that  the  whole  globe 
of  the  earth  is  vastly  greater  than  a  particular  hill  or  moun- 
tain. And  can  have  some  good  positive  apprehension  of  the 
starry  heavens,  as  so  greatly  exceeding  the  globe  of  the  earth 
that  the  latter  is  as  it  were  nothing  to  it  So  the  human  faculties 
are  capable  of  a  real  and  clear  understanding  of  the  greatness, 
fflory,  and  goodness  of  God,  and  of  our  dependence  upon  him, 
ttom  the  manifestations  which  God  has  made  of  himself  to 
mankind,  as  being  beyond  all  expression  above  that  of  the 
most  excellent  human  friend  or  earthly  object  And  so  we 
are  capable  of  esteem  and  love  to  God,  which  shall  be  pro- 
portionable, much  exceeding  that  which  we  have  to  any  crea- 
ture. 

These  things  may  help  us  to  form  some  judgment,  how 
tastly  the  generality  of  mankind  fall  below  their  duty,  with 
respect  to  love  to  God ;  yea,  how  far  they  are  from  coming 
lialf  way  to  that  height  of  love  which  is  agreeable  to  the  rule 
of  riflht.  Surely  if  our  esteem  of  God,  desires  after  him,  and 
delist  in  him,  were  such  as  become  us,  considering  the  things 
fT>rejnentioned,  they  would  exceed  our  regard  to  other  thing^s 
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as  the  heavens  are  high  above  the  earth,  and  would  svirallow  up 
all  other  affections  like  a  deluge.  But  how  far,  how  exceecU 
in§  far,  are  the  generality  of  the  world  from  any  appearance  of 
being  influenced  and  governed  by  such  a  degree  of  divine  love 
as  this ! 

If  we  consider  the  love  of  God  with  respect  to  one  ex- 
ercise of  it,  gratitude^  how  far  indeed  do  the  generality  of 
mankind  come  short  of  the  rule  of  right  and  reason  in  this ! — 
If  we  consider  how  various,  innumerable,  and  vast  the  benefits 
we  receive  from  God,  how  infinitely  ffreat  and  wonderfiil  that 
grace  which  is  revealed  and  offered  to  them  who  Uve  under 
the  gospel — ^in  that  eternal  salvation  which  is  procured  by  God 
giving  his  only  begotten  Son  to  die  for  sinners — and  also  how 
imworthy  we  are  all,  deserving  (as  Dr.  T.  confesses)  eternal 
perdition  under  God^s  wrath  and  curse — ^how  great  is  the  gra- 
titude  that  would  become  us,  who  are  the  subjects  of  so  many 
and  great  benefits.  What  grace  is  this  towards  poor  sinfiil 
lost  mankind,  set  before  us  in  so  affecting  a  manner,  as  in  the 
extreme  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  who  was  carried  through 
those  pains  by  a  love  stronger  than  death,  a  love  that  conquer- 
ed those  mighty  agonies,  a  love  whose  length  and  breadth, 
and  depth  and  height,  passes  knowledge  ?  But  oh  !  what 
poor  returns  !  How  little  the  gratitude !  How  low,  how 
cold  and  inconstant  the  affection  in  the  best,  compared 
with  the  obligation!  And  what  then  shall  be  said  of  the 
gratitude  of  the  generality  ?  Or  rather,  who  can  express  the 
mgratitude  ? 

If  the  greater  part  of  them  who  are  called  christians,  were 
no  enemies  to  Christ  in  heart  and  practice,  were  not  governed 
by  principles  opposite  to  him  and  his  gospel,  but  had  some 
real  love  and  gratitude  ;  yet  if  their  love  falls  vastly  short  of 
the  obligation,  or  occasion  given,  they  are  guilty  of  shameful 
and  odious  ingratitude.  As  when  a  man  has  been  the  subject 
of  some  instance  of  transcendent  generosity,  whereby  he  has 
been  relieved  from  the  most  extreme  calamity,  and  brought 
into  very  opulent,  honourable  and  happy  circumstances  by  a 
benefactor  of  excellent  character ;  and  yet  expresses  no  more 
gratitude  on  such  an  occasion  than  would  be  requisite  for 
some  kindness  comparatively  infinitely  small,  he  may  justly  fall 
under  the  imputation  of  vile  mithankfulness,  and  of  much 
more  ingratitude  than  gratitude ;  though  he  may  have  no  ill 
will  to  his  benefactor ;  or  no  positive  affection  of  mind  con- 
trary to  thankfulness  and  benevolence.  What  is  odious  in  him 
is  his  defect^  whereby  he  falls  so  vastly  below  his  duty. 

Dr.  TuRNBULL  abundantly  insists,  that  the  forces  of  the 
affections  naturally  in  man  are  well  proportioned ;  and  ofien 

Suts  a  question  to  this  purpose — How  man^s  nature  could 
ave  been  better  constituted  m  this  respect  ?    How  4l«  affc^» 
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tions  of  his  heart  could  have  been  better  proportioned  ?  I  will 
^now  mention  one  instance  out  of  many  that  might  be  mention- 
ed. Man,  if  his  heart  were  not  depraved,  might  have  had.  a 
disposition  to  gratitude  to  God  for  hisgoodnegs^  in  proportion 
to  his  disposition  to  anger  towards  men  for  their  injuries.  When 
I  say  in  proportion,  1  mean  considering  the  greatness  and 
number  of  favours  and  injuries,  and  the  degree  in  which  the 
one  and  the  other  are  unmerited,  and  the  benefit  received  by 
the  former,  and  the  damage  sustained  by  the  latter.  Is  there 
not  an  apparent  and  vast  difference  and  inequality  in  the  dis- 
positions to  these  two  kinds  of  affection,  in  the  generality  of 
both  old  and  young,  adult  persons  and  little  children  ?  How 
ready  is  resentment  for  injuries  received  from  men  ?  And  how 
easily  is  it  raised  in  most,  at  least  to  an  equality  with  the  de- 
sert? And  is  it  so  with /espect  to  gratitude  for  benefits  Ve-  * 
ceived  from  God,  in  any  degree  of  comparison  ?  Dr.  Turn- 
bull  pleads  for  the  natural  disposition  to  anger  for  injuries,  as 
being  good  and  useful.  But  surely  gratitude  to  God,  if  we 
were  inclined  to  it,  would  be  at  least  as  good  and  useful  as  the 
other. 

How  far  the  generality  of  mankind  are  from  their  duty^ 
With  respect  to  love  to  God,  will  further  appear,  if  we  consi-* 
der,  that  wc  ore  obliged  not  only  to  love  him  with  a  love  of 
gratitude  for  benefits  received ;   out  true  love  to  God  prima- 
rily consists  in  a  supreme  regard  to  him  for  what  he  is  in 
himself.     The  tendency  of  true  virtue  is  to  treat  every  thing 
OS  it  IS,  apd  according  to  its  irature.     And  if  we  regard  the 
Most  High  aqcording  to  the  infinite  dignity  and  glory  of  his 
nature,  we  shall  esteem  and  love  him  with  all  our  heart  and 
Soul,  and  to  the  utmost  of  the  capacity  of  our  nature,  on  this 
account ;  and  not  primarily  because  he  has  promoted  our  in- 
terest.    If  God  be  infinitely  excellent  in  himself,  then  he  is 
infinitely  lovely  on  that  account ;  or  in  other  words,  infinitely 
worthy  to  be  loved,    And  doubtless,  if  he  be  worthy  to  be 
lov^  /or  this,  then  he  ought  to  be  Joved  for  it.     And  it  is 
manifest^  there   can  be   no   true  love  to   him,  if  he  be   not 
loved  jbr  what  he  is  in  himself.     For  if  we  love  him  not  for 
his  own  sake  but  for  something  else,  then  our  love  is  not  ter- 
minated on  AiiTi,  but  on  something  else,  as  its   ultimate  ob- 
ject    That  is  no  true  value  for  infinite  worth,  which  implies 
no  value  for  that  worthiness  in  itself  considered,  but  only   on 
the  account  of  something  foreigfl.    Our  esteem  of  God  is  fun- 
damentally defective,  if  it  be  not  primarily  for  the  excellency 
of  his  mature,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  valuable  in 
him  in  any  respect.     If  we  love  not  God  because  he  is  what  he 
is,  but  only  because  he  is  profitable  to  us,  in  truth  we  love  him 
not  at  all :   If  we  &Q^m  to  love  him,  our  love  is  not  to  him,  but 
lo  something  else. 
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And  now  1  must  leave  it  to  every  one  to  judge  for  himself, 
from  his  own  opportunities  of  observation  and  information  eon- 
cernins  mankind,  how  little  there  is  of  this  disinterested  love  to 
God,  this  pure  divine  affection,  in  the  world.  How  very  little 
indeed  in  comparison  of  other  affections  altogether  diverse^ 
which  perpetually  ur^e>  actuate  and  (govern  mankind,  and  keep 
the  world,  through  all  nations  and  ages,  in  a  continual  agita- 
tion and  commotion  !  This  is  an  evidence  of  an  horrid  con- 
tempt of  God.  It  would  justly  be  esteemed  a  great  instance 
of  dist'espect  and  contempt  of  a  prince,  if  one  of  his  subjects 
when  he  came  into  his  house,  should  set  him  below  his  meanest 
dave.  But  in  setting  the  infinite  Jehovah  below  earthly  objects 
%id  enjoyments,  men  degrade  him  below  those  things,  between 
which  and  him  there  is  an  infinitely  greater  distance,  than  be- 
tween the  highest  earthly  potentate  and  the  most  abject  of  mor- 
tals. Such  a  conduct  as  the  generality  of  men  are  guilty  of  towards 
God,  continually  and  through  all  ages,  in  innumerable  respects, 
would  be  accounted  the  most  vile  contemptuous  treatment  of 
a  fellow-creature  of  distinguished  dignity.  Particularly  men^s 
treatment  of  the  offers  God  makes  of  himself  to  them  as  their 
friend,  their  father,  their  God,  and  everlasting  portion ;  their 
treatment  of  the  exhibitions  he  has  made  of  his  unmeasurable 
love  and  the  boundless  riches  of  his  grace  in  Christ,  attended 
with  earnest  repeated  calls,  counsels,  expostulations,  and  in- 
treaties  :  as  also  of  the  most  dreadful  threatenings  of  his  eter- 
nal displeasure  and  vengeance. 

Before  I  finish  this  section^  it  may  be  proper  to  say  sotoie* 
thing  in  reply  to  an  objection  some  may  be  ready  to  make 
against  the  force  of  this  argument — that  men  do  not  come 
half-way  to  that  degree  of  love  to  God,  which  becomes  them 
and  is  their  duty.  The  objection  is  this  t  That  the  argument 
seems  to  prove  too  much,  in  that  it  will  prove,  that  even  good 
men  themselves  have  more  sin  than  holiness  ;  which  also  has 
been  supposed.  But  if  this  were  true  it  would  follow,  that 
sin  is  the  prevalent  principle  even  in  good  men,  and  that  it  is 
the  principle  which  has  the  predominancy  in  the  heart  and 
practice  of  the  truly  pious ;  which  is  plainly  contrary  to  the 
word  of  God. 

I  answer,  If  it  be  indeed  so,  that  there  is  more  sin,  con- 
sisting in  defect  of  requbed  holiness,  than  there  is  of  holiness 
in  good  men  in  this  world  ;  yet  it  will  not  follow  that  sin  has 
the  chief  government  of  their  heart  and  practice,  for  two 
reasons. 

1.  They  may  love  God  more  than  other  things,  and  yet 
diere  may  not  be  so  much  love,  as  there  is  want  of  due  love ; 
or  in  other  words,  they  may  love  God  more  than  the  world, 
-«md  therefore  the  love  of  God  may  be  predominant,  and  yet 
may  not  love  God  near  half  so  much  as  they  ought  to  do. 
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This  need  not  be  esteemed  a  paradox :  A  person  may  love  a 
father,  or  some  great  friend  and  benefactor,  of  a  very  excel-* 
lent  character,  more  than  some  other  object,  a  thousand  times 
less  worthy  of  his  esteem  and  affection,  and  yet  love  him  ten 
times  less  than  he  ought ;  and  so  be  chargeable,  all  things 
considered,  with  a  deficiencv  in  respect  and  gratitude  that  is 
very  unbecoming  and  hateful.  If  love  to  God  prevails  above 
the  love  of  other  things,  then  vurtue  will  prevail  above  evil 
affections,  or  positive  principles  of  sin  ;  by  which  principles  it 
is,  that  sin  has  a  positive  power  and  influence.  For  evil  affec- 
tions radically  consist  in  inordinate  love  to  other  things  be- 
sides God :  And  therefore,  virtue  prevailing  beyond  these, 
will  have  the  governing  influence.  The  predominance  of  4|ie 
love  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  good  men,  is  more  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  object  loved,  and  the  nature  of  the  principle  of  true 
love,  than  the  degree  of  the  principle.  The  object  is  one  of 
supreme  loveliness ;  immensely  above  all  other  objects  in 
worthiness  of  regard  ;  and  it  is  by  such  a  transcendent  excel- 
lency, that  he  is  God  and  worthy  to  be  regarded  and  adored 
as  God :  And  he  that  truly  loves  God,  loves  him  as  God.  True 
love  acknowledges  him  to  be  divinely  and  supremely  excel- 
lent ;  and  must  arise  from  some  knowledge,  sense,  and  convic- 
tion of  his  worthiness  of  supreme  respect :  And  though  the 
sense  and  view  of  it  may  be  very  imperfect,  and  the  love  that 
arises  from  it  in  like  manner  imperfect ;  yet  if  there  be  any  re- 
alising view  of  such  divine  excelljancy,  it  must  cause  the  heart 
to  respect  God  above  all. 

2.  Another  reason  why  a  principle  of  holiness  maintains 
the  dominion  in  the  hearts  of  good  men,  is  the  nature  of  the 
covenant  of  ffrace,  and  the  promises  of  that  covenant,  on 
which  true  Christian  virtue  relies,  and  which  engage  God^ 
strength  and  assistance  to  be  on  its  side,  and  to  help  it  against 
its  enemy,  that  it  may  not  be  overcome.  The  just  live  by  faith. 
Hohness  in  the  Christian  or  his  spiritual  life,  is  madntsdned  as 
it  has  respect  by  faith  to  its  author  and  finisher,  and  derives 
strength  and  emcacy  from  the  divine  fountain,  and  by  this 
means  overcomes.  For,  as  the  apostle  says.  This  is  the  victory 
that  overcomes  the  world,  even  our  faith.  It  is  our  faith  in  him 
who  has  promised  never  to  leave  nor  forsake  his  people ;  not 
to  forsake  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  nor  suffer  his  people  to 
be  tempted  above  their  ability  ;  that  his  grace  shall  be  sufficient 
for  them,  his  strength  be  made  perfect  in  weakness  ;  and  that 
where  he  has  begun  a  good  work  he  will  carry  it  on  to  the  day 
of  Christ. 
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SECT.  VI. 

The  Corruptian  of  Man's  Nature  appears  by  its  Tendency,  in 
its  present  State,  to  an  extreme  Degree  of  FoUy  and  Stu- 
pidity in  Matters  of  Religion. 

It  appears  that  man^s  nature  is  greatly  depraved,  by  an  ap- 
parent proneness  to  an  exceeding  stupidity  and  sottishness  in 
those  thin^  wherein  his  duty  and  main  interest  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned. I  shall  instance  in  two  things,  viz,  men^s  proneness  to 
idolatry  ;  and  a  general  great  d^regard  of  eternal  things,  in 
them  who  live  under  the  light  of  the  gospef. 

It  is  manifest,  in  the  first  instance,  that  man^s  nature  in  its 
present  state  is  attended  with  a  ereat  propensity  to  forsake  the 
acknowledgment  and  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  to  fall  into 
the  most  stupid  idolatry.  This  has  been  sufficiently  proved 
by  known  fact,  on  abundant  trial-:  Insomuch  as  the  world  of. 
mankind  in  general  (excepting  one  small  people,  miraculously 
delivered  and  preserved)  through  all  nations,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  ages  after  ages,  continued  without  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  the  true  God  and  overwhelmed  in  gross  idolatry, 
without  the  least  appearance  or  prospect  of  its  recovering  itself 
from  so  great  blindness  or  returning  from  its  brutish  principles 
and  customs,  till  delivered  by  divine  grace. 

In  order  to  the  most  just  arming  from  fact,  concerning  the 
tendency  of  man^s  nature,  as  that  is  in  itself,  it  should  be  en- 
quired what  the  event  has  been,  where  nature  has  been  left  to 
itself,  to  operate  according  to  its  own  tendency,  with  least  op 
position  made  to  it  by  any  thing  supernatural ;  rather  than  in 
exempt  places,  where  the  inflnite  power  and  grace  of  God  have 
interposed,  and  extraordinary  means  have  been  used  to  stem  the 
current,  and  bring  men  to  true  religion  and  virtue.  As  to  the 
means  by  which  God's  people  of  old,  in  the  line  of  Abraham, 
were  delivered  and  preserved  from  idolatry,  thev  were  miracu- 
lous and  of  mere  grace.  Notwithstanding  which,  thev  were  of- 
ten relapsing  into  the  notions  and  ways  of  the  heathen ;  and 
when  they  had  backslidden,  never  were  recovered  but  by  divine 
macious  interposition.  And  as  to  the  means  by  which  many 
Gentile  nations  have  been  delivered  since  the  days  of  the  gos- 
pel, they  are  such  as  have  been  wholly  owing  to  the  most  won- 
derful, miraculous,  and  infinite  grace.  God  was  under  no  obli- 
gation to  bestow  on  the  hetithen  world  greater  advantages  than 
they  had  in  the  ages  of  their  gross  darkness ;  as  appears  by  the 
fact,  that  God  actually  did  not,  for  so  long  a  time,  bestow  great- 
er advantages. 
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Dr.  T.  himself  observes,  {Key  p.  1.)  That  in  abota  four 
hundred  years  after  the  flood,  the  generality  of  manhndware 
fallen  into  idolatry.  And  thus  it  was  every  where  through  the 
world,  excepting  among  that  people  that  was  saved  and  pre- 
served by  a  constant  series  of  mirafcles,  through  a  variety  of 
countries^  nations,  and  climates,  great  enough,— ^d  through 
successive  changes,  revolutions,  and  ages,  numerous  emmghio 
be  a  sufficient  trial  of  what  mankind  are  prone  to,  if  there  be 
any  such  thing  as  a  sufficient  trial.  ^     . ,  ,  • 

That  men  should  forsake  the  true  God  for  idols  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  most  astonishing  folly  and  stupidity,  by  God's  own 
testimony,  Jer.  ii^  12, 13.  Be  astonished,  O  ye  hemens,  at  tim, 
and  be  ye  horribly  afraid,  be  ye  very  desolate,  saith  the  Lord  : 
For  my  people  hace  committed  two  evils  ;  they  have  forsaken 
me,  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  have  hewed  out  to  them- 
selves ctstems^  broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no  water.  And 
that  mankind  in  general  did  thus,  so  soon,  after  the  flood,  was 
from  the  evil  propensity  of  their  hearts,  and  because  they  did  not 
like  to  retain  Gok  in  their  knowledge :  as  is  evident  by  Horn. 
i.  28.  And  the  UniversaUty  of  the  effect  shews  that  the  cause 
was  universal,  and  not  any  thing  belonging  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  one,  or  only  some  nations  or  ages,  but  some- 
thing belonging  to  tfiat  nature  which  is  common  to  all  nations 
and  which  remains  the  same  through  all  ages.  And  what 
other  cause  could  this  great  effect  possibly  arise  from,  but  a  de- 

S raved  disposition,  natural  to  all  mankind  ?  It  could  not  arise 
■om  want  of  a  sufficient  capacity  or  means  of  knowledge.  This 
is  in  effect  confessed  on  all  hands.  Dr.  Turnbull  {Chris.  PhiL 
p.  21.)  says:  "The  existence  of  one  infinitely  powerful,  wise, 
and  good  mind,  the  Author,  Creator,  Upholder,  and  Governor 
of  all  things,  is  a  truth  that  lies  plain  and  obvious  to  all  that  will 
but  think."  And  (ibid.  p.  245  :)  "  Moral  knowledge,  which  is 
the  most  important  of  all  knowledge,  may  easily  be  acquired  by 
all  men."  And  again,  (ibid.  p.  292.)  Every  man  by  himself, 
if  he  would  duly  employ  his  mind  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
woria  of  God  about  hmi  or  in  the  examination  of  his  own  frame, 
might  make  very  great  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God.  This  all  men,  generally  speaking,  mi^ht 
do,  with  very  little  assistance ;  for  they  have  all  sufficient  abili- 
ties for  thus  employing  their  minds,  and  have  all  sufficient  time 
for  it."  Mr.  Locke  says,  (Hum.  Und.  p.  iv.  chap.  iv.  p.  242, 
edit  11.)  "Our  own  existence  and  the  sensible  parts  of  the 
universe,  offer  the  proofs  of  a  Deity  so  clearly  and  cogently  to 
our  thoughts,  that  I  deem  it  impossible  for  a  considerate  man  to 
withstand  them.  For  I  judge  it  as  certain  and  clear  a  truth  as 
can  any  where  be  delivered,  that  the  invisible  things  of  God  are 
dearly  seen  from  the  creg-tion  of  the  world,  being  understood  bj 
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the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  godhead/' 
And  Dr.  T.  himself,  (in  p.  78.)  says,  "The  light  given  to  all 
ages  and  nations  of  the  world,  is  sufficient  for  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  their  duty.''  And  (p.  111,112,)  citing  those 
words  of  the  apostle,  Rom.  ii.  14,  15,  he  says, "  This  clearly 
supposes  that  the  Gentiles,  who  were  then  in  the  world,  might 
ha/e  done  the  things  contained  in  the  law  by  nature,  or  their 
natural  power.''  And  in  one  of  the  next  sentences  he  says, 
"  The  apostle,  in  Rom.  i.  19, 20,  21,  affirms  that  the  Gentiles 
had  light  sufficient  to  have  seen  God's  eternal  power  and  god- 
head in  the  works  of  creation ;  and  that  the  reason  why  they 
did  not  glorify  him  as  G^d,  was  because  they  became  vain  in 
their  imaginations,  and  had  darkened  their  foolish  heart ;  so 
that  they  were  without  excuse.  And  in  his  paraphrase  on  those 
verses  in  the  1st  of  Rom.  he  speaks  of  the  very  heathens  that 
were  without  a  written  revelation,  as  having  that  clear  and  evi- 
dent discovery  of  God's  being  and  perfections  that  they  are  in- 
excusable in  not  glorifying  him  suitably  to  his  excellent  nature, 
and  as  the  author  of  their  being  and  enjoyments."  And  (p.  146. 
S.)  he  says,  "  God  affords  every  man  sufficient  light  to  know  his 
duty."  If  all  ages  and  nations  of  the  world  have  sufficient  light 
for  the  knowledge  of  God  and  their  duty  to  him,  then  even  such 
nations  and  ages,  in  which  the  most  brutish  ignorance  and  bar< 
barity  prevailed,  had  sufficient  light,  if  they  nad  but  a  disposi- 
tion to  improve  it ;  and  then  much  more  those  of  the  heathen 
which  were  more  knowing  and  polished,  and  in  ases  wherein 
arts  and  learning  had  made  greatest  advances.  Sut  even  in 
such  nations  and  ages  there  was  no  advance  made  towards  true 
religion;  as  Dr.  Winder  observes,  {Hist,  of  Knowl.  vol.  ii. 
p.  336.)  in  the  following  words  : — The  pagan  religion  degen- 
erated into  greater  absurdity  the  further  it  proceeded  ;  and  it 
prevailed  in  all  its  height  of  absurdity  when  the  Pagan  nations 
were  polished  to  the  height.  Though  they  set  out  with  the  ta- 
lents of  reason,  and  had  solid  foundations  of  information  to 
build  upon,  it  in  fact  proved  that  with  all  their  strengthened 
faculties  and  growing  powers  of  reason,  the  edifice  of  religion 
rose  in  the  most  absurd  deformities  and  disproportions,  and 
gradually  went  on  in  the  most  irrational,  disproportioned,  in- 
congruous systems,  of  which  the  most  easy  dictates  of  reason 
would  have  demonstrated  the  absurdity.  They  were  contrary 
to  all  just  calculations  in  moral  mathematics.  "  He  observes, 
"  that  their  grossest  abominations  first  began  in  Egypt,  where 
was  an  ostentation  of  the  greatest  progress  in  learning  and 
science  :  And  they  never  renounced  clearly  any  of  their  abom- 
inations, or  openly  returned  to  tlie  worship  of  the  one  true  God, 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  to  the  original,  genuine  senti- 
ments of  the  highest  and  most  venerable  antiquity.    The  Pagan 
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religion  continued  in  this  deep  state  of  corruption  to  the  last. 
The  Pagan  philosophers,  and  inquisitive  men,  made  great  im- 
provements in  many  sciences,  and  even  in  morality  itself ;  yet 
the  inveterate  absurdities  of  Pagan  idolatry  remamed  with- 
out remedy.  Every  temple  smoked  with  incense  to  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  other  inanimate  material  luminaries,  and 
earthly  elements,  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mars,  and  Venus,  &c. 
&c.  the  patrons  and  examples  of  almost  every  vice.  He- 
catombs bled  on  the  altars  of  a  thousand  Gods,  as  mad 
superstition  inspired.  And  this  was  not  the  disgrace  of 
our  ignorant  untaught  northern  countries  only ;  but  even  at 
Athens  itself  the  infamy  reigned,  and  circulated  through  all 
Greece^  and  iRnally  prevailed,  amidst  all  their  learning  and 
politeness,  under  the  Ptolemys  m  Egypt^  and  the  Ccesars  at 
Rome.  Now  if  the  knowledge  of  the  pagan  world  in  religion 
proceeded  no  further  than  this ;  if  they  retained  all  their 
deities,  even  the  most  absurd  of  them  all  their  deified  beasts, 
and  deified  men,  even  to  the  last  breath  of  pagan  power :  We 
may  justly  ascribe  the  great  improvements  in  the  world  on 
the  subject  of  religion  to  divine  revelation,  either  vouchsafed 
in  the  beginning  when  this  knowledge  was  competently  clear 
and  copious ;  or  at  the  death  of  paganism,  when  this  light 
shone  forth  in  its  consummate  lustre  al  the  coming  of 
Christ^ 

Dr.  T-  often  speaks  of  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen  world 
as  great  wickedness^  in  which  they  were  wholly  inexcusable ; 
and  yet  often  speaks  of  their  case  as  remediless,  and  of  them 
as  being  dead  in  sin  and  unable  to  recover  themselves.  If  so, 
and  yet  according  to  his  own  doctrine,  every  age,  every  na- 
tion, and  every  man,  had  suflScient  light  afibrded  to  know  God 
and  their  whole  duty  to  him  ;  then  their  inability  to  deliver 
themselves  must  be  a  moral  inability,  consisting  in  a  desperate 
depravity  and  most  evil  disposition  of  heart. 

And  if  there  had  not  been  sufficient  trial  of  the  propensity 
of  the  hearts  of  mankind,  through  all  those  ages  that  passed 
fi-om  Abraham  to  Christ,  the  trid  has  been  continued  down  to 
this  day  in  all  those  vast  regions  of  the  face  of  the  earth  that 
have  remained  without  any  effects  of  the  light  of  the  gospel ; 
and  the  dismal  effect  continues  every  where  unvaried.  How 
was  it  with  that  multitude  of  nations  inhabiting  South  and 
Norih  America?  What  appearance  was  there  wheiv  the  Eu* 
ropeans  first  came  hither,  of  their  being  recovered,  or  recover- 
ing, in  any  degree,  from  the  grossest  ignorance,  delusion,  and 
most  stupid  paganism  ?  And  how  is  it  at  this  day  in  lliose  parts 
of  Africa  and  Asia  into  which  the  light  of  the  gaspe)  has  not 
penetrated  ? 

This  strong  and  universally  prevalent  disposition  of  man*- 
kind  to  idolatry,  of  which  there  has  been  such  grea(  trial  and 
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so  notorious  and  va^t  proof,  in  fact,  is  a  most  glaring  evidence 
of  the  exceeding  depravity  of  the  human  nature  ;  as  it  is  a  pro- 
pensity in  the  utmost  degree  contrary  to  the  highest  end,  the 
main  business,  and  chief  happiness  of  mankind — consisting  in 
the  knowledge,  service,  and  enjoyment  of  the  living  God,  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world — in  the  highest  degree 
contrary  to  that  for  which  mainly  God  gave  mankind  more  un- 
derstanding ihan  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  made  them  wiser 
than  the^fowls  of  heaven  ;  which  was,  that  they  might  be  capa* 
ble  of  the  knowledge  of  God.  It  is  also  in  the  highest  degree 
contrary  to  the  first  and  greatest  commandment  of  the  moral 
law.  That  we  should  have  no  other  Gods  before  Jehovah,  and 
that  we  should  love  and  adore  him  with  all  our  heart,  soul, 
mind,  and  strength.  The  scriptures  are  abundant  in  repre- 
senting the  idolatry  of  the  heathen  world  as  their  exceeding 
wickedness  and  their  most  brutish  stupidity.  They  who  wor- 
ship and  trust  in  idols  are  said  themselves  to  be  like  the  lifeless 
statues  they  worship,  like  mere  senseless  stocks  and  stones.-^ 
(Psalm  cxv.  4 — 8.  and  cxxxv.  15 — 18.) 

A  second  instance  of  the  natural  stupidity  of  mankind  is 
that  great  disregard  of  their  oum  eternal  interest^  which  appears 
so  remarkably,  so  generally  among  them  who  live  under  Jthe 
gospel. 

Mr.  Locke  observes,  {Hum.  Und.  vol.  i,  p.  207.)  "  Were 
the  will  determined  by  the  views  of  good,  as  it  appears  in  con- 
templation greater  or  less  to  the  understanding,  it  could  neAcr 
get  loose  from  the  infinite  eternal  joys  of  heaven,  once  pro- 
posed and  considered  as  possible ;  the  eternal  condition  of  a 
future  state  infinitely  outweighing  the  expectation  of  riches  or 
honour,  or  any  other  worldly  pleasure  which  we  can  propose 
to  ourselves ;  though  we  should  grant  th^se  the  more  probable 
to  be  obtained."  Again,  (p.  328, 229.)  "  He  that  will  not  be 
so  far  a  rational  creature  as  to  reflect  seriously  upon  infinite 
happiness  and  -misery,  must  needs  condemn  himself,  as  not 
making  that  use  of  his  understanding  he  should.  The  rewards 
and  punishments  of  another  life,  which  the  Almiebty  has 
established  as  the  enforcements  of  his  laws,  are  of  weight 
enough  to  determine  the  choice  against  whatsoever  pleasure 
or  pain  this  life  can  shew.  When  the  eternal  state  is  consider- 
ed but  in  its  bare  possibility,  which  nobody  can  make  any 
doubt  of,  he  that  will  allow  exquisite  and  <3ndless  happiness  to 
be  but  the  possible  consequence  of  a  good  life  here,  and  the 
contrary  state  the  possible  reward  of  a  bad  one,  must  own  him- 
self to  judge  very  much  amiss,  if  he  does  not  conclude  that  a 
Tirtuous  life  with  the  certain  expectation  of  everlasting  bliss, 
tvhich  may  come,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  vicious  one,  with  the 
fear  of  that  dreadful  state  of  misery  which  it  is  very  possible 
may  overtake  the  guiltv,  or  at  least  the  terrible  uncertain  hope 
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of  annihilation*     This  is  evidently  so  ;   though  the  virtuous 
life  here  had  nothing  but  pain,  and  the  vicious  continual  plea- 
sure ;  which  yet  is  for  the  most  part  quite  otherwise,  and  wick* 
ed  men  have  not  much  the  odds  to  brag  of,  even  in  their  pre- 
sent possession :    Nay,  all  things  rightly  considered,  have  I 
think  even  the  worst  part  here.     But  when  infinite  happiness 
is  put  in  one  scale  against  infinite  misery  in  the  other ;  if  the 
worst  that  comes  to  the  pious  man,  if  he  mistakes,  be  the  best 
that  the  wicked  man  can  attain  to,  if  he  be  in  the  right ;  who 
can,  without  madness,  ran  the  venture?     Who  in  his  wits 
would  choose  to  come  within  a  possibility  of  infinite  misery  ? 
which  if  he  miss,  there  is  yet  nothing  to  be  got  by  that  ha- 
zard :  Whereas,  on  the  other  side,  the  sober  man  ventures  no- 
thing, against  infinite  happiness  to  be  got,  if  his  expectation 
comes  to  pass/' 

That  disposition  of  mind  which  is  a  propensity  to  act  con- 
trary to  reason,  is  a  depraved  disposition.     It  is  not  because 
the  faculty  of  reason  which  God  has  given  to  mankind  is  not 
sufficient  fully  to  discover  to  them,  that  forty,  sixty,  or  an  hun- 
dred years,  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  of  eternity — infinitely 
less  than  a  second  of  time  to  an  hundred  years — that  the  great- 
est worldly  prosperity  is  not  treated  with  the  most  perfect  dis- 
regard, in  all  cases  where  there  is  any  degree  of  competition  of 
earthly  things,  with  salvation  from  exquisite,  eternal  misery, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  everlasting  glorjr  and  felicity.     But  is  it 
a  matter  of  controversy,  whether  men  in  general  shew  a  strong 
disposition  to  act  far  otherwise,  firom  their  infancy  till  death 
sensibly  approaches  ?    In  things  that  concern  their  temporal 
interest,  they  easily  discern  the  difierence  between  things  of  a 
long  and  short  continuance.     It  is  no  hard  matter  to  convince 
men  of  the  difierence  between  being  admitted  to  the  accom- 
modations and  entertainments  of  a  convenient,  beautifiil,  well- 
fiunished  habitation,  and  to  partake  of  the  provisions  and  pro- 
duce of  a  plentiful  estate  for  a  day,  or  a  night ;  and  having  all 
given  them  and  settled  upon  them  as  their  own,  to  possess  as 
long  as  they  live,  and  to  be  thens  and  their  heirs  for  ever. 
There  would  be  no  need  of  preaching  sermons,  and  spending 
strength  and  life  to  convince  them  of  the  difierence.     M«i 
know  how  to  adjust  things  in  then-  dealinffs  and  contracts  one 
with  another,  according  to  the  length  of  time  in  which  any 
thing  agreed  for  is  to  be  used  or  enjoyed.     In  temporal  affcurs, 
they  are  sensible  that  it  concerns  them  to  provide  for  fvture 
tune  as  well  as  for  the  present.    Thus  common  prudence  teach- 
es them  to  take  care  m  summer  to  lay  up  for  winter ;  yea,  to 
provide  a  fund,  or  an  estate,  whence  they  may  be  supplied  for 
a  long  time  to  come.    And  not  only  so,  but  they  are  forward 
to  spend  and  be  spent,  in  order  to  provide  for  then-  chiklren 
after  they  are  dead ;  though  it  be  quite  uncertain,  who  shall 
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enjoy  what  they  lay  up^  after  they  have  left  the  world.  And 
if  their  children  should  have  the  comfort  of  it  as  they  desire, 
they  will  DOt  partake  with  them  in  that  comfort,  or  haVe  any 
portion  in  any  thing  under  the  sun.  In  things  which  relate  to 
men^s  temporal  interest,  they  seem  very  sensible  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life,  especially  of  the  lives  of  others ;  and  to  make 
answerable  provision  for  the  security  of  their  worldly  interest, 
that  no  considerable  part  of  it  may  rest  only  on  so  uncertain  a 
foundation,  as  the  hfe  of  a  neighbour  or  friend  Common  dis- 
cretion leads  them  to  take  good  care  that  their  outward  pos- 
sessions be  well  secured  by  a  good  and  firm  title.  In  worldly 
concerns,  men  discern  their  opportunities,  and  are  careful  to 
improve  them  before  they  are  past.  The  husbandman  is  care- 
ful to  ploueh  his  ground  and  sow  his  seed  in  the  proper  season; 
otherwise  he  knows  he  cannot  expect  a  crop  :  And  when  the 
harvest  is  come,  he  will  not  sleep  away  the  time ;  for  he  knows 
if  he  does  so  the  crop  will  soon  be  lost.  How  careful  and  eagle- 
eyed  is  the  merchant  to  improve  opportunities  to  enrich  him- 
self? How  apt  are  men  to  be  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of 
danger  to  their  worldly  estate,  or  any  thing  that  remarkably 
threatens  ffreat  damage  to  their  outward  interest  ?  And  how 
will  they  bestir  themselves  in  such  a  case,  if  possible  to  avoid 
the  threatened  calamity  7  In  things  purely  secular,  and  not 
of  a  moral  or  spiritual  nature,  they  easily  receive  conviction 
by  past  experience,  when  any  thing,  on  repeated  trial,  proves 
unprofitable  or  prejudicial ;  and  are  ready  to  take  warnmg  by 
what  they  have  found  themselves,  and  also  by  the  experience 
of  their  neighbours  and  forefathers. 

But  if  we  consider  how  men  generally  conduct  themselves 
in  things  on  which  their  well-being  infinitely  more  depends, 
how  vast  is  the  diversity  ?  In  these  things  how  cold,  lifeless, 
and  dilatory  ?  With  what  difficulty  are  a  few,  out  of  multi- 
tudes, excited  to  any  tolerable  degree  of  care  and  diligence, 
by  the  innumerable  means  used  in  order  to  make  them  wise 
for  themselves  ?  And  when  some  vigilance  and  activity  is  ex- 
cited, how  apt  is  it  to  die  away,  like  a  mere  force  against  a 
natural  tendency?  What  need  of  a*  constant  repetition 
of  admonitions  and  counsels  to  keep  the  heart  fi-om  fall- 
ing asleep  ?  How  many  objections  are  made  ?  How  are 
dimculties  magnified?  And  how  soon  is  the  mind  dis- 
couraged ?  How  many  arguments,  often  renewed,  variously 
and  elaborately  enforced,  do  men  stand  in  need  of,  to  con- 
vince them  of  things  that  are  almost  self-evident  ?  As  that 
things  whicli  are  eternal  are  infinitely  more  important  than 
things  temporal,  and  the  like.  And  after  all,  how  very  few 
are  convinced  effectually,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce 
them  to  a  practical  preference  of  eternal  things?  How  sense- 
less are  men  of  the  necessity  of  improving  their  time,  as  to  their 
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«piritual  interest,  and  their  welfare  in  another  world  ?  Though 
it  be  an  endless  futurity,  and  though  it  be  their  own  personal, 
infinitely  important  good,  that  is  to  be  cared  for.  Though 
men  are  so  sensible  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  neighbours^ 
Kves,  when  any  cohsiderable  part  of  their  own  estates  depends 
on  the  continuance  of  them  ?  how  stupidly  senseless  do  they 
•seem  to  be  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  own  lives,  when  their 
preservation  from  immensely  great,  remediless,  and  endless 
misery,  is  risked  by  a  present  delay,  through  a  dependence  on 
future  opportunity  ?  What  a  dreadibl  venture  will  men  careless- 
ly and  boldly  run,  repeat  and  multiply,  with  regard  to  their 
eternal  salvation ;  who  yet  are  very  carefiil  to  have  every  thing 
in  a  deed  or  bond,  firm  and  without  a  flaw  ?  How  negligent  are 
they  of  their  special  advantages  and  opportunities  for  their 
souPs  good?  How  hardly  awakened  by  the  most  evident  and 
imminent  dangers,  threatening  eternal  destruction,  yea,  though 
put  in  mind  of  them,  and  much  pains  taken  to  point  them  forth, 
shew  them  plainly,  and  fully  to  represent  them,  if  possible  to 
engage  their  attention  ?  How  are  they  like  the  horse  that  bold- 
ly rushes  into  the  battle?  How  hardly  are  men  convinced  by 
their  <nvn  frequent  and  abundant  experience,  of  the  unsatisfac- 
tory nature  of  earthly  things,  and  the  instability  of  their  own 
hearts  in  their  good  frames  and  intentions  ?  And  how  hardly 
convinced  by  their  own  observation,  and  the  experience  of  all 

fast  generations,  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  itsenjovments? 
sal.  xlix.  11,  &c.  Their  inward  thought  is^  that  their  houses 
shall  continue  for  ever, — Nevertheless^  man  being  in  honour^ 
abideth  not ;  he  is  like  the  beasts  tfiat  perish.  This  their  way 
is  their  folly^  yet  their  posterity  approve  their  sayings.  Like 
sheep  are  they  laid  in  the  grave. 

In  these  things,  men  who  are  prudent  for  their  temporal 
interest  act  as  if  tliey  were  bereft  of  reason  :  They  have  eyes, 
and  see  not;  ears^  and  hear  not;  neither  do  they  understand : 
They  are  like  the  horse  and  mule^  that  have  no  understanding. 
— Jer.  viii.7.  The  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed 
times ;  and  the  turtle^  and  the  crane j  and  the  swallow ,  observe 
the  time  of  their  coming :  But  my  people  know  not  the  judgment 
of  the  Lord. 

These  things  are  often  mentioned  in  scripture  as  eviden- 
ces of  extreme  lolly  and  stupidity,  wherein  men  act  as  great 
enemies  to  themselves,  as  though  they  loved  their  own  ruin ; 
Prov.  viii.  37.  Laying  wait  for  their  own  blood,  Prov.  i.  18. 
And  how  can  these  things  be  accounted  for  but  by  supposii^ 
a  most  wretched  depravity  of  nature?  Why  otherwise  should 
not  men  be  as  wise  for  themselves  in  spiritual  and  eternal  things 
as  in  temporal  ?  All  christians  will  confess,  that  man's  faculty 
of  reason  was  given  him  chiefly  to  enable  him  to  understand 
the  former,  wherein  his  main  interest  and  true  happiness  con- 
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sists.  This  faculty  would  therefore  undoubtedly  be  every  way  as 
fit  for  understanding  them  as  the  latter,  if  not  depraved.  The 
reason  why  these  are  understood,  and  not  the  other,  is  not  that 
such  things  as  have  been  mentioned  belonging  to  men's  spirit- 
ual and  eternal  interest,  are  more  obscure  and  abstruse  in  their 
own  nature.  For  instance,  the  difference  between  long  and 
short,  the  need  of  providing  for  futurity,  the  importance  of  im- 
proving proper  opportunities,  and  of  having  good  security  and 
a  sure  foundation  in  affairs  wherein  our  interest  is  greatly  con- 
cerned, &c.  these  things  are  as  plain  in  themselves  in  rehgious,. 
as  in  other  matters.  And  we  have  far  greater  means  to  assist 
us  to  be  wise  for  ourselves  in  eternal,  than  in  temporal  thingSi 
We  have  the  abundant  instruction  of  perfect  and  infinite  wis- 
dom itself,  to  lead  and  conduct  us  in  the  paths  of  righteousness, 
so  that  we  may  not  err.  And  the  reasons  of  things  arc  most 
clearly,  variously  and  abundantly  set  before  us  in  the  word  of 
God;. which  is  adapted  to  the  raculties  of  mankind,  tending 
greatly  to  enlighten  and  convince  the  mind  :  Whereas,  we  have 
no  such  excellent  and  perfect  rules  to  instruct  and  direct  us  in 
things  pertaining  to  our  temporal  interest,  nor  any  thing  to  be 
compared  to  it 

If  any  should  say.  It  is  true,  if  men  gave  full  credit  to 
what  they  are  told  concerning  eternal  things,  and  these  appear- 
ed to  them  as  real  and  certain  things,^  it  would  be  an  evidence 
of  a  sort  of  madness  in  them,  that  they  shew  no  greater 
regard  to  them  in  practice:  But  there  is«reason  to  think,  this 
is  not  the  case;  the  things  of  another  world  being  unseen, 
appear  to  men  as  things  of  a  very  doubtful  nature,  and  attend- 
ed vidth  great  uncertainty.— In  answer,  I  would  observe, 
agreeable  to  what  has  been  cited  from  Mr,  Locke,  though 
eternal  things  were  considered  in  their  bare  possibility^  if  men 
acted  rationaUy,  they  would  mfinitely  outweigh  all  temporal 
things  in  their  influence  on  their  hearts.  And  1  would  also 
observe,  that  to  suppose  eternal  things  not  to  be  fully  believed, 
at  least  by  them  who  enjoy  the  light  of  the  gospel,,  does  not 
weaken,  but  rather  strengthen  the  argument  for  the  depravity 
of  nature.  For  the  eternal  world  being  what  God  had  chiefly 
in  view  in  the  creation  of  men,  this  world  was  made  wholly 
subordinate  to  the  other,  man's  state  here  being  only  a  state 
of  probation,  preparation,  and  progression,  with  respect  to  the 
future  state.  Eternal  things  are  in  effect  their  all,  their  whole 
concern ;  to  understand  and  know  which  it  chiefly  was,  that 
they  had  understanding  given  them;  therefore  w^e  m^y  un- 
doubtedly conclude,  that  if  men  have  not  respect  to  them  as 
real  and  certain  things,  it  cannot  be  for  want  of  sufficient 
evidence  of  their  truth:  But  it  must  be  from  a  dreadful 
stupidity  of  mind,  occasioning  a  sottish  insensibility  of  their 
truth  and  importance,  when  manifested  by  the  clearest  evi- 
dence. 
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That  Man's  Nature  is  corrupt^  appears^  in  that  by  far  the 
greater  Part  of  Mankind^  in  all  AgeSy  have  been  wicked 
Men. 

The  depravity  of  man's  nature  appears,  not  only  in  its 
propensity  to  sin  in  some  degree^  which  renders  a  man  an  evil 
or  wicked  man  in  the  eye  of  the  law^  and  strict  justice,  as  was 
before  shewn ;  but  it  is  so  corrupt,  that  its  depravity  either 
shews  that  men  are<,  or  tends  to  make  them  to  be^  of  such  an 
evil  character  as  shall  denominate  them  wicked  men,  accord* 
ing  to  the  tenor  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 

This  may  be  argued  from  several  things  which  have  been 
already  observed :  As  from  a  tendency  to  continual  sin ;  a 
tendency  to  much  greater  degrees  of  sin  than  righteousness, 
and  from  the  generd  extreme  stupidity  of  mankind.  But  yet 
the  present  state  of  man's  nature,  a^  implying  or  tending  to  a 
wicked  character ^  may  deserve  to-  be  more  particularly  consi- 
dered and  directly  proved.  And  in  general,  this  appears,  in 
that  there  have  been  so  very  few  in  the  worlds  from  age  to  i^ge, 
ever  since  the  world  has  stood,  that  have  been  of  any  otiier 
character. 

It  is  abundantly«evident  in  scripture,  and  is  what  I  sup- 
pose  none  that  call  themselves  christians  will  deny,  that  tbd 
whole  world  is  divided  into  good  and  bad,  and  that  all  mankind 
at  the  day  of  judgment  will  either  be  approved  as  righteous  or 
condemned  as  wicked  :  either  glorified  as  children  of  the  king- 
dom^  or  cast  into  a  furnace  of  fire  as  children  of  the  wicked 
one, 

I  need  not  stand  to  shew  what  things  belong  to  the  cha- 
racter of  such  as  shall  hereafter  be  accepted  as  righteous,  ac* 
cording  to  the  word  of  God.  ft  may  be  sufficient  for  my  pre- 
sent  purpose  to  observe  what  Dr.  T.  himself  speaks  of  as  be- 
longmg  essentially  to  the  character  of  such.  In  p.  203.  he 
says,  '^  This  is  infallibly  the  character  of  true  christians,  and 
what  is  essential  to  such,  that  they  have  really  mortified  the 
flesh  with  its  lusts ; — ^they  are  dead  to  sin,  and  live  no  longer 
therein  ;  the  old  man  is  crucified,  and  the  body  of  sin  destroy- 
ed: They  yield  themselves  to  God,  as  those  that  are  alive 
fi^m  the  dead,  and  their  members  as  instruments  of  righteous- 
ness to  God  and  as  servants  of  righteousness  to  holiness.^^ — 
There  is  more  to  the  like  purpose  in  the  two  next  pages.  la  p. 
228.  he  says,  "  Whatsoever  is  evil  and  corrupt  in  us  we  ought 
to  condemn  ;  not  so,  as  it  shall  still  remain  in  us,  that  ^ve 
may  always  be  condemning  it,  but  that  we  may  speedily  re- 
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form,  and  be  effectually  delivered  from  it ;  otherwise  certain- 
Ij  we  do  not  come  up  to  the  character  of  the  true  dbciples  of 

In  p.  248.  he  says,  ^  Unless  God's  favour  be  oreferred 
before  all  other  enjoyments  whatsoever,  unless  there  oe  a  de- 
light in  the  worship  of  God,  and  in  converse  with  him,  ^mless 
every  appetite  be  brought  into  subjection  to  reason  and  truth, 
and  unless  there  be  a  kind  and  benevolent  disposition  towards 
our  fellow-creatures,  how  can  the  mind  be  fit  to  dwell  with 
God  in  his  house  and  family,  to  do  him  service  in  his  king- 
dom, and  to  promote  the  happiness  of  any  part  of  his  crea- 
tion.^' — ^And  in  his  Key,  §  28d.  p.  101, 103,  &c.  shewing  thera 
what  it  is  to  be  a  true  christian^  he  says  among  other  thines, 
^  That  he  is  one  who  has  such  a  sense  and  persuasion  of  the 
love  of  Grod  in  Christ,  that  he  devotes  his  life  to  the  honour 
and  service  of  God,  in  hope  of  eternal  glory.  And  that  to 
the  character  of  a  true  christian  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
that  he  diligently  study  the  things  that  are  fieelv  given  him 
of  God,  viz.  his  election,  regeneration,  &c.  that  be  may  gain 
a  just  knowledge  of  those  inestimable  privileges,  may  taste 
that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  and  reioice  in  the  gospel  salvation 
as  his  greatest  luippiness  and  glory.  It  is  necessary  that  he 
work  these  blessii^js  on  his  heart,  till  they  become  a  vital 
principle,  produdng  in  him  the  love  of  Gk>d,  engaging  him  to 
all  cheerful  obedience  to  his  will,  giving  him  a  proper  dignity 
and  elevation  of  soul,  raising  him  above  the  best  and  worst  of 
this  world,  carrving  his  heart  mto  heaven,  and  fixing  his  affec- 
tioDs  and  r»ards  upon  his  everlasting  inheritance,  and  the  crown 
of  glory  lud  up  for  him  there. — ^Tbus  be  is  armed  against  all 
the  temptations  and  trials  resulting  fi^m  any  (deasure  or  pain, 
hopes  or  fears,  gain  or  loss,  in  the  present  world.  None  of 
these  thiom  move  Um  from  a  faithful  discharge  of  anv  part  of  his 
doty,  or  &om  a  firm  attachment  to  truth  and  righteousness ; 
neither  coonts  he  his  very  h£e  dear  to  him,  that  he  may  do  the 
will  of  God,  and  finish  his  course  with  joy.  In  a  sense  of  the 
love  of  God  in  Christ,  he  maintains  daily  communion  with  God 
by  reading  and  meditating  on  his  word.  In  a  sense  of  his  own 
infirmity  and  the  readiness  of  the  divine  favour  to  succour  him, 
be  daiHy  addresses  the  throne  of  grace  for  the  renewal  of  spiritu- 
al strong,  in  assurance  of  obtamingit  through  the  one  Media- 
tor Chnst  Jesus.  Inlightened  and  directed  by  the  heavenly 
doctrine  of  the  goqpel,  &c* 

Now  I  leave  every  one  that  has  anjr  degree  of  in^Murtiali- 
ty  to  judge,  wb^er  th^e  be  not  suflicient  grounds  to  thmk 
ttiat  it  is  but  a  v&j  small  part  indeed  of  the  many  myri- 

*  VHiat  Dr.  TfmNBVLL  says  of  the  sharftetDr  of  a  jrood  man,  is  aleo  worthy 
t£^be  obsenred,  CkrU.  PMT.  ^  8S,  ftS%  SSO^  8S8, 375,  3767409,  410. 
v\yt.  It,  45 
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ads  and  millions  which  overspread  this  elobe,  who  are  of  a  dia* 
racter  that  in  any  wise  answers  these  descriptions.  However 
Dr.  T.  insists,  that  ail  nations,  and  every  man  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  have  light  and  means  sufficient  to  do  the  whole  will 
of  God,  even  they  that  live  in  the  grossest  darkness  of  paga- 
nbnL 

Dr.  T.  in  answer  to  ar^ments  of  this  kind,  very  imperti- 
nently from  time  to  time  objects,  that  we  are  no  judges  of  the 
viciousness  of  men^s  characters,  nor  are  able  to  decide  in  what 
degree  they  are  virtuous  or  vicious.  As  though  we  could  have 
no  good  grounds  to  judffe,  that  any  thing  appertaining  to  the 
quaBties  or  properties  of  the  mind,  which  is  invisible,  is  general 
or  prevailing  among  a  multitude  or  collective  body,  umess  we 
can  determme  how  it  is  with  each  individual.  I  think  1  have 
sufficient  reason  from  what  I  know  and  have  heard  of  the 
American  Indians  to  judge,  that  there  are  not  many  good  phi- 
losophers among  them  ;  though  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts, 
and  the  ideas  and  knowledge  they  have  in  their  minds,  are 
things  invisible ;  and  thouffh  I  have  never  seen  so  much  as  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  Indians;  and  with  respect  to  most  of 
them,  should  not  be  able  to  pronounce  preremptorily,  concern- 
ia^  any  one,  that  he  was  not  very  knowing  m  the  nature  of 
things,  if  all  should  singly  pass  before  me.  And  Dr.  T.  him- 
self seems  to  be  sensible  of  ttie  falseness  of  his  own  conclttsioos* 
that  he  so  often  urges  ajgainst  others ;  if  we  may  judge  by  biis 
practice,  and  the  liberties  he  takes  in  judging  of  a  multitude 
nimself.  He,  it  seems,  is  sensible  that  a  man  may  have  good 
grounds  to  judge  that  wickedness  of  character  is  general  in  a 
collective  body ;  because  he  openly  does  it  himself.  \Kegy  p. 
102.)  After  declaring  the  things  which  belong  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  true  Christian,  he  judges  of  the  genersJity  of  ChristianSy 
that  they  have  cast  off  these  things,  that  they  are  a  people  thai 
do  err  in  their  hearts^  and  have  not  known  CrodU  ways^  p.  259, 
he  judges,  that  the  generality  of  Christians  are  the  most  wicked 
of  all  mankind^  when  he  thinks  it  will  throw  some  disgrace 
on  the  opinion  of  such  as  he  opposes.  The  like  we  have 
from  time  to  time  in  other  places,  (as  p.  168,  p.  358,  Key^  p. 
127, 128.) 

But  if  men  are  not  sufficient  judges  whether  there  are 
few  of  the  world  of  mankind  but  what  are  wicked,  yet  doubt- 
less Grod  is  sufficient,  and  his  judgment,  often  declared  in  his 
word,  determines  the  matter.  Matt  viL  13, 14.  Enter  ye  tn 
at  the  strait  gate:  For  wide  is  the  gate^  and  broad  is  the  way 
that  leadeth  to  destruction^  and  many  there  be  that  go  in  thereat: 
Because  strait  isthegate^  and  narrow  is  the  way  Mat  leadeth  to 
Ufe^and  few  there  oe  that  find  it.  It  is  manifest,  that  here 
Christ  is  not  only  describing  the  state  of  things  as  it  was  at  that 
day,  and  does  not  mention  the  comparative  smallnesB  of  the 
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nmnber  of  them  that  are  saved  as  a  consequenceof  the  peculiar 
perverseoess  of  that  people  and  of  that  generation ;  but  as  a 
consequence  of  the  general  circumstances  of  the  way  to  life 
and  the  way  to  destruction,  the  broadness  of  the  one  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  other.     In  the  straitness  of  the  gate,  &.c.     I 
suppose  none  will  deny  that  Christ  has  respect  to  the  strict- 
ness of  those  rules,  which  he  had  insisted  on  in  the  preceding 
sermon,  and  which  render  the  way  to  life  very  difficult.     But 
certainly  these  amiable  rules  woulo  not  be  difficult,  were  they 
not  contrary  to  the  natural  inclinations  of  men^s  hearts ;  and 
they  would  not  be  contrary  to  those  inclinations,  were  these 
not  depraved.     Consequently  the  wideness  of  the  gate,  and 
broadness  of  the  way,  that  leads  to  destruction,  in  consequence 
of  which  many  go  in  thereat,  must  imply  the  agreeableness 
of  this  way  to  men^s  natural  inclinations.    The  Hke  reason  is 
given  by  Christ,  why  few  are  saved.    Luke  xiii.  23,  24.  Then 
taid  one  unto  him^  Lordy  are  there  few  saved?  And  he  iaid 
unto  tliem^  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate :  For  many  I  say 
unto  youy  shall  seek  to  enter  inland  shall  not  be  able.  That  there 
are  generally  but  few  good  men  in  the  world,  even  among  them 
who  have  the  most  distinguishing  and  glorious  advantages  for 
it,  is  evident  by  that  sayinff  of  our  Lord,  Many  are  called^  hut 
few  are  chosen.    And  if  there  are  but  few  among  these,  how 
few,  how  very  few  indeed,  must  persons  of  this  character  be, 
compared  with  the  whole  world  of  mankind  ?    The  exceeding 
smallness  of  the  number  of  the  saints,  compared  with  the  whole 
world,  appears  by  the  representations  often  made  of.  them  as 
distinguished  from  the  world ;  in  which  they  are  spoken  of  as 
called  and  chosen  out  of  the  worlds  redeemed  from  the  earthy 
redeemed  from  among  men ;  as  being  those  that  are  of  God^ 
while  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness,  and  the  like. 

And  if  we  look  into  the  Old  Testament,  we  shall  find  the 
same  testimony  given.  Prov.  xx.  6.  Most  men  will  proclaim 
every  man  his  own  goodness:  But  a  faithful  man  who  can  find  I'' 
By  me  faithful  man,  as  the  phrase  is  used  in  scripture,  is  intend- 
ed much  the  same  as  a  sincere,  upright,  or  truly  good  man ;  as 
in  Psal.  xii.  1,  and  xxxL  23.  and  ci.  6.  and  other  places.  Again, 
Eccl.  vii.  25—29.  /  applied  mine  heart  to  know^  and  to  search^ 
and  to  find  out  wisdom^  and  the  reason  of  things^  and  to  know 
the  wickedness  of  folly  ^  even  of  foolishness  ana  madness :  And 
J  find  more  bitter  than  deaths  the  woman  whose  heart  is  snares^ 
^.  Behold^  this  have  I  founds  saith  the  preacher j  counting 
€me  by  one^  to  find  out  the  account^  which  yet  my  soul  seeketh^  but 
I  find  not :  One  man  among  a  thousand  have  I  found:  but  a 
woman  among  all  these  have  I  not  found.  Lo^  this  only  have  I 
founds  that  God  made  man  upright ;  but  they  have  sought  out 
many  inventions,     Solomon  here  signifies,  that  when  he  set 
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himself  diligently  to  find  out  the  account  or  proportkMi  of 
true  wisdom,  or  thorough  uprightness  among  men,  the  result 
was,  that  he  found  it  to  be  but  as  one  to  a  thousand,  &c.  Dr. 
T.  on  this  place,  p.  184.  says,  ^  The  wise  man  in  the  context, 
is  inquiring  into  the  corruption  and  depravity  of  mankind,  of 
the  men  and  women  that  ltvsdiic  his  time.^^  As  though 
what  he  said  represented  nothing  of  the  state  of  things  in  the 
world  in  general,  but  only  m  his  time.  But  does  Dr.  T.  or  any 
body  else,  suppose  this  only  to  be  the  design  of  that  book,  to  re* 
present  the  vanity  and  evil  of  the  world  in  that  time,  and  to 
shew  that  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  in  Solomon*s 
day?  That  dav  truly,  we  have  reason  to  thmk,  was  a  day  of 
the  greatest  smiles  of  heaven  on  that  nation  that  ever  had  been 
on  anv  nation  fi^om  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Not  only 
does  the  subject  and  argument  of  the  whole  book  shew  it  to  hie 
otherwise ;  but  also  the  declared  design  of  the  book  in  the  first 
chapter;  where  the  world  is  represented  as  very  much  the 
same,  as  to  its  vanity  and  evil,  from  age  to  age.  It  makes  M- 
tie  or  no  progress,  after  all  its  revolutions  and  restless  motions, 
labours  wad  pursuits ;  like  the  sea,  that  has  all  the  rivers  con- 
stantly emptving  themselves  into  it,  firom  ue  to  ace,  and  yet  is 
never  the  niller.  As  to  that  place,  Prov.  xx.  &  AfrnfMlman  who 
am  find?  there  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  tnat  tne  wise  nnin 
has  respect  only  to  Us  time  in  these  words,  than  in  those  imme- 
diately preceding,  Cotaud  in  the  heart  of  a  man  is  like  deep 
waters}  but  a  man  of  understanding  wiu  Aaw  it  out.  Or  m 
the  words  next  following.  The  iust  man  walketh  in  his  imegri^ 
ty:  His  children  are  blessed  afier  him.  Or  in  any  other  pro- 
verb in  the  whole  book.  And  if  it  were  so  that  Solomon  in  these 
thinss  meant  only  to  describe  his  own  times,  it  would  not  at  aB 
weaken  the  argument  For,  if  we  observe  the  history  of  the  OM 
Testament,  there  is  reason  to  think  there  never  was  any  time 
fix>m  Joshua  to  the  captivity,  wherein  wickedness  was  mcNre  re- 
strained, and  virtue  and  reugion  more  encouraged  and  promo- 
ted, than  in  David*s  and  Solomon*s  times.  And  if  there  was 
so  little  true  piety  in  that  nation,  the  only  people  of  Grod  under 
heaven,  even  in  their  best  times,  what  may  we  suppose  con- 
cerning the  world  in  general,  take  one  time  with  anotW? 

Notwithstanding  what  some  authors  advance  ccmcemhig 
the  prevalence  of  virtue,  honesty,  good  neighbourhood,  chear- 
fiiln^s,  &c.  in  the  world ;  Solomon^  whom  we  may  justly  esteem 
as  wise  and  just  an  observer  of  human  nature  and  the  state  of 
the  worid  of  mankind  as  most  in  these  days  (besides.  Christians 
oimht  to  remember,  that  he  wrote  by  divine  imputation) — 
judged  the  worid  to  be  so  fiill  of  wickedness,  that  it  was  better 
never  to  be  bom,  than  to  be  bora  to  live  only  in  such  a  world. 
Eccl.  iv»  1 — 3.  8o  I  returned  and  considered  aO  the  oppressions 
thai  are  under  the  sun}   and  behold^  the  tears  of  such  as 
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mere  appressecL,  and  they  hadno  comforter:  And  on  the  fside  of 
their  oppressors  there  tvas  power  ;  but  they  had  no  comforter. 
Wherefore^  I  prcised  the  deady  which  were  already  deaa^  more 
thsm  the  livings  which  are  yet  alive.^  Yea,  better  is  he  than  both 
they^  which  hath  not  yet  been;  who  hath  not  seen  the  evil 

WORK   THAT   18   DONE   UNDER   THE   SUN.      Sufely   it   will   OOt  bc 

said  that  .Solomon  has  only  respect  to  his  time  here  too,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  oppressions  of  them  that  were  in  power ;  since 
he  himself,  and  others  appointed  by  him,  and  wholly  under  his 
controul,  were  the  men  that  were  in  power  in  that  land,  and  in 
almost  all  the  neighbouring  countries. 

The  same  inspired  writer  says,  Eccles.  ix.  3.  The  heart  of 
the  sons  of  men  isfuU  of  evil;  md  madness  is  in  their  heart 
whUe  they  live;  cmd  after  that  they  go  to  the  dead.     If  these 

Smeral  expressions  are  to  be  understood  only  of  some,  and 
ose  the  smaller  part,  when  in  general  truths  honesty^  good* 
nafwrcj  &c.  govern  the  world,  why  are  such  general  expressions 
from  time  to  time  used  ?  Why  does  not  this  wise  and  noble 
prince  express  himself  in  a  more  generous  and  benevolent 
strain,  and  say,  wisdom  is  inthehearts  of  the  sons  of  men  whole 
they  lioe^  6lc — ^instead  of  leaving  in  his  writings  so  many  sly, 
lU-natured  suggestions,  which  pour  such  contempt  on  human 
nature,  and  trad  so  much  to  excite  mutual  jealousy  and  male- 
volence to  taint  the  minds  of  mankind  through  all  generations 
after  himT 

If  we  consider  the  various  successive  parts  and  periods  of 
the  duration  of  the  world,  it  will,  if  possible,  be  yet  more  evi* 
dent,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind  have  in  all  ages 
been  of  a  wicked  character.  The  short  accounts  we  have  of 
Adam  and  his  fiunily  are  such  as  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
^greater  part  of  his  posterity  in  his  life-time,  yea,  in  the  former 
part  of  his  life,  were  wicked.  It  appears,  that  his  eldest  son. 
Cam  was  a  very  wicked  man  who  slew  his  righteous  brother 
Abd,  And  Adam  lived  an  hundred  and  thirty  years  before 
Seth  was  bom :  And  by  that  time  we  may  suppose,  his  poste- 
rity began  to  be  considerably  numerous:  When  he  was  bom, 
his  mother  called  his  name  Seth ; /or  Ood^  said  she^  hath  em- 
pointed  me  another  seed  insteaa  of  Abel :  which  naturally 
iBoggests  this  to  our  thoughts ;  that  of  all  her  seed  then  exist- 
ing, none  were  of  any. such  note  for  religion  or  virtue,  as  that 
their  parents  could  have  any  great  comfort  in  them,  or  expec- 
tation from  them  on  that  account  And  if  by  the  brief  history 
we  have,  it  looks  as  if-  however  there  might  be  some  inter* 
vals  of  a  revival  of  religion,  yet — ^in  the  general,  mankind 
grew  more  and  more  corrapt  till  the  flood.  It  is  signified,  that 
when  men  begem  to  nwUiply  on  the  face  of  the  earthy  wickedness 
prevailed  exceedingly.  Gen.  vi.  1,  &c.  And  that  before  God 
appeared  to  Noahy  to  comouuid  him  to  build  the  ark,  one  hun* 
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dred  and  twenty  years  before  the  flood,  the  world  had  long  con> 
tinned  obstinate  in  great  and  general  wickedness,  and  the  dis- 
ease was  become  inveterate.  The  expressions  (ver.  3, 5, 6.)  sug- 
gest as  much : — And  the  hord  scdd^  my  spirit  shall  not  always 
strive  with  man. — And  God  saw  thai  the  wickedness  of  man  was 

frecU  on  the  earthy  and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thought  of 
is  heart  was  et?tZ,  only  evil  continually;  ana  it  repented  the 
Lord  that  lie  had  made  man  on  the  earthy  and  it  grieved  him  at 
his  heart.  And  by  that  time^aU  Jlesh  had  corrupted  his  wUy  t^on 
the  earth,  (v.  12.)  And  as  Dr.  T.  himself  oDserves,  (p.  122.) 
"  Mankind  were  universally  debauched  into  lust,  sensuality,  ra- 
pine, and  injustice.^^ 

And  with  respect  to  the  period  after  the  flood,  to  the  calling 
of  Abraham ;  Dr.  T.  says,  as  already  observed,  that  in  about 
four  hundred  years  after  the  flood,  the  generality  of  mankind 
were  fallen  into  idolatry ;  which  was  before  all  they  were  dead 
who  came  out  of  the  ark.  And  it  cannot  be  thought  the  world 
went  suddenly  into  that  general  and  extreme  degree  of  comip- 
tion,  but  that  they  had  teen  gradually  growing  more  and  more 
corrupt ;  though  it  is  true^  it  must  be  by  v^ry  swift  degrees — 
however  soon  we  may  suppose  they  began — ^to  get  to  that  pass 
in  one  age. 

And  as  to  the  period  from  the  calling  of  Abraham  to  the  co* 
ming  of  Christ,  Dr.  T.  justly  observes  as  follows :  (ifey,  p. 
133.)  '^  If  we  reckon  from  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the  coming  of 
Christ,  the  Jewish  dispensation  continued  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-one  years  ;  during  which  period,  the  other 
families  and  nations  of  the  earth  not  only  lay  out  of  God's  pe- 
culiar kingdom,  but  also  lived,  in  idolatry,  great  ignorance,  and 
wickedness.^'  And  with  regard  to  the  Israelites^  it  is  evident 
that  wickedness  was  the  generally  prevailing  character  among 
them,  from  age  to  age.  If  we  consider  how  it  was  with  Jacob''s 
family,  the  behaviour  o(  Reuben  with  his  father's  concubine,  the 
behaviour  of  Judah  with  Tamar^  the  conduct  of  Jacobus  sons 
towards  the  Shechemites^  and  the  behaviour  of  JoseplCs  ten 
brethren  in  their  cruel  treatment  of  him  ;  we  cannot  think  that 
the  character  of  true  piety  belonged  to  many  of  them,  ac9ording 
to  Dr.  T's.  own  notion  of  such  fl  character ;  though  it  be  true, 
they  might  afterwards  repeat  And  with  respect  to  the  time  the 
children  of  Israel  were  in  Egypt;  the  scripture,  speaking  of 
them  in  general,  or  as  a  collective  body,  often  represents  them 
as  complying  with  the  abominable  idolatries  of  the  coun- 
try.* And  as  to  that  generation  which  went  out  of  Egy^^ 
and  wandered  in  the  wilderness,  they  are  abundantly  represen- 
ted as  extremely  and  almost  universally  wicked,  perverse,  and 
children  of  divine  wrath.     And  after  Joshua^s  death,  the  scrip- 

*  hevii.  xvii.  7.  Josh.  v.  9.  and  xxiv.  14v  Exefc.  xx.  7. 6.  and  apcHi,  3« 
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tore  is  very  express,  that  wickedness  was  the  prevailing  charac- 
ter in  the  nation,  from  age  to  age.  So  it  was  till  SamueVs 
time.  (1  Sam.  viii.  7. 8.)  They  have  rejected  me,  that  I  should 
not  reign  over  them ;  according  to  all  their  works  which  they 
have  done^  since  the  day  that  I  brought  them  out  of  Egypt  ^  unto 
this  day.  Yea,  so  it  was  till  JeremiaK^s  and  Ezekiets  time. 
(Jer.  xxxii.  30, 31.)  For  the  children  c/ Israel  and  the  children 
oif  Judah,  Aat>e  only  done  evil  before  me  from  their  youth  ;  for  the 
children  of  Israel  have  otAy  provoked  me  to  anger  unth  the  work 
of  their  hands^  saith  the  Lord :     For  this  city  hath  been  to  me  a 

f  revocation  of  mine  anger  ^  and  cf  my  fury^  from  the  day  they 
uilt  it  even  unto  this  day.  (dompare  chap.  v.  21,  2o.  and 
chap.  vii.  25, 26,  27.)  So  Ezek.  ii.  3, 4.  /  send  thee  to  the  chU- 
dren  o/*Israel,  to  a  rebellious  nation  that  hath  rebelled  against  me^ 
they  and  their  fathers  have  transffressed  against  me  even  unto  this 
very  day :  For  they  are  impuaent  children^  and  stif-hearted. 
And  it  appears  by  the  discourse  of  Stephen^  (Acts  vii.)  that  this 
was  generally  the  case  with  that  nation,  from  their  first  rise, 
even  to  the  days  of  the  apostles.  After  this  summary  rehearsal 
of  the  instances  of  their  perverseness  from  the  very  time  of  their 
selling  Joseph  into  Egypt^  he  concludes,  (ver.  51 — 53.)  Ye 
stijf-neckedy  and  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ear s^  ye  do  always 
resist  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  your  Fathers  did^  so  Jo  ye.  Which 
of  the  Prophets  have  not  your  fathers  persecuted  /  And  they 
nave  slain  them  9hich  shewed  before  of  the  coming  of  that  just 
One^  of  whom  ye  have  been  now  the  betrayers  and  murderers : 
Who  have  recewed  the  law  by  the  disposition  of  angels^  and  have 
not  kept  it. 

Thus  it  appears  that  wickedness  was  the  generally  prevail* 
ing  character  in  all  nations,  till  Christ  came.  And  so  also  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  smce  his  coming  to  this  day.  So  in  the  age 
of  apostles.  There  was  a  great  number  of  persons  of  a  truly 
pious  character  in  the  latter  part  of  the  apostolic  age,  when 
multitudes  of  converts  had  been  made,  and  Christianity  was  as 
yet  in  its  primitive  purity  ;  but  what  says  the  apostle  John  of 
the  church  of  God  at  that  time,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  ?  (1  John  v.  19.)  We  know  that  we  are  of  God^ 
and  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness.  And  after  that 
Christianity  came  to  prevail  to  that  degree,  that  christians  had 
the  upper  hand  in  nations  and  civil  communities,  still  the  greatr 
er  part  of  mankind  remained  in  their  old  heathen  state ;  which 
Dr.  T.  speaks  of  as  a  state  of  sreat  ignorance  and  wickedness. 
And  besides,  this  ia  noted  in  all  ecclesiastical  history,  that  as  the 
christians  gained  in  power  and  secular  advantages,  true  piety 
declined,  and  corruption  and  wickedness  prevaileo  among  them. 
And  as  to  the  state  of  the  christian  world  sipce  Christianity  began 
to  be  established  by  human  laws,  wickeoness  for  the  most  part 
has  greatly  prevailed ;  as  is  very  notorious,  and  is  impUed  in 
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what  Dr.  T.  himaelf  says :  In  giving  an  account  bow  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin  came  to  prevail  among  christians,  he  ob- 
serves, (p.  167.  S.)  **  That  the  christian  religion  was  very  early 
and  grievously  corrupted,  by  dreaming,  ignorant,  superstitious 
monks.^^  In  p.  259.  he  says,  ^*  The  generality  of  christians 
have  embraced  this  persuasion  concerning  original  sin ;  and  the 
consequence  has  been,  that  the  generality  of  christians  have 
beeu  the  most  wicked,  lewd,  bloody,  and  treacherous  of  all  man- 
kind." 

Thus  a  view  of  the  several  successive  periods  oftiie  past  du« 
ration  of  the  world,  from  the  beginning  to  this  day,  shews  that 
wickedness  has  ever  been  exceeding  prevalent,  and  has  had 
vastly  the  superiority  in  the  world.  And  Dr.  T.  himself  in  effect 
owns,  that  it  has  been  so  ever  since  Adam  first  turned  into  tlm 
way  of  transgression.  *^  It  is  certain  (says  he,  p.  168.)  the.mor- 
al  circumstances  of  mankind,  since  the  time  Adam  &rsi  turned 
into  the  way  of  transgression,  have  been  very  different  finom  a 
state  of  innocence.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  Im^MT,  or 
what  we  know  at  present,  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  nave 
been,  and  still  are  v^  corrupt ;  though  not  equalhr  so  in  every 
a^e  and  place."  And  lower  in  the  same  pi^,  he  speaks  of 
Adam^s  pasterky^as  haoing  sunk  tkem$eUoes  tnto  the  most  la- 
mefUable  degrees  of  ignorance^  supentkion^  idoUxhry^  uguatke^ 
debauchery^  ^. 

These  things  clearly  determine  tfie  point  dfeceminx  the  ten-  . 
dency  of  man^s  nature  to  wickedness,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
proceed  according  to  such  rules  and  methods  of  reasoning  as 
are  never  denied  or  doubted  to  be  good  and  sure,  in  experi* 
mental  philosophy  :*  or  may  reason  firom  experience  and  racts, 
in  that  manner  which  common  sense  leads  all  mankind  to 
in  other  cases.  If  experience  and  trial  will  evince  any  thing  at  all 
concerning  the  natural  disposition  of  the  human  heart,  one 
would  think  th^  experience  of  so  many  ages  as  have  eliqpaed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  worki,  and  the  triu  made  by  hundreds 
of  difierent  nations  together  for  so  long  a  time,  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  convince  all,  that  wickedness  is  agreeable  to  tbeaatore 
of  mankind  in  its  present  state. 

Here,  to  strengthen  the  argument,  if  diere  weie  any  need 
of  it,  I  might  observe  not  only  the  extent  and  generality  of  the 
prevalence  of  wickedness  in  the  world,  but  the  hei^  to  which 
it  has  risen  and  the  degree  in  which  it  has  reigned.  Amoi^ia* 
numerable  things  whidi  confirm  diis,  I  Asil  now  only  ohserve^ 
The  degree  in  v^iich  mankind  have  firom  age  to  age  be^  hurtfid 
one  to  another.  Many  kinds  of  brute  animab  am  este 
very  noxious  and  destructive,  many  of  thMi  very  fierce. 


*  Dr.  TuRNBULL,  thougli  00  great  an  enemy  to  the  doctnne  of  tlie  depravity 
of  natme,  yet  greatly  iaaisID  upon  it»  that  Uie  ezpemneittal  OMrthod  ^nmmman^ 
QOght  to  be  adopted  ia  moral  Biattaia  and  tiiinga  pertainiag  to  lh»  hio^ 
and  should  chiefly  be  relied  upon  in  moral  as  wtXi  ae  na&iral  philoBopby.     Bee 
/irtrwfcictoJiror.PAtf. 
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eious,  and  many  very  poisonous,  and  the  destroying  of  them 
has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  pubhc  benefit :  out  have  not 
mankind  been  a  thousand  times  as  hurtful  and  destructive  as 
any  one  of  them,  yea,  as  all  the  noxious  beasts,  birds,  fishes, 
and  reptiles  in  the  earth,  air,  and  water,  put  together,  at  least 
of  all  kinds  of  animals  that  are  visible  ?  And  no  creature  can 
be  found  any  where  so  destructive  of  its  own  kind  as  man  is. 
All  others,  for  the  most  part,  are  harmless  and  peaceable  with 
regard  to  their  own  species.  Where  one  wolf  is  destroyed  by 
another  wolf,  one  viper  by  another,  probably  a  thousand  men 
are  destroyed  by  those  of  their  own  species.  Well  therefore 
might  our  blessed  Lord  say,  when  sending  forth  his  disciples 
into  the  world,  (Matth.  x.  16,  17.)  Behold  I  send  you  forth  as 
sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves;  -but,  beware  op  men.  Why  do 
I  say  wolves  ?  I  send  you  forth  into  the  wide  world  of  men, 
that  are  far  more  hurtful  and  pernicious,  and  of  whom  you  had 
much  more  need  to  beware,  than  of  wolves. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed,  that  this  should  be  the  state  of 
mankind,  distinguished  by  reason  for  that  very  end  that  they 
might  be  capable  of  religion,  which  summarily  consists  in 
love,  if  men,  as  they  come  into  the  world,  are  in  their  nature  inno- 
cent and  harmless,  undepraved,  and  perfectly  free  from  all  evil 
propensities. 


SECT.  VIII. 

TTie  native  depravity  of  Mankind  appears,  in  that  there  lias  been 
so  little  good  effect  of  so  manifold  and  great  means,  used  to 
promote  Virtue  in  the  world. 

The  evidence  of  the  native  corruption  of  mankind  appears 
much  more  glaring,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  world  has 
been  so  generally,  so  constantly,  and  so  exceedingly  corrupt, 
notwithstanding  the  various,  great,  and  continual  means,  that 
have  been  used  to  restrain  men  from  sin,  and  promote  virtue 
and  true  religion  amonff  them. 

Dr.  T.  supposes,  that  sorrow  and  death,  which  came  on 

mankind  in  consequence  of  Adam'^s  sin,  was  brought  on  them 

in  great  favour  ;  as  a  benevolent  father  exercising  a  wholesome 

discipline  towards  his  children ;  to  restrain  them  from  sin  by 

increasing  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things  to  abate  their  force 

to  tempt  and  delude ;  to  induce  them  to  be  moderate  in  gratt- 

Joying  tJie  appetites  of  the  body  ;  to  mortify  pride  and  ambition  ; 

and  that  men  might  always  have  before  their  eyes  a  striking  de- 

monstration  that  sin  is  infinitely  hateful  to  God,  by  a  sight  of 

that  than  which  nothing  is  more  proper  to  give  them  the  utmost 

£tbhorrence  of  iniquity,  and  to  fix  in  their  minds  a  sense  of  the 
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dreadful  consequences  of  sin,  ^c.  4^.  And  in  general,  that 
they  do  not  come  as  punishments^  but  purely  as  means  to  keep 
men  from  vice  and  to  make  them  better.—  If  it  be  so,  surely 
they  are^eo^  means.  Here  is  a  mighty  alteration :  mankina, 
once  so  easy  and  happy,  healthful,  vigorous,  and.  beautiful, 
rich  in  all  the  pleasant  and  abundant  blessings  of  paradise,  now 
turned  out,  destitute,  weak,  and  decaying,  into  a  wide  barren 
world,  yielding  briars  and  thorns,  instead  of  the  delightful 
growth  and  sweet  fruit  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  wear  out  life 
in  sorrow  and  toil,  on  the  ground  cursed  for  his  sake ;  and  at 
last,  either  through  long  and  lingering  decay,  or  severe  pain 
and  acute  disease,  to  expire  and  turn  to  putrefaction  and  aost. 
If  these  are  only  used  as  medicines^  to  prevent  and  to  cure  the 
diseases  of  the  mind,  they  are  sharp  medicines  indeed ;  espe- 
cially death  ;  which,  to  use  Hezekiah^s  representation,  is  as  it 
were  breaking  all  his  bones.  And  one  would  think,  should  be 
very  effectual,  if  the  subject  had  no  depravity—no  evil  and 
contrary  bias  to  resist  and  hinder  a  proper  effect — especially 
in  the  old  world,  when  the  first  occasion  of  this  terrible  altera- 
tion, this  severity  of  means,  was  fresh  in  memory.  Adam 
contuiued  alive  near  two  thirds  of  the  time  before  the  flood ; 
so  that  a  very  great  part  of  those  who  were  alive  till  the  flood 
mi&ht  have  opportunity  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  him, 
and  hearing  from  his  mouth  not  only  an  account  of  his  fall,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  awful  consequences  of  it,  but  also  of 
his  first  finding  himself  in  existence  in  the  new-created  world,  of 
the  creation  of  Eve,  and  what  passed  between  him  and  his 
Creator  in  paradise. 

But  wnat  was  the  success  of  these  great  means,  to  restrain 
men  from  sin  and  to  induce  them  to  virtue  ?  Did  they  prove 
Bufficieift  ? — instead  of  this  the  world  soon  grew  exceeding  cor- 
rupt ;  till,  to  use  our  author's  own  words,  mankind  were  unwer- 
sally  debauched  into  lust^  sensuality^  rcmine,  and  injustice. 

Then  God  used  further  means :  He  sent  Noah^  a  preacher 
of  righteousness  to  warn  the  world  of  the  universal  destruction 
which  would  come  upon  them  by  a  flood  of  waters,  if  they 
went  on  in  sin.  This  warning  he  delivered  with  circumstances 
tending  to  strike  their  minds  and  command  their  attention. 
He  immediately  went  about  building  that  vast  structure,  tfie 
ark,  in  which  he  must  employ  a  great  number  of  hands,  and 
probably  spent  all  he  had  in  the  world  to  save  himself  and  his 
family.  And  under  these  uncommon  means  God  waited  upon 
them  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. — But  all  to  no  effect.  The 
whole  world,  for  ought  appears,  continued  obstinate,  and  ab- 
solutely incorrigible:  So  that  nothing  remained  to  be  done 
with  them,  but  utterly  to  destroy  the  inhabitants  of  the  eai-tii ; 
and  to  begin  anew  world  from  that  single  family  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  then-  virtue,  that  from  them  might  be 
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propagated  a  new  and  purer  race.  Accordingly,  this  was 
done:  And  the  inhabitants  of  this  new  world,  JVooA'*  posteri- 
ty, had  these  new  and  extraordinary  means  to  restrain  sin  and 
excite  to  virtue,  in  addition  to  the  toil,  sorrow,  and  common 
mortality,  which  the  world  had  been  subjected  to  before,  in 
consequence  of  AdartCs  sin :  viz,  tliat  God  had  newly  testified 
his  dreadful  displeasure  for  sin,  in  destroying  the  many  millions 
of  mankind,  all  at  one  blow,  old  and  young,  men,  women,  and 
children,  without  pity  on  any  for  all  the  dismal  shrieks  and 
cries  with  which  the  world  was  filled.  They  themselves,  the 
remaining  family,  were  wonderfully  distinguished  by  God's 
preserving  goodness,  that  they  might  be  a  holy  seed,  being  de- 
livered from  the  corrupting  examples  of  the  old  world  ;  and  be- 
ing all  the  offspring  of  a  living  parent,  whose  pi6us  instructions 
and  counsels  they  had,  to  enforce  these  things  upon  them,  to 
prevent  sin,  and  engage  them  to  their  duty.  These  inhabi* 
tants  of  the  new  earth  must,  for  a  long  time,  have  before  their 
eyes  many  evident  and  striking  effects  of  that  universal  destruc- 
tion, to  be  a  continual  affecting  admonition  to  them.  And 
besides  all  this,  God  now  shortened  the  life  of  man  to  about 
one  half  of  what  it  used  'to  be.  The  shortening  man^s  life, 
Dr.  T.  saj^s,  (p.  68.)  "  Was  that  the  wild  range  of  ambition 
and  lust  might  be  brought  into  narrower  bounds,  and  have  less 
opportunity  of  doing  mischief;  and  that  death,  being  still 
nearer  to  our  view,  might  be  a  more  powerful  motive  to  regard 
less  the  things  of  a  transitory  world,  and  to  attend  more  to  the 
rules  of  truth  and  wisdom.^' 

And  now  let  us  observe  the  consequence. — These  new 
and  extraordinary  means,  in  addition  to  the  former,  were  so 
far  from  proving  sufficient,  that  the  new  world  degenerated 
and  became  corrupt  by  such  swift  degrees,  that  as  ut.  T.  ob- 
serves, mankind  in  general  were  sunk  into  idolatry,  in  about 
four  hundred  years  after  the  flood,  and  so  m  about  fifty  years 
after  Noah^s  death  they  became  so  wicked  and  brutish,  as  to 
forsake  the  true  God,  and  turn  to  the  worship  of  inanimate 
creatures. 

When  things  were  come  to  this  dreadful  pass,  God  was 
pleased,  for  a  remedy,  to  introduce  a  new  and  wonderful  dis- 
pensation— separating  a  particular  family  and  people  fi-om  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  a  series  of  the  most  astonishing  mira- 
cles, done  in  the  open  view  of  the  world ;  and  fixing  their  dwel- 
ling as  it  were  in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  between  A^ia,  Europe 
and  Africa^  and  in  the  midst  of  those  nations  which  were  most 
considerable  for  power,  knowledge,,  and  arts — that  might,  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  dwell  among  that  people,  in  visible 
tokens  of  his  presence.  There  he  manifested  himself,  and 
thence  to  the  world,  by  a  course  of  miraculous  operations  and 
effects,  for  many  ages  -,  that  the  people  might  be  holy  to  God 
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as  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  might  stand  as  a  city  on  a  hill,  to 
be  a  Hght  to  the  world.  He  sdso  gradually  shortened  raan^'s 
life,  till  it  was  brought  to  about  one-twelfth  part  of  what  it  used 
to  be  before  the  flood ;  and  so,  according  to  Dr.  T.  greatly 
diminishing  his  temptations  to  sin,  and  increasing  his  excite- 
ments to  holi<i69s. — And  now  let  us  consider  what  the  success 
of  these  means  was,  both  as  to  the  Gentile  world,  and  the 
nation  of  Israel. 

Dr.  T.  justly  observes,  (Key,  p.  24.  §  75.)  "The  Jewish 
dispensation  had  respect  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  to  spread 
the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  God  in  the  earth ;  and  was 
established  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind." — But  how  unsuc- 
cessful were  these  means,  and  all  other  means  used  with  the 
Heathen  nations,  so  long  as  this  dispensation  lasted  ?  Abraham 
was  a  person  noted  in  all  the  principal  nations  then  in  the 
world  ;  as  in  Egypt,  and  the  eastern  monarchies.  God  made 
his  name  famous  oy  his  wonderful,  distinguishing  dispensations 
towards  him,  particularly  by  so  miraculously  siu)duing,  before 
him  and  his  trained  servants,  those  armies  of  the  four  eastern 
kings.  This  great  work  of  the  most  high  God,  possessor  of 
heaven  and  earth,  was  greatly  noticed  hy  Melchizedeck  ^  and 
one  would  think  should  have  been  sufficient  to  awaken  the 
attention  of  all  the  nations  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  to 
lead  them  to  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  only  true  God ; 
especially  if  considered  in  conjunction  with  that  miraculous  and 
most  terrible  destruction  of  Sodom  and  all  the  cities  of  the 
plain  for  their  wickedness,  with  LoVs  miraculous  deliveraaoe : 
facts  which  doubtless  in  their  day  were  much  famed  abroad  in 
the  world.  But  there  is  not  the  least  appearance,  in  any  ac- 
counts we  have,  of  any  considerable  good  effect.  On  the  con* 
trary,  those  nations  which  were  most  in  the  way  of  observing 
and  being  affected  with  these  things,  even  the  nations  of  Canaan^ 

5rew  worse  and  worse,  till  their  iniquity  came  to  the  full,  in 
oshua'^s  time.  And  the  posterity  of  Lot,  that  saint  so  won* 
derfuUy  distinguished,  soon  became  some  of  the  most  gross 
idolaters ;  as  they  appear  to  have  been  in  Moseses  time.  (See 
Num.  XXV.)  Yea,  and  the  far  greater  part  even  of  Abraham^s 
posterity,  the  children  of  Ishmad,  Ziman,  Joksham,  Medan,  Jtfi- 
dian,  Ishbak  and  Shuah,  and  Eiou,  soon  forgot  the  true  God, 
and  fell  off  to  heathenism. 

Great  things  were  done  in  the  sight  of  the  nations,  tend- 
ing to  awaken  them  and  lead  them  to  the  knowledge  and  obe- 
dience of  the  true  God,  in  Jacobus  and  Josephs  time ;  in  that 
God  did  miracuously,  by  the  hand  of  Joseph,  preserve  from 
perishing  by  famine  as  it  were  the  whole  world ;  as  appears  by 
Gen.  xli.  56, 57.  Agreeably  to  which,  the  name  that  Pharaoh 
gave  to  Joseph,  Zaphnath-Peumeah,  as  is  said,  in  the  Egyptian 
language  signifies  saviour  of  the  world.    But  there  does  not 
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appear  to  have  been  any  good  abiding  effect  of  this ;  no,  not 
so  much  as  among  the  tlgyptians^  the  chief  of  all  the  heathen 
nations  at  that  day,  who  had  these  great  works  of  Jehovah  in 
their  most  immediate  view.  On  the  contrary,  they  grew  worse 
and  worse,  and  seemed  to  be  far  more  gross  in  their  idolatries 
and  ignorance  of  the  true  God,  and  every  way  more  wicked  and 
ripe  for  ruin,  when  Moses  was  sent  to  Pharaoh^  than  they  were 
in  Joseph'^s  time. 

After  this,  in  Moses  and  Joshtd^s  time,  the  great  God  was 
pleased  to  manifest  himself  in  a  series  of  the  most  astonishing 
miracles  for  about  fifty  years  together,  wrought  in  the  most 
public  manner  in  Egypi^  in  the  wilderness,  and  in  Canaan^  in 
the  view  as  it  were  of  the  whole  world ;  miracles  by  which  the 
world  was  shaken,  the  whole  frame  of  the  visible  creation, 
earth,  seas,  and  rivers,  the  atm^osphere,  the  clouds,  sun»  moon, 
and  stars  were  affected ;  miracles  greatly  tending  to  convince 
the  nations  of  the  world  of  the  vanity  of  their  false  gods, 
shewing  Jehovah  to  be  infinitely  above  them  in  the  thing 
wherein  they  dealt  most  proudly,  and  exhibiting  God's  awfii! 
displeasure  at  the  wickedness  of  the  heathen  world.  And 
these  things  are  expressly  spoken  of  as  one  end  of  these  great 
miracles.  (Exod.  ix.  14.  Numb.  xiv.  21.  Josh.  iv.  23,  24.) 
However,  no  reformation  followed,  but  by  the  scripture-account, 
the  nations  which  had  them  most  in  view,  were  dreadfully  hard- 
ened, stupidly  refusing  all  conviction  and  reformation,  and  ob- 
stinately went  on  in  opposition  to  the  living  God,  to  their  own 
destruction. 

After  this,  God  from  time  to  time  very  pubHcly  manifest- 
ed himself*  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  by  wonderful  works 
wrought  in  the  time  of  the  Judges^  of  a  like  tendency  with 
those  aheady  mentioned.  Particularly  in  so  miraculously  de- 
stroying, by  the  hand  of  Gideon^  almost  the  whole  of  that  vast 
army  of  the  Midianites^  Amalekites^  and  aU  the  children  of  the 
east^  consisting  of  about  135,000  men.  (Judg.  vii.  12.  and  viii. 
10.)  But  no  reformation  followed  this,  or  the  other  great  works 
of  God,  wrought  in  the  times  of  Deborah  and  Barak^  Jeptha 
and  Sampson. 

After  these  things  God  used  new,  and  in  some  respects 
much  greater  means  with  the  heathen  world,  to  bring  them  to 
the  knowledge  and  service  of  the  true  God,  in  the  days  of 
David  and  Solomon.  He  raised  up  Dmnd^  a  'man  after  his 
own  heart,  a  most  fervent  worshipper  of  the  true  God  and 
zealous  hater  of  idols,  and  subdued  before  him  almost  all  the 
nations  between  Egnpt  and  Euphrates ;  often  miraculously 
assisting  him  in  his  battles  with  his  enemies.  And  he  con- 
firmed Solomon  his  son  in  the  full  and  quiet  possession  of  that 
great  empire  for  about  forty  years:  and  made  him  the 
wisest,  richest,  most  magnificent,  and  every  way  the  greatest 
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Hioimrch  that  ^ver  had  been  in  the  world ;  and  by  far  the  most 
fomous  and  of  greatest  name  among  the  nations  ;  especially 
for  his  wisdom,  and  things  concerting  the  name  of  his  GoA^ 
particularly  the  temple  he  built,  which  was  exceeding  magnifi' 
cent^  that  it  might  be  of  fame  and  glory  throughout  all  Zoimw; 
1  Chron.  xxii.  5.  And  we  are  told  that  there  came  of  all  peo- 
ple to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  from  all  kings  of  the  earth. 
(1  Kings  iv.  34.  and  x.  24.)  And  the  scripture  informs  us  that 
these  great  things  were  done,  that  ihc  nattons  in  far  countries 
might  hear  of  God'^s  great  name,  and  of  his  out-stretched  arm  ; 
that  all  the  people  of  the  earth  might  fear  him,  as  well  as  kis 
people  Israel :  And  that  all  (he  people  of  the  earth  might  know 
that  the  Lord  was  God^cmd  thai  there  was  none  else.  (1  Kings 
viii.  41 — 43,  60.)  But  still  tliere  is  no  appearance  of  any  con- 
siderable abiding  effect,  with  regard  to  any  one  heathen  na- 
tion/ 

After  this,  before  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  many  great 
tbin^  were  done  in  the  sight  of  the  Gentile  nations,  very  much 
tending  to  enlighten,  affect  and  persuade  them.  As  God  des- 
troying the  army  of  the  Ethiopians  of  a  thousand  thousand,  be- 
fore Asa ;  EUjodCs  and  Elisha's  miracles ;  especially  M^ah  mi- 
raculously confounding  Baal^s  prophets  and  worshippei^ ;  EUiha 
healii^  ffaaman,  the  king  of  Syrians  prime  minister  and  the 
miraculous  victories  obtained,  through  Mishaps  prayers,  over  the 
Syrians,  Moabites,  and  Edomites ;  the  miraculous  destruction 
CH  the  vast  united  army  of  the  children  of  Moah^  Awimon,  and 
Edom,  at  Jehoshaphat^s  prayer.  (2  Chron.  xx.)  Jonah's  preach- 
ing at  Nineveh,  together  with  the  miracle  of  his  deliverance 
from  the  whalers  belly ;  which  was  published,  and  well  attested, 
as  a  sign  to  confirm  his  preaching :  But  more  especially  that 
great  work  of  God,  in  destroying  Sennacherib^s  army  by  an  an- 
gel, for  his  contempt  of  the  God  of  Israel,  as  if  he  had  oeen  no 
more  than  the  gods  of  the  heathen. 

When  all  these  things  proved  ineffectual,  God  took  a  new 
method  with  the  heathen  world,  and  used,  in  some  respects, 
much  greater  means  to  convince  and  reclaim  them,  than  ever 
before.  In  the  first  place,  his  people,  the  Jews,  were  removed 
to  Babylon,  the  head  and  heart  of  the  heathen  world  (Chaldea 
having  been  very  much  the  fountain  of  idolatry)  to  carry  thith- 
er the  revelations  which  God  had  made  of  himself,  contained 
in  the  sacred  writings ;  and  there  to  bear  their  testimony  against 
idolatry ;  as  some  of  them,  particularly  Daniel,  Skadr€tch,  itfe- 
shack,  and  Abed-nego,  did  i^  a  very  open  manner  before  the 
king  and  the  greatest  men  of  the  empire,  with  such  circumslao- 
ces  as  made  their  testimony  very  famous  in  the  world.  And  GckL 
confirmed  it  with  great  miracles ;  which  were  pid>lished  through 
the  empire  by  orde^  of  its  monarch,  as  the  mighty  works  of  the 
God  of  Israd,  shewing  him  to  be  above  all  g^ :  Daniel,  that 
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great  prophet,  at  the  same  time  being  exalted  to  be  goverj 
of  all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon^  and  one  of  the  chief  officers 
Nebuchadnezzar'* s  court. 

After  this,  God  raised  up  Cyrus  to  destroy  Bctbylon^ 
its  obstinate  contempt  of  the  true  God  and  injuriou^ness 
wards  his  people ;  according  to  the  prophecies  of  Isni 
speaking  of  him  by  name,  instructing  him  concerning  the 
ture  and  dominion  of  the  true  God.  Tlsai.  xlv.)  Which  p 
phecies  were  probably  shewn  to  him,  wliereby  he  was  indu< 
to  pubhsh  his  testimony  concerning  the  God  of  Israel^  as  i 
God.  (Ezra.  i.  '2,3.)  Daniel^  about  the  same  time,  being 
vanced  to  be  prime  minister  of  state  in  the  new  empire  erec 
under  Darius^  did  in  that  place  appear  openly  as  a  worship 
of  the  God  of  Israel^  and  him  alone ;  God  confirming  his  te 
mony  for  him,  before  the  king  and  all  the  grandees  of  his  ki 
dom,  by  preserving  him  in  the  den  of  lions  ;  whereby  Dar 
was  induced  to  publish  to  all  people,  nations,  and  languag 
that  dwell  in  all  the  earth,  his  testimony  that  th^it  the  God 
Israel  was  the  living  God^  and  steadfast  for  ever^  &c. 

When  after  the  destruction  of  Babylon^  some  of  the  Ji 
returned  to  their  own  land,  multitudes  never  returned,  1 
were  dispersed  abroad  through  many  parts  of  the  vast  Pers 
empire ;  as  appears  by  the  book  of  Esther.  And  man}! 
them  afterwards,  as  good  historid^  inform  us,  were  remoi 
into  the  more  western  parts  of  the  world ;  and  so  were  < 
persed  as  it  were  all  over  the  heathen  world;  having  the  h 
scriptures  with  them,  and  synagogues  every  where  for 
worship  of  the  true  Grod.  And  so  it  continued  to  be  to , 
days  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  *,  as  appears  by  the  Acts  of 
Apostles.  Thus  that  light,  which  God  had  given  them,  > 
carried  abroad  into  all  parts  of  the  world :  So  that  now  tl 
had  far  greater  advantages  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
truth  in  matters  of  religion,  if  they  had  been  disposed  to  impr 
their  advantages. 

And  besides  all  these  things,  from  about  Cyrus's  til 
learning  and  philosophy  increased,  and  was  carried  to  a  gi 
height.  God  raised  up  a  number  of,  men  of  prodigious  gen 
to  instruct  others,  and  improve  their  reason  and  understa 
ing,  in  the  nature  of  things:  And  philosophic  knowie 
having  gone  on  to  increase  for  several  ages,  seemad  to  be 
to  its  height  before  Christ  came,  or  about  that  time. 

And  now  let  it  be  considered  what  was  the  effect  of 
these  things. — ^Instead  of  a  reformation,  or  any  appearance 
prospect  of  it,  the  heathen  world  in  general  rather  grew  wo 
As  Dr.  WiNDAR  observes,  "  The  inveterate  absurdities  of  pa 
idolatry  continued  without  remedy,  and  increased  as  arts 
learning  increased  ;  and  paganism  prevailed  m  all  its  heigh 
absurdity,  when  pagan  nations  were  polished  to  the  hei 
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and  in  the  most  polite  cities  and  countries ;  and  thus  continued 
to  the  last  breath  of  pagan  power/'  And  so  it  was  with  re- 
spect to  wickedness  in  general^  as  well  as  idolatry  ;  as  appears 
by  what  the  apostle  Paul  observes  in  Rom.  i. — Dr.  T.  speak- 
ing of  the  time  when  the  gospel-scheme  was  introduced,  (iCey, 
§  &9.)  says,  **  The  moral  and  religious  state  of  the  heathen 
was  very  deplorable,  being  generally  sunk  into  great  ignorance, 
gross  idolatry,  and  abominable  vice."  Abominable  vices  pre- 
vailed, not  only  among  the  common  people,  but  even  among 
their  philosophers  themselves,  yea,  some  of  the  chief  of  them, 
and  of  greatest  genius ;  so  Dr.  T.  himself  observes,  as  to  that 
detestable  vice  of  sodomy,  which  they  commonly  and  openly 
allowed  and  practised  without  shame.  (See  Dr.  T.'*s  note  on 
Rom.  I.  •i?.) 

Having,  thus  considered  the  state  of  the  heathen  world, 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  means  used  for  its  reformation 
during  me  Jewish  dispensation,  from  the  first  foundation  of  it 
in  Ah'aham^s  time ;  let  us  now  consider  how  it  was  with  that 
people  themselves,  who  were  distinguished  with  the  peculiar 

Erivileges  of  that  dispensation.  The  means  used  with  the 
eathen  nations  ^ere  sreat ;  but  they  were  small  if  compared 
with  those  used  with  the  Israelites.  The  advantages  by  which 
that  people  were  distinguished  are  represented  in  scripture 
as  vastly  above  all  pardlei,  in  passages  which  Dr.  T.  takes 
notice  of.  {Key^  §  54.)  And  he  reckons  these  privileges 
among  those  which  he  calls  antecedent  blessings^  consisting  in 
motives  to  virtue  and  obedience ;  and  says,  (£ey,  §  60.) 
^^  X'^^^  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^y  ^^^  ^"^  design  of  the  dispensation  of 
God's  extraordinary  favours  to  the  Jews^  viz.  to  engage  them 
to  duty  and  obedience,  or  that  it  was  a  scheme  for  promoting 
virtue,  is  clear  beyond  dispute,  from  every  part  of  the  old  tes- 
tament." Nevertheless,  the  generality  of  that  people,  through 
alLthe  successive  periods  of  that  dispensation,  were  men  of  a 
wicked  character.  But  it  will  be  more  abundantly  manifest 
how  strong  the  natural  bias  to  iniquity  appeared  to  be  among 
that  people,  by  considering  more  particularly  their  condition  ■ . 
from  time  to  time. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  things  God  had  done  in  the. 
times  of  Abraham^  Isaac^  and  Jacoh^  to  separate  them  and. 
their  posteri^  from  the  idolatrous  world,  that  they  might  be  a 
holy  people  to  himself;  yet  in  about  two  hundrea  years  atte|; 
/aco6'«  death,  and  in  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  aftch^ 
the  death  of  Joseph^  and  while  some  were  alive  who  had  seen ' 
Joseph^  the  people  had  in  a  great  measure  lost  the  true  reUgion, 
and  were  apace  conforming  to  the  heathen  world.  For  a  rem^ 
dy,  and  the  more  effectually  to  alienate  them  from  idols  iernd 
ensage  them  to  the  God  of  theu-  fathers,  God  appeared,  la 
order  to  bring  them  out  from  among  the  Egyptians  and  sept- 
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rate  them  from  the  heathen  worldi  and  to  reveal  himself  in 
his  glory  and  mtyesty,  in  so  affecting  and  astonishing  a  manner 
as  tended  most  deeply  and  durably  to  impress  their  minds; 
that  they  might  never  forsake  him  any  more.  But  so  perverse 
were  they,  that  they  murmured  even  in  the  midst  of  the  mira- 
cles that  God  wrought  for  them  in  Egypt^  and  murmured  at 
the  Red  Sea^  in  a  few  days  after  God  had  brought  them  out 
with  such  a  mighty  hand.  When  he  had  led  them  through  the 
sea,  they  sang  his  praise^  but  soon  forgot  his  works.  Before 
they  ffot  to  Mount  Sfmos,  they  openly  manifested  their  perverse- 
ness  from  time  to  time ;  so  that  God  says  of  them,  Exod,  xvL 
518.  How  long  refuse  ye  to  keep  my  commandments  and  my 
laws?    Afterwards  they  murmiured  again  at  Rephidim. 

In  about  two  months  after  they  came  out  of  Egypt^  they 
came  to  Mount  Sbuxi;  where  God  entered  into  a  most  solemn 
covenant  with  the  people,  that  they  should  be  an  holy  people 
nnto  him,  with  such  astonishing  manifestations  of  his  power, 
majesty,  and  holiness,  as  were  altogether  unparalleled.  God 
puts  the  people  in  mind,  (Peut  iv.  32 — M.)  For  ask  now  of 
the  days  that  arepast^  which  were  before  thee^  since  the  day  that 
Ood  createdman  upon  the  earth  ;  and  ask  from  one  side  ofhea^ 
ven  unto  the  other ^  whether  there  has  been  any  such  thing  as  this 
great  thing  w,  or  hath  been  heard  like  it.  Did  ever  people  hear 
the  voice  of  God  speaking  out  of  the  midst  of  theftre^  as  thou 
hast  heard,  andlioe?  Or  hath  ^od  assayed  to  take  him  a  nation 
from  the  midst  of  (mother  nation^  d^.  ?  And  these  great  things 
were  in  order  to  impress  their  minds  with  such  a  conviction  and 
sense  of  divine  truth,  and  their  obligations,  that  they  might 
never  forget  them ;  as  God  says,  (Exod.  xix.  9.)  Lo^  I  come 
unto  thee  vn  a  thick  cloudy  that  the  people  may  hear  when  I  speak 
with  thee^  and  believe  thee  for  ever*  But  what  was  the  effect  of 
all  ?  It  was  not  more  than  two  or  three  months,  before  that  peo- 
ple, under  that  very  mountain,  returned  to  their  old  Egyptian 
idolatry,  and  were  singing  and  dancing  before  a  ffolden  calf^ 
which  they  had  set  up  to  worship.  And  after  awful  manifesta* 
tions  of  God's  displeasure  for  that  sin,  and  so  much  done  to 
brin£  them  to  repentance  and  confirm  them  in  obedience,  it 
was  but  a  few  months  before  they  came  to  that  violence  of  spir- 
it, in  open  rebellion  against  God,  that  with  the  utmost  vehe- 
mence they  declared  their  resolution  to  follow  God  no  longer, 
but  to  make  them  a  captain  to  return  into  Egypt.  And  thus 
they  went  on  in  perverse  opposition  to  the  Most  Hi^h,  from 
time  to  time,  repeating  their  open  acts  of  rebellion,  in  the  midst 
of  continued  astonishing  miracles  till  that  generation  was  de- 
stroyed. And  though  me  following  generation  seems  to  have 
been  the  best  that  ever  was  m  Israel^  yet  notwithstanding 
their  good  ^cample,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  wonders  of 
God's  power  and  fove  to  that  people  inJoshua*8  time,  how  soon 
voi,,  II.  47 
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didthat  people  degenerate,  and  begin  to  forsake  God,  and  joia 
with  the  heathen  in  their  idolatries,  till  God  by  severe  meansi, 
and  by  sending  prophets  and  judges,  extraordinarily  influenced 
from  above,  reclaimed  them?  But  when  they  were  brought  to 
some  reformation  by  such  means,  they  soon  fell  away  agam  in- 
to the  practice  of  idolatry ;  and  so  from  one  age  to  another ;  and 
nothing  proved  effectual  for  any  abiding  reformation. 

After  things  had  gone  on  thus  for  several  hundred  wars, 
God  used  new  methods  with  his  people,  in  two  respects ;  FirH, 
he  raised  up  a  great  prophet,  under  whom  a  number  of  ycHiBg 
men  were  Uained  up  in  schools,  that  from  among  them  there 
might  be  a  constant  succession  of  great  prophets  in  Israel,  oi 
such  BB  God  should  choose ;  which  seems  to  have  been  conto^ 
ued  for  more  than  five  hundred  years.     Secondly,  God  rawed 
up  a  great  kmg,  David,  one  eminent  for  wisdom,  piety,  and  for- 
titude, to  subdue  all  their  heathen  neighbours,  who  used  to 
be  such  a  snare  to  them ;  and  to  confirm,  adorn,  and  per- 
fect the  institutions  of  his  public  worship ;  and  by  him  to  re- 
veal more  fiiUythe  great  salvation  and  friture  glorious  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah,    And  after  him  was  raised  up  his  son^ 
Solomon,  the  wisest  and  greatest  prince  that  ever  was  on  earth, 
.  more  fully  to  settle  and  establish  those  things  which  his  Father 
Damd  hsd  begun  concerning  the  public  worship  of  God  in  Israel, 
and  to  build  a  glorious  temple  for  the  honour  of  Jehovah  and 
the  institutions  of  his  worship,  and  to  instruct  the  neighbour  na- 
tions in  true  wisdom  and  religion.    But  what  was  the  success 
of  these  new  and  extraordinary  means  ?  If  we  take  Dr.  T.  for 
our  expositer  of  scripture,  the  nation  must  be  extremely  ccmfipt 
in  David's  time ;  for  he  supposes  he  has  respect  to  his  owm 
times  in  those  words,  Psal.  xiv.  2,  3.     The  Lord  looked  down 
from  heaven,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did  understand,  and 
seek  God^  they  care  all  gone  aside :  they  are  together  become 
filthy  ;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good  ;  no,  not  one.    But,  wheth- 
er Dr.  T.  be  in  the  right  in  this  or  not,  yet  if  we  consider  what 
appeared  in  Israel  in  Ahsalom'*s  and  Sheba^s  rebellion,  we  shaH 
not  see  cause  to  think,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  at 
that  day  were  men  of  true  wisdom  and  piety.    As  to  Solomon^s 
time.  Dr.  T.  supposes,  as  has  been  already  observed,  that  Solo- 
mon speaks  of  his  own  times,  when  he  says,  he  had  found  but 
one  in  a  thousand  that  was  a  thoroughly  upright  man. 

However,  it  appears,  that  all  those  sreai  means  used  to  pro- 
nftote  and  establisn  virtue  and  true  religion,  in  SamueVs,  Da- 
vid*8,  and  Solomon'^s  times,  were  so  far  fi*om  having  anv  gene- 
ral abiding  good  effect  in  Israel,  that  Solomon  himself,  with 
all  his  wisdom,  and  notwithstanding  the  unparalleled  favours  of 
God  to  him,  had  his  mind  corrupted  so  as  openly  to  tolerate 
idolatry  in  tfie  land,  and  greatly  to  provoke  God  against  him. 
And  as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  ten  tribes  of  the  twelve  forsook  the 
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true  worship  of  God,  and  instead  of  it,  openly  established  the 
like  idolatry  that  the  people  fell  into  at  mount  Sincd,  when  they 
made  the  golden  calf;  and  continued  finally  obstinate  in  this 
apostacy,  notwithstanding  all  means  that  coukl  be  used  with 
them  by  the  prophets  whom  Ood  sent,  one  after  another,  to  re- 
prove, counsel,  and  warn  them,  for  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years ;  especially  those  two  great  prophets,  Elijah  and  Elisha. 
Of  all  the  kings  that  reigned  over  them,  there  was  not  so  much 
as  one  but  what  was  of  a  wicked  character.  And  at  last  their 
case  seemed  utterly  desperate ;  so  that  nothing  remained  to  be 
done  with  them,  but  to  remove  them  out  of  God^s  sight  Thus 
the  scripture  represents  the  matter,  2  Kings  xvii. 

And  as  to  the  other  two  tribes  ;  though  their  kings  were  al< 
ways  of  the  family  of  Davids  and  they  were  favoured  in  many 
respects  far  beyond  their  brethren,  yet  they  were  generally  ex* 
ceeding  corrupt  Their  kings  were,  most  of  them,  wicked 
men,  and  their  other  magistrates,  andpriests  and  people,  were 
generally  agreed  in  the  corruption.  Thus  the  matter  is  repre* 
sented  in  the  scripture  liistory,  and  the  books  of  the  prophets. 
And  when  they  had  seen  how  God  had  east  off  the 
ten  tribes,  instead  of  taking  warning,  they  made  themselves 
vastly  more  vile  than  ever  the  others  had  done,  2  Kings  xvii. 
18, 19.  Ezek.  xvL  46,47,  51.  God  indeed  waited  longer  upon 
them,  for  his  servant  Dacid^s  sake,  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake, 
that  he  liad  chosen ;  and  used  more  extraordinary  means  with 
them^  especially  by  those  great  prophets,  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
fnuiA,  but  to  no  effect :  So  that,  at  last,  as  the  prophets  repre- 
sent the  matter,  they  were  Uke  a  body  universally  and  despe- 
rately diseased  and  corrupted,  that  would  admit  of  no  cure, 
the  whole  head  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint,  &c. 

Things  being  come  to  that  pass,  God  took  this  method 
with  them ;  he  utterly  destroyed  their  city  and  land,  and  the 
temple  which  he  had  among  them,  made  thorough  wori£  in 
purging  the  land  of  them ;  as  when  a  man  empties  a  dish^ 
wipes  tt^  and  turns  it  vpnde  down :  or  when  a  vessel  is  cast  into 
ajiercejire^  till  its  fiUhiness  is  thoroughly  burnt  out.  (2  Kings 
xxi.  IS.  Ezek.  chap,  xxiv.)  They  were  carried  into  captivity 
and  there  left,  till  that  wicked  generation  was  dead  and  those 
old  rebels  were  purged  out ;  that  afterwards  the  land  might  be 
.  resettled  with  a  more  pure  generation. 

After  the  return  from  the  captivity,  and  God  had  built 
the  Jewish  church  again  in  their  own  land,  by  a  series  of  won- 
derfiil  providences;  yet  they  corrupted  themselves  again  to 
BO  great  a  degree,  that  the  transgressors  were  come  to  the  full 
again  in  the  days  of  Antiockus  Ej^hanes^  ^^.}^^  matter  is 
represented  in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel.  (Dan.  viii.  23.^  And 
then  God  made  them  the  subjects  of  a  disp^isation,  little,  if 
any  thing,  less  terrible,  than  that  which  had  been  in  Nebuchad- 
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nezzar's  days.  And  after  God  had  again  ddivered  them,  and 
restored  the  state  of  rdigion  among  them,  by  the  instnim^tali^ 
ty  of  the  MacciOfeei^  they  degenerated  again :  So  that  when 
Christ  came,  they  were  arrived  to  that  extreme  degree  of 
corruption  which  is  represented  in  the  accounts  givwi  by  the 
Evangelists.  ,        i 

It  may  be  observed  here  in  general,  that  the  Jews^  thaugh 
so  vastly  distinguished  with  advantages,  means,  and  motive* 
to  holiness,  yet  are  represented,  from  time  to  time,  as  mote 
wicked  in  the  sight  of  God,  than  the  very  worst  of  the  heathen. 
As,  of  old,  God  sware  by  his  life  that  the  wickedness  of  Sih 
dom  was  small  compared  with  that  of  the  Jews^  (Eaek.  xvi- 
47,  48,  &c.  also  chap.  v.  5—10.)  So  Christ,  speaking  of  the 
Jews  in  his  time,  represents  them  as  having  much  greater  guilt 
than  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sydm,  or  ev«i  Sodom  and 
Gomorrcih. 

But  we  are  now  come  to  the  time  when  the  ffrandest  scene 
was  displayed  that  ever  was  opened  on  earth.    After  all  other 
schemes  had  been  so  long  and  so  thoroughly  tried,  and  had  ao 
greatly  failed  of  success,  both  among  Jews  and  QentUes;  that 
wonderful  dispensation  was  at  length  introduced— Ac  greatest 
scheme  for  suppressing  and  restraining  iniquity  among  man- 
kind, that  ever  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy  contrived — even  the 
glorious  gospel  of  Jesus   Christ.     **A  new  dispensalioa  of 
grace  was  erected  (to  use  Dr.  T's.  own  words,  p.  239, 240)  for 
the  more  certain  and  efiectual  sanctification  of  mankind  into 
the  image  of  God ;  dehvering  th^n  from  the  sin  and  wickednest 
into  which  they  might  fall,  or  virere  already  fallen ;  to  redeem 
them  firom  all  miquity,  and  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  and 
obedience  of  God."    In  whatever  high  and  exalted  terms  the 
soipture  speaks  of  the  means  and  motives  which  the  Jems  en- 
joyed of  old ;  yet  their  privileges  are  represented  as  having 
no  glory,  in  comparison  of  the  advantages  of  the  gospel.    Dr* 
T.'s  words  (p.  233.)  are  worthy  to  be  here  repeated.    **  Even 
the  heathen  (says  he)  knew  God^  and  might  have  glorified  him 
as  God ;  but  under  the  glorious  light  of  the  gospel,  we  have 
very  clear  ideas  of  the  divine  perfections,  and  particularly  of 
the  love  of  God  as  our  Father,  and  as  the  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.     We  see  our  duty  in  the 
utmost  extent,  and  the  most  cogent  reasons  to  perform  it:. 
We  have  eternity  opened  to   us,  even  an   endless  state  of 
.  honour  and  felicity,  the  reward  of  virtuous  actions ;  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  promised  for  our  direction  and  assistance.    And 
all  this  may  and  ought  to  be  api^ed  to  the  purifying  of  our 
minds  and  the  perfecting  of  holiness.    And  Co  these  happy 
advantages  we  are  bom ;  for  which  we  are  bound  for  ever  to 
praise  and  magnify  the  rich  grace  of  God  in  the  Redeemer." 
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And  be  elsewhere  says,* ''  The  sotpel  constitution  n  a  scheme 
the  most  perfect  and  effectual  for  restoring  tnie  religion,  and 
promoting  virtue  and  happiness,  that  ever  the  world  has  yet 
seen/^  Andt  admirably  adapted  to  enlighten  our  minds  and 
sanctify  our  hearts.  Andl  never  were  motives  so  divine  and 
powerful  proposed,  to  induce  us  to  the  practice  of  ail  virtue  and 
goodness. 

And  yet  even  these  means  have  been  ineffectual  upon  the 
fiir  greats  part  of  them  with  whom  they  have  been  used ;  of 
the  many  that  have  been  called  few  have  been  chosen. 

As  to  the  Jews,  God^s  ancient  people,  with  whom  they 
were  used  in  the  first  place,  and  used  long  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  the  generality  of  them  rejected  Christ  and  his  gospel 
with  extreme  pertinacity  of  spirit  They  not  only  went  on  still 
IB  that  career  of  corruption  which  had  been  increasing  from 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees  ;  but  Christ's  coming,  his  doctrine  and 
miracles,  the  preaching  of  his  followers,  and  Uie  glorious  things 
that  attended  the  same,  were  the  occasion,  through  their  per- 
verse misimprovement,  of  an  infinite  increase  of  their  wick- 
edness. They  crucified  the  Lord  of  Glory  with  the  utmost 
malice  and  cruelty,  and  persecuted  his  followers ;  they  pleased 
not  God,  and  were  contrary  to  all  men  ;  they  went  on  to  grow 
worse  and  worse,  till  they  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  sin,  and 
wrath  came  upon  them  to  the  uttermost ;  and  thev  were  de* 
stroyed  and  cast  out  of  God's  sight,  with  unspeakably  greater 
tokens  of  the  divine  abhorrence  ami  indignation,  than  in  the  days 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  greater  part  of  the  whole  nation 
were  slam,  and  the  rest  were  scattered  abroad  throu^  the  earth 
in  the  most  abject  and  forlorn  circumstances.  And  m  the  same 
spurit  of  unbelief  and  malice  against  Christ  and  the  Gospel,  and 
in  their  miserable  dispersed  circumstances,  do  they  r^nain  to 
this  day. 

And  as  to  ihe  gentile  nations,  though  there  was  a  glorious 
success  of  the  gospel  amongst  them  in  the  apostles'  days ;  yet 
probably  not  one  in  ten  of  those  that  had  the  gospel  preached 
to  them  embraced  it.  The  powers  of  the  world  were  set  against 
it,  and  persecuted  it  with  insatiable  malignity.  And  among 
Ae  professors  of  Christianity,  there  presently  appeared  in  many 
a  disposition  to  abuse  the  gospel  to  the  service  of  pride  and  li- 
centiousness. The  apostles  foretold  a  grand  apostacy  of  the 
christian  world  which  should  continue  many  ages ;  and  obser^ 
ved,  that  there  appeared  a  disposition  to  such  an  apostacy 
among  professing  christians,  even  in  that  dav.  (2  Thess.  iL  7.) 
The  greater  part  of  the  ages  now  elapsed,  have  been  spent  in 
that  grand  and  general  i^iostacy,  under  which  the  christian 
world,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  transformed  into  what  has  been 
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vast] J  more  dishonourable  and  hateful  to  God,  and  repuffnaat 
to  true  virtue,  than  the  state  of  the  heathen  world  before :  Which 
is  agreeable  to  the  prophetical  descriptions  given  of  it  by  the 
Holy  Spirit 

In  these  latter  ages  of  the  christian  church,  God  has  raised 
up  a  number  of  great  and  good  men  to  bear  testimony  against 
the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  JRome,  and  by  their  means  in- 
troduced that  light  into  the  worlds  by  which^  in  a  short  time, 
at  least  one  third  part  of  Europe  was  delivered  from  the  more 
gross  enormities  of  Antichrist :  Which  was  attended  at  first 
with  a  great  reformation  as  to  vital  and  practical  religion.  But 
how  is  the  gold  become  dim  I  To  what  a  pass  are  thmgs  come 
in  protest  ant  countries  at  this  day,  and  in  our  nation  in  particu* 
lar  !  To  what  a  prodigious  height  has  a  deluge  of  inifidelity, 
profaneness,  luxury,  debauchery,  and  wickedness  of  every  kind, 
arisen  I  The  poor  savage  Americans  are  mere  babes,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  as  to  proficiency  in  wickedness,  in  comparison  of  mul- 
titudes in  the  christian  world.  Dn  T.  himself,  as  before  observ- 
ed, represents,  that  the  generality  of  christians  have  been  the 
most  wicked^  lewd^  bloody^  and  treacherous  of  all  mankind;  and 
{Key^  §  388»)  that  ^^  The  wickedness  of  the  christian  world  rend- 
ers it  so  much  like  the  heathen,  that  the  good  efiects  of  our 
change  to  Christianity  are  but  little  seen.^^ 

With  respect  to  the  dreadful  corruption  of  the  present  day, 
it  is  to  be  considered,  besides  the  advantages  already  men- 
tioned, that  great  advances  in  learning  and  philosophic  know- 
ledge have  been  made  in  the  present  and  past  century :  afford- 
ing great  advantage  for  a  proper  and  enlarged  exercise  of  our 
rational  powers,  and  for  our  seeins  the  bri^t  manifestation  of 
God^s  perfections  in  his  works.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  means  and  inducements  to  virtue  which  this  age  enjoys, 
are  in  addition  to  most  of  those  which  were  mentioned  before, 
as  given  of  old ;  and  among  other  things,  in  addition  to  the 
shortening^ of  man's  life  to  70  or  80  years,  fi-om  near  a  thousand 
And,  with  regard  to  this,  I  would  observe,  that  as  the  case  now 
stands  in  Christendom,  take  one  with  another  of  those  who  ever 
come  to  years  of  discretion,  their  life  is  not  more  than  forty  or 
forty-five  years ;  which  is  but  about  the  twentieth  part  of  what 
it  once  was :  And  not  so  much  in  great  cities,  places  wh^e 
profaneness,  sensuality,  and  debauchery,  commonly  prevail  to 
the  greatest  degree. 

Dr.  T.  (Key,  §  1.)  truly  observes,  That  God  has  from  the 
beginning  exercised  wonderfiil  and  infinite  wisdom  in  the 
methods  he  has,  from  age  to  age,  made  use  of  to  oppose  vice^ 
cure  corruption,  and  promote  virtue  in  the  world  ;  and  intro- 
duced several  schemes  to  that  end.  It  is  indeed  remarkable, 
how  many  schemes  and  methods  were  tried  of  old,  both  before 
and  after  the  flood ;  bow  many  were  used  in  the  times  of  the 
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old  testament,  both  with  jews  and  heathens,  and  how  ineffec- 
tual all  these  ancient  methods  proved,  for  4000  years  together, 
till  God  introduced  that  grand  dispensation,  for  redeeming  men 
from  all  iniquity,  and  purifying  them  to  himself,  a  people  zea- 
lous of  good  works ;  which  the  scripture  represents  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  admiration  of  angels.  But  even  this  has  now  so 
long  proved  ineffectual,  with  respect  to  the  generality,  that  Dr. 
T.  thinks  there  is  need  of  a  new  dispensation  /  the  present  light 
of  the  gospel  being  insufficient  for  the  full  reformation  of  the 
Vhristian  worlds  by  reason  of  its  corruptions :  (Note  on  Kom. 
i.  27.) — And  yet  all  these  things,  according  to  him,  without 
any  natural  bias  to  the  contrary ;  no  stream  of  natural  incli- 
nation or  propensity  at  all,  to  oppose  inducements  to  good- 
ness ;  no  native  opposition  of  heart,  to  withstand  those  gra- 
cious means  which  God  has  ever  used  with  mankind,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day  ;  any  more  than  there 
was  in  the  heart  of  Adam  the  moment  God  created  him  in 
perfect  innocence. 

Surely  Dr.  T.^s  scheme  is  attended  with  strange  para- 
doxes. And  that  his  mysterious  tenets  may  appear  in  a  true 
light,  it  must  be  observed  that — at  the  same  time  he  supposes 
these  means,  even  the  very  greatest  and  best  of  them,  to  have 
proved  so  ineffectual,  that  help  from  them,  as  to  any  general 
reformation,  is  to  be  despaired  of— that  he  maintains  all  maut 
kind,  even  the  heathen  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  jFca,  every 
single  person  in  it,  (which  must  include  every  Indian  in  Ame- 
eo,  before  the  Europeans  came  hither ;  and  every  inhabitant 
of  the  unknown  parts  of  Africa  and  Terra  Australis)  has  abi- 
lity, light,  and  means  sufficient  to  do  their  whole  duty ;  yea, 
many  passages  in  his  writings  plainly  suppose,  to  perform  per- 
fect obedience  to  God^s  Idw,  without  the  least  degree  of  vice 
Of  iniquity.* 

But  I  must  not  omit  to  observe,  that  Dr.  T.  supposes,  the 
reason  why  the  gospel-dispensation  has  been  so  ineffectual,  is, 
that  it  has  been  greatly  misunderstood  and  perverted. .  In  his 
Key,  (§  389,)  he  says,  "  Wrong  representations  of  the  scheme 
of  the  gospel  have  greatly  obscured  the  glory  of  divine  grace, 
and  contributed  much  to  the  corruption  of  its  professors. — 
Such  doctrines  have  been  almost  universally  taught  and  re- 
ceived, as  quite  subvert  it.  Mistaken  notions  about  nature, 
grace,  election  and  reprobation,  justification,  regeneration,  re- 
demption, calling,  adoption,  &c.  have  quite  taken  away  the 
very  eround  of  the  Christian  life.^^ 

But  how  came  the  gospel  to  be  so  universally  and  exceed- 
ingly misunderstood  ?  Is^  it  because  it  is  in  itself  so  very  dark 
&nd  unintelligible,  and  not  adapted  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
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human  faculties  ?  If  so,  how  is  the  possession  of  sueh  an  ob« 
scure  and  unintelligible  thing,  so  glorious  an  advantage  1 — Or 
is  it  because  of  the  native  bUndness,  corruption,  and  supersti- 
tion of  mankind?  But  this  is  giving  up  the  thingin  question, 
and  allowing  a  great  depravity  of  nature«  Dr.  T.  speaks  of 
the  gospel  as  far  otherwise  than  dark  and  unintelligible ;  he 
represents  it  as  exhibiting  the  clearest  and  most  glorious  li^t, 
calculated  to  deliver  the  world  from  darkness,  and  to  bnng 
them  into  marvellous  light  He  speaks  of  the  light  which  the 
Jews  had  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  as  vastly  exceeding 
the  light  of  nature  which  the  heathen  enjoyed ;  and  yet  he 
supposes,  that  even  the  latter  was  so  clear,  as  to  be  suflicieDt 
to  lead  men  to  the  knowlec^  of  God  and  their  whole  dutv  to 
him.  He  speaks  of  the  light  of  the  gospel  as  vastly  exceewig 
the  light  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  says  of  the  apostle  Paid 
in  particular,  '^  That  he  wrote  with  great  perspicuity ;  that  he 
takes  ffreat  care  to  explain  every  part  of  his  subject ;  that  he 
has  left  no  part  of  it  unexplained  and  unguarded ;  and  that 
never  was  an  author  more  exact  and  cautious  in  this.^^*  Is  it 
not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  Christian  world,  without  any 
native  depravity,  should  be  so  blind  in  the  midst  of  sueh  glar- 
ing light,  as  to  be  all,  or  the  generality,  agreed,  from  age  to 
ase,  so  essentially  to  mwmderstand  that  which  is  made  so  very 
plain  T 

Dr.  T.  says  (p.  167.  S.)  ^  It  is  my  persuasion,  that  the 
Christian  religion  was  very  early  and  grievously  corrupted  by 
dreaming,  ignorant,  superstitious  fiionft«,  too  conceited  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  plain  gospel ;  and  has  long  remained  in  that 
deplorable  state.'' — But  how  came  the  whole  Christian  world, 
without  any  blinding  depravity,  to  hearken  to  these  ignorant, 
foolish  men,  rather  than  unto  wiser  and  better  teachers? 
Especially,  when  the  latter  had  plain  gospel  on  their  side,  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  other  were  (as  our  author  su{q;>oses)  so 
very  contrary  not  only  to  the  plain  ffo^>el,  but  to  men^s 
reason  .and  common  sense  7  Or  were  all  the  teachers  of  the 
Christian  church  nothing  but  a  parcel  of  ignorant  dreamers  P 
If  so,  this  is  very  strange  indeed,  unless  mankind  naturally 
love  darkness^  rather  than  light;  seeing  in  all  parts  of  the 
Christian  world  there  was  a  great  multitude  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  who  had  the  gospel  in  their  hands,  and  whose  whole 
business  it  was  to  study  and  teach  it ;  and  therefore  had  in- 
finitely greater  advantages  to  become  truly  wise,  than  the  heik- 
then  philosophers.  But  if,  by  some  strange  and  inconceiva- 
ble means,  notwithstanding  all  these  glorious  advantages, 
aU  the  teachers  of  the  christian  church  through  the  worlcl, 
without  any  native  evil  propensity,  very  early  became  silly 
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dreamers— ond  also  in  their  dreaming^  generally  stumbled  on 
the  seane  individual  monstrous  opinions,  and  so  the  world  might 
be  blinded  for  a  while— yet,  why  did  they  not  hearken  to  that 
wise  and  great  man,  Pelagiusy  and  others  like  him^  when  he 
plainly  held  forth  the  truth  to  the  christian  world  ?  Especially 
seeinff  his  instructions  were  so  agreeable  to  the  plain  doctrines, 
and  the  bright  and  clear  light  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  also 
so  agreeable  to  the  plainest  dictates  of  the  common  sense  and 
understanding  of  all  mankind ;  but  the  other  so  repusnant  to 
it,  that  (according  to  our  author)  if  they  were  true,  it  would 
prove  understanding  to  be  no  understanding^  and  the  word  of 
God  to  be  no  rule  of  truth,  nor  at  all  to  be  relied  upon^  and  God 
to  be  a  Being  worthy  of  no  regard  / 

Besides,  if  the  inefficacy  of  the  gospel  to  restrain  sin  and 
promote  virtue  be  owing  to  the  general  prevalence  of  these 
doctrines,  which  are  supposed  to  be  so  absurd  and  contrary  to 
the  gospel,  here  is  this  further  to  be  accounted  for ;  namely, 
"Why,  since  there  has  been  so  great  an  increase  of  light  in  reli- 
gious matters  (as  must  be  supposed  on  Dr.  T.'s  scheme)  in  this 
and  the  last  age,  and  these  monstrous  doctrines  of  ori^nal 
sin,  election,  reprobation,  justification,  regeneration,  &c.  have 
been  so  much  exploded,  especially  in  our  nation,  there  has  been 
no  reformation  attending  this  great  advancement  of  light  and 
truth :  But  on  the  contrary,  vice,  and  every  thins  opposite  to 
practical  Christianity,  has  gone  on  to  increase  with  such  a  pro- 
digious  celerity  as  to  become  like  an  overflowing  deluge ;  threat- 
ening, unless  God  mercifully  uiterposes,  speedily  to  swallow  up 
all  that  is  virtuous  and  praiseworthy. 

Many  other  things  might  have  been  mentioned  imder  this 
head — the  means  which  mankind  have  had  to  restrain  vice  and 
promote  virtue — such  as  wickedness  being  many  ways  contrary 
to  men^s  temporal  interest  and  comfort,  and  their  having  con* 
tinually  before  their  eyes  so  many  instances  of  persons  made 
miserable  by  their  vices ;  the  restraints  of  human  laws,  without 
which  men  cannot  live  in  society ;  the  judgments  of  God 
brought  on  men  for  their  wickedness  with  which  history  abounds, 
and  the  providential  rewards  of  virtue;  and  innumerable 
particular  means  that  Grod  has  used  from  age  to  age  to  curb 
the  wickedness  of  mankind,  which  I  have  omitted.  But  there 
would  be  no  end  of  a  particular  enumeration  of  such  things. 
They  that  will  not  be  convinced  by  the  instances  which  have 
been  mentioned,  probably  would  not  be  convinced,  if  the 
world  had  stood  a  thousand  times  so  long,  and  we  had  the 
most  authentic  and  certain  accounts  of  means  having  been 
used  from  the  beginning,  in  a  thousand  times  greater  variety  ; 
aikl  new  dispensations  had  been  introduced,  after  others 
had  been  tried  in  vain,  ever  so  often,  and  still  to  little  effect. 
He  that  will  not  be  convinced  by  a  thousand  good  witness- 
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ea,  it  is  not  likely  ti»t  he  would  be  convinced  by  a  diousand 

Th6  proofe  that  have  been  extant  in  the  world,  from  trial 
and  fact,  of  the  depravity  of  man's  nature,  are  inexpressible, 
and  as  it  were  infinite,  beyond  the  representation  of  all  simili- 
tude. If  there  were  a  piece  of  ground  which  abounded  with 
briars  and  thorns,  or  some  poisonous  plant,  and  all  mankmd 
had  used  their  endeavours,  for  a  thousand  years  togeth^,  to 
suppress  that  evil  growth— and  to  bring  that  ground  by  manure 
and  cultivation,  planting  and  sowing,  to  produce  better  fruit, 
all  in  vain;  it  would  still  be  over-run  with  the  same  noxious 
growth— it  would  not  be  a  proof  that  such  a  produce  was 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  that  soil,  in  any  wise  to  be  com- 
pared to  that  which  is  given  in  divine  providence,  that  wick- 
edness is  a  produce  Mreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  field  of  the 
world  of  mankind.  For  the  means  used  with  it  have  been  va- 
rious, great  and  wonderful,  contrived  by  the  unsearchable  and 
boundless  wisdom  of  God ;  medicines  procured  with  infinite 
expense,  exhibited  with  a  vast  apparatus;  a  marvellous  succes- 
sion of  dispensations,  introduced  one  after  another,  displaying 
an  incomprehensible  length  and  breadth,  depth  and  height,  of 
divine  wisdom,  love  and  power,  and  every  perfection  of  the 
godhead,  to  the  etemsd  admiration  of  principalities  and  powers 
in  heavenly  places. 

SECT.  IX. 

Several  Etoiiane  of  the  argumentsfor  the  Depramty  of  Nature 
from  Trial  and  Events  considered. 

Evasion  I.  Dr.  T.  says,  (p.  231, 232.)  ''Adam's  nature, 
it  is  allowed,  was  very  far  from  being  sinful ;  yet  he  nnned. 
And  dierefore,  the  common  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  is  no 
more  necessary  to  account  for  the  sin  that  has  been  or  is  in  the 
world;  than  it  is  to  account  for  Adam's  sin.''*  Affain,  (p.  52 — 
54.  S.  &c.)  ''  If  we  allow  mankind  to  be  as  widied  as  R.  R. 
has  represented  them  to  be ;  and  suppose  that  there  is  not  one 
upon  earth  that  is  truly  righteous  and  without  sin,  and  that 
some  are  very  enormous  sinners,  yet  it  will  not  tlieoce  foUow 
that  they  are  naturally  corrupt — -For,  if  sinful  action  infet^  a 
nature  originally  corrupt,  then,  whereas  Adam  (acc<Mrding  to 
them  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin)  committed  the 
most  heinous  and  aggravated  sin  that  ever  was  committed  in 
the  world ;  for,  according  to  them,  he  had  greater  li^t  than 
any  other  man  in  the  world,  to  know  his  duty,  ancT  greater 
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power  than  any  other  man  to  falfil  it,  and  was  under  greater 
obligations  than  any  other  man  to  obedience ;  he  sinned  when 
he  Imew  he  was  the  representative  of  millions,  and  that  the 
happy  or  miserable  state  of  all  mankind  depended  on  his  con- 
duct ;  which  never  was,  nor  can  be,  the  case  of  any  other  man 
in  the  world: — Then,  I  say,  it  will  follow,  that  his  nature  wa« 
originally  corrupt,  &c. — Thus  their  argument  from  the  wicked- 
ness  of  mankind,  to  prove  a  sinful  and  corrupt  nature,  must  in- 
evitably and  irrecoverably  fall  to  the  ground. — Which  will  ap- 
pear more  abundantly,  if  we  take  in  the  case  of  the  angels,  who 
in  numbers  sinned  and  kept  not  their  first  estate,  though  created 
with  a  nature  superior  to  AdawiV"  Again,  (p,  145  S.)  "When 
it  is  inquired,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  our  appetites  and  pas- 
sions are  now  so  irregular  and  strong,  as  that  not  one  person 
has  resisted  them,  so  as  to  keep  himself  pure  and  innocent?  If 
this  be  the  case,  if  such  as  make  the  inquiry  will  tell  the  world 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  Adam^s  appetites  and  passions  were 
so  irremilar  and  strong  that  he  did  not  resist  them  so  as  to  keep 
himself  pure  and  innocent,  when  upon  their  principles  he  was 
far  more  able  to  have  resisted  them ;  I  also  will  tell  them  how 
it  comes  to  pass  that  his  posterity  does  not  resist  them.  Sin 
doth  not  alter  its  nature  by  its  being  general ;  and  therefore 
bow  far  soever  it  spreads,  it  must  come  upon  all  just  as  it  came 
upon  Adam.^'^ 

These  things  al'e  delivered  with  much  assurance.    But  is 
there  any  reason  in  such  a  way  of  talking?    One  thing  implied 
in  it,  and  the  main  thing,  if  any  at  all  to  the  purpose,  is,  that 
because  an  effect  being  general  does  not  alter  the  naXwre  of  the 
eiiect,  therefore  nothing  more  can  be  argued  concerning  the 
cause  from  its  happening  constantly,  and  in  the  most  steady 
manner,  than  from  its  happening  but  once.    But  how  contrary 
is  this  to  reason?     Suppose  a  person,  through  the  deceitful 
persuasions  of  a  pretended  friend,  once  takes  a  poisonous 
draught  of  liquor  to  which  he  had  before  no  inclination ;  but 
after  he  has  once  taken  of  it,  he  is  observed  to  act  as  one  that 
has  an  insatiable,  incurable  thirst  after  more  of  the  same,  in  his 
constant  practice,  obstinately  continued  in  as  long  as  he  lives, 
a^inst  all  possible  arguments  and  endeavours  used  to  dissuade 
hun  from  it.  And  suppose  we  should  from  hence  argue  a  fixed 
inclination,  and  be^n  to  suspect  that  this  is  the  nature  and 
operation  of  the  poison,  to  produce  such  an  inclination,  or  that 
this  strong  propensity  is  some  way  the  conseq^uence  of  the  first 
draught.     In  such  a  case,  could  it  be  said  with  good  reason, 
that  a  fixed  propensity  can  no  more  be  argued  from  bis  conse- 
quent cofHsUxnX  practice  than  from  \iA  first  draught?    Or,  sup- 
pose a  young  man,  soberly  inclined,  enticed  by  wicked  com- 
panions, should  chrink  to  excess,  until  he  had  got  a  habit  of 
4^xcessive  drinking,  and  should  come  under  the  power  of  a 
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Son  to  that  sin ;  otherwise,  how  should  it  come  to  pass  that 
KoJ&  make  sich  a  trade  of  itP  ^d  -gjer,  jd^f  ^ 
the  weakness  of  his  arguing,  should  reply*  "  Do  y°  .lifi^ 
how  it  came  to  pass,  tKat  he  was  guilty  of  that  sm  the  first 
SmC^S^ut  a  fi^xed  inclination,  «.d  I  wJ  teU  you  how  he^ 
miiltV  of  it  so  cenerally  without  a  fixed  mchnation.  Sm  does 
SK'!.r„^ature  bj  being  general:  And  f .^^°f ^  how 
common  soeter  it  becomes,  it  must  come  at  all  times  by  ttte 
Sm"mean«  that  it  came  at  first"  I  leave  it  to  every  one  to 
JTgl^rwould  be  chargeable  with  weak  argmng  m  such  a 

**^*It  is  true  there  is  no  effect  without  some  cause,  ground, 
or  reason  of  that  effect,  and  some  cause  ansjverable  to  the 
Sect    But  certainly  it  wiU  not  follow  that  a  tr^ent  eff^ 
requires  a  permanent  cause  or  a  fixed  propensity.    An  ettect 
happening  once,  though  great,  yea,  tbouph  .t  may  come 
to  pass  on  the  same  occasion  m  many  subjects  at  the  same 
time,  will  not  prove  any  fixed  propensity  or  permanent  mflu- 
SS     I   is  trie,  it  proves  an  influence  great  and  extensive, 
Jnswerable  to  th^  effect,  once  exerted,  or  once  effectua^.;  but 
it  proves  nothing  in  the  cause/xed  or  constant    Iff  P»rt|2"'" 
tree,  or  a  great  number  of  trees  standing  together,  have  blasted 
fruit  on  their  branches  at  a  particular  season— or  if  the  nmt  be 
very  much  blasted,  and  entirely  spoiled— it  is  evident  that 
something  was  the  occasion  of  such  an  effect  at  that  Ume ;  but 
this  alone  does  not  prove  the  nature  of  the  tree  to  be  bad. 
But  if  it  be  observed,  that  those  trees,  and  all  other  trees  ot 
the  kind,  wherever  planted,  and  in  all  soils,  countries,  chmatra, 
and  seasons,  and  however  cultivated  and  managed,  still  bear  lU 
fruit,  from  year  to  year,  and  in  all  ages,  it  is  a  good  evidaice 
of  the  evil  nature  of  the  tree.    And  if  the  fi-uit,  at  aU  these 
times,  and  in  all  these  cases,  be  very  bad,  it  proves  the  nature 
of  the  tree  to  be  very  bad.    If  we  argue  in  like  manner  trom 
what  appears  among  men,  it  is  easy  to  determme  whether  the 
universal  sinfiilness  of  mankind— all  sinnmg  immediately,  as 
soon  as  capable  of  it,  and  continually,  and  generally  beuig  of  a 
wicked  character,  at  all  times,  in  all  ages,  in  all  places,  and 
under  all  possible  circumstances,  against  means  and  moUves 
inexpressibly  manifold  and  great  and  in  the  utmost  conceiva- 
ble variety — be  from  a  permanent  internal  great  cause. 

If  the  voice  of  common  sense  were  heard,  there  woukl  be 
no  occasion  for  labour  m  multiplying  arguments  to  shew  that 
one  act  does  notprove  a  fixed  inclination ;  but  that  constant 
purvuit  does.    We  see  tfiat,  in  fact,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  rea- 
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son  of  all  mankind,  to  argue  fixed  principles,  tempers,  and  pre- 
vailing inclinations,  from  repeated  and  continued  actions — 
though  the  actions  are  voluntary,  and  performed  of  choice — 
and  thus  to  judge  of  the  tempers  and  inclinations  of  persons, 
ages,  sexes,  tribes,  and  nations.  But  is  it  the  manner  of  men 
to  conclude,  that  whatever  they  see  others  once  do,  they  have 
a  fixed  abiding  inclination  to  do  ?  Yea,  there  may  be  severad 
acts  seen,  and  yet  not  be  taken  as  good  evidence  of  an  estab- 
lished propensity  ^  even  though  that  one  act,  or  those  several 
acts,  are  followed  by  such  constant  practice  as  afterwards 
evidences  fixed  dis^^osition.  As  for  example;  there  may  be 
several  instances  of  a  man  drinking  some  spirituous  liquor,  and 
those  instances  be  no  sign  of  a  fixed  inclination  to  that  liquor : 
But  th^e  acts  may  be  introductory  to  a  settled  habit  or  pro- 
pensity, which  may  be  made  very  manifest  afterwards  by  con- 
stant practice. 

\  rom  these  things  it  is  plain,  that  what  is  alleged  concern- 
ing the  first  sin  of  Adam,  and  of  the  angels,  without  a  previous 
fixed  disposition  to  sin,  cannot  in  the  least  weaken  the  argu- 
ments brought  to  prove  a  fixed  propensity  to  sin  in  mankind, 
in  their  present  state.  From  the  permanence  of  the  cause  has 
been  argued  the  permemence  of  the  efiect.  And  that  the  per- 
manent cause  consists  in  an  internal  fixed  propensity,  and  not 
in  any  particular  external  circumstances,  has  been  argued  firom 
the  efiects  being  the  same,  through  a  vast  variety  and  change 
of  circumstances.  But  the  first  acts  of  sin  in  Adam  or  the  an- 
gels, considered  in  themselves,  were  not  permanent,  continued 
eflfects.  And  though  a  great  number  of  the  angels  sinned,  and 
the  effect  on  that  account  was  the  greater  and  more  extensive ; 
yet  this  extent  of  the  effect  is  a  very  different  thing  firom  that 
permanence,  or  settled  continuance  of  efiect,  which  is  supposed 
to  shew  a  permanent  cause  or  fixed  propensity.  Neither  was 
there  any  trial  of  a  vast  variety  of  circumstances  attending  a 
permanent  effect,  to  shew  the  fixed  cause  to  be  internal,  con- 
sisting in  a  settled  disposition  of  nature,  in  the  instances  ob- 
jected. And  however  great  the  sin  of  Adam,  or  of  the  angels 
was,  and  however  great  the  means,  motives,  and  obligations 
were  against  which  they  sinned — and  whatever  may  be  thence 
argued  concerning  the  transient  cause,  occasion,  or  temptation, 
as  being  very  subtle,  remarkably  tending  to  deceive  and  se- 
duce, &c. — ^yet  it  argues  nothing  of  any  settled  disposition,  or 
Jixed  cause,  either  great  or  small ;  the  effect  both  in  the  angels 
and  our  first  parents,  being  in  itself  transient,  and,  for  ought 
appears,  happening  in  each  of  them  under  one  system  or  coin- 
cidence of  influential  circumstances."^ 

*  See  vol.  1.  p.  398.  note.  _. 
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The  general  continued  wickedness  of  mankind,  against 
such  means  and  motives,  proves  each  of  these  things,  tyiz.  that 
the  cause  i^fixed^  and  that  the  fixed  cause  is  internal  in  man^s 
nature,  and  also  that  it  is  very  powerful.  It  proves  that  the 
cause  isjixed^  because  the  effect  is  so  abiding,  through  so 
many  changes.  It  proves  that  the  fixed  cause  is  internal^ 
because  the  circumstances  are  so  various — including  a  variety 
of  means  and  motives — and  they  are  such  circumstances  as 
cannot  possibly  cause  the  effect,  being  most  opposite  to  it  in 
their  tendency.  And  it  proves  the  greatness  of  the  internal 
cause ;  or  that  the  propensity  is  powerful ;  because  the  means 
which  have  opposed  its  influence  have  been  so  great,  and  yet 
have  been  statedly  overcome. 

But  here  I  may  observe,  by  the  wav,  that  with  regard  to 
the  motives  and  obligations  against  which  our  first  father  sinned, 
it  is  not  reasonably  alleged,  that  he  sinned  when  he  knew  his 
sin  would  have  destructive  consequences  to  all  his  posterity, 
and  might  in  process  of  time  pax)e  the  whole  globe  wtth  skuUs^ 
4*c.  It  is  evident,  by  the  plam  account  the  scripture  gives  as 
of  the  temptation  which  prevailed  with  our  first  parents  to 
commit  that  sin,  that  it  was  so  contrived  by  the  subtlety  of  the 
tempter,  as  first  to  blind  and  deceive  them  as  to  that  matter, 
and  to  make  them  believe  that  their  disobedience  should  be 
followed  with  no  destruction  or  calamity  at  all  to  themselves, 
(and  therefore  not  to  their  posterity)  but  on  the  contrary,  with  a 
great  increase  and  advancement  ofdignitv  and  happiness* 

Evasion  II.  Let  the  wickedness  of  the  world  be  ever  so 
general  and  great,  there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing  any  de- 
pravity of  nature  to  be  the  cause  :  man's  own  free-wm  is  cause 
sufficient  Let  mankind  be  more  or  less  corrupt,  they  make 
themselves  corrupt  by  their  own  firee  choice.  This  J>r.  T. 
abundantly  insists  upon,  in  many  parts  of  his  book.^ 

But  I  would  ask,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  mankind  so 
universally  agree  in  this  evil  exercise  of  their  fi^e-will  ?  If  their 
wills  are  in  the  first  place  as  free  to  good  as  to  evil,  what  is  it 
to  be  ascribed  to,  that  the  world  of  mankind,  consisting  of  so 
many  milUons,  in  so  many  successive  generations,  without  con- 
sultation, all  agree  to  excercise  their  fireedom  in  favour  of  evil  ? 
If  there  be  no  natural  tendency  or  preponderation  in  the  case, 
then  there  is  as  good  a  chance  for  the  will  being  determined  to 
good  as  to  evil.  If  the  cause  be  indifferent,  why  is  not  the 
effect  in  some  measure  indifferent  7  If  the  balance  be  no 
heavier  atone  end  than  the  other,  why  does  it  perpetually  pre- 
ponderate one  way  ?  How  comes  it  to  pass,  that  the  fi-ee  will  of 
mankind  has  been  determined  to  evil,  in  Hke  manner  before  the 
flood,  and  afler  the  flood ;  under  the  law  and  under  the  gospel  z. 

^Page  257,258,53,53,8.  and  many  other  places. 
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among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  under  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
since  then,  among  CAn^rum^,  Jeto«,  Mahometans^  among  pa- 
pists and  protestants ;  in  those  nations  where  civility,  politeness, 
arts,  and  learning  most  prevail,  and  among  the  Negroes,  and 
Hottentots  in  AfrtcOj  the  Tartars  in  Asia,  and  Indians  in  Amer- 
ica, towards  both  the  poles,  and  on  every  side  of  the  globe  ;  in 
greatest  cities  and  obscurest  villages  ;  in  palaces  and  in  huts, 
wigwams  and  cells  under  ground  ?  Is  it  enough  to  reply,  It  hap- 
pens so,  that  men  every  where,  and  at  all  times,  choose  thus  to 
determine  their  own  wills,  and  so  to  make  themselves  sinful,  as 
soon  as  ever  they  are  capable  of  it,  and  sin  constantly  as  long  as 
they  live,  and  universally  to  choose  never  to  come  up  half  way 
to  their  duty  ? 

A  steady  effect  requves  a  steady  cause  ;  but  free-will,  with- 
out any  previous  propensity  to  influence  its  determinations,  is 
no  pemument  cause  ;  nothing  can  be  conceived  of  farther  from 
it :  For  the  very  notion  of  freedom  of  will,  consisting  in  self-de- 
termining power,  implies  contingence ;  and  if  the  wUI  is  perfect- 
ly free  fit>m  any  government  of  previous  inclination,  its  freedom 
must  imply  the  most  absolute  and  perfect  contingence  :  And 
surely  nothing  can  be  conceived  of  more  unfixed  than  that. 
The  notion  of  liberty  of  will,  in  this  sense,  implies  perfect  free- 
dom from  every  thing  that  should  previously  fix,  bind  or  deter- 
mine it ;  that  it  may  oe  left  to  be  fixed  and  determined  wholly 
by  itself:  Therefore  its  determinatipns  must  be  previously  al- 
together unfixed.  And  can  that  which  is  so  unfixed,  so  contin- 
gent, be  a  cause  sufficient  to  account  for  an  effect  in  such  a 
manner,  and  to  such  a  degree,  permanent,  fixed,  and  constant? 

When  we  see  any  person  going  on  in  a  certain  course  with 
great  constancy,  agamst  all  manner  of  means  to  dissuade  him, 
do  we  judge  this  to  be  no  argument  of  a  fixed  disposition  of 
mind,  because,  being  free,  he  may  determine  to  do  so,  if  he  will, 
without  any  such  disposition  7  Or  if  we  see  a  nation,  or  people, 
that  differ  greatly  from  other  nations  in  such  and  such  instances 
of  their  constant  conduct — as  though  their  tempers  and  incUna- 
tions  were  very  diverse — and  any  should  say,  we  cannot  judge  at 
all  of  the  temper  or  disposition  of  people  by  any  thing  observa- 
ble in  their  constant  practice  or  behaviour,  because  they  have 
all  free-will,  and  therefore  may  all  choose  to  act  so,  if  they 
please,  without  any  thing  in  their  temper  or  inclination  to  bias 
them.  Would  such  an  account  of  such  effects  be  satisfying  to 
the  reason  of  mankind  ?  But  infinitely  further  would  it  be  from 
satisfying  a  considerate  mind,  to  account  for  the  constant  and 
universal  sinfiilness  of  mankind  by  saying  that  their  will  is  free, 
and  therefore  all  may,  if  they  please,  make  themselves  wicked : 
They  are  free  when  they  first  begin  to  act  as  moral  agents  and 
therefore  all  may,  if  they  please,  begin  to  sin  as  soon  as  they  be- 
gin to  act :  They  are  free  as  long  as  they  continue  to  act  in  the 
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world,  and  therefore  they  may  all  commit  sin  continuaUy,  if  they 
will :  Men  of  all  nations  are  free,  and  therefore  all  nations  may 
act  alike  in  these  respects,  if  they  please,  though  some  do  not 
know  how  other  nations  do  act.  Men  of  high  and  low  condition , 
learned  and  ignorant,  are  free,  and  therefore  they  may  agree  in 
acting  wickedly,  if  they  please,  though  they  do  not  consist 
together.  Men  in  all  ages  are  free,  and  therefore  men  in  one  age 
may  all  agree  with  men  in  every  other  age  in  wickedness,  if  they 
please,  though  they  do  not  know  how  men  in  other  ages  have 
acted,  &c.  Let  every  one  judge  whether  such  an  account  of 
things  can  satisfy  reason. 

Evasion  HI.  It  is  said  by  many  opposers  of  the  doctrme 
of  original  sin,  that  the  corruption  of  mankind  may  be  owing, 
not  to  a  depraved  nature,  but  to  bad  example.  And  I  think  we 
must  understand  Dr.  T.  as  having  respect  to  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  bad  instruction  and  example,  when  he  says,  (p.  118.) 
"  The  gentiles  in  their  heathen  state,  when  incorporated  into 
the  body  of  the  gentile  world,  were  without  strength,  unable 
to  help  or  recover  themselves."  And  in  several  other  places  to 
the  like  purpose.  If  there  was  no  depravity  of  nature,  what 
else  could  there  be  but  bad  instruction  and  example,  to  hinder 
the  heathen  world,  as  a  collected  bodv,  (for  as  such  Dr.  T, 
speaks  of  them,  as  may  be  seen  p.  117, 118.)  from  emerging  out 
of  their  corruption  on  the  rise  of  each  new  generation  ?  As  to 
their  bad  instruction,  our  author  insists  upon  it,  that  the  hea- 
then, notwithstanding  all  their  disadvantages,  had  sufficient 
light  to  know  God,  and  do  their  whole  duty.  Therefore  it 
must  be  chiefly  bad  example,  according  to  him,  that  rendered 
their  case  helpless. 

Now  concerning  this  way  of  accounting  for  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  world  by  the  influence  of  bad  example,  I  would 
observe, 

1.  It  is  accounting  for  the  thing  by  the  thing  itself.  It 
is  accounting  for  the  corruption  of  the  world  by  the  corruption 
of  the  world.  For,  that  bad  examples  are  general  all  over  the 
world  to  be  followed  by  others,  and  have  been  so  from  the 
beginning,  is  only  an  instance,  or  rather  a  description  of  that 
corruption  of  the  world  which  is  to  be  accounted  tor.  If  man- 
kind are  naturally  no  more  inclined  to  evil  than  good,  then 
how  come  there  to  be  so  many  more  bad  examples  than  good 
.ones,  in  all  ages  ?  And  if  there  are  not,  how  come  the  bad 
examples  that  are  set  to  be  so  much  more  followed  than  the 
good  ?  If  the  propensity  of  man^s  nature  be  not  to  evil,  how 
comes  the  current  of  general  example,  every  where,  and  at 
all  times,  to  be  so  much  to  evil  ?  And  when  opposition  has 
been  made  by  good  examples,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  it  has 
had  so  little  effect  to  stem  the  stream  of  general  vricked 
practice? 
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I  think  from  the  brief  account  the  scripture  gives  us  of 
the  behaviour  of  our  first  parents,  and « of  the  expressions  of 
their  faith  and  hope  in  God^s  revealed  mercy,  we  have  reason 
to  suppose,  that  before  eier  they  had  any  children  they  re- 
pented, were  pardoned/  and  became  truly  pious.  So  tl^at 
God  planted  the  world  at  first  with  a  noble  vine ;  and  at  the 
beginning  of  their  generations  he  set  the  stream  of  examples 
the  right  way.  And  we  see  that  children  are  more  apt  to  follow 
the  example  of  their  parents  than  of  any  others ;  especially 
in  early  youth,  their  forming  time,  when  those  habits  are  g|ene- 
rally  contracted  which  abide  by  them  all  their  days.  Besides, 
Adam'^s  children  had  no  other  examples  to  follow  but  those  of 
their  parents.  How  therefore  came  the  stream  so  soon  to  turn 
and  to  proceed  the  contrary  way  with  so  violent  a  current  ? 
When  mankind  became  so  universally  and  desperately  corrupt 
as  not  to  be  fit  to  live  on  earth  any  longer,  and  the  world  was 
every  where  full  of  bad  examples,  God  destroyed  them  all  at 
once— except  righteous  Noah  and  his  family — ^in  order  to  re-^ 
move  those  bad  examples,  and  that  the  world  might  be  planted 
ajgain  with  good  example,  and  the  stream  again  turned  the 
right  way.  How  therefore  came  it  to  pass,  that  Noah^s  pos- 
terity did  not  follow  his  ^ood  example,  especially  when  they 
had  such  extraordinary  things  to  enforce  it,  but  so  generally, 
even  in  his  life*time,  became  exceeding  corrupt  ?  One  would 
think  the  first  generation  at  least,  while  all  lived  together  as 
one  family,  under  Noah^  their  venerable  father,  might  have 
followed  lus  good  example.  And  if  they  had  done  so,  then, 
.  when  the  earth  came  to  be  divided  in  Peleg'^s  time,  the  beads 
of  the  several  families  would  have  set  out  their  particular  colo^ 
nies  with  good  examples,  and  the  stream  would  have  been 
turned  the  right  way  in  all  the  various  divisions,  colonies,  and 
nations  c^f  the  world.  But  we  see  in  fact,  that  in  about  fifly 
years  after  NoalCs  death  the  world  in  general  was  overrun 
with  dreadful  corruption ;  so  that  all  virtue  and  goodness  was 
like  soon  to  perish  from  among  mankind,  unless  something  ex- 
traordinary should  be  done  to  prevent  it. 

Then,  for  a  remedy,  God  separated  Abraham  and  his 
fiunily  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  they  might  be  de- 
livered from  the  influence  of  bad  example,  and  that  in  his 
posterity  he  might  have  an  holy  seed.  Thus  God  again 
planted  a  noble  vine  ;  Abraham^  Iscuxc^  and  Jacob  being  emi- 
nently pious.  But  how.  soon  did  their  posterity  degenerate, 
till  true  religion  was  like  to  be  swallowed  up  ?  We  see  how 
desperately,  and  almost  universally  corrupt  they  were,  when 
God  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  led  them  in  the  wilder^ 
ness. 

Then  God  was  pleased,  before  he  planted  his  people  in 
C!€aujum^  to  destroy  tnat  perverse  generation  in  the  wilder- 
vc^L.  II.  49 
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ness,  that  he  might  plant  them  there  a  noble  wne,  whoUy  a  right 
Meed,  and  get  them  out  with  good  example,  m  the  land  where 
they  were  to  have  their  settled  abode.  Jer.  n.  31.  It  is  eTidrat 
that  the  generation  which  came  with  Joihua  mto  poMon  was 
an,  excellent  generation,  by  innumerable  things  said  of  toem.  . 
But  how  soon  did  that  people,  nevertheless,  become  the  degen- 
erate  plant  of  a  strange  vine  F  ,      ^         .  ,  .  . 

And  when  the  nation  had  a  long  time  proved  desperately 
and  incurably  corrupt,  God  destroyed  them,  and  sent  them  in- 
to  captivity— tUl  the  old  rebels  were  dead  and  purged  out,  in 
order  to  deUver  their  children  from  their  evil  example.  And 
when  the  followmc  generation  was  purified  as  in  a  furnace,  Crod 
planted  them  again,  in  the  land  of  Israd,  a  noble  vine,  and  set 
them  out  with  good  example  ;  which  yet  was  not  followed  by 
theirposterity.  .      .      .     .u 

When  again  the  corruption  was  become  mveterate,  tne 
christian  church  was  planted ;  and  a  glorious  out-pouring  <rfthe 
Spirit  of  God  caused  true  virtue  and  piety  to  be  exem^fied  fiur 
beyond  what  ever  had  been  on  earth  before;  and  thus  the 
christian  church  was  planted  a  noble  vine.    But  that  primitive 
good  exam[Je  has  not  prevailed  to  cause  virtue  to  be  generally 
and  steadfastiy  mwitamed  in  the  christian  world.    To  how 
great  a  degree  it  has  been  otherwise^  has  alread v  been  observed. 
After  many  ages  of  general  and  dreadftil  apostacy,  God 
was  pleased  to  erect  the  protestant  church,  as  sqiarated  Stem 
the  more  corrupt  part  of  Christendom  ;  and  true  piety  flourish- 
ed in  it  very  much  at  first ;  God  planted  it  a  noole  otne  :  BiU 
notwithstanding  the  good  examples  of  the  first  reformen,  what 
a  melancholy  pass  is  the  protestant  world  come  to  at  this  day  ? 
When  England  grew  very  corrupt,  God  brou^  over  a 
number  of  pious  persons,  and  planted  them  in  New  England, 
and  this  land  was  planted  with  a  noble  vine.    But  how  is  the 
gold  become  dim  I  How  greatly  have  we  forsaken  the  piooa 
examples  of  our  fathers  I 

So  prone  have  mankind  always  proved  themselves  to  de- 
generacy and  backsliding,  that  it  shews  plainly  their  natural 
propensity.  And  when  good  has  revived  and  been  promoted 
among  men,  it  has  been  by  some  divine  int6rposki<»  oppos- 
ing the  natural  current ;  the  fruit  of  some  extraordinary  means. 
And  the  efficacy  of  such  meai^  has  soon  been  overcome  by 
constant  natural  bias,  the  efiect  of  good  example  presenify 
lost,  and  evil  has  regained  the  dominion.  Like  a  heavy  boc^, 
which  may  hj  some  great  power  be  caused  to  ascend,  againrt 
its  nature,  a  httle  while,  but  soon  goes  back  again  towarcb  the 
center,  to  which  it  naturtily  and  constantly  tends. 

«  See  Jer.  ii.  9,  S.  Psal.  Izviii.  14.  Josh.  zni.  3.  and  Xxiii.  8.  Deut.  iv.  Sv  4. 
Uofkv.  1.  and  ix.  10.    Juc^  ii.  7, 17,  St.  and  many  oiheit  pUces. 
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So  that  evil  example  will  in  no  wise  account  for  the  cor- 
niption  of  mankind,  without  supposing  a  natural  proneness  to 
sin.  The  tendency  of  example  alone  will  not  account  for  ge- 
neral wicked  practice,  as  consequent  on  good  example.  And 
if  the  influence  of  bad  example  is  a  reason  of  some  of  the  wick- 
edness, that  alone  will  not  account  fcnr  men  becoming  worse 
than  the  example  set,  degenerating  more  and  more,  and  grow- 
ing worse  and  worse,  wmch  has  teen  their  manner. 

2.  There  has  been  given  to  the  world  an  example  of  vir- 
tue, which,  were  it  not  for  a  dreadful  depravity  of  nature, 
would  have  influence  on  them  who  Uve  under  the  gospel,  fkr 
beyond  all  other  examples ;  that  is,  the  example  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

God,  who  knew  the  human  nature,  and  how  apt  men  are 
to  be  influenced  by  example,  has  made  answerable  provision. 
His  infinite  wisdom  has  contrived  that  we  should  nave  set 
before  us  the  most  amiable  and  perfect  example,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances as  should  have  the  greatest  tendency  to  influence 
all  the  principles  of  man^s  nature  but  his  corruption.  Men 
are  apt  to  be  moved  by  the  example  of  others  like  themselves^ 
or  in  their  own  nature :  therefore  this  example  was  ffiven  in 
our  nature.  Men  are  ready  to  foUow  the  example  oiui^  great 
and  honourable ;  and  this — ^though  that  of  one  in  our  nature^ 
yet — ^was  the  example  of  one  infinitely  higher  and  more  honour- 
able than  kings  or  angels.  A  people  are  apt  to  follow  the 
exami^  of  tteir  ormce.  This  is  the  example  of  that  glorious 
parson,  who  stands  in  a  pecuUar  relation  to  Christians  as  their 
Lord  and  King,  the  supreme  head  of  the  church;  and  not 
only  so,  but  the  King  of  kings,  supreme  head  of  the  universe, 
and  head  over  all  thmffs  to  the  church.  Children  are  apt  to 
follow  the  example  of  their  parents;  this  is  the  example  of 
the  author  of  our  being,  and  of  our  holy  and  happy  being ; 
the  Creator  of  the  world  and  everlasting  Father  of  the  uni- 
verse. Men  are  very  apt  to  follow  the  example  of  their 
friends  I  The  example  of  Christ  is  that  of  one  who  is  infinitely 
our  greatest  fiiend,  standing  in  the  most  endearing  relations 
of  toother.  Redeemer,  spiritual  head  and  husband;    whose 

Sace  and  love  expressed  to  us,  transcends  all  other  love  and 
endship,  as  much  as  heaven  is  higher  than  the  earth.  The 
virtues  and  acts  of  his  example  were  exhibited  to  us  in  the 
most  endearing  and  engaging  circumstances  that  can  possibly 
be  conceived  o£ — His  obedience  and  submission  to  God,  his 
humility,  meekness,  patience,  charity,  self-denial,  &c.  being 
exercised  and  expressed  in  a  work  of  infinite  grace,  love,  con- 
descension, and  beneficence  to  us — and  had  all  their  h^^hest 
expressions  in  his  laying  down  his  life,  and  meekly ,^  patiently, 
and  cheerfully  undergoing  unutterable  suffering  for  our  eternal 
salvation.    Men  are  peculiarly  apt  to  follow  the  example  of 
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those  from  whom  they  have  great  benefit$ :  But  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  conceive  of  greater  benefits,  that  we  could  have 
by  the  virtues  of  any  person,  than  we  have  by  the  virtuous 
acts  of  Christ ;  we,  who  depend  upon  being  thereby  saved 
from  eternal  destruction,  and  brought  to  inconceivable,  iok- 
mortal  glory  at  God^s  right  hand.  Surely  if  it  were  not  for  an 
extreme  corruption  of  the  human  heart,  such  an  example  would 
have  that  strong  influence  on  it,  which  would  as  it  were  swal- 
low up  the  power  of  all  the  evil  and  hateful  examples  of  a  ge- 
neration of  vipers* 

3*  The  influence  of  bad  example,  without  corruption  of 
nature,  will  not  accotmi  for  children  universally  committing 
sin  as  soon  as  capable  of  it ;  which  I  think,  is  a  fact  that  has 
been  made  evident  by  the  scripture.  It  will  not  account  for  it 
in  the  children  of  eminently. pious  parents;  the  first  example 
set  in  their  view  beiiit|^/ veiy  good;  which  was  especially  the 
ease  of  many  children  lin  Christian  families  in  the  apostolic 
days,  when  the  apostle  John  supposes  that  every  individual 
person  had  sin  to  repent  of,  and  confess  to  God. 

4.  What  Dr.  T.  supposes  to  have  been  fact,  with  respect 
to  a  great  part  of  mankind — the  state  of  the  heathen  world, 
which  he  supposes,  considered  as  a  collective  body,  was  help- 
less, dead  in  sin,  and  unable  to  recover  itself— cannot  consiB- 
tently  be  accounted  for  from  the  influence  of  bad  example. 
Not  evil  example  alone,  no,  nor  a^  united  with  evil  instruction, 
can  be  supposed  a  sufficient  reason  why  every  new  generation 
that  arose  among  them,  should  not  be  able  to  emerge  from  the 
idolatry  and  wickedness  of  their  ancestors,  in  any  consisteiwe 
with  his  scheme.  The  ill  example  of  ancestors  could  have  no 
power  to  oblige  them  to  sin,  any  other  way  than  as  a  strong 
temptation.  But  Dr.  T.  himself  says,  (p.  72.  S.)  "  To  sup- 
pose  men^s  temptations  to  be  superior  to  their  powers,  will  im- 
peach the  goodness  and  justice  of  God,  who  appoints  every 
man^s  trial.?^  And  as  to  bad  instructions,  as  he  supposes  that 
they  all,  yea  every  individual  person,  had  light  sufficient  to 
know  God,  and  do  their  whole  duty.  And  if  each  one  could 
do  this  for  himself,  then  surely  they  might  all  be  agreed  in  it 
through  the  power  of  free-will,  as  well  as  the  whole  world  be 
agreed  in  corruption  by  the  sumq  power. 

Evasion  IV.  Some  modern  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  thus  account  for  the  general  prevalence  of  wick- 
edness, viz.  that  in  the  course  of  nature  our  senses  grow  up 
fh^t,  and  the  animal  passions  get  the  start  of  reason.  So  Dr. 
TuRNBUXL,*  "Sensitive  objects  first  affect  us,  and  inasmuch 
as  reason  is  a  principle  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must 

"^  S^e  Mor.  Phil  p.  279,  and  Ckris.  PhU.  p.  274, 
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be  advanced  to  strength  and  vigour  by  gradual  cultivation, 
and  these  objects  are  continually  assailjng  and  sohciting  us; 
so  unless  a  very  happy  education  prevents,  our  sensitive  appe- 
tites must  have  become  very  strong,  before  reason  can  have 
force  enough  to  call  them  to  an  account,  and  assume  authority 
over  them."  From  hence  Dr.  Turnbull  supposes  it  comes 
to  pass,*  "  That  though  some  few  may,  through  the  influence 
of  virtuous  example,  be  said  to  be  sanctified  from  the  womb, 
so  liberal,  so  generous,  so  virtuous,  so  truly  noble  is  their  cast 
of  mind;  yet  generally  speaking,  the  whole  world  lieth  in  such 
wickedness,  that,  with  respect  to  the  far  greater  part  of  man- 
kind, the  study  of  virtue  is  beginning  to  reform^  and  is  a  severe 
struggle  against  bad  habits  early  contracted,  anddeeply  rooted ;  it 
is  therefore  putting  off  an  old  inveterate  corrupt  nature,  and  put- 
ting on  a  new  form  and  temper;  it  is  moulding  ourselves  anew; 
it  is  being  bom  again,  and  becoming  as  children. — And  how 
few  are  there  in  the  world  who  escape  its  pollutions,  so  as  not 
to  be  early  in  that  class,  or  to  be  among  the  righteous  that 
need  no  repentance  ?" 

Dr.  Taylor,  though  not  so  explicit,  seems  to  hint  at  the 
same  thing,  (p.  192.)  "  It  is  by  slow  degrees  that  children 
come  to  the  use  of  understanding ;  the  animal  passions  being 
for  some  years  the  governing  part  of  their  constitution.  And 
therefore,  though  they  ma\  be  froward  and  apt  to  displease  us, 
yet  how  far  this  is  sin  in  them,  we  are  not  capable  of  judging. 
But  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  children 
should  havei  appetites  and  passions  to  regulate  and  restrain,  that 
he  hath  given  parents  instructions  and  commands  to  discipline 
and  inform  their  minds,  that  if  parents  first  learned  true  wisdom 
for  themselves,  and  then  endeavoured  to  bring  up  their  children 
in  the  way  of  virtue,  there  would  be  less  wickedness  in  the 
world." 

Concerning  these  things  I  would  observe,  that  such  a 
scheme  is  attended  with  the  very  same  difficulties  which  they 
who  advance  it  would  avoid  by  it ;  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tions which  they  make  against  God's  ordering  it  so,  that  men 
should  be  brought  into  being  with  a  prevailing  propensity  to 
sin.  For  this  scheme  supposes,  the  Author  of  Nature  has  so 
ordered  things,  that  men  should  come  into  being  as  moral 
agents,  that  is,  should  first  have  existence  in  a  state  and  capa- 
city of  moral  agency,  under  a  prevailing  propensity  to  sin. 
For  that  strength  which  sensitive  appetites  and  animal  passions 
come  to  by  their  habitual  exercise,  before  persons  come  to  the 
exercise  of  their  rational  powers,  amounts  to  a  strong  propen- 
sity to  sin,  when  they  first  come  to  the  exercise  of  those  ra- 
tional powers,  by  the  supposition  :  Because  this  is  given  as  a 

« 
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reaaon  why  the  scale  is  turned  for  sin,  and  vAky^generdOyspeal^ 
ifig^  the  whole  world  lie$  in  wickedness^  and  the  study  of  virtue 
is  a  severe  struggle  against  bad  habits  early  cmUracted^  and 
deeply  rooted.  These  deeply  rooted  habits  must  imply  a  t^- 
ency  to  sin;  otherwise  they  could  not  account  for  that  which 
they  are  brought  to  account  for»  namely,  prevailing  wickedneM 
in  the  world:  For  that  cause  cannot  account  for  an  effect, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  no  tendency  to  that  effect  And 
this  tendency  which  is  supposed,  is  altogether  equival«it  to  a 
naturd  tendency^  being  as  necessary  to  the  subject  For  it  is 
supposed  to  be  brought  on  the  person  who  is  the  su^ect  of  it, 
when  he  has  no  power  to  oppc«e  it;  thQ  habit,  as  Dr.  TorH- 
BULL  says,  becoming  very  strong,  before  reason  can  have  force 
enough  to  call  the  passions  to  account,  or  assume  auAority 
over  them.  And  it  is  supposed,  that  this  necessity,  by  which 
men  become  subject  to  this  propensity  to  sin,  is  from  the  order- 
ing and  disposal  of  the  Author  of  Nature ;  and  therefore  must 
be  as  much  from  his  hand,  and  as  much  without  the  hand  of 
the  person  himself,  as  if  he  were  first  brought  into  ^i^  ^i^ 
such  a  propensity.  Moreover,  it  is  supposed  that  the  effect  is 
truly  wickedness.  For  it  is  alledged  as  a  cause  why  the  whole 
world  lies  in  wickedness^  and  why  all  but  a  very  few  are  first  in 
the  class  of  the  wicked^  and  not  among  the  righteous  thaj  need 
no  repentance.  If  they  need  repentance^  what  they  are  goUty 
of  is  truly  and  properly  wickedness,  or  moral  evil ;  for  certain- 
ly men  need  no  repentance  for  that  which  b  no  sin,  or  Wamea- 
ble  evil.  If,  as  a  consequence  of  this  propensity,  the  worM 
lies  in  wickedness  and  the  far  greater  part  are  of  a  wicked 
character,  without  doubt  the  far  greater  part  go  to  eternal 
perdition ;  For  death  does  not  pick  and  choose,  only  for  men 
of  a  righteous  character.  And  certainly  that  is  an  evil,  corrupt 
'  state  of  things,  which  naturally  tends  to,  and  issues  in  dus  conse* 
quence,  that  as  it  were  the  whole  world  lies  and  lives  in  wicked- 
ness, dies  in  wickedness,  and  perishes  eternally.  And  this,  by  the 
supposition,  is  a  state  of  things  wholly  ordered  by  the  Author 
of  Nature,  before  mankind  are  capable  of  having  any  hand 
in  the  affair.  And  is  this  any  relief  to  the  difficulties 
which  these  writers  object  against  the  doctrine  of  natural  de- 
pravity ? 

And  I  might  here  also  observe,  that  this  way  of  account- 
ing for  the  wickedness  of  the  world  amounts  to  just  the  same 
thmg  with  that  solution  of  man^s  depravity,  mentioned  before, 
against  which  Dr.  T.  cries  out,  as  too  gross  to  be  admitted, 
{jp.  188,  189.)  viz.  God  creating  the  soul  pure,  and  putting  it 
into  such  a  body  as  naturally  tends  to  pollute  it.  For  this 
scheme  supposes,  that  God  creates  the  soul  pure,  and  puts  it 
into  a  body,  and  into  such  a  slate  in  that  body,  that  the  natural 
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^ooseauence  is  a  strong  propensity  to  sin,  as  soon  as  the  soul  is 
capable  of  sinning. 

Dr.  TuKiiBULL  seems  to  suppose,  that  the  matter  couM 
not  have  been  (urdered  otherwise,  consistent  with  the  nature 
of  things,  than  that  animal  passions  should  be  so  aforehand 
with  reason,  as  that  the  consequence  should  be  that  which  has 
been  mentioned ;  because  reason  is  a  faculty  o(  such  a  nature, 
that  it  can  have  strength  and  vigour  no  otherwise  than  bv  ex- 
ercise and  culture.*  But  can  there  be  any  force  in  this  f  Is 
there  any  thinff  in  nature  to  make  it  impossible,  but  that  the 
superior  principles  of  man^s  nature  should  be  so  proportioned 
to  the  inferior,  as  to  prevent  such  a  dreadftil  consequence  as 
the  moral  and  natural  ruin,  and  eternal  perdition  of  the  far 
greater  part  of  mankind  ?  Could  not  those  superior  principles 
be  in  much  greater  strength  at  first,  and  yet  be  capable  of 
endless  improvement  ?  I^  what  should  hinder  its  being  so 
ordered  by  the  Creator,  that  they  should  improve  by  vastly 
swifter  degrees  than  thev  do  7  If  we  are  christians,  we  muat 
be  forced  to  allow  it  to  he  possible  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
the  principles  of  human  nature  should  be  so  balanced,  that 
the  consequence  should  be  no  propensity  to  sin,  in  the  very 
beginning  of  a  capacity  for  moral  agency ;  because  we  must 
own,  that  it  was  so  in  fact  in  Adam^  when  first  created,  and 
aho  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus ;  though  the  fioculties  of  the  latter 
were  such  as  grew  by  culture  and  improvement,  so  that  he  in* 
creased  in  wisdom  as  he  grew  in  stature. 

Evasion  V.     Seeing  men  in  this  world  are  in  a  state  of 
trial,  it  is  fit  that  their  virtue  should  meet  with  trials,  and  con- 
sequently that  it  diottld  have  opposition  and  temptation  to 
overcome;  not  only  firom  without,  but  firom   withm,  in  the 
animal  passions  and  appetites ;  that  bv  the  conflict  and  victory 
our  virtue  may  be  refined  and   established.!     Agreeably  to 
this  Dr.  T«  (p.  253.)  says,  ^  Without  a  right  use  and  applica- 
tion of  our  powers,  were  they  naturally  ever  so  perfect,  we 
could  not  be  judged  fit  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God. — 
This  gives  a  good  reason  why  we  are  now  in  a  state  of  trial 
and  temptation,  viz.  to  prove  and  discipUne  our  minds,  to 
season  our  virtue,  and  to  fit  us  for  the  kmgdom  of  God  ;  for 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  infinite  wisdom,  we  cannot  be  qua* 
Ufied  but  by  overcoming  our  present  temptations.^^     And, 
(p.  78.  S.)  ^^  We  are  upon  trial,  and  it  is  the  will  of  our  Father 
that  our  constitution  should  be  attended  with  various  passions 
and  appetites,  as  well  as  our  outward  condition  with  various 
temptations.^^    He  says  the  Uke  in  several  other  places.     To 
the  same  purpose  very  often  Dr.  Turmbvll,  particularly  Chris, 
PhU,  p.  310.     "  What  paerit  (says  he)  except  fi^om  combat  ? 

*  .Mor.  Pm,  p.  311.  t  Belflham. 
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What  virtue  without  the  encounter  of  such  enemies,  such 
temptations  as  arise  both  from  within  and  from  abroad  ?  To 
be  virtuous,  is  to  prefer  the  pleasures  of  virtue  to  those  which 
come  into  competition  with  it,  and  vice  holds  forth  to  tempt 
us;  and  to  dare  to  adhere  to  truth  and  goodness,  whatever 
pains  and  hardships  it  may  cost  There  must  therefore,  in 
order  to  the  formation  and  trial,  in  order  to  the  very  being  of 
virtue,  be  pleasures  of  a  certain  kind  to  make  temptations  to 
vice." 

In  reply  to  these  things  I  would  say,  either  the  state  of 
temptation,  which  is  supposed  to  be  ordered  for  men^s  trial, 
amounts  on  the  whole  to  a  prevailing  tendency  to  that  state  of 
general  wickedness  and  ruin  which  has  been  proved  to  take 
place,  or  it  does  not  If  it  does  not  amount  to  a  tendency  to 
such  an  efiect,  then  how  does  it  account  for  it  7  When  it  is 
inquired  by  what  cause  such  an  efiect  should  come  to  pass,  is 
it  not  absurd  to  allege  a  cause  which  is  owned  at  the  same  time 
to  have  no  tendency  to  such  an  efiect  ?  Which  is  as  much  as 
to  confess,  that  it  will  not  account  for  it  I  think  it  has  been 
demonstrated,  that  this  efiect  must  be  owing  to  some  prevail* 
ing  tendency. — But  if  the  other  part  of  the  dilemma  be  taken, 
and  it  be  said,  that  this  state  of  things  does  imply  a  prevailing 
tendency  to  that  efiect  which  has  l^n  proved,  viz.  that  aS 
mankind,  without  one  exception,  sin  against  God,  to  their  own 
deserved  eternal  ruin — and  not  only  so,  but  sin  thus  immedi- 
ately, as  soon  as  capable  of  it,  cmd  continually,  have  more  sin 
than  virtue,  and  have  guilt  that  infinitely  outweighs  the  value 
of  all  the  goodness  any  ever  have,  and  that  the  generality  of 
the  world  in  all  ages  are  extremely  stupid  and  foolish,  of  a 
wicked  character,  and  actually  perish  for  ever — then  I  say,  if 
the  state  of  temptation  implies  a  natural  tendency  to  such  an 
efiect  a^  this,  it  is  a  very  evil,  corrupt,  and  dreadful  state  of 
things,  as  has  been  already  largely  shewn. 

Besides,  such  a  state  has  a  tendency  to  defeat  its  owu 
supposed  end,  which  is  to  refine,  ripen,  and  perfect  virtue, 
and  so  to  fit  men  for  the  greater  eternal  happiness  and  glory : 
Whereas,  the  effect  it  tends  to  is  the  reverse  of  this,  viz.  gene- 
ral, eternal  infamy  and  ruin,  in  all  generatioa&  It  is  supposed, 
that  men^s  virtue  must  have  passions  and  appetites  to  struggle 
with,  in  order  to  have  the  glory  and  reward  of  victory : 
but  the  consequence  is,  a  prevailing,  continual,  and  generally 
effectual  tendency — ^not  to  men^s  victory  over  evU  appetites 
and  passions^  and  the  glorious  reward  of  that  victory,  but — to 
the  victory  of  evil  appetites  and  lusts  over  meriy  utterly  and 
eternally  destroying  them.  If  a  trial  of  virtue  be  requisite,  yet 
the  question  is,  Whence  comes  so  general  a  failing  in  the 
trial,  if  there  be  no  depravity  of  nature  ?  If  conflict  and  war 
he  necessary,  whence  tfce  necessity  that  there  should  be  q^ore 
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cowards  than  good  soldiers  ?  and  whence  is  it  necessary  theU: 
the  whole  world  as  it  were  should  Le  in  wickedness,  and  die  in 
cowardice  T 

1  might  also  here  observe,  that  Dr.  .Turns vll  is  not  very 
consistent  in  supposing  that  combat  with  temptation  is  re- 
quisite to  the  very  being  of  virtue.  For  I  thiofc  it  clearly  fi>Uows 
from  his  own  notion  of  virtue,  that  it  nmst  have  a  being  prior 
to  uy  virtuous  or  praiseworthy  combat  with  temptation.  For 
by  his  principles,  ail  virtue  lies  in  good  affection,  and  no 
actions  can  be  virtuous  but  what  proceed  from  good  affection.^ 
Therefore,  surely  the  combat  itself  can  have  no  virtue  in  it, 
Hiiless  it  proceeds  fraao  virtuous  affection:  And  therefore 
virtue  must  have  an  existence  before  ^the  combat,  and  be  the 
cause  of  it. 


CHAP,  II. 

Universal  MortalUy  proves  Original  Sin;  pariicuLarhf  the  Death 
of  Infanis^  toith  its  various  Circumstances. 

Thb  universal  reign  of  death  over  persons  of  all  ages  indis* 
criminately,  with  the  awful  ciieumstanqes  and  attendants  of 
death,  prove  that  men  come  aiaful  into  the  world. — ^It  is  need- 
less here  particularly  to  inquire.  Whether  God  hts  not  a  sove- 
reign right  to  set  bounds  to  the  iives  of  his  own  creatures,  be 
they  sii^ul  or  not ;  and  as  he  gives  life,  so  to  take  it  away  when 
he  pleases?  Or  how  far  God  has  a  right  to  bring  extreme 
suffering  and  calamity  on  any  innocent  moral  agent?  For 
death,  with  the  pains  and  agonies  with  which  it  is  usually 
brought  on,  is  not  merely  a  limiting  of  existence,  but  is  a  most 
tenribie  calamity :  and  to  such  a  creature  as  man — capable  of 
ccMdceiving  of  immortality ,  made  with  an  earnest  desire  after  it, 
capable  of  foresight  and  reflection  on  approaching  tieath,  and 
having  an  extreme  dread  of  it — ^is  a  calamity  above  Wl  others 
terrible.  I  si^,  it  is  needless  elaborately  to  consider,  whether 
Crod  may  not,  consistent  witti  his  perfections  by  absolute  sover- 
eignty, iH'ing  so  great  a  calamity  on  mankind  whan  perfectly 
innocent.  It  is  sufficient,  if  we  have  good  evidence  irom  scrip- 
ture, that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  God's  manner  of  dealing  with 
mankind  so  to  do. 

It  is  manifest,  that  mankind  were  not  originally  subject- 
ed to  this  calamity :  God  brought  it  on  them  afterwards,  on 
occasion  of  mcm's  sin,  when  mantfesting  his  great  displeasure, 
and  by  a  sentence  pronounced  by  him  as  a  judge ;  which  Dr. 
T.  often  confesses.     Sin  entered  into  the  world,  as  the  aposllo 


*  Chris.  PkiL  p.  113,  114,  115. 
VOL*  II,  ^ 
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says,  and  death  by  sin.  Which  certainly  leads  us  to  suppose, 
that  this  affair  was  ordered,  not  merely  by  the  sovereignty  of  a 
creator,  but  by  the  righteousness  of  a  judge.  And  the  scripture 
every  where  speaks  of  all  great  afflictions  and  calamities  which 
God  in  his  providence  brings  on  mankind,  as  testimonies  of  his 
displeasure  for  sm,  in  the  subjects  of  those  calamities  ;  except- 
ing those  sufferings  which  are  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  oth^«. 
He  ever  taufffat  bis  people  to  look  on  such  calamities  as  his  rod^ 
the  rod  o/his  anger ^  his /rotriw,  the  hidings  of  his  face  in  dis- 
pleasure. Hence  such  calamities  are  in  scripture  so  often  call- 
ed by  the  name  of  judgments^  being  what  God  brings  on  men 
as  a  judge^  executing  a  righteous  sentence  for  transgression. 
Yea,  they  are  often  called  by  the  name  of  trrotA,  especidly 
calamities  consisting  or  issuing  in  death.*  And  hence  also  is 
that  which  Dr.  T.  would  have  us  take  so  much  notice  of,  that 
sometimes,  in  the  scripture,  calamity  and  suffering  is  called  by 
such  names  as  «n,  iniquity ^^eing  guilty^  (fee.  which  is  evident- 
ly by  a  metonymy  of  the  cause  for  the  effect  It  is  not  likely 
that,  in  the  language  used  of  old  among  God's  people,  calami- 
ty or  siiffering  would  have  been  called  by  the  names  of  sin  and 
guilt,  if  it  had  been  so  far  frpm  having  any  connection  with  sin, 
that  even  death  itself,  which  is  always  spoken  of  as  the  most 
terrible  of  calamities,  is  not  so  much  as  any  sign  of  the  sinfol- 
ness  of  the  subject,  or  any  testimony  of  God's  displeasure  for 
his  guilt,  as  Dr.  T.  supposes. 

Death  is  spoken  of  in  scripture  as  the  chief  of  calamities, 
the  most  extreme  and  terrible  of  all  natural  evils  in  this  world. 
Deadly  destruction  is  spoken  of  as  the  most  terrible  destruc- 
tion. (1  Sam.  V.  11.)  Deadly  sorrow^  as  the  most  extreme 
sorrow.  (Isai.  xvii.  11.  Matt  xxvi.  38.)  And  deadly  enemies^ 
as  the  most  bitter  and  terrible  enemies.  (Psal.  xviL  9.)  The 
extremity  of  Christ's  sufferings  is  represented  by  his  suffering 
unto  death,  (Phil.  ii.  8.  and  other  places.)  Hence  the  great* 
est  testimonies  of  Grod's  anger  for  the  sins  of  men  in  this  world, 
have  beSn  by  inflicting  death ;  as  on  the  sinners  of  the  old 
world ;  on  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Oomorrah ;  on  Onan^ 
Pharaoh,  and  the  Egyptians ;  on  Nadab  and  AhiJm^  Corah 
and  his  company,  and  tne  rest  of  the  rebels  in  the  wilderness ; 
on  the  wicked  inhabitants  of  Canaan  ;  on  Hophni  and  Phmcr- 
has,  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and  the  unbelieving  Jews,  upon 
whom  wrath  came  to  the  uttermost,  in  the  time  of  the  last  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  This  calamity  is  often  spoken  of  as  in 
a  peculiar  manner  the  fruit  of  guilt  Exod.  xxviii.  43.  That 
they  bear  not  iniquity  and  die.    Levit.  xxii.  9.     Lest  they  hear 

"^  See  Levit.  x.  6.  Numb.  i.  53.  and  zviii.  5.  Jo^  iz.  80.  3  Chron.  zzrr* 
18.  and  zix.  S,  10.  and  zzviii.  13.  and  xzzii.  S5.  Ezra  vii.  83.  Neh.  xiiL  IS. 
Zech.  viL  18.  and  many  other  places. 
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sin  for  it  and  die.  (So  Num.  xviii.  22.  compared  with  Levit. 
X.  1,  2.)  The  very  light  of  nature,  or  tradition  from  ancient 
revelation,  led  the  heathen  to  conceive  of  death  as  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner  an  evidence  of  divine  vengeance.  Thus  we 
have  an  account,  (Acts  xxviii.  4.)  That  when  the  barbarians 
saw  the  venemous  beast  Jiang  on  Paul's  hand^  they  scud  among 
themselves^  no  dovbt  this  mem  is  a  murderer^  whom  though  he 
hath  escaped  the  sea^^  yet  vbnoeance   svffereth   not   to 

MVE. 

Calamities  very  small  in  comparison  of  the  universal 
temporal  destruction  of  mankind  by  death,  are  spoken  of  as 
manifest  indications  of  God^s  great  displeasure  for  the  sinful- 
ness of  the  subject ;  such  as  the  destruction  of  particular 
cities,  countries,  or  numbers  of  men,  by  war  or  pestilence. 
Deut.  xxix.  24.  All  nations  shall  say^  Wherefore  hath  the 
Lord  done  thus  unto  this  land?  what  meaneth  the  heat  of  this 
great  anger  P  (Compare  Deut -xxxii.  30.  1  Kings  ix.  8.  and  Jer. 
xxii.  8, 9.)  These  calamities,  thus  spoken  of  as  plain  testimo- 
nies of  God's  great  anger,  consisted  only  in  hastening  on  that 
death,  which  otherwise,  by  God's  disposal,  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  come  in  a  short  time.  Now  to  take  off  thirty  or 
forty  years  from  seventy  or  eighty,  (supposing  it  to  be  so  much, 
one.  with  another,  in  the  time  of  these  extraordinary  judgments) 
is  hut  a  small  matter,  in  comparison  of  God  first  making  man 
mortal,  cutting  off  his  hope  of  immortality,  subjecting  him  to 
inevitable  deaUi,  which  his  nature  so  exceedingly  dreads ;  and 
afterwards  shortening  his  life  further,  by  cutting  off  more  than 
eight  hundred  years  of  it:  so  bringing  it  to  be  less  than  a 
twelfth  part  of  what  it  was  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world.  Be- 
sides that  innumerable  multitudes  in  the  common  course  of 
things,  without  any  extraordinary  judgment,  die  in  youth,  in 
childhood,  and  infancy.  Therefore  how  inconsiderable  a 
thing  is  the  additional  or  hastened  destruction,  that  is  some- 
times brought  on  a  particular  city  or  countrv  by  war,  com- 
pared with  that  universal  havock  which  death  inakes  of  the 
whole  human  race,  from  generation  to  generation,  without 
distinction  of  sex,  age,  quality,  or  condition;  with  all  the  in- 
finitely various  dismal  circumstances,  torments,  and  agomes, 
which  attend  the  death  of  old  and  young,  adult  persons  and 
litdc  infants  T  If  those  particular  and  comparatively  trivial  ca- 
lamities, extending  perhaps  not  to  more  than  the  thousandth 
part  of  one  generation,  are  clear  evidences  of  God's  great 
anger;  certainly  this  universal  destruction — by  which  the 
wbole  world,  in  all  generations,  is  swallowed  up  as  by  a 
flood  that  nothing  can  resist— must  be  a  most  glaring  iMm- 
fegtation  of  God's  anger  for  the  sinfiilness  of  mankind.  Yea, 
the  scripture  is  express,  that  it  is  so:  (Psal  xc.  3,  &c.) 
"  Thou  tumest  man  to  destruction,  and  sayest,  return,  ye 
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children  of  men. — ^Thou  carriest  them  away  as  with  a  flood : 
They  are  as  a  sleep :  In  the  morning  thev  are  like  grass,  which 
groweth  up:  fai  the  morning  it  flourisheth  and  groweth  up ;  in 
the  evening  it  is  cut  down  and  withereth.  For  we  are  con- 
sumed by  thine  anger,  and  by  thy  wrath  are  we  troubled* 
Thou  hast  set  our  iniquities  before  thee,  our  secret  sins  in  the 
light  of  thy  countenance.  For  all  our  days  are  passed  away 
in  thy  wrath :  We  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  is  told.  The 
days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years  and  ten :  And  if  by  rea- 
son of  strength  they  be  fourscore  years,  yet  is  their  strength 
labour  and  sorrow,  for  it  is  soon  cut  off,  and  we  fly  away. 
Who  knoweth  the  power  of  thine  anger  T  According  to  thy 
fear,  so  is  thy  wrath.  So  teach  us  to  number  our  days  that  we 
may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom.^'  How  plain  and  full  is 
this  testimony,  that  the  general  mortality  of  mankind  is  an 
evidence  of  God's  anger  for  the  sin  of  those  who  are  the  sub< 
jects  of  such  a  dispensation  7 , 

Abxmelech  speaks  of  it  as  what  he  had  reason  to  conclude 
from  God's  nature  and  perfection,  that  he  would  not  sUof  a 
righteous  nation.  Gen.  xx.  4.  By  ng-Ateoti^  evidently  meaning 
innocent.  And  if  so,  much  less  will  God  slay  a  righteow  world 
* — consisting  of  so  many  nations,  repeating  the  great  slaughter 
in  every  generation— or  subject  the  whole  world  of  mankind 
to  death,  when  they  are  considered  as  innocent,  as  Dr.  T.  sup- 
poses. We  have  from  time  to  time  in  scripture  such  phrases 
as — worthy  of  deaths  and  guUty  of  death :  But  certaudy  the 
righteous  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  not  bring  death  on  thou- 
sands of  millions,  not  only  that  are  not  worthy  of  death,  but  are 
Worthy  of  no  punishment  at  all. 

Dr.  T.  from  time  to  time  speaks  of  affliction  and  death  as 
a  great  benefit^  as  they  increase  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things, 
and  tend  to  excite  sober  reflections,  and  to  induce  us  to  be 
moderate  in  gratifying  the  appetites  of  the  body,  and  to  mortify 
pride  and  ambition,  &c.*    To  this  I  would  say, 

I.  It  is  not  denied  but  God  may  see  it  needful  for  man- 
kind in  their  present  state,  that  they  should  be  mortal,  and 
subject  to  outward  afflictions,  to  restrain  their  lusts,  mortify 
their  pride,  &c.  But  then  is  it  not  an  evidence  of  man^s 
depravity^  that  it  is  so  ?  Is  it  not  an  evidence  of  distemper  of 
mmd,  yea,  str(Hig  disease,  when  man  stands  in  need  of  sudi 
sharp  medicines,  such  severe  and  terrible  means  to  restrain 
his  lusts,  keep  down  his  pride,  and  to  make  him  willing  and 
obedient  to  God  ?  It  must  be  owing  to  a  corrupt  and  ungrate^ 
ftil  heart,  if  the  riches  of  divine  bminty  in  bestowing  life  ami 
prosperity,  things  comfortable  and  pleasant,  will  not  engage 
the  heart  to  God  and  virtue,  love  and  obedience.    Wh^eas 

*  T,  SI,  67,  mad  other  places, 
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he  must  always  have  the  rod  held  over  him,  be  often  chastised^ 
and  held  under  the  apprehensions  of  death,  to  keep  him  from 
running  wild  in  pride,  contempt  and  rebellion;  ungratefully 
using  the  blessings  dealt  forth  Irom  God^s  hand,  in  sinninff 
against  him,  and  serving  his  enemies.  If  man  has  no  natursd 
disingenuity  of  heart,  it  must  be  a  mysterious  thing  indeed, 
that  the  sweet  blessings  of  God^s  bounty  have  not  as  powerful 
an  influence  to  restrain  him  from  sinning  against  God,  as 
terrible  afflictions  If  any  thing  can  be  a  proof  of  a  perverse 
and  vile  disposition,  this  must  be  a  proof  of  it,  that  men  should 
be  most  apt  to  forget  and  despise  God',  when  his  providence 
is  most  kind  ;  and  that  they  should  need  to  have  God  chastis- 
ing them  with  great  severity,  and  even  killing  them,  to  keep 
them  in  order.  If  we  were  as  much  disposed  to  gratitude  to 
God  for  his  benefits,  as  we  are  to  anger  at  our  fellow-creatures 
for  injuries,  as  we  must  be  (so  far  as  I  can  see)  if  we  are  not 
of  a  depraved  heart;  then  the  sweetness  of  divine  bounty, 
and  the  height  of  every  enjoyment  pleasing  to  innocent  human 
nature,  would  be  as  powerful  incentives  to  a  proper  regard 
for  Crod — tending  as  much  to  promote  religion  and  virtue — 
as  to  have  the  world  filled  with  calamities,  and  to  have  God 
(to  use  the  language  of  Hezekiak^  Isaiah  xxxviiL  13.  describing 
death  and  its  agonies)  as  a  Zton,  breaking  aU  our  bones^  and  from 
dmy  even  to  niglUrmaking  an  end  of  us. 

Dr.  T.  himself,  (p.  252.)  says,  "  That  our  first  parents  be- 
fore the  fell  were  placed  in  a  condition  proper  to  engage  their 
gratitude,  love,  and  obedience.^^  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
a  condition  proper  to  engage  them  to  the  exercise  and  prac- 
tice of  all  religion.  And  if  the  paradiscucal  state  was  proper 
to  engage  to  all  reUgion  and  duty,  and  men  still  come  into  the 
worid  with  hearts  as  good  as  the  two  first  of  the  species,  why 
is  it  not  proper  to  engage  them  to  it  still  ?  What  need  of  so 
vastly  changing  man^s  stale,  depriving  him  of  all  those  bless- 
ings, and  instead  of  them  allotting  to  him  a  world  fiill  of  briers 
and  thorns,  affliction,  calamity,  and  death,  to  engage  him  to 
it?  The  taking  away  of  life,  and  all  those  pleasant  enjoyments 
man  had  at  first,  by  a  permanent  constitution,  would  be  no 
stated  benefit  to  mankind,  unless  there  was  in  them  a  stated 
disposition  to  abuse  such  blessings.  The  taking  of  them  away 
is  stqpposed  to  be  a  benefit,  under  the  notion  ci  their  tending 
to  kMftd  men  to  sin  :  But  they  would  have  no  such  tt  ndency,  at 
least  in  a  suited  manner,  unless  there  was  in  men  a  ^ed  ten- 
dency to  make  that  unreasonable  mistmprovement  of  them. 
Such  a  temper  of  mind  as  amounts  to  a  disposition  to  make 
such  a  misimprovement  of  blessings,  is  often  spoken  of  in 
scriptiire,  as  most  astonishingly  vUe  and  perverse.  So  con* 
ceming  Israel  abusing  the  bleson^  of  Canaan^  that  land  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey ;  their  mgratitude  in  it  is  spoken  of 
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by  the  prophets,  as  enough  to  astonish  all  heaven  and  earth, 
and  as  more  than  brutish  stupidity  and  vileness.  Jen  iL  7. 
/  brought  them  into  a  plentiful  country^  to  eat  the  fruit  thereof^ 
and  the  goodness  thereof  But  when  ye  entered^  ye  defied  my 
fanrf,  4^.  See  the  following  verses,  especially  verse  12,  Be 
eistonished^  O  ye  heavens^  at  this.  So  Isai.  i:  2—4.  Uear^  O 
heavens^  and  give  ear^  O  earth ;  /  have  nourished  and  brought  i^ 
children^  and  they  have  rebelled  against  me.  The  ox  knowt^h 
his  owner ^  and  the  ass  his  master'' s  crib  ;  but  my  people  doth  not 
know^  Israel  doth  not  consider.  Ah^  sinful  nation !  a  people 
laden  with  iniquity^  a  seed  of  evil-doers^  children  that  are  com^ 
ters:  (Compare  Deut.  xxxii.  6—19.)  If  to  be  disposed  thos 
to  abuse  the  blessings  of  so  fruitful  and  pleasant  a  land  as 
Canaan^  showed  so  great  depravity,  surely  it  would  be  an  evi- 
dence of  a  corruption  no  less  astonishing,  to  be  inclined  to  abuse 
the  blessings  of  Eden^  and  the  garden  of  God. 

2.  If  death  be  brought  on  mankind  only  as  a  benefit,  and 
in  that  manner  which  Dr.  T.  mentions, — ^to  mortify  or  mode- 
rate their  carnal  appetites  and  affections,  wean  them  firom  the 
world,  excite  them  to  sober  reflections,  and  lead  them  to  the 
fear  and  obedience  of  God,  &c. — ^is  it  not  strange  that  it  should 
fall  so  heavily  on  infants,  who  are  not  capable  of  making  any 
such  improvement  of  it ;  so  that  many  more  of  mankind  suffer 
death  in  infancy,  than  in  any  other  equal  part  of  the  age  of 
man  ?  Our  author  sometimes  hints,  that  the  death  of  infants 
may  be  for  the  correction  and  punishment  of  parents.  But 
hath  God  any  need  of  such  methods  to  add  to  parents^  afflic- 
tions ?  Are  there  not  other  ways  for  increasing  their  trouble, 
without  destroying  the  lives  of  such  multitudes  of  those  who 
are  perfectly  innocent,  and  who,  on  the  supposition,  have  in  no 
respect  any  sin  belonging  to  them  ?  On  whom  death  comes 
at  an  age,  when  not  only  the  subjects  are  not  capable  of  re- 
flection, or  making  any  improvement  of  it,  either  in  sufiSn^ing, 
or  the  expectation  of  it :  but  also  at  an  age,  when  parents 
and  fi'iends — who  alone  can  improve,  and  whom  Dr.  T.  sup- 
poses alone  to  be  punished  by  it — suffer  least  by  being  be- 
reaved of  them ;  though  the  infants  themselves  sometimes  suffer 
to  great  extremity  ? 

3.  To  suppose,  as  Dr.  T.  does,  that  death  is  brought  on 
mankind  in  consequence  oi  Adam*s2\n^  not  at  all  as  a  calami^, 
but  only  as  a  favour  and  benefit,  is  contrary  to  the  gospel ; 
which  teaches,  that  when  Christ,  as  the  second  Adam^  cornea 
to  remove  and  destroy  that  death  which  came  by  the  first 
Adam^  he  finds  it  not  as  a  firiend,  but  an  enemy,  I  Cor.  xv.  22. 
For  as  in  Adam  all  die^  so  in  Christ  shaU  aU  be  made  alive  ^ 
(with  ver.  25.  and  26.)  For  he  must  reign,  till  he  hath  put  all 
enemies  under  his  feet.  The  last  ENEMY  that  shaU  be  desiret^ 
ed,  is  DEATH. 
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Dr.  T.  urges,  that  the  afflictions  to  which  mankind  are 
subjected,  and  particularly  their  common  mortality,  are  repre- 
sented in  scripture  as  the  chastisements  of  our  heavenly  Father; 
and  therefore  are  designed  for  our  spiritual  good,  and  conse- 
quently are  not  of  the  nature  of  punishments.  (So  in  p.  68,  G9, 
38,  39,  S.) 

Though  I  think  the  thing  asserted  far  from  being  true, 
viz.  that  the  scripture  represents  the  afflictions  of  mankind  in 
general,  and  particukirly  their  common  mortality,  as  the  chas- 
tisement of  an  heavenly  Father ;  yet  it  is  needless  to  stand  to 
dispute  that  matter. .  For  if  it  be  so,  it  will  be  no  argument 
that  the  afflictions  and  death  of  mankind  are  not  evidences  of 
their  sinfulness.  Those  would  be  strange  chastisements  from 
the  hand  of  a  wise  and  good  Father,  which  are  wholly  for  no- 
thing ;  especially  such  severe  chastisements,  as  to  break  the 
child ^8  bones,  when  at  the  same  time  the  father  does  not  sup- 
pose any  guilt,  fiiult,  or  offence,  in  any  respect,  belonging  to 
the  child ;  but  it  is  chastised  in  this  terrible  manner  only  for 
fear  that  it  will  be  faulty  hereafter.  I  say,  these  would  be  a 
strange  sort  of  chastisements ;  yea,  though  he  should  be  able 
to  make  it  up  to  the  child  aflerwardn.  Dr.  T.  speaks  of  repre- 
sentations made  by  the  whole  current  of  scripture  ;  1  am  cer- 
tain it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  current  of  scripture  to  represent 
divine  fatherly  chastisements  after  this  manner.  It  is  true,  the 
scripture  supposes  such  chastenings  to  be  the  fruit  of  God^s 
goodness ;  yet  at  the  same  time  it  evermore  represents  them  as 
being  for  the  sin  of  the  subject,  and  as  evidences  of  the  divine 
displeasure  for  its  sinfulness.  Thus  the  apostle  (1  Cor.  xi.  30 
— 32.)  speaks  of  God's  chastening  his  people  by  mortal  sick- 
ness, for  their  good,  that  they  might  not  be  condemned  with  the 
worlds  and  yet  signifies  that  it  was  for  their  sin  ;  for  this  causb 
many  are  weak  and  sickly  among  you^  and  many  sleep :  that  is, 
for  the  profaneness  and  sintiil  disorder  before  mentioned.  So 
EUhu^  (Job  xxxiii.  16,  &c.)  speaks  of  the  same  chastening  by 
sickness,  as  for  men's  good  ;  to  withdraw  man  from  his  sinful 
purpose^  and  to  hide  prtdefrom  man^  and  keep  back  his  soul  from 
the  pit ;  tliat  therefore  God  chastens  mem  with  pain  on  his  bed^ 
com  the  multitude  s>f  A**  bones  with  strong  pain.  But  these 
chastenings  are  for  his  snfs,  as  appears  by  what  follows  ;  (ver. 
28.)  Where  it  is  observed,  that  when  God  by  this  means  has 
brought  men  to  repent.^  and  humbly  confess  their  sins^  he  de- 
livers them.  Again,  the  same  Elihuy  speaking  of  the  unfailing 
love  of  God  to  the  righteous,  even  when  he  chastens  thent^  and 
they  are  bound  in  fetters  andholdenin  cords  of  affliction^  (Chap, 
xxxvi.  7,  &c.)  yet  speaks  of  these  chastenings  as  being  for  their 
snfs,  (ver.  9.)  Then  he  sheweth  them  their  work^  and  their 
transgressions  that  they  have  exceeded.  So  D(md^  (Psal.  xxx.— ) 
speaks  of  God's  chastening  by  some  afflictions,  as  being  for  his 
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gpod,  and  issuing  joyfiiUy ;  and  yet  b^ng  the  fruit  of  God^s 
anger  for  his  sin,  (ver.  5.)  God''$  ANGER  endurelh  huXfwr 
a  moment^  &c.  (compare  PsaL  cxix.  67,  71,75.)  God^s  fkp 
theriy  chastisenients  are  spoken  of  as  being  for  sin.  (2  Sam. 
vii.  14,  15.)  /  will  be  his  faihtr^  and  he  shall  be  my  son.  If 
he  commit  iniquity,  /  will  chasten  him  with  the  rod  of  men,  ana 
with  the  stripes  of  the  children  of  men;  but  my  mercy  shall 
not  depart  away  jrom  him.  8o  the  prophet  Jeremiah  speaks 
of  the  great  affliction  that  God's  people  suflered  in  the  time 
of  the  captivity,  as  being  for  their  good.  (Lam.  iii.  25,  <&4^) 
But  yet  these  chastisements  are  spoken  of  as  being  for  their 
siif,  (see  especially  v^.  39,  40.)  So  Christ  says.  Rev.  iii.  19. 
As  many  as  I  love^  I  r^mke  and  chasten.  But  the  words  fol- 
lowing shew,  that  these  chastenin^rs  from  love  are  for  ain  Oml 
should  be  repented  of:  Be  zealous  therefore^  and  repeni.  Aad 
though  Chnst  tells  ns  they  are  blessed  that  are  persecuited 
for  righteousness'  sake,  and  have  reason  to  rejoice  and  be  ex- 
ceeding  glad  ;  yet  even  the  persecvtioas  of  God^  pe<^le,  as 
ordered  in  divine  Providence,  are  spoken  of  as  divine  cfaaa- 
tenings  for  sin,  like  the  just  correct  ioos  oi  a  father  when  the 
children  deserve  them,  Heb.  xii.  The  apostle  there  speaking 
to  the  Christians  concerning  the  persecutions  which  tihey  bhS 
fered,  calls  their  sufferings  by  the  name  of  divine  rebukes; 
which  implies  testifying  against  a  fault :  And  that  they  may 
not  be  discouraged,  puts  them  in  mind,  that  whom  the  Lord 
loves  he  chastens^  and  scourgeth  every  son  that  he  receiveth.  It 
is  aleo  very  plain,  that  the  persecutions  of  God^  people,  as 
they  are  from  the  disposing  hand  of  God,  are  chastisements  for 

9Ilf.* 

If  divine  chastisements  in  general  are  certain  evidences 
that  the  subjects  are  not  wholly  without  sin  some  way  belonging 
to  them,  then  in  a  pecuhar  manner  is  death  so ;  for  these  rea- 
sons: 

(L)  Because  slaying,  or  d^vering  to  death,  is  often  ^>o- 
ken  of  as,  in  general,  a  more  awfol  thing  than  the  ohastue- 
ments  which  are  endured  in  this  life.  Thus,  ^Psal.  cxviii.  17^ 
18.  /  shaU  not  die^  but  live^  and  declare  the  works  of  the  Lord* 
The  Lord  hath  chastened  me  sore;  but  hejuxth  not  given  me 
over  unto  death.  So  the  Psalmist,  (PsaL  IxxxviiL  15.)  siting 
forth  the  extremity  of  his  affliction,  represents  it  as  what  was 
next  to  death.  /  am  afflicted^  and  ready  to  die — while  I  s^fer 
thy  terrors^  lam  distracted.  (See  1  Sam.  xx.3.)  And  so  God^s 
tenderness  towards  persons  under  chastisement,  is,  fix)m  time 
to  time,  set  forth,  that  he  did  not  proceed  so  far  as  to  make 

*  See  1  Pet.  iv.  17,  18,  compared  with  Prov.  ix.  31.    See  also  P«L  Iiix. 
4—9. 
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an  end  of  them  by  death.*  God's  people  often  pray,  when 
under  great  affliction,  that  God  would  not  proceed  to  this 
as  the  greatest  extremity.  Psal.  xiii.  3.  Consider^  and  hear 
me,  O  Lord,  my  God^  UglUen  mine  eyes^  lest  I  sleep  the  deep 
ofdeath.^ 

Especially  may  death  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  extreme 
of  all  temporal  sufferings,  when  attended  with  such  dreadful 
circumstances  and  extreme  pains,  as  those  with  which  provi* 
dence  sometimes  brings  it  on  infants ;  as  on  the  children  that 
were  offered  up  to  Moloch  and  some  other  idols,  who  wer^ 
tormented  to  aeath  in  burning  brass.  Dr.  T.  says,  (p.  83, 
128.  S.)  *^  The  Lord  of  all  Being  can  never  want  time,  and 
place,  and  power,  to  compensate  abundantly  any  sufferings  in* 
fants  now  undergo  in  subserviency  to  his  good  providence.*^ 
But  there  are  no  oounds  to  such  a  licence,  in  evading  evidences 
from  fact.  It  might  as  well  be  said,  that  there  is  not  and  can- 
not be  an^such  thing  as  evidence,  from  events  of  Grod's  displea* 
sore ;  which  is  most  contrary  to  the  whole  current  of  scripture, 
«8  may  appear  in  part  from  what  has  been  observed.  This 
gentleman  miffht  as  well  go  further  still,  and  say,  that  God 
may  cast  guiltless  persons  into  hell-fire,  to  remain  there  in  the 
most  unutterable  torments  for  ages  of  ages,  (which  bear  no 
«eater  proportion  to  eternity  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour)  and  if 
he  does  so,  it  is  no  evidence  of  God^s  displeasure ;  because  he 
can  never  want  time,  place,  and  power,  abundantljrto  compen- 
sate their  sufferings  afterwards.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  not  to  the 
purpose,  as  long  as  the  scripture  so  abundantly  teaches  us  to 
looK  on  great  calamities  and  sufferings  which  Grod  brings  on 
men,  especially  death,  as  marks  of  his  displeasure  for  sin»  and 
for  sin  belonging  to  them  who  suffer. 

(2.)  Another  thing — which  may  well  lead  us  to  suppose 
death,  m  a  peculiar  manner,  above  other  temporal  sufferings, 
to  be  intended  as  a  testimony  of  God^s  displeasure  for  sin — is 
that  death  is  attended  with  that  awfiil  appearance,  that  gloomy 
and  terrible  aspect,  which  naturally  suggests  to  our  mmds 
God^s  awfiil  di^leasure.  Of  this  Dr.  T.  himself  takes  parti- 
cular notice,  when  (p.  69.)  speaking  of  death ;  "  Herein  (says 
he)  have  we  before  our  eyes  a  striking  demonstration,  that  sin 
is  infinitely  hatefiil  to  God,  and  the  corruption  and  ruin  of  our 
nature.  Nothing  is  more  proper  than  such  a  sight  to  give  us 
the  utmost  abhorrence  of  all  iniquity,  &c.^^  Now,  if  death  be 
no  testimony  of  God's  displeasure  for  sin — no  evidence  that  the 
subject  is  looked  upon  by  him  who  inflicts  it,  as  an^  other 
than  perfectly  innocent,  free  from  all  imputation  of  guilt,  and 

*  As  in  Psal.  Uxviii.  38, 39,  P»al  cui.  9,  with  v«r.  14,  15,  PsaL  xxx.  2,  3,  P, 
And  JTob  miiL  22^24. 

f  So  Job  X.  9.  Psal.  T^.  1— f?.  Ixxxvui.  9,  10,  11.  and  culm.  7, 

A'OT/.    If.  ^^ 
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treated  only  as  an  object  of  faTour — is  it  not  strange^  that  God 
should  annex  to  it  such  affecting  appearances  of  his  hatred  and 
anger  for  sin,  more  than  to  other  chastisements  7  Which  yet 
the  scripture  teaches  us  are  always  for  sin.  These  gloomy  and 
striking  manifestations  of  God^s  hatred  of  sin  attending  death, 
are  equivalent  to  the  awful  frowns  of  God  attending  the  stroke 
of  his  hand.  If  we  should  see  a  wise  and  just  father  chastising 
bis  chUd,  mixing  terrible  frowns  with  severe  strokes,  we  should 
justly  argue,  that  the  father  considered  his  child  as  having  in 
him  something  displeasing,  and  that  he  did  not  thus  treat  hk 
child  only  under  a  notion  of  mortifying  him,  and  preventing  his 
being  faulty  hereafter^  and  making  it  up  to  hun  afterwards,  when 
be  had  been  perfectly  innocent,  and  without  fault,  either  of  ac- 
tion or  disposition. 

We  may  well  argue  from  these  things,  that  mfants  are  not 
sinless,  but  are  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  seeing  this  terri- 
ble evil  comes  so  heavily  on  mankind  at  this  early  period. 
But|  besides  the  mortality  of  infants  in  general,  there  are 
some  particular  cases  of  their  death  attended  with  circum- 
stances, which,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  give  evidence  of  their 
sinfulness,  and  of  their  just  exposednesd  to  divine  wrath. 
Particularly, 

The  destro]ring  of  the  infants  in  Sodom  and  the  neighbour- 
ing cities,  may  be  pleaded  in  evidence;  for  these  cities, de- 
stroyed in  so  miraculous  and  awful  a  manner,  are  set  forth 
as  a  signal  example  of  God^s  dreadful  vengeance  for  sin. 
(/ifde,  ver.  7.)  God  did  not  reprove,  but  manifestly  counte- 
nanced AbraJumi^  when  he  said  with  respect  to  the  destruction 
of  Sodom^  (Gen.  xviii.  23,25.)  WUt  thou  destroy  the  righleous 
with  the  wicked  F— That  be  far  from  thee  to  do  after  this  man- 
ner ^  to  slay  the  righteous  wuh  the  wicked^  and  that  the  righteous 
should  be  as  the  wicked,  that  be  far  from  thee.  Shall  not  the 
Judge  of  dUthe  earth  do  ri^ht  ?  Abraham's  words  iinply  that 
God  would  not  destroy  the  wnocent  with  the  gtaUy.  We  may 
well  understand  innocent  as  included  in  the  word  ri^hteous^ 
acc<mling  to  the  language  usual  in  scripture,  in  spewng  of 
such  cases  of  judgment  and  punishment..*  EUphaz  says.  Job 
iv.  7.  Who  ever  perished,  being  innocent  T  or  where  were  the 
RioHTBous  cut  off  ?  Wc  SCO  what  great  care  God  took  that 
Lot  should  not  be  involved  in  that  destruction.  He  was  mira- 
culously rescued  by  angels,  sent  on  purpose ;  who  laid  hold 
pn  him,  brouffht  bim,  set  him  without  the  gates  of  the  city, 
and  told  him  that  they  could  do  nothing  till  he  was  out  of  the 
way.  {Gen.  xix.  22.)  And  not  only  was  he  thus  miraculously 
debvered,  but  his  two  wicked  daughters  for  his  sake.    The 

.   «t^*";  '*•  *•    ^*<>*^  "iii.  1.    Deut.  xiv.  1.    «  Sima.  iv.  11,    8  Chron. 
vK  23,  and  Frov.  xtiu.  6.  • 
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whole  affair,  both  the  destruction  and  the  rescue,  was  miracu- 
lous; and  God  could  as  easily  have  delivered  the  infants 
which  were  in  those  cities.  And  if  they  had  been  without 
sin,  t^ieir  perfect  innocency,  one  should  think,  would  have 
pleaded  much  more  strongly  for  them,  than  those  lewd  wo- 
men's relation  to  Lot  pleaded  for  them.  When  in  such  a  case, 
we  must  suppose  these  infants  much  further  from  deserving  to 
be  involved  m  that  destruction,  than  even  Lot  himself.  To 
say,  that  God  could  make  it  up  to  those  infants  in  another 
world,  must  be  an  insufficient  reply.  For  so  he  could  as  easily 
have  made  it  up  to  Lol,  or  to  ten  or  fifty  righteous^  if  they  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  same  fire.  Nevertheless,  it  is  plainly 
signified,  that  this  would  not  have  been  agreeable  to  the  vnse 
and  holy  proceedings  otthe  Judge  of  aU  the  earth. 

Since  God  declared,  that  if  there  had  been  found  but  ten 
righteous  in  Sodom^  he  would  have  spared  the  whole  city  for 
their  sakes.  may  we  not  well  suppose,  if  infants  are  perfectly 
innocent,  that  he  would  have  spared  the  old  worlds  m  whicn 
there  were,  without  doubt,  many  hundred  thousand  infants, 
and  in  general,  one  in  every  family,  whose  perfect  innocence 
pleaded  for  its  preservation  7  Especially  when  such  vast  care 
was  taken  to  save  Noah  and  his  &mily,  (some  of  whom,  one 
at  least,  seem  to  have  been  none  of  the  best)  that  they  might 
not  be  involved  in  that  destruction.  If  the  perfect  sinlessness 
of  infants  had  been  a  notion  entertained  among  the  people  of 
God  in  the  a^es  next  following  the  flood — handed  down  firom 
Noah  and  his  children,  who  well  knew  that  vast  multitudes  of 
infants  perished  in  the  flood — ^is  it  likely  that  Eliphaz^  who 
lived  within  a  few  generations  of  SJiem  and  Noah^  would  have 
said  to  /o6,  (Job  iv.  7.)  Who  ever  perished^  being  innocent? 
and  when  were  the  righteous  cut  off?  Especially,  since  in  the 
same  discourse  (chap.  v.  1.)  he  appeals  to  the  tradition  of  the 
ancients  for  a  confirmation  of  this  very  point,  (also  in  chap. 
XV.  7 — U)  and  xxii.  15, 16.)  and  he  mentions  the  destruction  of 
the  wicked  by  the  flood,  as  an  instance  of  that  perishing  of 
the  wicked  which  he  supposes  to  be  peculiar  to  them,  for 
Job'*8  conviction ;  in  which  the  wicked  were  cut  down  out  of 
timcy  their  foundation  being  overfioum  with  a  flood.  Where  it 
is  also  observable,  that  he  speaKs  of  such  an  untimeliness  of 
death  as  they  suffered  by  the  flood,  as  one  evidence  of  guilt ;  as 
he  also  does,  chap.  xv.  32,  33.  It  shall  be  accomplished  before 
Us  time}  and  his  branch  shall  not  be  green.  But  those  who 
were  destroyed  by  the  flood  in  infancy,  above  all  the  rest,  were 
cut  down  out  of  time;  when  instead  of  living  above  nine  hun* 
dred  years,  according  to  the  common  period  of  man's  life  at 
that  time,  many  were  cut  down  before  they  were  one  year 
old. 

When  God  executed  vengeance  on  the  ancient  inhabitants 
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of  Canaau^  he  not  only  did  not  spare  their  cities  and  fiimiliea 
for  the  sake  of  their  m&nts,  nor  took  care  that  they  should  not 
be  involved  in  the  destruction;  but  he  often  repeated  his 
express  commands,  that  their  infants  should  not  oe  spared, 
but  should  be  utterly  destroyed,  without  any  pity;  while 
Jtahab  the  harlot  f  who  had  been  far  from  innocence,  though  she 
expressed  her  faith  in  entertaining,  and  safely  dismissing  the 
spies)  was  preserved,  and  all  her  friends  for  her  sake.  And 
when  God  executed  his  wrath  on  the  Egyptians  by  slaying 
their  first  born — though  the  children  of  Israel^  who  were  most 
of  them  wicked  men,  as  was  before  shewn,  were  wonderfully 
spared  by  the  destroying  angel,  yet — the  Egyptian  in&nts 
were  not  spared.  They  not  only  were  not  rescued  by  the 
angel,  and  no  miracle  wrousht  to  save  them  (as  was  observed 
in  the  case  of  the  infants  of  Sodom)  but  the  angel  destroyed 
them  by  his  own  immediate  hand,  and  a  miracle  was  wrought 
to  kill  them* 

Not  to  be  particular  concerning  the  command  by  MoseSi 
respecting  the  destruction  of  the  mfants  of  the  Midianiies^ 
(Numb.  xxxi.  17.)  And  that  given  to  Saul  to  destroy  all  the  in- 
fants o{  the  Anudekites  ;  (1  Sam.  xv.  3.)  and  what  is  said  con- 
cerning Edom^  (Psal.  cxxxvii.  9.)  Happy  shall  he  be  thaitaketk 
and  dcuheth  thy  little  ones  against  the  stones  ;  1  proceed  to  take 
notice  of  something  remarkable  concerning  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem^  represented  in  Ezek.  ix.  when  command  was  given 
to  destroy  the  inhabitants,  ver.  1 — 8.  And  this  reason  is  giv^i 
for  it,  that  their  iniquity  required  it,  and  it  was  a  just  reconh 
pence  of  their  sin,  (ver.  9,  10.)  God,  at  the  same  time  was  most 
particular  and  exact  in  his  care,  that  such  as  had  proved  by 
their  behaviour,  fhat  they  were  not  partakers  in  the  abomina- 
tions of  the  city,  should  by  no  means  be  involved  in  the  slaugh- 
ter. Command  was  given  to  the  angel  to  go  through  the  city, 
and  set  a  mark  upon  their  foreheads,  and  me  destroying  anoel 
had  a  strict  charge  not  to  come  near  any  man  on  whom  was  Uie 
mark ;  yet  the  infants  were  not  marked,  nor  a  word  said  of 
sparing  them  :  On  the  contrary,  infants  were  expressly  men- 
tioned as  those  that  should  be  utterly  destroyed,  without  pity, 
(ver.  5,  6.)  Go  through  the  city  and  smite  :  Lei  not  your  eye 
sparcy  neither  have  ye  pity.  Slay  utterly  old  and  Touiro,  both 
maids  and  little  children  :  But  come  not  near  any  man  upon 
whom  is  the  mark. 

And  if  any  should  suspect  that  such  instances  as  these  were 
peculiar  to  a  more  severe  dispensation,  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, let  us  consider  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  days  of  the 
glorious  ffospel  of  the  grace  of  God ;  even  the  last  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  This  was  far  more  terrible,  and  with  greater  tes- 
timonies of  God's  wrath  and  indignation,  than  the  destruction 
of  Sodom,  or  of  Jenwdem  in  Nebuchadnezzar'^s  time,  or  any 
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thing  that  ever  had  happened  to  any  city  or  people  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  to  that  time.  (Agreeable  to  Matt.  xxiv.  21, 
and  Luke  xxi.  22, 23.)  At  that  time  particular  care  was  taken 
to  distinguish  and  to  deUver  God^s  people ;  as  foretold  Dan. 
xii.  1.  And  we  have  in  the  New  Testament  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  care  Christ  took  for  the  preservation  of  his  followers : 
He  gave  them  a  sign  by  which  they  might  know  when  the  de- 
solation of  the  city  was  nigh,  that  they  who  were  in  Jerusalem 
might  flee  to  the  mountains  and  escape.  And,  as  history  relates, 
the  Christians  followed  the  directions  given,  and  escaped  to  a 
place  in  the  mountains  called  PeUa^  and  were  preserved.  Yet 
no  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  infants  of  the  city,  in  general ; 
but  according  to  the  predictions  of  that  event,  they  were  in- 
volved with  others  in  that  great  destruction.  So  heavil;^  did 
the  calamity  fall  upon  them,  that  tliose  words  were  verified, 
Luke  xxiii.  29.  Behold  the  days  are  coming  in  which  they  shall 
say.  Blessed  are  the  barren,  and  the  womb  that  never  bare,  and 
the  jpaps  which  never  gave  suck  :  And  that  prophecy  in  Deut 
xxxii.  21 — 25.  which  has  undoubtedly  a  special  respect  to  this 
very  time,  and  is  so  applied  by  the  best  commentators ; — I  will 
provoke  them  to  jealousy,  with  those  that  are  not  a  people :  For 
afire  is  kindled  in  mine  cmger, — and  it  shall  bum  to  me  lowest 
hdL  1  will  heap  mischiefs  upon  them :  I  will  spend  mine  or* 
rows  upon  them.  They  shall  be  burnt  with  hunger,  and  devour- 
ed with  burning  heat,  and  bitter  destruction.  The  sword  with- 
out, and  terror  within,  shall  destroy  both  the  young  man,  and  the 
virgin,  the  suckling  also,  with  the  man  of  grey  hairs.  And  by 
the  history  of  that  destruction  it  appears,  that  then  was  a  re- 
markable fulfilment  of  Deut  xxviii.  53 — ^57.  concerning /larento 
eating  their  children  in  the  siege, — and  the  tender  and  delicate 
woman  eating  her  new-bom  chM.  And  here  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  these  very  destructions  of  that  city  and  land  are 
spoken  of  as  clear  evidences  of  God^s  wrath,  to  all  nations  who 
snail  behold  them.  And  if  so,  they  were  evidences  of  God's 
wrath  towards  infants ;  who,  equalljr  with  the  rest,  were  the 
subject  of  the  destruction.  If  a  particular  kind  or  rank  of  per- 
sons,  which  made  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
were  from  time  to  time  partakers  of  the  overthrow,  without  any 
distinction  made  in  divine  Providence,  and  yet  this  was  no  evi- 
dence at  all  of  God's  displeasure  with  any  of  them ;  then  being 
the  subjects  of  such  a  calamity  could  not  be  an  evidence  of 
God's  wrath  against  any  of  the  inhabitants,  to  the  reason  of  oQ 
nations^  or  any  nation,  or  so  much  as  one  person. 
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PART  II. 

CONTAINING  OBSERVATIONS  ON  PARTICULAR  PARTS  OP  THfi 
HOLY  SCRIPTURE,  WHICH  PROVE  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  ORIGI- 
NAL SIN. 


CHAPTER  L 


Observations  relating  to  Tilings  contained  m  the  three  first 
Chapters  of  Genesis^  vnth  Reference  to  the  Doctrine  of 
Original  oin. 

SECT.  I. 

Concerning  Original  Righteousness;  and  whether  our  first 
Parents  were  createdwith  Righteousness^  or  moral  liecti- 
tude  of  heart  ? 

The  doctrine  of  Original  Righteousness^  or  the  creation 
of  our  first  parents  with  holy  principles  and  dispositions,  has  a 
close  connection,  in  several  respects,  with  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin.  Dr.  T.  was  sensible  of  this ;  and  accordingly  he 
strenuously  opposes  this  doctrine,  in  his  book  against  original 
sin.  And  therefore  in  handling  the  subject,  I  would  in  the 
first  place,  remove  this  author^s  main  objection  against  this 
doctrine,  and  then  shew  how  it  may  be  inferred  fi'om  the 
account  which  Moses  gives  us  in  the  three  first  chcpters  of 
Genesis* 

Dr.  T.^8  grand  objection  against  this  doctrine,  wbidi  he 
abundantly  insists  on,  is  this :  That  it  is  utterly  inconsbtent 
with  the  nature  of  virtue,  that  it  should  be  concreated  with 
any  person ;  because,  if  so,  it  must  be  by  an  act  of  God's  abso- 
lute power,  without  our  knowledge  or  concurrence ;  and  that 
moral  virtue,  in  its  very  nature,  implieth  the  choice  and  consent 
of  the  moral  agent,  without  which  it  cannot  be  virtue  and  holi- 
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ness :  That  a  necessary  holiness  is  no  holiness.  So  p.  180, 
where  he  observes,  ^^That  Adam  must  exist,  he  must  be 
created,  yea  he  must  exercise  thought  and  reflection,  before 
he  was  righteous.''  (See  also  p.  250,  251.)  In  p.  161,  S.  he 
says,  ^  To  say  that  Crod  not  only  endowed  Adam  with  a  capa- 
city of  being  righteous,  but  moreover  that  righteousness  and 
true  holiness  were  created  with  him,  or  wrought  into  bis  na- 
ture, at  the  same  time  he  was  made,  is  to  affirm  a  contradic- 
tion, or  what  is  inconsistent  with  the  very  nature  of  righteous- 
ness." And  in  like  manner  Dr.  Tubmbull  in  many  places 
insists  upon  it,  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  very  being  of  virtue, 
that  it  be  owing  to  our  own  choice  and  diUgent  culture. 

With  respect  to  this  I  would  observe,  that  it  consists  in  a 
notion  of  virtue  quite  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  things, 
and  the  common  notions  of  mankind  ;  and  also  inconsistent 
with  Dr.  T.'s  own  notions  of  virtue.  Therefore,  if  to  affirm 
that  to  be  virtue  or  holiness,  which  is  not  the  fruit  of  preceding 
thought,  reflection,  and  choice,  is  to  affirm  a  contradiction,  1 
shall  shew  plainly,  that  for  him  to  affirm  otherwise,  is  a  con- 
tradiction to  himself. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  a  contradiction  to  the  nature 
of  things,  as  judged  of  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 
It  is  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  men,  in  all  nations  and  ases, 
not  only  that  the  fiuit  or  effect  of  a  good  choice  is  virtuous,  but 
that  the  good  choice  itself  fix>m  whence  that  effect  proceeds, 
is  so ;  yea,  also  the  antecedent  good  disposition,  temper,  or 
affection  of  mind,  from  whence  proceeds  that  good  choice, 
is  virtuous.  This  is  the  general  notion — not  that  principles 
derive  their  goodness  from  actioi)3,  but — that  actions  derive 
their  goodness  from  the  principles  whence  they  proceed ;  so 
that  the  act  of  choosing  what  is  ^ood  is  no  ftirther  virtuous, 
than  it  proceeds  from  a  good  principle,  or  virtuous  disposition 
of  mind.  Which  supposes  that  a  virtuous  disposition  of  mind 
may  be  before  a  virtuous  act  of  choice  ;  and  that,  therefore, 
it  is  not  necessary  there  should  first  be  thought,  reflection,  and 
choice,  before  there  can  be  any  virtuous  disposition.  If  the 
choict:  be  first,  before  the  existence  of  a  good  disposition  of 
heart,  what  is  the  character  of  that  choice  ?  There  can  ac- 
cording to  our  natural  notions,  be  no  virtue  in  a  choice  which 
proceeds  from  no  virtuous  principle,  but  from  mere  self-love, 
ambition,  or  some  animal  appetites ;  therefore,  a  virtuous 
temper  of  mind  may  be  before  a  good  act  of  choice,  as  a  tree 
may  be  before  the  fruit,  and  the  fountain  before  the  stream 
which  proceeds  from  it. 

The  following  things,  in  Mr.  Hutcheson's  inquiry  con- 
cerning moral  good  ana  evil,  are  evidently  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  things,  and  the  voice  of  human  sense  and  reason. 
(Sec  IL  p.  133,  133.)    "Every  action  which  we  apprehend 
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as  either  morally  good  or  evil^  is  always  supposed  to  flow  froic 
some  afiectioHS  towards  sensitive  natures.  And  whatever  we 
call  virtue  or  vice,  is  either  some  such  affection,  or  some  ac- 
tion CONSEQUENT  UPON  IT. — All  the  actious  counted  religions 
in  any  country,  are  supposed  by  those  who  count  them  so,  to 
FLOW  FROM  some  affections  towards  the  Deity :  And  whatever 
we  call  social  virtue,  we  still  suppose  to  flow  from  affections 
towards  our  fellow  creatures. — Prudence,  if  it  is  only  employed 
in  promoting  private  interest,  is  never  imagined  to  b^  a  virtue.*^ 
In  these  things  Dr.  Turnbull  expressly  agrees  with  Mr. 
HuTCHEsoN,  his  admired  author.* 

If  a  virtuous  disposition  or  affection  is  before  its  acts, 
then  they  are  before  those  virtuous  acts  of  choice  which  pro- 
ceed from  it.  Therefore  there  is  no  necessity  that  all  virtu- 
ous dispositions  or  affections  should  be  the  effect  of  choice  : 
And  so,  no  such  supposed  necessity  can  be  a  good  objection 
against  such  a  disposition  being  natural,  or  from  a  kind  of  in- 
stinct, implanted  in  the  mind  in  its  creation.  Agreeably  to 
this  Mr.  HuTCHESoN  says,  {Ihid.  sect.  III.  p.  196, 197.)  "  1 
know  not  for  what  reason  some  will  not  allow  that  to  be  virtue, 
which  flows  from  instinct  or  passions.  But  how  do  th^  help 
themselves  ?  They  say,  virtue  arises  from  reason.  What  is 
reason,  but  the  sagacity  we  have  in  prosecuting  any  end  ? 
The  ultimate  end  proposed  by  common  moraUsts,  is  the  hap- 
piness of  the  ajB;ent  himself  And  this  certainly  he  is  determi- 
ned to  pursue  from  instinct.  Now  may  not  another  instinct  to- 
wards the  public,  or  the  good  of  others,  be  as  proper  a  princi- 
ple of  virtue  as  the  instinct  towards  private  happiness  7  If  it  be 
said,  that  actions  from  instipct  are  not  the  eflect  of  prudence 
and  choice,  this  objection  will  hold  full  as  strongly  against  the 
actions  which  flow  from  self-love.'' 

And  if  we  consider  what  Dr.  T.  declares,  as  his  own  no- 
tion of  the  essence  of  virtue,  and  which  he  so  confidently  and 
often  affirms,  that  it  should  follow  choice,  and  proceed  from 
it,  we  shall  find  it  is  no  less  repugnant  to  that  sentiment,  than 
it  is  to  the  nature  of  things  and  the  general  notions  of  man- 
kind. For  it  is  his  notion,  as  well  as  Mr.  Hutcheson's,  that 
the  essence  of  virtue  lies  in  good  afection^  and  particularly  in 
benevolence  or  love :  As  he  very  fully  declares  in  these  words 
in  his  Kev,t  ^  That  the  word  that  signifies  goodness  and  mercy 
should  also  signify  moral  rectitijide  in  general,  will  not  seem 
strange,  if  we  consider  that  love  k  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 
Goo<hiess,  according  to  the  sense  of  scripture,  and  the  nature 
of  things,  includes  all  moral  rectUude ;  which,  I  reckon,  may 
every  part  of  it,  where  it  is  true  and  genuine,  be  resolved  into 

*  Mot,  Phtl,  p.  11^—115.  p.  14S.  et  aUbi  pastim'    f  Marginal  Note  annexe^^ 
10  ^  358.. 
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this  single  prindpleJ'''  If  it  be  so  indeed,  then  certainly  no  act 
whatsoever  can  have  morcH  rectitude^  but  what  proceeds  from 
thU  principle.  And  consequently  no  act  of  volition  or  choice 
can  have  any  moral  rectitude,  that  takes  place  before  this  prin^ 
ciple  exists.  And  yet  he  most  confidently  affirms,  that  thought, 
reflection,  and  choice  must  go  before  virtue,  and  that  all  virtue 
or  righteousness  must  be  the  fruit  of  preceding  choice.  This 
brings  his  scheme  to  an  evident  contradiction.  For  no  act  of 
choice  can  be  virtuous  but  what  proceeds  from  a  principle  of 
benevolence  or  love  ;  for  he  insists  that  all  genuine  moral  rec- 
titude, in  every  part  of  it«  is  resolved  into  tms  single  principle. 
And  yet  the  principle  of  benevolence  itself,  cannot  be  virtuous 
unless  it  proceeds  from  choice ;  for  he  affirms,  that  nothing  can 
have  the  nature  of  virtue  but  what  comes  from  choice.  So  that 
virtuous  love,  as  the  principle  of  all  virtue,  must  go  before  vir- 
tuous choice,  and  be  the  principle  or  spring  of  it ;  and  yet  vir- 
tuous choice  must  go  before  virtuous  benevolence,  and  be  the 
spring  of  that  If  a  virtuous  act  of  choice  goes  before  a  prin- 
ciple of  benevolence,  and  produces  it,  then  this  virtuous  act  is 
something  distinct  from  that  principle  which  follows  it  and  is 
its  effect.  So  that  here  is  at  least  one  part  of  virtue^  yea  the 
spring  and  source  of  all  virtue,  viz.  a  virtuous  choice,  that  can*> 
not  be  resolved  into  that  single  principle  of  love. 

Here  also  it  is  worthy  to  be  observed,  that  Dr.  T. 
(p.  128.)  says,  the  cause  of  every  effect  is  alone  chargetMe 
with  the  effect  it  produceth  or  which  proceedeth  from  it: 
And  so  he  argues,  that  if  the  effect  be  bad^  the  ccmse  cdone 
is  sinful.  According  to  which  reasoning,  when  the  efiect 
isgood^  the  cause  alone  is  righteous  or  virtuous.  To  the  cause 
is  to  be  ascribed  all  the  praise  of  the  good  effect  it  produo^ 
eth.  And  by  the  same  reasoning  it  will  fdlow,  that  if^  as 
Dr.  Taylor  says,  Adam  must  choose  to  be  righteous  befora 
he  was  righteous,  and  if  it  be  essential  to  the  nature  of  r^hte- 
ousness  or  moral  rectitude  that  it  be  the  effect  of  choice,  and 
hence  a  principle  of  benevolence  cannot  have  moral  rectitude, 
unless  it  proceeds  from  choice ;  then  not  to  the  printiple  of  be* 
nevolence,  which  is  the  effect,  but  to  the  foregoing  choice  alone 
is  to  be  ascribed  all  the  virtue  or  righteousness  that  is  in  the 
case.  And  so,  instead  of  all  moral  rectitude  in  every  part  of  it, 
being  resolved  into  that  single  principle  of  benevolence,  no 
moral  rectitude,  in  any  part  of  it,  is  to  be  resolved  into  that 
principle :  But  all  is  to  be  resolved  into  the  foregoing  choice, 
which  is  the  cause. 

But  yet  it  follows  from  these  inconsistent  principles,  that 
there  is  no  moral  rectitude  or  virtue  in  that  fost  act  of  choice, 
that  is  the  cause  of  all  consequent  virtue.  This  follows  two 
ways ;  1.  Because  every  part  of  virtue  lies  in  the  benevolent 
principle,  which  is  the  effect ;  and  therefore  no  part  of  it  can  lie 

VOL.  II.  ^^ 
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in  the  cause.  3.  The  choice  of  virtue,  as  to  the  first  act  at  least, 
can  have  no  virtue  or  righteousness  at  all ;  because  it  does  not 
proceed  from  any  foregoing  choice.  For  Dr.  T.  insbts,  that  a 
man  must  first  have  reflection  and  choice,  before  he  can  have 
righteousness ;  and  that  it  is  essential  to  holiness  that  it  pro- 
ceed from  choice.  So  that  the  first  choice  from  which  holiness 
proceeds  can  have  no  virtue  at  all,  because,  by  the  supposition. 
It  does  not  proceed  from  choice,  being  the  first  choice.  Hence, 
if  it  be  essential  to  holiness  that  it  proceeds  from  choice,  it  must 
proceed  firom  an  unholy  choice ;  unless  the  first  holy  choice  can 
be  before  itself* 

And  with  respect  to  Adam,  let  us  consider  how,  upon  Dr. 
T.^5  principles,  it  was  possible  he  ever  should  have  any  such 
thing  as  righteousness,  by  any  means  at  all.  In  the  state  where- 
in God  created  ^m,  he  could  have  no  such  thing  as  love  to 
God,  or  any  benevolence  in  his  heart  For  if  so,  there  would 
have  been  original  righteousness  ;  there  would  have  been  ge- 
nuine  moral  rectitude  ;  nothing  would  have  been  wanting :  For 
our  author  says,  True  genuine  moral  rectitude^  in  every  part  of 
i,  w  to  be  resolved  into  this  single  principle.  But  if  he  were 
whoUv  without  anv  such  thing  as  love  to  God  or  any  virtuous 
love,  now  should  he  come  by  virtue  ?  The  answer  doubtless 
will  be,  by  act  of  choice  :  He  must  first  choose  to  be  virtuous. 
But  what  if  he  did  choose  to  be  virtuous  ?  It  could  not  be  fi'om 
love  to  God,  or  any  virtuous  principle,  that  he  chose  it ;  for,  by 
the  supposition,  he  has  no  such  principle  in  his  heart  And  if 
he  chooses  it  without  such  a  principle,  still,  according  to  this 
author,  there  is  no  virtue  in  his  choice ;  for  all  virtue,  he  says,  is 
to  be  resolved  into  that  single  principle  of  love.  Or  will  he  say, 
there  may  be  produced  in  the  heart  a  virtuous  benevolence  by 
an  act  or  acts  of  choice  that  are  not  virtuous  ?  But  this  does 
not  consist  with  what  he  implicitly  asserts,  that  to  the  cause 
alone  is  to  be  ascribed  what  is  in  the  effect  So  that  there  is 
no  way  that  can  possibly  be  devised,  in  consistence  with  Dr. 
TJ*s  scheme,  in  wfiich  Adam  ever  could  have  any  righteous^ 
ness,  or  could  either  obtain  any  principle  of  virtue,  or  perfornx 
any  one  virtuous  act 

These  confiised  inconsistent  assertions  concerning  virtue 
and  moral  rectitude,  arise  from  the  absurd  notions  in  vogue, 
concerning /ree<2om  ofwiU^  as  if  it  consisted  in  the  wilPs  self- 
determining  power^  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  moral  agency^ 
virtue  and  vice.  The  absurdities  of  which,  with  the  grounds  of 
these  errors,  and  what  the  truth  is  respecting  these  matters^ 
with  its  evidences,  I  have,  according  to  my.  d[)ility,  fiilly  and 
largely  considered  in  my  "  Inquiry''''  on  that  subject;  to  which 
I  must  refer  the  reader  who  desires  fiirther  satisfaction,  and  is 
willing  to  give  himself  the  trouble  of  reading  that  discourse.^ 
**■  See  tke  firttpartof  Uii8  Tolume. 
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Having  considered  this  great  argument  and  pretended  de« 
monstration  of  Dr.  T.  against  original  righteousness  ;  1  proceed 
to  the  proofs  of  the  doctrine.  And,  in  the  first  place,  i  would 
consider,  whether  there  be  not  evidence  of  it  in  the  three  first 
chapters  of  Genesis :  Or  whether  the  history  there  delivered 
does  not  lead  us  to  suppose  that  our  first  parents  were  created 
in  a  state  of  moral  rectitude  and  holiness. 

I.  This  history  leads  us  to  suppose  that  Adam^s  sin  witl) 
relation  to  the  forbidden  fniit  was  the  first  sin  he  committed. 
Which  could  not  have  been,  had  he  not  always,  till  then,  been 
perfectly  righteous,  righteous  from  the  first  moment  of  bis  ex- 
istence ;  and  consequently,  created  or  brought  into  existence 
righteous.  In  a  moral  asent,  subject  to  moral  obligations,  it  is 
the  same  thing  to  be  perrectly  innocent^  as  to  be  perfectly  righ^ 
teous.  It  must  be  the  same,  because  there  can  no  more  be  apy 
medium  between  sin  and  riffhteousness,  or  between  being  right 
and  being  wrong,  in  a  moral  sense,  than  there  can  be  a  medium 
between  straight  and  crooked,  in  a  natural  sense.  Adam  was 
brouffht  into  existence  capable  of  acting  immediately  as  a 
nrK>rd  agent ;  and  therefore  he  was  immediately  under  a  rule  of 
right  action.  He  was  obliged  as  soon  as  he  existed  to  act  cpright^ 
And  if  he  was  obliged  to  act  aright  as  soon  as  he  existed,  he 
was  obliged  even  then  to  be  inclined  to  act  right  Dn  TV  says, 
(p.  I6fi.  S.)  "  Adam  could  noi sin  without  a  sinful  incHnafion:*^^ 
and  just  for  the  same  reason,  he  could  not  do  aright  without 
an  inclination  to  right  action.  And  as  he  was  obUged  to  act 
rightly  from  the  first  moment  of  his  existence,  and  did  so,  till  he 
sinned  in  reference  to  the  forbidden  fruit,  he  must  have  bad  a 
disposition  of  heart  to  do  rightly  the  first  moment  of  his  exist* 
ence ;  and  that  is  the  same  as  to  be  created  or  brought  into  ex- 
istence with  an  inclination  to  right  action,  or,  which  is  the  saiyie 
thing,  a  virtuous  and  holy  disposition  of  heart. 

Here  it  will  be  in  vain  to  say,^^  It  is  true,  that  it  was  Adam'^s 
duty  to  have  a  good  disposition  or  inclination,  as  soon  as  it  was 
possible  to  be  obtained,  in  the  nature  of  things ;  but  as  it  could 
not  be  without  time  to  establish  such  a  habit,  which  requires 
antecedent  thought,  reflection,  and  repeated  right  action; 
therefore  all  that  Adam  could  be  obliged  to,  in  the  first  place, 
was  to  reflect,  and  consider  things  in  a  right  manner,  aqd  ap- 
ply himself  to  right  action,  in  order  to  obtain  a  right  disposi- 
tion f  ^  for  this  supposes,  that  even  the  reflection  ^na  considera- 
tion to  which  he  was  obliged,  was  riglU  action.  Surely  he  was 
obliged  to  it  no  otherwise  than  as  a  thing  that  was  right ;  And 
therefore  he  must  have  ai>  inclination  to  this  right  action  imme- 

*  This  18  doubtless  trae:  For  althoufl;h  there  was  no  natural  ni\ful  inclinatioii 
in  jSdam,  yet  an  inclination  to  that  sin  ofeating  thp  forbidden  fruit,  was  begotten 
in  him  by  the  delusion  and  error  he  was  led  into ;  and  this  inclination  to  eat  tho 
forbidden  fruit,  must  precede  his  actual  eating. 
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diately,  before  he  could  perform  those  first  right  actions.  And 
as  the  inclination  to  them  should  be  right,  the  principle  or  dis- 
position from  which  he  performed  even  those  actions,  must  be 
good :  Otherwise  the  actions  would  not  be  right  in  the  si^ht  of 
him  who  looks  at  the  heart ;  nor  would  they  answer  his  <£ligm- 
tions,  if  he  had  done  them  for  some  sinister  end,  and  not  from 
a  regard  to  God  and  his  duty.  Therefore  there  must  have  been 
a  regard  to  God  and  his  duty  implanted  in  him  at  his  first  ex- 
istence :  Otherwise  it  is  certain,  he  would  have  done  nothing 
from  a  regard  to  God  and  his  duty ;  no,  not  so  much  as  to  re- 
flect and  consider,  and  try  to  obtain  such  a  disposition.  The 
very  supposition  of  a  disposition  to  right  action  being  first  ob- 
tained by  repeated  right  ciction^  is  grossly  inconsistent  with  itself: 
For  it  supposes  a  course  of  right  action  before  there  is  a  dis* 
position  to  perform  any  right  action. 

These  are  no  invented  quibbles  or  sophisms.  If  God  ex- 
pected from  Adam  any  obedience  or  duty  to  him  at  all,  when 
he  first  made  him — whether  it  was  in  reflectmg,  considering, 
or  any  way  exerting  his  faculties — then  he  was  expected  inmie« 
diately  to  exercise  love  to  God.  For  how  could  it  be  expected 
that  Adam  should  have  a  strict  and  perfect  regard  to  God's 
commands  and  authority,  and  his  duty  to  him,  when  he  bad  no 
love  nor  regard  to  him  in  his  heart,  nor  could  it  be  expected 
be  should  have  any  ?  If  Adam  from  the  beginning  did  his  duty 
to  God,  and  had  more  respect  to  the  will  5f  his  Creator  than 
to  other  things,  and  as  much  respect  to  him  as  he  ought  to 
have ;  then  from  the  beginnmg  he  had  a  supreme  and  perfect 
respect  and  love  to  God :  And  if  so,  he  was  created  widi  such 
a  principle.  There  is  no  avoiding  the  consequence.  Not  only 
external  duties,  but  internal  ones,  such  as  summarily  consist  in 
love,  must  be  immediately  required  of  Adam,  as  soon  as  he 
existed,  if  any  duty  at  all  was  required.  For  it  is  most  appa* 
rendy  absurd,  to  talk  of  a  spiritual  being,  with  the  faculties  of 
understanding  and  will,  being  required  to  perform  external 
duties,  without  internal.  Dr.  T.  himself  observes,  that  love  is 
the  fiilfilling  of  the  law,  and  that  all  moral  rectitude^  even  every 
part  of  ft,  must  be  resolved  into  that  single  principle.  Therefore, 
if  any  morally  right  act  at  all,  reflection,  consideration,  or  any 
thing  else,  was  requured  of  Adam  immeidiately  on  his  first  ex- 
istence, and  was  performed  as  required ;  then  he  must,  the  fost 
moment  of  his  existence,  have  his  heart  possessed  of  that  prin- 
ciple of  divine  love  which  implies  the  whole  of  moral  rectitude 
in  every  part  of  it,  according  to  our  author^s  own  doctrine  ;  vaA 
so  the  whole  of  moral  rectitude  or  righteousness  must  begm 
with  his  existence :  Which  is  the  thing  taught  m  the  doctrine  of 
original  righteousness. 

Let  us  consider  how  it  could  be  otherwise  than  that  Adam 
was  always,  in  every  moment  of  his  existence,  obliged  to  ex* 
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ercise  such  req>ect  of  heart  towards  every  object,  as  was  agree- 
able to  the  apparent  merit  of  that  object  For  instance,  would 
it  not  at  any  time  have  become  Adam,  on  the  exhibition  of 
God^s  infinite  goodness  to  him,  to  have  exercised  answerable 
gratitude ;  and  would  not  the  contrary  have  been  unbecoming 
and  odious  ?  And  if  something  had  been  presented  to  Adam's 
view  transcendentiy  amiable  in  itself,  for  instance,  the  glo^ 
rious  perfection  of  the  divine  nature,  would  it  not  have  be- 
come him  to  love,  relish,  and  delight  in  it?  Would  not  such 
an  object  have  merited  this  ?  And  if  the  view  of  an  object  so 
amiable  in  itself  did  not  affect  his  mind  with  complacence, 
would  it  not,  according  to  the  plain  dictates  of  our  understand** 
inff,  have  shewn  an  unbecoming  temper  of  mind  ?  Time,  by 
culture,  to  form  and  establish  a  good  disposition,  would  not 
have  taken  off  the  odiousness  of  the  temper.  And  if  there  had 
been  never  so  nrach  time,  1  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  expect- 
^  he  should  improve  it  aright  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  dispo^ 
*  sition,  if  he  had  not  already  some  good  disposition  to  engage 
him  to  it 

That  belonging  to  the  will,  and  disposition  of  the  heart, 
which  is  in  it$^  ^ther  odious  or  amiable,  unbecoming  or 
decent,  always  would  have  been  Adam's  virtue  or  mn,  in  9Skj 
moment  of  his  existence ;  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  virtue 
or  vice ;  by  which  terms  nothins  can  be  meant,  but  something 
in  our  moral  disposition  and  behaviour  which  is  becoming  or 
unbecoming,  amiable  or  odious. 

Human  nature  must  be  created  with  some  dispositions ; 
a  disposition  to  relish  some  things  as  good  and  amiable,  and 
to  be  averse  to  other  things  as  odious  and  disagreeable :  Other- 
wise it  n^ust  be  without  any  such  thing  as  inclination  or  will ; 
perfectly  indifferent,  without  preference,  without  choice,  or 
aversion,  towards  any  thing  as  agreeable  or  disagreeable.  But 
if  it  had  any  concreated  dispositions  at  ail,  they  must  be  either 
riffht  or  wronff,  either  agreeable  or  disagreeable  to  the  nature 
of  things.  If  man  had  at  first  the  highest  relish  of  things  ex- 
cellent and  beautifiil,  a  disposition  to  have  the  quickest  and 
highest  delight  in  those  things  which  were  most  worthy  of  it, 
then  his  dispositions  were  morally  right  and  amiable,  and  aovct 
can  be  excellent  in  a  higher  sense.  But  if  he  had  a  disposition 
to  love  most  those  things  that  were  inferior  and  less  worthy, 
then  hk  dispositions  were  vicious*  And  it  is  evident  there  can 
be  no  medium  between  these. 

II.  This  notion  of  Adam  being  created  without  a  prin- 
ciple of  holiness  in  his  heart,  taken  with  the  rest  of  Dr.  T.'s 
scheme,  is  inconsistent  with  what  the  history  in  the  begin- 
niaff  of  Genesis  leads  us  to  suppose  of  the  great  favours  and 
smws  of  heaven,  which  Adam  enjoyed  while  he  remained  in 
innoeency.    The  Mosaic  account  suggests  to  us  that  till  Adam 
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sinned  be  was  happy  in  circumstances,  surrounded  with  tes- 
timonies and  fruits  of  God's  favour.  This  is  implicitly  owned 
by  Dr.  T.  when  he  says,  (p.  25-i.)  "  That  in  the  dispensation 
our  first  parents  were  under  before  the  fall,  they  were  placed 
in  a  condition  proper  to  engage  their  gratitude,  love,  and  obe- 
dience." But  it  will  follow  on  our  author's  principles,  that 
Adam,  while  in  innocencv,  was  placed  in  far  worse  circum- 
stances than  he  was  in  after  his  disobedience,  and  infinitely 
worse  than  his  posterity  are  in;  under  unspeakably  greater 
disadvantages  for  avoiding  sin,  and  the  performance  of  duty. 
For  by  this  doctr.ne,  Adam's  posterity  come  into  the  worid 
with  their  hearts  as  fi^e  fi-om  any  propensity  to  sin  as  he,  and 
he  was  made  f^  destitute  of  any  propensity  to  righteousness 
as  they :  And  yet  God,  in  favour  to  them,  does  great  things 
to  restrain  them  from  sin  and  excite  them  to  virtue,  which  be 
never  did  for  Adam  in  innocency,  but  laid  him,  in  the  highest 
degree,  under  contrary  disadvantages.  God,  as  an  instance 
of  his  great  favour  and  fatherly  love  to  man  since  the  (all,* 
has  denied  him  the  ease  and  pleasures  of  paradise,  which  gra- 
tified  and  allured  his  senses  and  bodily  appetites;  that  he 
might  diminish  his  temptations  to  sin.  And  as  a  still  greater 
means  to  restrain  from  sin  anc^  promote  virtue,  has  subjected 
him  to  labour,  toil,  and  sorrow  in  the  world :  And  not  only  so, 
but  as  a  means  to  promote  his  spiritual  and  eternal  good  &r 
beyond  this,  has  doomed  him  to  death.  When  all  this  was 
found  insufficient,  he,  in  further  prosecution  of  the  designs 
of  his  love,  shortened  men^s  lives  exceedingly,  made  them 
twelve  or  thirteen  times  shorter  than  in  the  first  ages.  And 
yet  this,  with  all  the   innumerable  calamities  which  God,  in 

Seat  favour  to  mankind,  has  brought  on  the  world — whereby 
eir  temptations  are  so  vastly  cut  short,  and  the  inducements 
to  virtue  heaped  one  upon  another  to  so  great  a  degree — have 
proved  insufficient,  now  for  so  many  thousand  years  together, 
to  restrain  from  wickedness  in  any  considerable  degree  -,  while 
innocent  human  nature,  all  along,  comes  into  the  world  with 
the  same  purity  and  harmless  dispositions  that  our  first  parents 
had  in  paradise.  What  vast  disadvantages  indeed  then  must 
Adam  and  Eve  be  in,  who  had  no  more  in  their  nature  to  keep 
them  fi'om  sin,  or  incline  them  to  virtue,  than  their  posterity, 
and  yet  were  without  all  those  additional  and  extraordinary 
means  I  They  were  not  only  without  such  exceeding  ffreat 
means  as  we  now  have,  when  our  lives  are  made  so  very  ^ort, 
but  had  vastly  less  advantages  than  their  antediluvian  posterity, 
who  to  prevent  their  being  wicked,  and  to  make  them  good, 
had  so  much  labour  and  toil,  sweat  and  sorrow,  briars  and 
thorns,  with  a  body  gradually  decaying  and  returning  to  the 
dust  Our  first  parenU  had  the  extreme  disadvantage  of  being 
placed  amongst  many  and  exceeding  great  temptations — ^not 
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only  without  toil  or  soirow,  pain  or  disease,  to  htimble  and 
mortify  them,  and  a  sentence  of  death  to  wean  them  from  the 
world,  but — in  the  midst  of  the  most  exquisite  and  alluring  sen- 
sitive delights ;  the  reverse  in  every  respect,  and  the  highest 
degree,  of  that  most  gracious  state  of  requisite  means  and  great 
advantages,  which  mankind  now  enjoy!  If  mankind  now 
Under  these  vast  restraints  and  great  advantages,  are  not  re- 
strained from  general,  and  as  it  were  universal  wickedness,  how 
could  it  be  expected  that  Adam  and  Eve,  created  with  no 
better  hearts  than  men  bring  into  the  world  now,  and  destitute 
of  all  these  advantages,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  contrary  disad- 
vantages should  escape  it  ? 

These  things  are  not  agreeable  io  Moses'' s  account.  That 
represents  a  happy  state  of  peculiar  favours  and  blessings  be- 
fore the  fall,  and  the  curse  coming  afterwards  ;  but  according 
to  this  scheme,  the  curse  was  before  the  fall,  and  the  great  favours 
and  testimonies  of  love  followed  the  apostacy.  And  the  curse 
before  the  fall  must  be  a  curse  with  a  witness,  being  to  so  high 
a  degree  the  reverse  of  such  means,  means  so  necessary  for  such 
a  creature  as  innocent  man,  and  in  all  their  multitude  and  ful- 
ness proving  too  little.  Paradise  therefore  must  be  a  mere  de* 
lusion  !  There  was  indeed  a  great  shew  of  favour  in  placing 
man  in  the  midst  of  such  delights.  But  this  delightful  garden, 
it  seems,  with  all  its  beauty  and  sweetness,  was  in  its  real  ten- 
dency worse  than  the  apples  of  Sodom.  It  was  but  a  mere  bait, 
(Godf  forbid  the  blasphemy)  the  more  effectually  enticing  bv  its 
beauty  and  deliciousness  to  Adam^s  eternal  ruin.  Which 
might  be  the  more  expected  to  be  fatal  to  him,  seeing  he  was 
the  first  man,  having  no  capacity  superior  to  his  posterity,  and 
wholly  without  the  advantage  of  their  observations,  CAperiences, 
and  improvements. 

I  proceed  now  to  take  notice  of  an  additional  proof  of  the 
doctrine  we  are  upon,  from  another  part  of  the  holy  scripture. 
A  very  clear  text  for  original  right  ousness^  we  have  in  Eccles. 
vii.  29.  Lo^  this  only  have  I  founds  that  God  made  man  tqh 
right ;  but  they  have  sought  out  many  inventions. 

It  is  an  observation  of  no  weight  which  Dr.  T.  makes  on  this 
text,  that  the  word  man  is  commonly  used  to  signify  mankind 
in  general,  or  mankind  collectively  taken.  It  is  true  it  often 
signifies  the  species  of  mankind  ;  out  then  it  is  used  to  signify 
the  species  with  regard  to  its  duration  and  succession  from  its 
be^srinning,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  its  extent.  The  English 
word  mankind  is  used  to  signify  the  species :  But  what  then  ? 
Would  it  be  an  improper  way  of  speaking  to  say,  that  when 
God  first  made  mmikind  he  placed  them  in  a  pleasant  paradise, 
(meaning  in  their  first  parents)  but  now  they  live  in  the  midst  of 
briars  and  thorns?  And  it  is  certain  that  to  speak  thus  of  God 
making  mankind — his  giving  the  species  an  existence  in  their 
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first  parents,  at  the  creation — ^is  agreeable  to  the  scripture  use 
of  such  an  expression.  As  in  Deut.  iv.  32.  Since  the  day  that 
Ood  CRBATBD  MAM  upou  the  earth.  Job  xx,  4.  Knowest  thou 
not  this  ofoldy  since  man  was  placed  upon  the  earth.  Isai.  xlv. 
12.  I  have  made  the  earth  and  created  man  upon  it :  /,  even 
my  hands^  have  stretched  out  the  heaxens*  Jen  xxvii.  5.  /have 
MADE  the  earthy  the  man  and  the  beast  that  are  upon  the  ground^ 
by  my  great  power.  All  these  texts  speak  of  God  making  man^ 
signifying  the  species  of  mankind ;  and  yet  they  all  plainly  have 
respect  to  God  making  man  at  firsts  when  he  made  the  earih  and 
stretched  out  the  heavens.  In  all  these  places  the  same  word, 
Adam,  is  used  as  in  Ecclesiastes  ;  and  in  the  last  of  them,  used 
with  (he  emphaticum)  the  emphatic  sign^  as  here ;  though  Dr.  T. 
omits  it,  when  he  tells  us  he  gives  us  a  catalogue  of  aU  the 
places  to  scripture  where  the  word  is  used.  And  it  argues 
nothing  to  the  doctor^s  purpose  that  the  pronoun  they  is  used ; — 
THEY  have  sought  out  many  inventions.  This  is  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  species,  which  God  made  at  first  upri^t ;  the  species 
begun  with  more  than  one,  and  continued  in  a  multitude.  As 
Christ  speaks  of  the  two  sexes,  in  the  relation  of  man  and  wife^ 
continued  in  successive  generations;  Mat.  xix.  4.  He  that 
made  them  in  the  beginnings  made  them  male  and  female^  hav- 
ing reference  to  Adam  and  Eve. 

No  less  impertinent,  and  also  very  unfair,  is  his  criticism 
on  the  word  (yr>)  translated  upright.  Because  the  word  some- 
times signifies  rights  he  would  from  thence  infer,  that  it  does 
not  properly  signify  moral  rectitude,  even  when  used  to  express 
the  character  of  moral  agents.  He  might  as  well  insist  that 
the  Engtish  word  upright^  sometimes,  and  in  its  most  original 
meaning,  signifies  right  tip,  or  in  an  erect  posture,  therefore  it 
does  not  properly  signifV  any  moral  character,  when  applied  to 
moral  agents.  And  indeed  less  unreasonably ;  for  it  is  known 
that  in  the  Hebrew  language,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  most  words 
used  to  signify  moral  and  spiritud  things,  are  taken  fi-om  ex- 
ternal and  natural  objects.  The  word  {yh  Jashar)  is  used,  as 
applied  to  moral  agents,  or  to  the  words  and  actions  of  such,  fif 
I  have  not  mis-reckoned*)  about  an  hundred  and  ten  times  m 
scripture ;  and  about  an  hundred  of  them,  without  all  dispute, 
to  signify  virtue,  or  moral  rectitude,  (though  Dr.  T.  is  pleased 
to  sinr,  the  word  does  not  generally  signify  a  moral  character) 
and  for  the  most  part  it  signifies  true  virtue^  or  virtue  in  such  a 
sense,  as  distinguishes  it  fi'om  all  false  appearances  of  virtue,  or 
what  is  only  virtue  in  some  respects,  but  not  truly  so  in  the 
sight  of  God.  It  is  used  at  least  eighty  times  in  this  sense : 
AjQd  scarce  any  word  can  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  language . 
more  significant  of  this.    It  is  thus  used  constantly  in  Solomon'^s 

♦  Making  use  of  jBaap(or/'«  Concordance,  which,  according  to  the  author's 
professed  desi^,  directs  to  all  the  places  "where  the  word  is  used. 
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writings,  (where  it  b  often  found)  when  used  to  express  a  cha- 
racter or  property  of  moral  agents.     And  it  is  beyond  all  con 
troversy,  that  he  uses  it  in  this  place,  (the  viith  of  Eccles.)  to 
signify  moral  rectitude,  or  a  character  of  real  virtue  and  inte- 
grity.    For  the  wise  man  is  speaking  of  persons  with  respect  to 
their  moral  character,  inquiring  into  the  corruption  and  depra- 
vity of  mankind,  (^as  is  confessed  p.  184.)  and  he  here  declares, 
he  had  not  found  more  than  one  among  a  thousand  of  the  right 
stamp,  truly  and  thoroughly  virtuous  and  upright :  Which  ap- 
Deared  a  strange  thing !     But  in  this  text  he  clears  God,  and 
Jays  the  blame  on  man  :  Man  was  not  made  thus  at  first.     He 
was  made  of  the  right  stamp,  altogether  good  in  his  kind,  (as 
all  other  things  were)  truly  and  thoroughly  virtuous  as  he  ought 
to  he ;  btu  they  have  sought  out  many  inventions.     Which  last 
expression  signifies  things  sinful,  or  morally  evil ;  (as  is  confess- 
ed, p.   185.)  And  this  expression,  used  to  signify  those  moral 
evils  he  found  in  man,  which  he  sets  in  opposition  to  the  up- 
rightness man  was  made  in,  shews,  that  by  uprightness  he  means 
the  most  true  and  sincere  goodness.  The  word  rendered  inven- 
tions^ most  naturally  and  aptly  signifies  the  subtile  devices  and 
crooked  deceitful  ways  of  hypocrites,  wherein  they  are  of  a 
character  contrary  to  men  of  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity; 
who,  thoa^  wise  in  that  which  is  good,  are  simple  concerning 
evil.     Thus  the  same  wise  man,  in  Prov.  xii.  '2.  sets  a  truly  good 
man  in  opposition  to  a  man  of  wicked  devices^  whom  God  will 
condemn.     Solopion  had  occasion  to  observe  many  who  put  on 
an  artful  disguise  and  fair  sl)ew  of  goodness ;  but  on  searching 
thoroughly,  he  found  very  few  truly  upright.  As  he  says,  Prov. 
XX. '6.     Most  men  will  proclaim  every  one  his  own  goodness  : 
But  a  faithful  man  who  can  find  ?   So  that  it  is  exceeding  i>lain 
that  by  uprightness,  in  this  place,  {Eccles,  vii.)  Solomon  means 
true  moral  goodness. 

What  our  author  urges  concerning  many  inventions^  where- 
as Adam^s  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit  wa^  but  one  irwention^ 
18  of  as  little  weight  as  the  rest  of  what  he  says  on  this  text. 
For  the  many  lusts  and  corruptions  of  mankind,  appearing  in 
innamerable  ways  of  sinning,  are  all  the  consequence  of  that 
sin.  The  great  corruption  men  are  fallen  into  by  the  origi- 
olBtl  apostacy,  appears  in  the  multitude  of  the  wicked  ways  t© 
which  they  are  inclined.  And  therefore  these  are  properly 
mentioned  as  the  fruits  and  evidences  of  the  greatness  of  that 
apostacy  and  corruption. 


vol.  n.  53 
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SECT.  11. 


Concerning  the  Kind  of  Death  threatened  to  our  first  ParenUj 
if  they  should  eat  of  the  forbidden  Fruit. 

Dr.  T.  in  his  observations  on  the  three  first  chapteis  of 
Genesis,  says,  (p.  7.)  "  The  threatening  to  man  in  case  of 
transgression  was,  tnat  he  should  surely  die. — Death  ie  the 
losing  of  hfe.  Death  is  opposed  to  life,  and  must  be  undar- 
stood  according  to  the  nature  of  that  hfe,  to  which  it  is  oppos- 
ed. Now  the  death  here  threatened  can,  with  any  c^rtain^, 
be  opposed  only  to  the  hfe  God  gave  Adam,  when  he  creat^ 
him,  (ver.  7.)  Any  thing  besides  this  must  be  pure  con}ecUtfe, 
without  solid  foundation.'' 

To  this  I  would  say  :  it  is  true,  Death  is  opposed  to  life, 
and  must  be  understood  accordiftg  to  the  nature  of  that  life,  te 
which  it  is  opposed.    But  does  it  therefore  follow  that  nothing 
can  be  meant  by  it  but  the  loss  of  life  ?  Misery  is  opposed  to 
happiness,  and  sorrow  is  in  scripture  often  opposed  to  jo^ ; 
but  can  we  conclude  fi*om  thence,  that  nothing  is  meant  in 
scripture  by  sorrow,  but  the  loss  of  joy  f    Or  that  there  is  i» 
more  in  misery  than  the  loss  or  absence  of  happiness?    And 
if  the  deaU)  threatened  to  Adam  can,  with  certainty,  be  op- 
posed only  to  the  life  gvoen  to  Adam,  when  God  created  km; 
I  think  a  state  of  perfect,  perpetual,  and  hopeless  misery  is 
properly  opposed  to  that  state  Adam  was  in  when  God  created 
him.     For  I   suppose  it  will  not  be  denied,   that  the  life 
Adam  had  was  truly  a  happy  life ;  happy  in  perfect  mtkoceucj, 
in  the  favour  of  his  Maker,  surrounded  with  the  happy  fruits 
and  testimonies  of  his  love.     And  I  think  it  has  be^i  prored, 
that  he  also  was  happy  in  a  state  of  perfect  righteousneaa. 
Notlnng  is  more  manifest,  than  that  it  is  agreeabfe  to  a  very 
common  acceptation  of  the  word  life,  in  scripture,  that  it  oe 
understood  as  signifying  a  state  of  excellent  and  hi4]^  exis- 
tence.    Now  that  which  is  most  opposite  to  that  Hfe  and  atiUe 
m  which  Adam  was  created,  is  a  state  of  total,  oonnrmed  wick- 
edness, and  perfect  hopeless  misery,  under  the  divine  displea- 
sure and  curse  ;  not  excluding  temporal  death,  or  tiie  destirac* 
tion  of  the  body,  as  an  introduction  to  it. 

Besides,  that  which  is  much  more  evident  than  any  thing 
Br.  T.  says  on  this  head,  is,  that  the  death  which  was  to  come 
on  Adam  as  the  punishment  of  his  disobedience,  was  opposed  to 
that  Itfe  which  he  would  have  had  as  the  reward  of  his  obedience 
in  case  he  had  jiot  sinned.    Obedience  and  disobedience  are  con- 
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traries ;  the  threcUenings  and  j^romises  which  are  sanctions  of 
a  law  are  set  in  direct  opposition  ;  and  the  promises^  rewards 
and  threatened  punishments^  are  most  properly  taken  as  each 
other ^sopposites.  But  none  will  deny  that  the  life  which  would 
have  been  AdanCs  reward^  if  he  had  persisted  in  obediencCi  wat 
€temai  life.  And  therefore  we  argue  justly  that  the  death 
which  stands  opposed  to  that  life^  (Dr.  T.  himself  being  judge« 
p.  l)M.S.)  is  manifestly  eternal  deaths  a  death  widely  diferent 
from  the  death  we  now  die — to  use  his  own  words.  If  Adara^ 
for  his  persevering  obedience  was  to  have  had  everlasting  l^e 
and  happiness^  in  perfect  holiness^  union  with  his  Maker,  and 
€9f)oyment  of  his  favour  ^  and  this  was  the  life  which  was  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  tree  of  life ;  then,  doubtless,  the  death  threat- 
ened in  case  of  disobedience,  which  stands  in  direct  opposition 
to  this,  was  an  exposure  to  everlasting  wickedness  and  misery^ 
in  separation  from  God,  and  in  enduring  his  wraths 

When  God  first  made  mankind,  and  made  known  to  them 
the  methods  of  his  moral  government  towards  them,  in  the  re^ 
velation  he  made  of  himself  to  the  natural  head  of  the  whole 
■peciee-^-and  letting  him  know  that  obedience  to  him  was  ex- 
pected, and  in  enforcing  his  duty  with  the  sanction  of  a  threaten* 
jed  puniohmeBt,  called  by  the  name  oSdeath^^we  may  with  the 
greatest  reason  suppose,  in  such  a  case,  that  by  death  was  meant 
tiie  most  proper  punishment  of  the  sin  of  mankind^  and  which 
he  speaks  of  under  that  name  throughout  the  scripture^  as  the 
proper  wages  of  sin ;  and  this  was  always,  fit>m  the  beginnings 
understood  to  be  so  in  the  church  of  GocL  It  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  it  should  be  otherwise.  It  would  have  been  stranffe, 
itf  when  the  law  of  God  was  first  given,  and  enforced  by  ^ 
threatening  of  a  punishment,  nothing  at  all  had  been  mentioned 
4^(thBi^eat  punishment  ever  spoken  of  under  the  name  of 
death — m  the  revelations  which  he  has  ^ven  to  mankind  from 
age  to  age — as  the  proper  punishment  of  the  sin  of  mankind.^- 
And  it  would  be  no  les»  strange,  if  when  the  punishment  which 
was  mentioned  and  threatened  on  that  occasion  was  called  by 
the  same  name,  even  death,  yet  we  must  not  understand  it  to 
laean  the  same  thing,  but  something  mfinitely  diverse.,  and  in- 
AiHely  more  inconsiderable. 

But  now  let  us  consider  what  that  death  is,  which  the  scrip- 
ture ever  speaks  of  as  the  proper  wages  of  sin,  and  is  spoken  of 
as  such  by  God^s  saints  in  all  ages  of  the  church.  I  will  begin 
with  the  New  Testament.      When    the   apostle   Paul  says, 

iRom.  VL  23.)  Tfie  wages  of  sm  is  death.  Dr.  T.  tells  us,  (p. 
!20,  S.)  that  this  means  eternal  deaths  the  second  deaths  a  death 
tcidely  afferent  from  the  death  tte  now  die.  The  same  apostle 
speaks  of  death  as  the  proper  punishment  due  for  sin,  Rom.  vii. 
5.  and  chap.  viii.  13.  2  Cor.  iii.  7.  1  Cor.  xv.  56.  In  all  which 
places^  Dr.  T.  himself  supposes  the  apostle  to  intend  etemaf 
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death.*  And  when  the  apostle  James  speaks  of  death,  as  the 
proper  reward,  fruit,  and  end  of  sin,  (Jam.  i.  15.)  Sin^  when  it 
is  finished^  bringeth  forth  death  ;  it  is  manifest,  that  our  author 
supposes  eternal  destruction  to  be  meantt  And  the  apostle 
Jonn,  agreeably  to  Dr.  T.'s  sense,  speaks  of  the  second  death  as 
that  which  sin  unrepented  of  will  bring  all  men  to  at  last.  Rev. 
ii.  11.  XX.  6,  L4.  and  xxi.  8.  In  the  same  sense  the  apostle  John 
uses  the  word  in  his  1st  epistle  chap.  iii.  14.  We  know  that  we 
have  passed  from  death  to  life.,  because  we  love  the  brethren.  He 
that  hateth  nis  brother  abideth  in  death.  In  the  same  manner 
Christ  used  the  word  from  time  to  time,  when  he  was  on  earth, 
and  spake  concerning  the  punishment  of  sin.  John  v.  24.  He 
that  heareth  my  word  cmd  believeth^  <^,  hath  everlasting  life  ; 
and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation ;  but  is  passed  from  dsath 
to  life.  Where  according  to  Dr.  T.*s  own  way  of  arguing,  it 
cannot  be  the  death  we  now  die  that  Christ  speaks  ofi  but  eter- 
Tud  death,  because  it  is  set  in  opposition  to  everlasting  life. 
John  vi.  50.  This  is  the  bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven^ 
that  a  man  may  eat  thereof  and  not  die.  chap.  viii.  51.  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  if  a  man  keep  my  saying  he  shall  never  see 
DEATH.  Chap.  xi.  26.  And  whosoever  liveth  cmd  believeth  in  me 
shM  never  die.  In  which  places  it  is  plain  Christ  does  not 
mean  that  believers  shall  never  see  temporal  death.  (See  also 
Matt.  X.  38.  and  Luke  x.  28.)  In  like  manner  the  word  was  com- 
monly used  by  the  prophets  of  old,  when  they  spake  of  death  as 
the  proper  end  and  recompence  of  sin.  So  abundantly  by 
the  prophet  Ezekiel.  Ezek.  iii.  18.  WAen  /  scty  unto  the 
wicked  man  thou  shalt  surely  die.  In  the  original  it  is.  Dying 
thou  shalt  die :  The  same  form  of  expression  which  God 
used  in  the  threatening  to  Adam.  We  have  the  same  words 
again,  chap,  xxxiii.  18. — In  chap,  xviii.  4,  it  is  said,  The  soul 
thca  sinneth,  it  shall  die.J  And  that  temporal  death  is  not 
meant  in  these  places  is  plain,  because  it  is  promised  most 
absolutely,  that  the  righteous  shall  not  die  the  death  spoken 
of.  Chap,  xviii.  21.  He  shall  surely  live,  he  shall  not  dib. 
(So  verse  9, 17, 19,  and  22.  and  chap.  iii.  21.)  And  it  is  evi- 
dent  the  prophet  Jeremiah  uses  the  word  in  the  same  sense. 
Jer.  xxxL  30.  Every  one  shall  die /or  his  own  iniquity.  And 
the  same  death  is  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Isaiah.  Isai.  5d.  4. 
With  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  t/ie  wicked.  (See  also 
chap.  Ixvi.  16.  with  ver.  24.)     Solomon,  who  we  must  su|:^>08e 

*  S©e  P»  78.  note  on  Rom.  vii  5,  and  note  on  ver.  6.  Note  on  Rom.  ▼.  90. 
Note  on  Rom.  vii.  8. 

t  By  comparing  what  he  aayB,  p.  126,  with  what  he  often  savB  of  that  death 
and  destruction  which  is  the  demerit  and  end  of  personal  sin,  which  he  says  m  the 
second  deathoretenuddesttuciUm. 

*  To  the  like  purpose  are  chap.  iii.  19,  20,  and  xviii.  4^  9, 13,  17— «1,  %L  «eL 
28,  chap,  xxxni.  8, 9. 12—14, 19.  »-—»--» 
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was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
was  used  by  the  wise,  and  by  the  ancients,  continually  speaks 
of  death  as  the  proper  fruit,  issue,  and  recompense  of  sin,  using 
the  word  only  in  this  sense.  Prov.  xi.  19.  As  righteouness 
tendeth  to  life,  so  he  that  pursueth  evil  pursueth  it  to  his  own 
DEATH.*  He  cannot  mean  temporal  death,  for  he  often  speaks 
of  it  as  a  punishment  of  the  wicked,  wherein  the  righteous 
shall  certainly  be  distinguished  from  them :  As  in  Prov.  xii. 
28.  In  the  way  of  righteousness  is  life^  and  in  the  path'-way 
thereof  is  no  death.  (So  in  chap.  x.  2,  xi.  4.  xiii.  14.  xiv, 
27,  and  many  other  places.)  But  we  find  this  same  wise  man 
observes,  that  as  to  temporal  death,  and  temporal  events  in 
general,  there  is  no  distinction,  but  that  they  happen  alike  to 
good  and  bad.  (Eccl.  ii.  4 — 16.  viii.  14.  and  ix.  2,  3.)  His 
words  are  remarkable  in  Eccl.  vii.  15.  There  is  a  just  man  thai 
PERisHETH  in  his  righteousness^  and  there  is  a  wicked  man  thai 
prolongeth  his  life^  in  his  wickedness.  So  we  find,  David  in  the 
Dook  of  Psalms  uses  the  word  death  in  the  same  sense,  when 
he  speaks  of  it  as  the  proper  wages  and  issue  of  sin.  Psalm 
xxxiv.  21.  Evil  shall  slay  the  wicked.  He  speaks  of  it  as  a 
certain  thing,  Psal.  cxxxix.  19.  Surely  thou  wilt  slay  the 
ivicked^  O  God,  And  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  wherein  the 
wicked  are  distinguished  from  the  righteous.  Psal.  Ixix.  28. 
Let  them  be  blotted  oiU  of  the  book  of  the  mvino,  emd  not  be  writ- 
ten  with  the  righteous, — And  thus  we  find  the  word  death  used 
in  the  Pentateuch^  where  we  have  the  account  of  the  threa* 
tening  of  death  to  Adam.  When,  in  these  books,  it  is  spoken 
of  as  the  proper  fruit  and  appointed  reward  of  sin,  it  is  to  be 
understood  of  eternal  death.  Thus,  Deut.  xxx.  15.  See^  Ihaoe 
set  before  thee  this  day  life  and  good^  and  death  and  eml, 
Ver.  19.  /  call  heaven  and  earth  to  record  this  day  against  you^ 
that  I  Jiave  set  before  you  life  and  death,  hiessing  cmd  cursing. 
The  life  that  is  spoken  of  here  is  doubtless  the  same  that  is 
spoken  of  in  Levit.  xviii.  5.  Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my  statutes 
and  my  judgments^  which  if  a  man  do,  he  shaU  live  m  them. 
This  the  apostle  understands  of  eternal  life ;  as  is  plain  by 
Rom.  X.  5,  and  Gal.  iii.  12.  But  that  the  death  threatened  for 
sin  in  the  law  of  Moses  meant  eternal  death,  is  what  Dr.  T. 
abundantly  declares  So  in  his  note  on  Rom.  v.  20.  (Par.  p. 
291.)  "  Such  a  constitution  the  law  of  Moses  wc^^subjecting  those 
who  were  under  it  to  death  for  every  transgression :  Meaning  by 
death  ETERNAL  DEATH."  Thcse  are  his  words.  The  like  h!e 
asserts  in  many  other  places.  When  it  is  said,  in  the  olace 
now  mentioned,  /  hm^e  set  before  thee  life  and  death,  olesS' 
ing  and  cursing,  without  doubt,  the  same  blessing  and  cursing 

*  See  chap.  v.  5,  6,  23.  vii.  97,  viii.  36,  ix.  18.  x.  21,  xi.  19.  xiv.  18.  xv.  10. 
xviil.  8l,xix.  16, 81,  and  xxiii.  13, 14. 
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is  meant  which  God  bad  already  set  before  them  wilh  sueh 
8olemiiity«  in  the  27th  and  28th  chapters ;  where  we  have  the 
sum  of  the  cuisea  in  those  last  words  of  the  27th  ehap4er, 
Cursed  i$  every  me  which  confirtneth  not  aU  the  words  of  Mb 
law  ta  do  them.  Which  the  apostle  speaks  of  as  a  threateniag 
of  demoZ  death ;  and  with  him  Dr.  T.  himseUl*  In  this  sense 
also  Job  and  his  friends  spake  of  deaths  as  the  wages  and  end 
of  sin,  who  lived  before  any  written  revelation,  and  had  th^ 
religion  and  their  phraseology  about  religion,  from  the  an- 
cients. 

If  any  should  insist  upon  it  as  an  objection — against  sup- 
jp^ng  that  death  was  intended  to  signify  eterttal  death  in  the 
tlN'eatening  to  Adam — that  this  use  of  the  word  is  figurative : 
I  replyi  that  though  this  should  be  allowed,  yet  it  is  by  no 
teeans  so  figurative  as  many  other  phrases  used  in  the  hisiory 
eontained  in  these  three  chapters :  As  when  it  is  said,  God 
smd^  Let  there  he  light  ;  God  said^  Let  th^ere  be  a  JtrmameM^ 
&C.  as  though  God  spake  such  words  with  a  voice.  So  when 
it  is  said,  God  called  the  light  day  ;  God  called  ike  firmament 
Aeoveit,  &c.  God  rested  on  the  seventh  da^  ;  as  though  he  had 
been  weary,  and  then  rested.  And  when  ttitt  mid^  They  heard 
the  voice  of  God  walking ;  as  though  the  deity  had  feet,  and 
took  steps  on  the  ground.  Dr.  T.  supposes^  that  when  it  is 
said  of  Adam  and  Sve^  Their  eyes  were  opened  and  they  saw 
ihaS  they  were  naked ;  b)  the  word  naked  is  meant  a  state  of 
guilt.  {V,  12.)  Which  sense  of  the  word,  nmked^  is  mucii 
mrther  from  the  common  use  of  the  word,  than  the  supposed 
sense  of  the  word  death.  So  this  author  supposes  (he  pro- 
mise concerning  the  seed  of  the  woman  bruising  the  serpenfs 
headj  while  the  serpent  should  bntise  his  heeU  is  to  be  understood 
of  the  Messiah  destroying  the  power  and  sovereignty  ofthedevQ^ 
and  receiving  some  slight  hurt  from  him.  (P.  15,  16.)  Whieh 
makes  the  senteixce  fiill  of  figures. .  And  why  might  not  God 
deliver  threatenings  to  our  first  parents  in  figurative  expressioiis, 
as  well  Hs  promises  ? 

But  indeed,  there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing  tke  word 
deaths  or  the  Hebrew  word  so  translated,  if  used  in  the  uum- 
ner  that  has  been  supposed,  to  have  been  figur^ive  at  all.  It 
does  not  appear  but  that  this  word,  in  its  true  and  proper 
meaning,  might  signify  perfect  misery,  and  sensible  destnM> 
tion;  though  the  word  was  also  applied  to  signify  soBieliiiiig 
more  external  and  visible.  There  are  many  words  in' our  lan- 
guage, such  as  hearty  sense^  view^  discovery^  conception^  iigkt^ 
and  many  others,  which  are  applied  to  signify  ea^tertud  ikmgs ; 
as  that  muscular  part  of  the  body  called  hearty  external 
feeling  called  senses  the  sight  of  the  bodily  eye  called  view; 

*  Note  on  Rom,  v.  20.  Par.  p.  291 — 299. 
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th«  fiiidiiig  of  a  thinff  by  its  being  uncovered,  called  discovery  ; 
the  first  beginning  of  the  fcetus  in  the  womb,  called  conception : 
and  the  rays  of  uie  sun;  called  light.  Yet  these  words  do  as 
truly  and  properly  signify  other  tilings  of  a  more  spiritual  inter-  . 
nml  nature;  such  as  the  disposition,  affection,  perception,  and 
thought  of  the  mind,  and  manifestation  and  evidence  to  the 
soul.  Cooutton  use,  which  governs  the  propriety  of  language, 
makes  the  latter  things  to  be  as  much  signified  by  those  words, 
in  their  proper  meanmg,  as  the  former.  It  is  especially  oom- 
Bion  in  the  Hebrew^  and  i  suppose  other  oriental  languages, 
that  the  same  word  that  signifies  something  external,  does  no 
less  properly  and  usually  signify  something  more  spiritual.  So 
the  Hehrew  words  used  for  breath,  have  such  a  double  signifi- 
cation ;  (ndvj)  Neshama  signifies  both  breath  and  the  soulf  and 
the  latter  as  commonly  as  the  former :  (nn)  RuaJt  is  used  for 
breath  or  wind^  but  vet  more  commonly  signifies  spirit,  (wb:^ 
Nephesh  is  used  for  breathy  but  yet  more  commonly  si^ilies 
smtt.  So  the  word  (33*7  or  o*?)  Lebh^  hearty  no  less  propeny  sig- 
nifies the  soulf  especially  with  regard  to  the  will  aad  affections, 
than  that  part  of  the  body  so  called.  The  word  (oht^)  Shei&n^ 
which  we  render  peace^  no  less  properly  signifies  prosperity 
and  happiness,  than  mutual  agreement.  The  word  translated 
life^  signifies  the  natural  life  of  the  body,  and  also  the  perfect 
and  happy  state  of  sensible  active  being ;  and  the  latter  as 
properly  as  the  former.  So  the  word  deaths  signifies  destruc- 
tion, as  to  outward  sensibility^  activity,  and  enjoyment :  But  it 
has  most  evidently  another  signification,  which  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  is  no  less  proper,  viz.  perfect^  sensible^  hopeless  ruin  and 
misery. 

u  is  therefore  wholly  without  reason  ur^ed,  that  death  pro- 
perly signifies  only  the  loss  of  this  present  life ;  and  that  there- 
fore nothing  else  was  meant  by  that  death  which  was  threaten- 
ed for  eating  the  forbidden  fi'uit.  Nor  does  it  at  all  appear  but 
that  Adam — who,  from  what  God  said  concerning  the  seed  of 
the  woman,  could  understand  that  ^^l^f  was  promised  as  to 
the  death  which  was  threatened,  as  Dr.  T.  himself  supposes-^ 
understood  the  death  which  was  threatened,  in  the  more  impm'^ 
tant  sense.  Especially  seeing  temporal  death,  considered  ori- 
^nially  and  in  itself,  is  evermore,  exciting  as  changed  by  di- 
vine grace,  an  entrance  into  that  dismal  state  of  misery  which 
18  shadowed  forth  by  the  awful  circumstances  of  this  death ;  cir- 
tsumstances  naturally  suggesting  to  the  mind  the  most  dreadftd 
elate  of  hopeless,  sensible  ruin. 

As  to  the  objection,  that  the  phrase.  Dying  thou  shaU 
die,  is  several  times  used  in  the  books  of  Moses  to  signify 
temrporei  death,  it  can  be  of  00  force.  For  it  has  been  sh«wn 
already,  that  the  same  phrase  is  sometimes  used  in  scripture 
to  signify  eternal  death,  in  instances  much  more  parallel  with 
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this.  But  indeed  nothing  can  be  certainly  argued  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  thin^  intended,  from  its  being  expressed  in 
such  a  manner.  For  it  is  evident,  that  such  repetitions  of  ^ 
word  in  the  Hebrew  language,  are  no  more  than  an  emphasb 
upon  a  word  in  the  more  modern  languages,  to  signify  the 
sreat  degree  of  a  thing,  the  importance  or  certainty  of  it,  6lc. 
When  we  would  signify  and  impress  these,  we  commooly 
put  an  emphasis  on  our  words.  Instead  of  this,  the  Hebrews, 
when  they  would  express  a  thing  strongly,  repeated  or  doubled 
the  word,  the  more  to  impress  the  nund  of  the  hearer;  as 
may  be  plain  to  every  one  in  the  least  conversant  with  the 
Hwrew  oible.  The  repetition  in  the  threatening  to  Adam, 
therefore,  only  imphes  the  solemnity  and  importance  of  the 
threatening.  But  God  may  denounce  either  eternal  or  tem- 
poral death  with  peremptoriness  and  solemnity,  and  nothing 
can  certainly  be  inferred  concernmg  the  nature  of  the  thing 
threatened  because  it  is  threatened  with  emphasis^  more  than 
this,  that  the  threatening  is  much  to  be  regarded.  Though  it 
be  true,  that  it  might  in  an  especial  manner  be  expected  that 
a  threatening  of  eternal  death  would  be  denounced  with  great 
emphasis,  such  a  threatening  being  infinitely  important,  and  to 
be  regarded  above  all  others. 


SECT.  III. 

Wherein  it  is  inquired,  whether  there  be  any  thing  in  the  His^ 
tory  of  the  three  first  Chapters  of  Genesis  which  should 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  God,  in  his  Constitution  with  Adam 
dealt  with  Slankind  in  general,  as  include^  in  their  first 
Father,  and  that  the  Threatening  of  Death,  in  Case  he 
should  eat  the  forbidden  Fruit,  had  respect  not  only  to  him, 
but  his  Posterity  ? 

Dr.  T.  rehearsing  that  threatening  to  Adam,  Thou  shall 
surely  die,  and  giving  us  his  paraplu-ase  of  it,  (p.  7,  8.)  con- 
cludes thus:  ^^ Observe,  here  is  not  one  word  relating  to 
Adam*s  posterity.^^  But  it  may  be  observed,  in  opposition  to 
tills,  that  there  is  scarcely  one  word  that  we  have  an  account 
of,  which  God  ever  said  to  Adam  or  Eve,  but  what  does  mani- 
festly include  their  posterity  in  the  meaning  and  design  of  it. 
There  is  as  much  of  a  word  said  about  Adam^s  posterity  in 
that  threatening,  as  there  is  in  those  words  of  God  to  Adam 
and  Eve,  Gen.  i.  '^^b.  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earthy  and  subdue  it ;  and  as  much  in  events,  to  iead  us  to 
suppose  Adam^s  posterity  to  be  included.  There  is  as  much 
of  a  word  of  his  posterity  in  that  threatening,  as  in  those 
words,  (ver.  29.)    Behold,  Ihaoegiven  you  every  herb  bearing 
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^eed^ — and  every  free  in  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding 
seedy  &c.  Even  when  Gorf  was  about  to  create  Adam»  V^hat 
he  said  on  that  occasion  had  not  respect  only  to  Adam,  fcnt  to 
his  posterity.  Gen.  i.  26.  Let  its  make  man  in  our  imagc^  and 
let  them  hate  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea^  <fcc.  And,  what 
is  more  remarkable,  there  is  as  much  of  a  word  said  about 
Adam's  posterity  in  the  threatening  of  death,  as  there  is  iti 
that  seqjlcnce,  (Gen.  iii.  W,)  Unto  dust  shaft  thou  return. 
Which  Dr.  T.  himself  supposes  to  be  a  sentence  pronounced 
for  the  execution  of  that  very  threatening.  Thou  shcdt  surcfvf 
die.  This  sentence  he  himself  also  often  speaks  of  as  includ- 
ing Adam^s  posterity:  And,  what  is  much  more  remarkable 
irtill,  is  a  sentence  which  Dr.  T.  himself  often  speaks  of,  ds 
including  his  posterity ^  as  a  sENTfeNtE  of  c6ni)emnation,  as  a 
jumciAX.  sentence,  and  a  sentence  which  God  pronounced 
with  regard  to  Adaro^s  postibmtt,  actinc  the  part  of  a 
judge,  and  as  such  condemning  them  to  temporal  death. — 
Though  he  is  therein  utterly  inconsistent  with  himself,  inas- 
much-as  heat  the  same  time  abundantly  insists,  that  death  is 
not  brought  on  Adam's  posterity  in  consequence  of  his  sin,  at 
aD  as  a  punishment ;  but  merely  by  the  gracious  disposal  of  a 
father,  bestowing  a  benefit  of  the  highest  nature  upon  him.* 

But  I  shall  shew  that  I  do  not  in  any  of  these  things  falsely 
charge  or  misrepresent  Dr.  T. — He  speaks  of  the  sentence  in 
chap.  iii.  19.  as  pronounced  ill  pursuance  of  the  threatening 
in  the  former  chapter,  in  these  words,  (p.  17, 18.)  "  The  sen- 
tence upon  the  man,  ver.  17,  18,  19.  first  affects  the  earth  up- 
on which  he  was  to  subsist :  The  ground  should  be  incumbered 
with  many  noxious  weeds,  and  the  tillage  of  it  more  toilsome : 
Which  would  oblige  the  man  to  procure  a  sustenance  by  hard 
labour,  till  he  shouFd  die,  and  drop,  into  the  ground  from 
whence  he  was  taken.  Thus  death  entered  by  sin  into  the 
world,  and  man  became  mortal,!  According  to  the  threat- 
SNiNG  IN  THE  FORMER  CHAPTER."  Now,  if  mankind  became 
mortal,  and  must  die,  according  to  the  threatening  in  the  for- 
mer chapter,  then  doubtless  the  threatening  in  the  former 
chapter,  Thou  shdlt  die,  had  respect  not  only  to  Adam  but 
to  mankind,  and  included  Adam's  posterity.  Yea,  and  Dr.  T. 
is  express  in  it,  and  very  often  so,  that  the  sentence  concerning 
dropping  into  the  ground,  or  returning  to  the  dust,  did  include 
Adam's  posterity.  So,  p.  20.  speaking  there  of  that  sentence, 
**  Observe  (says  he)  that  we  their  posterity  are  in  fact  subjected 
to  the  same  affliction  and  mortality,  here  by  sentence  inflicted 
upon  our  first  parents. — P.  42.  Note.    "  But  yet  men  through 

*  Page  27.  S. 

t  The  sobewia^nt  pait  of  the  qaotation  the  reoda-  m^II  not  nfcct  ^ith  in  the 
third  edition  of  Dr.  T.  but  in  the  second  of  1741. 
VOL.  II  54 
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that  long  tract  were  all  subject  to  deaths  therefore  they  must 
be  included  in  the  sentence/'  The  same  he  affirms  in  innu- 
merable other  places,  some  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
mention  presently. 

The  sentence  which  is  founded  on  the  threatening,  and 
(as  Dr.  T.  says)  according  to  the  threatening^  extends  to  as  many 
as  were  included  in  the  threatening,  and  to  no  more.  If  the 
sentence  be  upon  a  collective  subject,  indefinitely,  the  greatest 
part  of  which  were  not  included  in  the  threatening  nor  were  ever 
threatened  at  all,  then  certainly  this  sentence  is  not  according 
to  the  threatening^  nor  built  upon  it.  If  the  sentence  be  accordf- 
in^  to  the  threatening,  then  we  may  justly  explain  the  threat- 
enmg  by  the  sentence.  And  if  we  find  the  sentence  spoken  to 
the  $€mie  person  to  whom  the  threatening  was  spoKen,  and 
spoken  in  the  second  person  singular  in  like  manner  with  the 
threatening,  /inifuIeJ  on  the  threatenins,  and  according  to  it ; 
and  if  we  mid  the  sentence  includes  Adam's  posteritv,  then 
we  may  certainly  infer,  that  so  did  the  threatening.  And  hence, 
that  both  the  threatening  and  sentence  were  delivered  to  Adam 
as  ihepvblic  head  and  representative  of  his  posterity. 

And  we  may  ahro  fiirther  infer  fi^om  it,  m  another  respect, 
directly  contrary  to  Dr.  T.'s  doctrine,  that  the  sentence  which 
included  Adam's  posterity  was  to  death,  as  a  punishment  to  that 
posterity,  tiB  well  as  to  Adam  himself.  For  a  sentence  pro- 
nounced in  execution  of  a  threatening,  is  for  a  punishment. 
Threaitenings  are  of  punishments.  Neither  God  nor  man  are 
wont  to  threaten  others  with/at>otir«  and  benefits. 

But  lest  any  of  this  author's  admirers  should  stand  to  it 
that  it  may  very  properly  be  said,  God  threatened  mankind  with 
bestowing  great  kindness  upon  them,  I  would  observe,  that  Dr. 
T.  himseU'  often  speaks  of  this  sentence  as  pronounced  by  God 
on  M  mankind^  as  condemning  them;  as  a  sentence  of  condem- 
nation judicially  pronounced^  or  a  sentence  which  God  pro- 
nounced on  all  mankind  acting  as  their  judge^  and  m  a  judi- 
dalproceeding.  This  he  affirms  in  multitudes  of  places.  In 
p.  20.  speakinff  of  this  sentence,  which  he  there  says  subjects 
us,  Adam^s  and  £t)eV  posterity,  to  affliction  and  mortality,  he 
calls  it  %  judicial  act  of  condemnation.  ''  The  judicial  act  of 
condemnation  ^says  he)  clearly  implies,  a  taking  him  to  pieces, 
and  returning  him  to  the  ground  fi'om  whence  he  was  taken.'' 
And  p.  28,  W.  (Note.)  "  In  all  the  scripture  fi-om  one  end  to 
the  other,  there  is  recorded  but  one  judsWiU  to  condemnation^ 
which  came  upon  all  men^  and  that  is,  Gen.  iii.  17—19.  "  Dust 
thou  art,'^  &c.  P.  40.  speaking  of  the  same,  he  says,  «  AU 
men  are  brought  under  condemnation.^^  In  p.  27,  28.  **  By 
jndgmesnU  judgment  to  condemnation^  it  appeareth  evidently  to 
me,  he  (Paul)  means  the  being  adhtdgea  to  the  forementioned 
death ;  he  means  the  sentence  of  aeamr  of  a  general  mortality. 
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pronounced  upon  mankind  in  consequence  o{  Adam's  first  trans- 
gression. And  the  condemnation  inflicted  by  the  judgment  of 
Gody  answereth  to,  and  is  in  efTect  the  same  thing  with,  being 
dead/'  P.  30.  "  The  manv,  that  is  mankind,  were  subject  to 
death  by  the  judicial  act  of  God."  JP.  31.  "  Being  made  sin- 
ners, may  very  well  signify,  being  adjudged,  or  condemned  to 
death. — For  the  Hebrew  word,  4^  signifies  to  make  one  a  sin- 
ner by  a  judicial  sentence,  or  to  condemn.'''* — P.  178.  Par,  on 
Rom.  V.  19.  Upon  the  account  of  one  man's  disobedience, 
mankind  Yf  ere  judicially  constituted  sinners  ;  that  is,  subjected 
to  death  by  the  sentence  of  God  the  Judge.^^  And  there  are 
many  other  places  where  he  repeats  the  same  thing.    And  it  is 

gretty  remarkable,  that  (page  48,  49.)  inmiediately  after  citing 
rov.  xvii.  15.  He  thatjustmeth  the  wicked,  and  he  that  condem- 
neth  the  just,  are  both  an  abomination  to  the  Lord — and  when 
he  is  careful  in  citing  these  words  to  put  us  in  mmd,  that  it  is 
meant  of  a  judicial  act — -vet,  in  the  very  next  words,  he  sup- 
poses that  God  himself  does  so,  since  he  constantly  supposes 
that  Adam's  posterity,  whom  God  condemns,  are  innocent.  His 
words  are  these,  "  From  all  this  it  foUoweth,  that  as  the  judg- 
ment that  passed  upon  all  men  to  condemnation,  is  death's 
coming  upon  oilmen,  by  ihei  judicial  act  of  God,  upon  occasion 
^  of  Adam's  transgression  :   So,"  &c. — And  it  is  very  remarka- 
ble, that  (p.  3,  4,  7,  S.)  he  insists,  ^^  That  in  scripture  no  ac- 
tion is  said  to  be  imputed,  reckoned,  or  accounted  to  any  per- 
son for  righteousness  or  condemnation,  but  the  proper  act  and 
deed  of  £at  person,"-^And  yet  he  thus  continually  affirms, 
that  all  mankind  are  made  sinners  by   a  judicial  act  of  God 
the  Judge,  even  to  condemnation,  and  judicially  constituted  sin- 
ners, and  so  subjected  to  a  judicial  sentence  of  condemnation, 
on' occasion  of  Adam's  sin  ;  and  all  according  to  the  threatening 
denounced  to  Adam,  Thou  shalt  surely  die :  Though  he  sup- 
poses Adam's  posterity  were  not  included  in  the  threatening, 
and  are  looked  upon  as  perfectly  innocent,  and  treated  wholly 
as  such. 

I  am  sensible  Dr.  T.  does  not  run  into  all  this  incon- 
sistence only  through  oversight  and  blundering  ;  but  that  he  is 
driven  to  it,  to  make  out  his  matters  in  his  evasion  of  that  no- 
ted paragraph  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Romans  ;  especially  those 
three  sentences ;  (ver.  16.)  The  judgment  was  by  one  to  con- 
demnation, (ver.  18.)  By  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came 
tmon  aU  men  to  condemnation  :  and  (ver.  19.)  By  one  man''8 
msobedience  many  were  made  sinners.  And  I  am  also  sensible 
of  what  he  offers  to  salve  the  inconvenience,  viz.  "  That  if  the 
threatening  had  immediately  been  executed  on  Adam,  he  would 
have  had  no  posterity ;  and  that  so  far  i\j^  possible  existence 
of  Adam's  posterity  fell  under  the  threatening  of  the  law, 
and  into  the  hands  of  the  judge,  to  b  ^  disposed  of  a«  he  should 
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think  fit':  And  that  this  is  the  ground  cf  the  judgment  to  con-- 
demnation  coming  upon  all  men.*"     But  thLs  is  trifling  to  a 
gfcat  degree  : .  For, 

1.  Suffering  deaths  and  failing  of  possible  existence^  are 
entirely  different  things.  If  tliere  had  never  been  any  such 
thing  as  sin  committed,  there  would  baTe  been  infinite  numbers 
of  possible  beings,  which  would  have  failed  of  existence  bv 
God's  appointment.  God  has  appointed  (if  the  phrase  be  al- 
lowable) not  to  bring  into  existence  numberless  possible 
worlds,  each  replenished  with  innumerable  possible  inhabitants. 
But  is  this  equivalent  to*  God's  appointing  them  dl  to  suffer 
death  ? 

2.  Our  author  represents,  that  by  Adean^s  «n,  tJie  possible 
existence  of  Jus  posierily  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Judge j  to  be 
disposed  of  as  he  should  think  ft.  But  there  was  no  aeed  of 
any  sin  of  Adam,  or  of  any  body  else,  in  order  to  their  Jieiog 
brought  into  Gqd's  hands,  in  this  respect.  The  future  possible 
existence  of  all  created  beings  is  in  Gpd's  hands,  antecedently 
to  the  existence  of  any  sin.  And  therefore  infinite  numfierB  of 
possible  beings,  without  any  relation  to  Adam,  or  any  other 
sinning  being,  fail  of  their  possible  existence.  And  if  Adam  had 
never  sinned,  yet  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose,  but  that 
innumerable  multitudes  of  his  possible  posterity  would  have  4 
failed  of  existence  by  God's  disposal.  For  will  any  be  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  imagine,  that  God  would  and  must  have 
brousht  into  existence  as  many  of  his  posterity  as  it  was  possi- 
ble should  be,  if  he  had  not  sinned?  Or,  that  then  it  wouid  not 
have  been  possible,  that  any  other  persons  of  his  posterity  t^iould 
ever  have  existed,  than  those  individual  persons  who*  now  ac-, 
tually  suffer  death,  and  return  to  the  dust  ? 

3.  We  have  many  accounts  in  scripture,  which  imply  ^e 
actual  failing  of  the  possible  existence  .of  innumerable  multitudes 
of  Adam's  posterity,  yea,  of  many  more  than  ever  come  into 
existence.  As,  of  the  possible  posterity  of  Abd^  the  possible 
posterity  of  all  them  that  were  destroyed  by  the  flood,  and  tte 
possible  posterity  of  the  innumerable  multitudes  which  we  read 
of  in  scripture  destroyed  by  sword,  pestilence,  d^c.  And  if 
the  threatening  to  Ad!am  reached  his  posterity  m  no  other  res- 
pect than  this,  that  they  were  liable  to  be  deprived  by  it  cf  their 
possible  existence,  then  these  instances  are  much  more  properly 
a  fulfilment  of  that  threatening,  than  the  suffering  of  d^tti  by 
such  as  actuaUv  come  into  existence;  and  so  is  that  which  is 
most  properlv  the  judgment  to  condemnation  executed  by  the 
Sentence  of  the  Judge,  proceeding  on  the  ground  of  that  threat- 
eninff.  But  where  do  we  ever  find  this  so  represented  iii  scrips 
ture  T  We  read  of  multitudes  cut  off  for  their  persodal  sins,  who 

*  l>$f^  95,  90,  91.  S. 
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thereby  failed  of  their  possible  posterity.  And  these  are  men- 
tioned as  God's  judgments  on  them,  and  effects  of-  God's  con^ 
demnation  of  them  :  But  when  are  they  ever  spoken  of  as  Grod 
judicially  proceeding  against,  and  condemning  their  possible 
posterity  7 

4.  Dr.  T.  in  what  he  says  concerning  this  matter;  speaks 
of  the  threatening  of  the  law  delivered  to  Adam,  which  the  pos- 
sible existence  ofhis  posterity  fell  under,  as  the  grotmd  of  the 
judgment  to  condemnation  coming  upon  all  men.  But  herein  he 
is  exceeding  inconsistent  with  himself:  For  he  affirms  in  a  place 
forecited,  that  the  scripture  never  speaks  of  any  sentence  of  con* 
demnation  coming  upon  all  men,  but  that  sentence  in  the  third 
ef  Genesis.^  concerning  man  turning  to  dust.  But  according  to 
him,  the  threatening  of  the  law  delivered  to  Adam  could  not 
be  the  ground  of  that  sentence ;  for  he  greatly  insists  upon  it, 
that  that  law  was  entirely  abrogated  before  that  sentence  was 
pronounced,  bctd  no  existence  to  have  any  such  influence  as 
might  procure  a  sentence  of  death  ;  and  therefore  this  sentence 
wiu»  introduced  entirely  on  another  footing,  a  new  dispensation 
of  grace.  The  reader  may  see  this  matter  strenuously  urged, 
and  particularly  argued  by  him,  p.  113 — 120.  S.  So  that  this 
sentence  could  not,  according  to  him,  have  the  threatening  of 
that  law  for  its  ground,  as  he  supposes ;  for  it  never  stood  upon 
that  ground.  It  could  not  be  called  a  judgment  of  condemna- 
tion under  any  such  view^  for  it  could  not  be  viewed  in  circum- 
^  stances  where  it  never  existed. 

5.  If,  as  our  author  supposes,  the  sentence  of  death  on 
all  men  comes  under  the  notion  of  a  judgment  to  condem- 
nation by  this  means,  viz.  that  the  threatening  to  Adam  was  in 
some  respect  the  ground  of  it ;  then  it  also  comes  under  the 
notion  of  a  punishment :  For  threatenings  annexed  to  breaches 
of  laws,  are  to  punishments ;  and  a  judgment  of  condemna- 
tion to  the  thing  threatened,  must  be  to  punishment;  and 
the  thing  condemned  to  must  have  as  much  the  notion  of  a 
punishment,  as  the  sentence  has  the  notion  of  a  judgment  to 
condemnation.  But  this  Dr.  T.  wholly  denies:  He  denies 
that  death  comes  as  any  punishment  at  all ;  but  insists  that 
it  comes  only  as  a  favour  and  benefit,  and  a  fruit  of  fatherly 
love  to  Adam's  posterity,  respected  not  as  guilty,  but  wholly 
innocent.  So  that  his  scheme  will  not  ac&iit  of  its  coming 
under  the  notion  of  a  sentence  to  condenmation  in  any  respect 
whatsoever.  '  Our  author's  supposition,  that  the  possible  ex- 
istence of  Adam's  posterity  comes  under  the  threatening  of 
the  law,  and  into  the  hands  of  the  judge,  and  is  the  ground  of 
the  condemnation  of  all  men  to  death,  implies,  that  death  by 
this  sentence  is  appointed  to  mankind  as  an  evil,  at  least 
negatively  so ;  as  it  is  a  privation  of  good :  For  he  manifestly 
speaks  of  a  non-existence  as  a  negative  evil.    But  herein  he  is 
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inconsistent  with  himself:  For  he  continually  insists  that  man- 
kind are  subjected  to  death  only  as  a  benefit^  as  has  been  be- 
fore shewn.  According  to  him,  death  is  not  appointed  to  man- 
kind, as  a  negative  evil,  as  any  cessation  of  existence,  or  even 
diminution  of  good ;  but  on  the  contrary,  as  a  means  of  a  more 
liappy  existence^  and  a  great  increase  of  good. 

So  that  this  evasion  of  Dr.  T.  is  so  far  from  helping  the 
matter,  that  it  increases  and  multiplies  the  inconsistence.  And 
that  the  law,  with  the  threatening  of  death  annexed,  was  given 
to  Adam  as  the  head  of  mankind,  and  to  his  posterity  as  in- 
chided  in  him,  not  only  follows  from  some  of  our  author^s  own 
assertions — and  the  plain  full  declarations  of  the  apostle  in  the 
iifth  of  Romans^  which  drove  Dr.  T.  into  such  gross  inconsist- 
encies— ^but  the  account  given  in  the  three  iirst  chapters  of 
Genesis  directlv  and  inevitably  leads  us  to  such  a  conclusion. 

Though  tne  sentence,  vren.  iii.  19.  Unto  dust  thou  shak 
return^  be  not  of  equal  extent  with  the  threatening  in  the 
foregoing  chapter,  or  an  execution  of  the  main  curse  of  the 
law  therein  denounced  —for  that  it  should  have  been  so  would 
have  been  inconsistent  with  the  intimations  of  mercy  just  before 

S'ven^ — ^yet  it  is  plain,  this  sentence  is  in  pursuance  of  that 
reatening,  being  to  something  that  was  included  in  it.  The 
words  of  the  sentence  were  delivered  to  the  same  person  with 
the  words  of  the  threatening^  and  in  the  same  manner,  in  like 
singular  terms,  and  as  much  without  any  express  n^ention  of 
his  posterity.  Yet  it  manifestly  appears  by  the  consequence,  • 
as  well  as  all  circumstances,  that  his  posterity  were  included  in 
the  words  of  the  sentence ;  as  is  confessed  on  all  hands.  And 
as  the  words  were  apparently  delivered  in  the  form  of  the  sen- 
tence of  a  judge,  condemning  for  something  that  he  was  dis- 
pleased with,  and  ought  to  be  condemned,  viz.  sin  ;  and  as  the 
sentence  to  him  and  his  posterity  was  but  one,  dooming  to  the 
same  suffering,  under  the  same  circumstances,  both  the  one 
and  the  other  sentenced  in  the  same  words,  spoken  but  once, 
and  immediately  to  but  one  person,  we  hence  justly  infer,  that 
it  was  the  same  thing  to  both ;  and  not  as  Dr.  T.  suggests, 
(p.  67.)  a  sentence  to  a  proper  punishment  to  Adam,  but  a 
mere  promise  of  favour  to  his  posterity. 

Indeed,  sometimes  our  author  seems  to  suppose,  that 
God  meant  the  thing  denounced  in  this  sentence,  as  a  favour 
both  to  Adam  and  his  posterity.*  But  to  his  posterity,  or 
mankind  in  general,  who  are  the  main  subject,  he  ever  insists, 
that  it  was  purely  intended  as  a  favour.  And  therefore,  one 
would  have  thought,  the  sentence  should  have  been  delivered 
with  manifestations  and  appearances  of  favour,  and  not  of 
anger.    How  could  Adam  understand  it  as  a  promise  of  great 


*  Page  85,  46,  4«.  S, 
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favour,  considering  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  the  de- 
nunciation? How  could  he  think,  that  God  would  go  about 
to  delude  him,  by  clothing  himself  with  garments  of  ven- 
geance, using  words  of  displeasure  and  rebuke,  setting  forth 
the  heinousness  of  his  crime,  attended  with  cherubims  and  a 
flaming  sword ;  when  all  that  he  meant  was  only  higher  tes- 
timonies of  favour  than  he  had  before  in  a  state  of  innocence, 
and  to  manifest  fatherly  love  and  kindness,  in  promises  of 
great  blessings?  If  this  was  the  case,  God's  words  to  Adam 
most  be  understood  thus :  '^  Because  thou  hast  done  so  wick- 
edly, hast  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  tliy  wife,  and  hast  eaten 
of  the  tree  of  which  I  commanded  thee,  saying,  thou  shalt  not 
eat  of  it ;  therefore  I  will  be  more  kind  to  thee  than  I  was  in 
thy  state  of  innocence,  and  do  now  appoint  for  thee  the  fol- 
lowing great  favours :  Cursed  be  the  ground  for  thy  sake^''  &c. 
And  thus  Adam  must  understand  what  was  said,  unless  any 
will  say  (and  God  forbid  that  any  should  be  so  blasphemous) 
that  God  clothed  himself  with  appearances  of  displeasure, 
to  deceive  Adam,  and  make  him  believe  the  contrary  of  what 
he  intended,  and  lead  him  to  expect  a  dismal  train  of  evils  on 
his  posterity,  contrary  to  all  reason  and  Justice,  implying  the 
most  horribly  unrighteous  treatment  of  millions  of  perfectly  in- 
nocent creatures.  It  is  certain,  there  is  not  the  least  appear- 
ance in  what  God  said,  or  the  manner  of  it,  as  Moses  gives  us 
the  account,  of  any  other,  than  that  God  was  now  testifying 
displeasure,  condemning  the  subject  of  the  sentence  he  was 
pronouncing,  as  justly  exposed  to  punishment  for  sin,  and  for 
that  sin  which  he  mentions.  ^ 

When  God  was  pronouncing  this  sentence,  Adam  doubt- 
less understood  that  God  had  respect  to  his  posterity,  as  well 
as  himself;  though  God  spake  wholly  in  the  second  person 
singular.  Because  thou  hast  eaien^ — In  sorrow  thou  shalt  eat^ — 
Unto  the  dust  shalt  thou  return.  But  he  had  as  much  reason 
to  understand  God  as  having  respect  to  his  posterity,  when  he 
directed  his  speech  to  him  in  like  manner  in  the  threatening, 
thou  shalt  surely  die.  The  sentence  plainly  refers  to  the 
threatening  and  results'  from  it.  The  threatening  says.  If 
thou  eat^  thou  shalt  die :  The  sentence  says,  Because  thou  hast 
eaten^  thou  shalt  die.  And  Moses,  who  wrote  the  account, 
had  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  afiair  would  be  thus  un- 
derstood by  his  readers ;  for  such  a  way  of  speaking  was  well 
understoocl  in  those  days :  The  history  he  gives  us  of  the  ori- 
gin of  things  abounds  with  it.  Such  a  manner  of  speaking  to 
the  heads  of  the  race,  having  respect  to  the  progeny,  is  not 
oidy  used  in  almost  every  thing  that  God  said  to  Adam  and 
Eve,  but  even  in  what  he  said  to  the  very  birds  end  fishes^  Gen. 
].  22.  And  also.in  what  he  said  afterwards  to  Noah,  Gen.  ix. 
to  Shero,  Ham  and  Japbetfa,  and  Canaan,  Gen.  ix,  25—27. 
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So  in  promises  made  to  Abraham,  God  directed  hia  speech  to 
him^  and  spake  in  the  second  person  singular,  from  time  ta 
time,  but  meant  chiefly  his  posterity :  To  thee  wUl  I  gW0  this 
hmd.  In  thee  shall  aU  the  families  of  the  earth  he  blessed^  &c. 
&C.  And  in  what  is  said  of  Ishmael,  as  of  his  person,  but 
meant  chiefly  of  his  posterity,  Gen.  xvL  12.  and  xvii.  30.  Thus 
in  what  Isaac  said  to  Esau  and  Jacob  in  his  blessing  he  spake 
to  them  in  the  second  person  singular ;  but  meant  chiefly  their 
posterity.  And  so  for  the  most  part  in  the  promises  made  to 
Isaac  and  Jacob ;  and  in  Jacob  blessing  Ephraim  and  Manasseh, 
and  his  twelve  sons. 

But  I  shall  take  notice  of  one  or  two  thin^  further,  shew- 
ing that  Adam^s  posterity  were  included  in  God^s  estabUsbment 
with  him,  and  the  threatening  denounced  for  his  sin  ;  and  that 
the  calamities  which  come  upon  them  in  consequence  of  bis  sin, 
are  brought  on  them  as  punishments. 

This  is  evident  from  the  curse  on  the  ground  ;  which  if  it 
be  any  curse  at  all,  comes  equally  on  Adam^s  posterity  vritii 
himsel£  And  if  it  be  a  curse,  then  against  whomsoever  it  is 
designed,  and  on  whomsoever  it  terminates,  it  comes  as  a  pu« 
nishment,  and  not  as  a  blessing,  so  far  as  it  comes  in  consequence 
of  that  sentence. 

Dr.  T.  (p.  19.)  says,  "  A  curse  is  pronounced  upon  Ae 
ground,  but  no  curse  upon  the  woman  and  the  man.^^  And  (p. 
45, 46.  S.)  he  insists,  that  the  ground  on\j  was  cursed,  and  not 
the  man  :  as  though  a  curse  could  termmate  on  Ufeleas  sense- 
less earth !  To  understand  this  curse  otherwise  than  as  ter» 
minating  upon  man  through. the  ground,  would  be  as  s^iseless 
as  to  suppose  the  meaning  to  be.  The  ground  shaU  bepumshed 
and  shcil  be  miserable  for  thy  sake.  Our  author  interprets  the 
curse  on  the  ground,  of  its  being  incumbered  with  noxious 
weeds :  But  would  these  weeds  have  been  any  curse  on  the 
ground  if  there  had  been  no  inhabitants^  or  if  the  inhabitants 
had  been  of  such  a  nature,  that  these  weeds  should  not  hsEve 
t^en  noxious,  but  useful  to  them  ?  It  is  said,  Deut  xxviiL  17. 
Cursed  shaU  be  thy  basket  and  thy  store ;  And  would  he  not 
be  thought  to  talk  very  ridiculously,  who  should  say, '  Here  iaa 
curse  upon  the  basket ;  but  not  a  word  of  any  curse  upon  the 
owner :  And  therefore  we  have  no  reason  at  all  to  look  upon 
it  as  any  punishment  upon  him,  or  any  testimony  of  God^s  dis- 
pleasure towards  liim.^  How  plain  is  it,  that  when  Ufdess 
things  not  capable  either  of  benefit  or  sufiering,  are  said  to  be 
curasd  or  blessed  with  regard  to  sensible  beings — who  use  m 
possess  these  things,  or  have  connection  with  them — the  mean- 
mg  must  be,  that  these  sensible  beings  are  cursed  or  blessed  m 
the  other y  ot  with  respect  to  them  !  in  Exod.  xxiii.  26.  it  is  said. 
He  shaUUess  thy  oread  and  thy'Water.  And- 1  suppose  never 
any  body  yet  proceeded  to  such  a  degree  of  subtihty  in  distin-- 
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guishing,  as  to  say,  '  Here  is  a  blessing  on  the  bread  and  the 
water y  which  went  into  the  possessor's  mouth,  but  no  blessing 
on  him/  To  make  such  a  distinction  with  regard  to  the  curse 
God  pronounced  on  the  ground,  would  in  some  respects  be  more 
unreasonable ;  because.Grod  is  express  in  explaining  the  matter, 
declaring  that  it  was  for  maxCs  sake^  expressly  referring  this 
curse  to  Atm,  as  being  for  the  sake  of  his  guilt ;  and  as  consist- 
ing in  the  sorrow  and  suffering  he  should  have  from  it  In  sar- 
raw  sfiali  thou  eat  of  it. — Thorns  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth 
TO  THEE.  So  that  God's  own  words  tell  us  where  the  curse 
terminat&s.  The  words  are  parallel  with  those  in  Deut.  xxviii. 
16.  but  only  more  plain  and  expUcit,  Cursed  shaU  tkou  be  in 
thefiddy  or  in  the  ground. 

If  this  part  of  the  sentence  was  pronounced  under  no  no- 
tion of  any  curse  or  punishment  at  all  upon  mankind,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  as  making  an  alteration  for  the  better ^  as  to  them — 
that  instead' of  the  sweet,  but  tcQipting,  pernicious  fruit  of  para- 
dise, it  might  produce  wholesome  fruits,  more  for  the  health  of 
the  soul ;  that  it  might  bring  forth  thorns  and  thistles,  as  excel- 
lent medicines,  to  prevent  or  cure  moral  distempers,  diseases 
which  would  issue  in  eternal  death — ^then  it  was  a  blessing  on 
the  ground,  and  not  a  curse ;  and  it  might  more  properly  have 
been  said,  ^  blessed  shall  the  ground  be  for  thy  sake — I  will 
make  a  happy  change  in  it,  that  it  may  be  a  habitation  more  fit 
for  a  creature  so  inmrm,  and  so  apt  to  be  overcome  with  tempt^ 
ation,  as  thou  art.' 

The  event  makes  it  evident,  that  in  pronouncing  this 
curse,  God  had  as  much  respect  to  Adam's  posterity^  as  to 
himself.  And  so  it  was  imderstood  by  his  pious  posterity  before 
the  flood ;  as  appears  by  what  Lamecb,  the  father  of  Noah,  says. 
Gen.  V.  39.  Ana  he  called  his  name  Noah  ;  sayings  this  same 
shall  comfort  us  concerning  our  worky  tmd  the  toU  of  our  hands^ 

BECAUSE  OF  THE  GROUND  WHICH  THE  LORD  HATH  CURSED. 

Another  thing  which  arsues  that  Adam's  posterity  were 
included  in  the  threatening  of  death — and  that  our  first  parents 
understood,  when  fallen,  that  the  tempter,  in  persuading 
them  to  eat*  the  forbidden  fixiit,  had  aimed  at  the  punishment 
and  ruin  of  both  them  and  their  posterity,  and  had  procured 
it — ^is  Adam  immediately  giving  his  wife  that  new  name,  Bh)e 
or  lAfCy  on  the  promise  or  intimation  of  the  disappointment 
and  overUu-ow  of  the  tempter  in  that  matter,  by  her  seed. 
This  Adam  understood  to  be  by  his  procuring  life  ;  not  only 
ibr  themselves,  but  for  many  of  their  posterit]^,  and  thereby 
delivering  them  from  that  death  and  ruin  wmch  the  serpent 
had  brouffht  upon  them.  Those  that  should  be  thus  deli- 
vered, and  obtain  life,  Adam  calls  the  Inmg.  And  because 
he  observed  by  what  God  had  said,  that  deliverance,  or  life, 
was  to  be  by  the  seed  of  the  woman,  he  therefore  remarks 
VeL.  IL  55 
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that  $he  is  the  mother  of  latl  Uoing^  oad  therei^K>n  g^ves  bar  a 
new  name,  mn  ufe,  Gen  iiu  20. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  that  this  is  the  occasion 
of  Adam  giving  his  wife  her  new  name.  This  was  her,  new 
honour,  and  the  greatest  honour,  at  least  in  her  present  state, 
that  the  Redeemer  was  to  be  of  her  seed.  New  names  were 
wont  to  be  given  for  something  that  was  the  person's  oecultar 
honour.  So  it  was  with  rqrard  to  the  new  names  of  Atrahamy 
Swrah^  and  I$raeL  Dr.  T.  himself  observes,^  that  tbey  who 
are  saved  by  Christ,  are  called,  (oi  ^uvci;  2  Cor.  iv.  U.)  theUomg 
or  they  thai  Uve^  Thus  we  find  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
righieoui  are  called  by  the  name  of  the  Imngy  PsaL  Ixh.  28. 
I^  them  be  blotted  out  ofthebook  of  the  ltvino,  and  not  be  tDTtl- 
ten  with  the  righteous.  If  what  Adam  meant  by  her  being  the 
wither  ofaU  mtHtf  ,  was  only  her  being  the  mother  of  manlaiid ; 
and  gave  her  the  name  life  upon  that  account ;  it  were  mudi 
the  most  likely  that  he  would  have  given  her  thb  name  at 
first ;  when  God  first  united  them,  under  that  blessing,  befrmt" 
fid  wnd  muUpfy^  and  when  he  had  a  prospect  of  her  bemg  the 
mother  of  mankind  tn  a  state  of  tsMiorlaltly,  living  indeed^ 
IMng  and  never  dying.  But  that  Adam  should  at  that  time 
give  her  only  the  name  of  (nvn)  Isha^  and  then  immediatdy 
on  that  melanchcdy  change,  by  their  coming  under  the  sentence 
of  deaths  with  aU  their  posterity — havin|(  now  a  Aew.  aw&l 
prosjpect  of  her  being  the  mother  of  noithing  but  a  dying  raee^ 
all  from  generation  to  generation  turning  to  dust,  through  bw 
^y— he  should  chan^^  her  name  into  2p^e,  calling  her  now  the 
mother  of  aU  hving^  is  (on  that  supposition)  perfectly  unae* 
countable.  Besides  it  is  manifest,  that  it  was  not  her  being 
the  mother  of  all  mankind — or  her  relation  as  a  mother  to  her 
posterity — but  the  ^[uality  of  those  of  whom  she  was  to  be  the 
mother,  Adam  had  m  view,  in  giving  his  wife  this  new  name  ; 
as  appears  by  the  name  itself,  which  signifies  Itfe*  And  if  it 
had  been  only  a  naiyral  and  mortal  life  he  had  in  view,  this 
was  nothing  to  distinguish  her  posterity  firom  the  brutes;  for 
the  very  same  name  of  living  ones,  or  living  things,  is  ffiven 
from  time  to  time  to  them,^  Besides,  if  by  life  the  qusuUy  of 
her  posterity  was  not  meant,  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  dia* 
tmguish  her  from  Adam ;  fot  thus  she  was  no  more  the  mother 
ot  aU  Uving,  than  he  was  the  father  of  all  living ;  and  she  could 
no  more  properly  be  called  by  the  name  of  fye  on  any  such 
account,  than  he  :  But  names  are  given  for  distinction.  JDoubl- 
less  Adam  took  notice  of  something  distinguishing  concemiiur 
her,  that  occasioQed  his  giving  her.  this  new  name.     And  I 

""  Noteaxmexedto  §287. 
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think  it  is  exceeding  natural  to  suppose,  4hat  as  Adam  had 
given  her  the  Jirst  name  from  the  manner  of  her  creotton,  so  he 
gave  her  the  nev)  name  from  redenq>don^  arid  as  it  were  new 
creation^  through  a  Redeemer  of  her  seed  And  it  is  equallv 
probable  thatne  should  give  her  this  name  from  that  which 
comforted  him,  with  respect  to  the  curse  that  God  had  pro* 
Dounced  on  him  and  the  earth,  as  Lamech  named  Noah^  Gen. 
V.  29.  Sayings  this  tame  shall  comfort  ns  concerning  our  work^ 
nnd  toil  of  our  hands^  because  of  the  ground  which  the  Lord  hath 
cursed.  Accordingly  he  gave  her  this  new  name,  not  at  her 
first  creation,  but  immediately  after  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer. 
(See  Gen.  iii.  15—30.) 

Now  as  to  the  consequence  which  I  infer   from  Adam 

giving  his  wife  this  name,  on  the  intimation  which  God  had 

given — that  Satan  should  by  her  seed  be  overthrown  and  dia- 

appointed,  as  to  his  malicious  design  in  tempting  the  woman — 

it  is,  that  great  numbers  of  mankind  should  t^  saved,  whom 

he  calls  the  living  ;  they  should  he  saved  from  the  effects  of 

this  malicious  design  of  the  old  serpent,  and  from  that  ruia 

which  he  had  brought  upon  them   by   tempting  their  first 

parents  to  sin  ;  and  so  the  serpent  would  be,  wiOi  respect  te 

them,  disappointed  and  overthrown  in  bis  design.     But  how  is 

any  death,  or  indeed  any  calamity  at  al),  brought  upon  their 

posterity  bv  SaUm^s  malice  in  that  temptation,  if  instead  of 

that,   all  the  consequent  death  and  sorrow  was  the  fixiit  of 

God's  fatherly  love?  an  instance  of  his  (tee  and  sovereign 

favour  ?    And  if  multitudes  of  Eve'^s  posterity  are  saved  from 

either  spiritual  or  tempord  death  by  a  Redeemer,  one  of  her 

seed,  how  is  that  any  disappointment  of  Satan's  design  in 

tempting  our  first  pcu'ents  ?    How  came  he  to  have  any  such 

thing  in  view  as  the  death  of  Adam^s  and  Ih>e'*s  posterity,  by 

tempting  them  to  sin,  or  any  expectation  that  their  death  would 

be  the  consequence,  unless  he  mew  that  they  were  included  in 

the  THRBATENINO. 

Some  have  objected  against  his  posterity  being  included 
in  the  threatenmg  delivered  to  Adam,  mat  the  threatening  itself 
was  inconsistent  with  \mhamng  any  posterity :  It  being  that  he 
should  die  on  the  day  that  he  sinned.  To  this  I  answer,  that  the 
threatening  was  not  inconsistent  with  his  having  posterity,  on 
two  accounts : 

I.  Those  words,  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shak 
surely  die,  according  to  the  use  of  such  like  expressions  among 
the  Hebrews^  do  not  signify  immediate  death,  or  that  the  ex- 
ecution shall  be  within  twenty-four  hours  firom  the  commis- 
sion of  the  fact;  nor  did  God  by  those  words  limit  himself 
as  to  the  time  of  executing  the  threatened  punishment ;  but 
that  was  still  left  to  God's  pleasure.    Such  a  phraae^  accord- 
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iBg  to  the  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  signifies  no  more  than 
these  two  things : 

L  A  real  connection  between  the  sin  and  the  punishmoit* 
So  Ezek.  xxxiii.  12,  13,  The  righteousness  of  the  righteous 
shall  not  deliver  Am  in  tHs  day  of  his  transgression.  As 
for  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  he  shall  not  fall  thereby  in  thb 
DAY  that  he  twmetn  from  his  wickedness,  NeUher  shaR  the 
righteous  be  able  to  live  in  th£  pay  that  hjb  sinneth  :  But 
for  his  iniquity  that  he  hath  committed^  he  shali.  hie  for  it. 
Here  it  is  said,  that  m  the  day  he  sinneth,  he  shall  not  be  able 
to  live,  but  he  shall  die ;  not  signifying  the  time  when  death 
shall  be  executed  upon  him,  but  the  connection  between  his 
sin  and  death ;  such  a  connection  as  in  our  present  common 
use  of  language  is  signified  by  the  adverb  of  time,  when  ;  as  if 
one  should  say,  ^^  According  to  the  laws  of  our  nation,  so  long 
as  a  mdn  behaves  himself  as  a  good  subject,  he  may  live ;  but 
when  he  turns  rebel,  be  must  die  f  ^  Not  signifying  the  hour, 
day,  or  month  in  which  he  must  be  executed,  but  only  the  con- 
nection between  his  crime  and  death. 

3,  Another  thing  which  seems  to  be  signified  by  such  an 
expression,  is,  that  Adam  should  be  exposed  to  death  by  one 
transgression^  without  waiting  to  try  him  the  second  time.  If 
he  eat  of  that  tree,  he  should  immediately  faU  under  con- 
demnation, though  afierwards  he  might  abstain  ever  so  strict* 
ly.  In  this  respect  the  words  are  much  of  the  same  *force 
with  those  words  of  Solomon  to  Shimei;  L  Kings,  ii.  37.  For  it 
shall  be  that  on  the  day  that  thou  goest  out^  and  passest  over 
the  brook  Kidron^  thou  shaU  know  for  certain,  that  thou 
SHALT  SURELY  DIB.  Not  meaning,  that  he  should  certainly  be 
executed  (m  that  day,  but  that  he  should  be  assuredly  Uable 
to  death  for  the  first  ofiTence,  and  that  he  should  not  have 
another  trial  to  see  whether  he  would  go  over  the  brook  Kidrcn 
ft  second  time; — Besides, 

il.  If  the  words  had  implied  that  Adam  should  d^  that 
very  dau  (within  twenty  four  or  twelve  hours)  or  that  moment 
in  which  he  transgressed,  yet  it  will  by  no  means  follow,  that 
God  obliged  himself  to  execute  the  punishment  in  its  utmost 
extent  on  that  day.  The  sentence  was  in  great  part  execilted 
immediately;  he  then  died  spiritually;  he  lost  his  innocence 
and  original  righteousness,  and  the  favour  of  God ;  a  dismal 
alteration  was  made  in  his  soul,  by  the  loss  of  that  holy  divine 

{principle  which  was  in  the  highest  sense  the  life  of  the  soul, 
n  tliis  he  was  truly  ruined  and  undone  that  very  day ;  be- 
cominff  corrupt,  miserable,  and  helpless.  And  I  think  it  has 
been  snewn  that  such  a  spiritual  death  was  one  great  dung 
implied  in  the  threatening.  And  the  alteration  then  made  in 
his  body  and  external  state  was  the  beginning  of  temporal 
death.    Grievous  external  calamity  is  called  by  the  name  of 
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^  death  in  scripture  Exod.  x.  17.^ — Inireat  the  Lotd  that  he  may 
*  take  away  this  death.    Not  only  waB  Adam^s  soul  ruined  that 
day,  but  his  body  was  ruined ;  it  lost  its  beauty  and  vigour^  and 
became  a  poor,  dull,  decaying,  dying  thing. 

And  besides  jail  this,  Adam  was  that  day  undone  in  a 
more  dreadful  sense ;  be  immediately  fell  under  the  curse  of 
the  law,  and  condemnation  to  eternal  perdition.  In  the 
language  of  scripture,  .he  is  dead^  that  is,  in  a  state  of  con- 
demnation to  death ;  even  as  our  author  often  explains  this 
language  in  his  exposition  upon  Ramans.  In  scripture- 
language,  he  that  believes,  in'  Christ  immediately  receives 
Ufe.  He  passes  at  that  time  from  death  to  life,  and  thence* 
,  forward  (to  us^  the  apostle  John^s  phrase)  ^^  has  eternal  life 
abiding  in  him.^^  But  yet,  he  does  not  then  receive  eternal 
life  in  its  highest  completion ;  he  has  but  the  beginning  of  it ; 
and  receives  it  in  a  vastlv  greater  degree  at  death.  The  proper 
time  for  the  complete  fulness,  is  not  till  the  day  of  judgment 
When  the  angels  sinned,  their  punishment  was  immediately 
executed  in  a  degiee  ;  but  their  fiill  punishment  is  not  tiU  the 
end  of  the  world.  And  th^re  is  nothing  in  God^s  threatening  to 
Adam  that  bound  him  to  execute  his  full  punishment  at  once ; 
nor  vy  thing  which  determines  that  he  should  have  no  posteri- 
ty. The  constitution  which  God  established  and  declared,  de- 
termined, that  IF  he  sinned,  and  had  posterity,  he  and  they 
should  die.  But  there  was  no  constitution  'determining  the 
actual  being  of  his  posterity  in  this  case ;  what  posterity  he 
should  have,  how  many,  or  whether  any  at  ^IL  AH  these  things 
God  had  reserved  in  his  own  powar :  The  law  and  its  sanction 
intermeddled  not  with  the  matter. 

It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  also  to  take  some  notice  of 
that  objection  of  Dr.  T.  against  Adam  being  supposed  to  be  a 
federal  head  for  his  posterity,  that  it  gives  him  greater  honour 
than  Christ,  as  it  supposes  that  all  his  posterity  would  have  had 
eternal  life  by  his  obedience,  if  he  had  stood  ;  and  so  a  greater 
number  would  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  obedience,  than  are 
saved  by  Christ* — 1  think,  a  very  little  consideration  is  suffix- 
cient  to  shew  that  there  is  no  weight  in  this  objection.  For  the 
benefit  of  Christ ^s  merit  may  nevertheless  be  vastly  beyond  that 
which  would  have  been  by  the  obedience  of  Adam.  For  those 
that  are  saved  by  Christ,  are  not  merely  advanced  to  happiness 
by  his  merits,  but  saved  from  the  infinitely  dreadful  effects  of 
Adam^s  sin,  and  many  from  immense  guilt,  pollution,  and  mise- 
ry, by  personal  sins.  They  are  also  Drought  to  a  holy  ^^d  a 
happy  state  through  infinite  obstacles  ;  and  exalted  to  a  far 
ffreater  degree  of  dignity,  felicity,  and  glory,  than  wonld  have 
been  due  for  Adam'*s  obedience ;  for  aught  I  know,  m^y  thou- 
tf^nd  times  so  great    And  there  is  enough  in  the  gospeklis- 

*  Page  130,  aic.  s. 
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pensation,  oletrly  to  manifest  the  sufficiency  of  Cbrist^s  menta  . 
for  such  effects  in  all  mankituL  And  how  gi^t  the  number  will 
be»  that  shall  actualiy  be  the  subjects  of  £em,  or  how  great  a 
proportion  of  the  whole  race,  considering  the  vast  success  of  the 
gospel  that  shall  be  in  that  Aiture,  extraordiaarj^and  gloriodd 
season,  often  spoken  of,  none  can  tell.  And  the  honour  of  these 
two  federal  heads  arises  not  so  much  from  what  Was  pro-, 
posed  to  each  for  his  trial,  as  from  their  success,  aftd  the  good 
actually  obtained  ;  and  also  the  manner  of  obtaining.  Christ 
obtfuia  the  benefits  men  have  through  hitn  by  proper  meril  of 
condignity,  and  a  true  purchase  by  an  equivalent ;  which  wouM 
not  have  been  the  case  with  Adam  if  he  had  obeyed*, 

-  I  have  now  particularly  considered  tli^  account  .which-. 
Moses  gives  us,  in  the  beginmng  of  the  bible,  of  our  first  pararts^ 
and  Gkxi's  dealings  with  them ;  the  constituti<Mi  be  established 
with  them,  their  transgression,  and  what  followed.  And  on  the 
whole,- if  we' consider  the  wumner  in  which  Grod  apparently 
speakir  to  Adam  from  time  to  time  ;  and  particularly,  if  wacon^ 
sider  how  plainly  wl  iindeniaUy  his  posterity  are  included  in 
the  sentence  of  death  prpnouneed  on  him  after  his  fall,  founded 
on  the  foregoin|ff  threateninc[ ;  and  conisider  the  €uri^  denoune- 
on  the  ground  for  his  fiake,  for  his  sorrow,  and  that  of  hin^jpoa- 
terity  ;  and  also  consider,  what  is  evidently  the  occasion  of  his 
giving  his  unfe  the  new  name  of  Eve^  and  has  meaning  in  it— 
and  withal  consftler  apparent  ftct.  in  constant  &nd  universal 
events,  with  relation  to  thQ  state  of  our  first  parents,  and  their 
posterity  from  that  time  forward,  tfarpugh  ail  ages  of  the  world 
— I  cannot  but  think  it  must  appear  to  every  impartial  person, 
that  Mose^'^s  account  does,  witn  sufficient  evidence,  lead  all 
mankind,  to  whom  his  account  is  communicated,  to  understand, 
that  God,  in  his  constitution  with  Adam,  dealt  with  him  as  a 
public  person — as  the  head  of  diehumansp^cies — and  had  res- 
pect to  his  posterity,  as  included  in  him.  And  it  must  appear 
that  this  history  Is  given  1^  divine  direction,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  first  written  revelation,  in  order  to  exhibit  to  our  view  the 
origin  of  the  present  sinful,  miserable  state  of  mankind,  that 
we  might  see  what  that  was  which  firat  gave  occasion  for  aU 
those  consequent  wonderfol  dispensations  of  divine  mercy  and 
grace  towards  mankind,  which  are  the  great  subject  of  the 
scriptures,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  that  these 
things  are  not  obscurely  and  doubtfully  pointed  forth,  but  deli- 
veied  in  a  plain  account  of  thiuj^,  which  easily  and  naturally 
exhibits  them  to  our  understandings^ 
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CHAP.  II, 

Obiervaikms  on  other  Parts  of  the  holy  Scriptures^  chiefiy  in  the 
p*^    Old  Testantent^  that  prove  the  doctrine  of  Orijginal  Sm. 

OftioiHAL  depravity  may  well  be  argued,  from  wicked'* 
ness  being  often  spoken  of  in  scripture  as  a  thing  belonging  to 
therace  of  mankind^  and  as  if  it  were  a  property  of  the  species. 
So  in  Psal  ziv.  2,  3.  The  Lord  looked  down  from  heaven  upon 
the  cHiLDRBif  OP  MBit,  to  sec  if  there  were  any  that  did  under^ 
stand  and  seek  God.  They  are  all  gone  aside;  they  are  alto^ 
getber  become  Mthy:  Tiiere  is  none  that  doeth good;  no,  not  one. 
The  like  we  have  again,  Psal.  liii.  2,  3.— Dn  T.  says,  (p.  104, 
105.)  **'  The  holy  Spirit  does  not  mean  this  of  every  indivi- 
dual ;  because  in  the  very  same  psalm,  he  speaks  of  some  that 
were  r^teous,  ver.  5.  Ood  is  in  the  generation  of  the  righteous.'*'^ 
But  how  little  is  this  observation  to  the  purpose  ?  For  who  ever 
supposed,  that  no  unrighteous  men  were  ever  changed  by 
divine  grace,  and  afterwards  made  righteous  ?  The  psumist  is 
speaking  of  what  men  are  as  they  are  the  children  of  men,  bOrn 
of  the  corrupt  human  race ;  and  not  as  bom  of  God,  whereby 
they  come  to  be  the  children  oi  Grod,  and  of  the  generation  of 
the  righteous.  The  apostle  Foul  cites  this  place  in  Rom.  iu, 
10 — 12.  to  prove  the  universal  corruption  of  mankind ;  but  yet 
in  the  same  diapter  he  supposes  the  same  persons  spoken  of  as 
wicked  may  beconoe  righteous,  through  the  righteousness  and 
grace  of  God, 

Wickedness  is  spoken  of  in  other  places  in  the  boobwof 
psalms,  as  a  thing  that  belongs  to  men,  as  of  the  human  raoe, 
as  sons  of  men.  Thus,  in  Psal.  iv.  2.  0  ye  sons  of  men,  how 
hngwiUye  Itim  my  glory  into  shame  ?  How  long  wHl  ye  love 
vanity?  &c,  Psal.  Ivii.  4.  I  lie  among  them  that  are  set  on 
fhre,  even  the  sons  of  nien,trAofe  teeth  are  spears  and  arrows, 
and  their  tongue  a  sharp  swords  Psal.  IviiL  l,%  Do  ye  indeed 
Jpeoi  righteousness,  O  congregation?  Do  ye  judge  uprightly, 
O  ye  sons  of  men  7  Yea,  in  heart  ye  work  unckedkess  ;  ye 
weigh  out  the  violence  of  your  hands  in  the  earth.  Our  author 
■lentioning  these  places,  says,  (p.  105,  note,)  ^^  There  was  a 
strong  party  in  Israel  disaffected  to  David^s  person  and  govern* 
ment,  and  sometimes  he  chooseth  to  denote  them  by  the  sons 
or  children  of  men."  But  it  would  have  been  worth  his  while 
to  have  inquired.  Why  the  psalmist  should  choose  to  denote  the 
worst  men  in  Israel  by  this  name?  Why  he  should  choose 
thus  to  disgrace  mankind,  as  if  the  compellation  of  sons  of  men 
most  properly  belonged  to  such  as  were  of  the  vilest  character, 
and  as  if  all  the  sons  of  men,  even  «very  one  of  them,  were  of 
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such  &  character,  and  none  of  them  did  good ;  n6,  not  one  ?  Is 
it  not  strange  that  the  righteous  should  not  be  thoQcht  worthy 
to  be  called  sons  ofmen^  and  ranked  with  that  noble  race  of 
beings,  who  are  bom  into  the  world  wholly  right  and  innocent ! 
It  is  a  ffood,  easy,  and  natural  reason,  why  he  chooseth  to  call 
the  wicked  sans  of  men^  as  a  proper  niune  for  them.  That  by 
beine  of  the  sons  of  men,  or  of  the  corrupt,  ruined  race  of 
mankind,  they  come  by  their  depravity.  And  the  psalmist 
himself  leads  us  to  this  very  reason,  Psal.  IviiL  Do  ye  judge 
uprightly^  O  ye  sons  of  men  ?  yea,  in  heart  ye  work  tcicked- 
ness^  ye  weigh  out  the  violence  of  your  hands.  The  wicked  are 
ESTRANGED  FROM  THE  WOMB,-  &c.  Of  which  I  shall  spcak  more 
by  and  by. 

Agreeable  to  these  places  is  Prov,  xxi.  8.  Theway  of  lUkik 
is  f  reward  and  strange  ;  but  as  for  the  pure,  his  work  is  right, 
ne  that  is  perverse  in  his  walk  is  here  called  by  the  name  of 
man^  as  distinguished  from  the  pure :  which  I  think  is  abso- 
lutely unaccountable,  if  all  mankind  by  nature  are  pure  and 
perfectly  innocent,  and  all  such  as  are  froward  and  strange 
m  their  ways,  therein  depart  from  the  native  purity  of  all 
mankind.  The  words  naturally  lead  us  to  suppose  the  con- 
trary ;  that  depravity  and  perverseness  properly  belong  to  man- 
kind as  they  are  naturally,  and  that  a  being  made  pure,  is  by 
an  after-work,  by  which  some  are  delivered  from  native  pollu- 
tion, and  distinguished  from  mankind  in  general :  Which  is 
perfectly  agreeable  to  the  representation  in  Rev.  xiv.  4.  where 
we  have  an  account  of  a  numoer  that  were  not  defiled^  but  were 
pure,  and  followed  the  Lamb ;  of  whom  it  is  said.  These  were 

ttEDEEMED  FROM  AMONG  MEN. 

*To  these  things  agree  Jer.  xviL  5, 9.  In  ver.  5,  it  is  said, 
sed  h  fie  that  trusteth  in  bian.  And  in  ver.  9.  this  reason 
is  given.  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things^  and  desperately 
wicked;  who  can  know  it?  What  heart  is  this  so  vricked  and 
deceitful  T  Why,  evidently  the  heart  of  hin^  who^  it  was  said 
beforey  we  must  not  trust ;  and  that  is  man.  It  alters  not  the 
case  as  to  the  present  argument,  whether  the  deceitfulness  of 
the  heart  here  spoken  of  oe  its  deceitfulness  to  the  man  him- 
self, or  to  others.  So  EIccl.  ix.  3.  Madness  is  in  the  heart  of 
the  SONS  of  BfEN,  while  they  live.  And  those  words  of  Christ  to 
Peter,  Matth.  xvi.  23.  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan — For  thou 
savourest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  the  things  that  be  of 
men.  Signifying  plainly,  that  to  be  carnal  and  vain,  and  op- 
posite to  what  is  spiritual  and  divine,  is  what  properly  belong 
to  men  in  their  present  state.  The  same  thing  is  supposed  in 
that  of  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  iii.  3.  For  ye  are  yet  carnal.  For 
wJiereas  there  is  among  you  envying  and  strife,  are  ye  not  carnal^ 
and  walk  as  men  ?  And  that  in  Hos.  vi.  7.  But  they  like  bosn 
have  transgressed  the  covenant.    To  these  places  may  be  added 
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Matth.  viL  11.  7/*  YE  bedio  kytl^  know  how  to  give  good  gifts. 
Jam«  iv.  5.  Do  ye  think  that  the  scripture  scdth  in  vain^  the  mrii 
thai  DWELUBTH  IN  US,  LUSTETH  TO  ENVY  ? — 1  Pel.  iv.  2.  Thot 
he  no  longer  should  live  the  rest  of  his  time  in  the  lusts  of  men, 
but  to  the  wiU  of  God — Yet  above  all^  that  in  Job  xv.  \o.  How 
much  more  abominable  andjUthy  is  man  who  drinketh  iniquity 
LIKE  WATER  ?     Of  which  Hioie  presently. 

Now  what  account  can  be  ^iven  of  these  things  on  Dr. 
T.^8  scheme?  How  strange  is  it,  that  we  should  have  such 
descriptions,  all  over  the  bible,  of  man,  and  the  sons  of  men  1 
Why  should  man  be  so  continually  spoken  of  as  ^vil,  carnal, 
perverse,  deceitful,  and  desperately  wicked,  if  all  men  are  by 
nature  as  perfectly  innocent,  and  free  from  any  propensity  to 
evil,  as  Adam  was  the  first  moment  of  his  creation,  all  made 
rights  as  our  author  would  have  us  understand,  Eccl.  vii.  29  ? 
miy  on  the  contrary,  is  it  not  said,  at  least  as  often,  and  with 
equal  reason,  that  the  heart  of  man  is  right  and  pure  ;  that  the 
way  of  man  is  innocent  and  holy  ;  and  that  he  tpho  savours  true 
virtue  and  wisdom^  savours  the  thmgs  that  be  of  men  ?  Yea,  and 
why  might  it  not  as  well  have  been  said,  the  Lord  looked  down 
from  heaven  on  the  sons  ofmen^  to  see  if  there  were  cmy  that  did 
understand^  and  did  seek  after  God  ;  and  they  were  all  rights 
altogether  pure^  there  was  none  inclined  to  do  wwkednessj  no^  not 
cnef 

Of  the  like  import  with  the  texts  mentioned  are  those 
which  represent  wickedness  as  what  properly  belongs  to  the 
woBLD ;  and  that  they  who  are  otherwise  are  saved  from  the 
worlds  and  called  out  of  it.  As  John  vii.  7.  The  world  cannot 
hate  you;  but  me  it  nateth;  because  I  testify  of  t>,  that  the 
works  thereof  are  evil.  Chap.  viii.  23.  Ye  are  of  this  world  ;  / 
can  not  of  this  world.  Chap.  xiv.  17.  The  spirit  of  truths  whom 
the  world  cannot  receive:  because  it  seeth  him  not^  neither 
knoweth  him:  But  ye  know  him.  Chap.  xv.  18,  19.  If  the 
world  hate  you^  ye  know  that  it  hated  me  before  it  hated  yotu 
If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world  would  love  its  own :  But 
because  ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the 
WORLD,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you.  Rev.  xiv.  3,  4.  These 
are  they  wmch  were  redeemed  from  the  earth, — redeemed 
from  among  men.  John  xvii.  9.  ipray  not  for  the  world,  hut 
for  them  which  thou  heist  given  me.  ver.  14.  /  have  given  them 
iky  word;  and  the  world  hath  hated  them^  because  they  are  not 
id  the  WORLD,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world.  1  Jolm  iii.  13. 
Marvel  not^  my  brethren^  if  the  world  hate  you.  Chap.  iv.  5. 
They  are  of  the  world,  therefore  speak  they  of  the  world,  and 
the  yi¥OULDheareth  them.  Chap.  v.  19.  We  are  of  God^and  the 
whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness.  It  is  evident  that  in  these 
places  by  the  world  is  meant  the  world  of  mankind ;  not  the 
Vol.  ii.  56 
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babitationy  but  the  inhabitants :  For  it  is  the  world  spoken  of  as 
hvmg^  hating,  doing  evil  works,  speaking,  hearing,  &c.    • 

The  same  thing  is  shewn,  when  wickedness  is  often 
spoken  of  as  being  man's  own,  in  contradistinction  from  Virtue 
and  hohness.  So  men's  lusts  are  often  called  their  owif  heart's 
hists,  and  their  practising  wickedness  is  called  walking  in  their 
own  ways,  walking  in  their  own  counsels,  in  the  imagination 
of  their  own  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  their  own  eyes,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  devices,  &c.  These  things  denote  wicked- 
ness to  be  a  quality  belonging  properly  to  the  character  and 
nature  of  mankind  in  their  present  state :  As,  when  Christ 
would  represent  that  lyin^  is  remarkably  the  character  and  the 
very  nature  of  the  devil  m  his  present  state,  he  expresses  it 
thus,  John  viii.  44.  When  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he  speaketh  of  his 
OWN :  For  he  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  it. 

And  that  wickedness  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  men  in 
their  present  state,  may  be  armied  from  those  places  which 
speak  of  mankind  as  being  wicked  in  their  childhood,  or  from 
their  childhood.  So  Prov.  xxii.  15.  Foolishness  is  bound  m  the 
heart  of  a  child  ;  but  the  rod  of  correction  shall  drive  it  far  from 
him.  Nothing  is  more  manifest,  than  that  the  wise  man  in  this 
book  continually  uses  the  word  folly,  or  foolishness,  for  wicked- 
ness ;  and  that  this  is  what  he  means  in  this  place,  the  words 
themselves  explain.  For  the  rod  of  correction  is  proper  to 
drive  away  no  other  foolishness,  but  that  which  is  of  a  moral 
nature.  The  word  rendered  bounds  signifies  (as  observed  in 
PooPs  Synopsis,)  a  close  and  firm  union.  The  same  word  is 
used  in  Chap.  vi.  21.  Bind  them  oontintudly  upon  thine  heari. 
And  Chap.  vii.  3.  Bind  them  twon  thy  fingers,  write  them  upon 
the  table  of  thine  heart.^  The  same  verb  is  used,  1  Sam* 
xviii.  1.  Jne  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit,  or  bound  to  the  sovi 
of  David,  and  Jonathan  loved  him  as  his  own  soul. — But  bow 
comes  wickedness  to  be  so  firmly  bound,  and  strongly  fixed,  in 
the  hearts  of  children,  if  it  be  not  there  naturally  T  They  have 
had  no  time  firmly  to  fix  habits  of  sin,  by  long  custom  in  actual 
wickedness,  as  those  who  have  lived  many  years  in  the  world. 

The  same  thing  is  signified  in  that  noted  place.  Gen.  vitL 
21.  For  the  imagination  ofman^s  heart  is  evi  .  from  his  youth. 
it  alters  not  the  case,  whether  it  be  translated /or  or  though  the 
imaffination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  firom  his  youth,  as  Dr.  T. 
would  have  it.  The  word  translated  youth,  signifi  s  the  whole 
of  the  former  part  of  the  age  of  man,  which  commences  from 
the  be^ning  of  life.  The  word  in  its  derivntion  has  reference 
to  the  buth  or  beginning  of  existence.  It  comes  from  (irj)  a 
word  to  shake  off,  as  a  tree  shakes  off  its  ripe  fiuit,  or  a  plant  its 

*  To  the  like  purpose  is  Chap.  iii.  3^  and  Deat  zi«  IS.  where  Uus  word  usfued 
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seed  ;  the  birth  of  children  being  commonly  represented  by  a 
tree  yielding  fruit,  or  a  plant  yielding  seed.  So  that  the  word 
here  trfinslated  pouth^  comprehends  not  only  what  we  in  English 
most  commonly  call  the  time  of  youth,  but  also  childhood  and 
infancy,  and  is  very  often  used  to  signify  these  latter.^ 

Dr.  T.  says,  (p.  124.  note,)  that  he  "  conceives,  from  the 
youths  is  a  phrase  signifying  the  greatness  or  long  duration  of 
athing.^^    But  if  by  long  duration  he  means  anything  else 
than  what  is  literally  expressed,  viz.  from  the  beginning  of  life, 
he  has  no  reason  to  conceive  so ;  neither  has  what  he  ofiers  so 
much  as  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  his  conception.     There  ia 
no  appearance  in  the  words  of  the  two  or  three  texts  he  men- 
tions, of  their  meaning  any  thing  else  than  what  is  most  literally 
signified.     And  it  is  certain,  that  what  he  suggests  is  not  the 
ordinm-y  import  of  such  a  phrase  among  the  Hebrews ;  but  that 
thereby  is  meant /rom  thebe^inning^  or  the  early  time  oflife^  or 
existence ;  as  may  be  seen  m  the  places  following,  wnere  the 
same  word  in  the  Hebrew  is  used  as  in  the  eiehth  of  Genesis. 
i  Sam.  xii.  2.     /  am  old  and  grey-headed — ami  I  haioe  walked 
before  you  from  my  childhood  until  this  day.     Psal.  Ixxi.  5, 6, 
jtbou  art  my  trust  from  my  youth  :  By  thee  have  I  been  holA 
ea  up  from,  the  womb.      Thou  art  he  that  took  me  of  my  mother^s 
bowels,  (ver.  17,  18.)     O  God^  thou  hast  taught  me  from  my 
youth  ;  and  hitherto  have  I  declared  thy  wondrous  works:  Now 
also^  when  I  am  old  and  grey-headed^  forsake  me  not.     Psal. 
cxxix.  1, 2.  Many  a  time  have  they  afflicted  me  from  my  youth, 
may  Israel  now  say :  Many  a  time  nave  they  afflicted  f^  from 
MY  YOUTH ;  yet  have  they  not  prevailed  against  me.     Isa.  xlvii. 
12.   Stand  now  with  the  multitude  of  thy  sorceries^  wherein  thou 
hast  laboured  from  thy  youth.    (So  also  ver.  15.)  2  Sam. 
xix.  7.     That  will  be  worse  unto  thee,  than  aU  the  evU  that 
befell  thee  from. thy  youth  until  now.  Jer.  iii.  24,  25.     Shame 
hath  devoured  the  labour  of  our  fathers,  from  our  youth. — We 
have  sinned  against  the  Lord  our  God  from  our  youth,  even. 
to  this  day.] 

And  it  is  observed,  that  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  when  it  is  said,  such  a  thing  has  been^om 
youths  or  the  first  part  of  existence,  the  phrase  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  including  that  first  time  of  existence.  So,  Josh.  vi.  2L 
They  utterly  destroyed  all  from  the  young  to  the  old,  (so  in  the 

^  A  word  of  the  same  root  is  aaed  to  signify  a  yowig  chUd^  or  m  UtUe  ekildy  ia 
tlie  Mlowing  places  :1  Sam. i.  34, 35,87.1  lOngsiii.  7.  and  n.  17.  8  Kings  ii  83. 
Job  azziii.  85.  Prov.  zzii.  6.  xziii.  13.  and  xzix.  81  Isai.  z.  19.  n.  6.  and  IzT.  80. 
U08.  xi.  1.  The  same  word  is  used  to  signify  an  infant,  in  Exod.  ii.  6.  and  z.  9. 
Jud.  ziiL  5,  7,  8,  84,  1  Sam.  i.  88.  and  iy.  81. 8  Kings  v.  14.  Isai.  viL  IS.  and  viit.  4. 

f  So  Gen.  zlvi.  34.  Job  xzzi.  IS,  Jer.  zxsii.  30.  and  zlviii.  11.  Ecek.  ir.  14. 
£ech.  xiii.  5. 
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Hebrew)  i.  e.  including  both.     (So  (Jen.  xix.  4.  and  Egtber 
iii.  13.) 

And  Hs  mankind  are  represented  in  scripture  as  being  of 
a  wicked  heart  from  their  youths  so  in  other  places  they  are 
spoken  of  as  being  thus  from  the  womb.  Psal.  Iviii.  3.  The 
wicked  are  estranged  from  the  womb  :  Tliey  go  astray  as  soon 
as  they  be  bom^  speaking  lies.  It  is  observable  that  the  psalm- 
ist mentions  this  as  what  belongs  to  the  wicked,  as  the  sons  of 
MEN :  For,  these  are  the  preceding  words ;  "  Do  ye  judge  ttp- 
rightly^  O  ye  sons  of  men? — Yea^  in  heart  ye  work  wickett- 
ness.^^*  Then  it  follows,  the  wicked  are  estranged  from  thb 
WOMB,  &c.  The  next  verse  is,  their  poison  is  like  the  poison  af 
a  serpent.  Serpents  are  poisonous  as  soon  as  they  come  into 
the  world ;  they  derive  a  poisonous  nature  by  their  generation. 
Dr.  T.  (p.  134, 135.)  says, ''  It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  scriptural 
figurative  way  of  aggravating  wickedness  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  signifying  early  and  settled  habits  of  virtue  on  the  other, 
to  speak  of  it  as  being  from  the  womb.^^  And  as  a  probable 
instance  #f  the  latter,  he  cites  that  in  IsaL  xlix.  1.  The  Lord 
hath  called  me  from  the  womb  ^from  the  bowels  of  my  mother  hath 
he  made  mention  of  my  name.  But  I  apprehend,  that  in  order 
to  seeing  this  to  be  either  evident  or  probable^  a  man  must  have 
eyes  peculiarly  afiected,  I  humbly  couceive  that  such  phrases 
as  that  in  the  49th  of  Isaiah^  of  God^s  calling  the  pro- 
phet ^om  the  womb^  are  evidently  not  of  the  import  which  he 
supposes  :  but  mean  truly  fi>om  the  beginning  of  existence, 
and  are  manifestly  of  like  signification  with  that  which  is  said 
of  the  prophet  Jeremiah^  Jer.  i.  5.  Before  I  formed  thee  in  the 
belly ^  I  knew  thee :  Before  thou  earnest  out  of  the  tvomb^  I  sanc- 
tified thecy  and  ordained  thee  a  prophet  unto  the  nations.  Which 
surely  means  something  else  oesides  a  high  degree  of  virtue  : 
It  plainly  signifies  that  he  was,  from  his  first  existence,  set 
apart  by  God  for  a  prophet.  And  it  would  be  as  unreasonable 
to  understand  it  otherwise,  as  to  suppose  the  angel  meant  any 
other  than  that  Samson  was  set  apart  to  be  a  Nazarite  fi'om  the 
beginning  of  his  life,  when  he  says  to  his  mother.  Behold^  thou 
shmt  conceive  and  bear  ason :  And  now  drink  no  unne  nor  strong 
drinks  4^.  For  the  child  shaU  be  a  Nazarite  to  God^  from  rsm 
WOMB,  to  the  day  of  his  death.  By  these  instances  it  is  plain, 
that  the  phrase,  from  the  womb^  as  the  other, /rom  the  ycmtk, 
as  used  in  scripture,  properly  signifies  fi'om  the  beginning  of 
life. 

Very  remarkable  is  that  place,  Job  xv.  14 — 16.  What  is 
man^  that  be  should  be  clean  ?  And  he  that  is  born  of  a  woman, 
that  he  should  be  righteous  ?    Behold,  he  putteth  no  trust  in 

*  A  phrue  of  the  like  import  with  that  in  Gen.  viiL  21.    The  imagiiMticn,  oiv 
M  it  might  have  been  rendered,  the  operaticn  of  his  heart  is  evil. 
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bis  saints  ;  yea^  the  heanens  are  not  dean  m  his  sifhi  :  How 
much  more  abominable  and  filthy  is  man^  which  cbrinketh  tni- 
quity  like  water  ?  And  no  less  remarkable  is  our  author^s  me- 
thod of  managing  it  The  16th  verse  expresses  an  exceeding 
degree  of  wickedness,  in  as  plain  and  emphatical  terms, 
almost,  as  can  be  invented  ;  every  word  representing  this  in 
the  strongest  manner :  How  much  more  abominable  and  filthy  is 
man,  that  drinketh  iniquity  like  water  ?  I  cannot  now  recollect 
wh^e  we  have  a  sentence  equal  to  it  in  the  whole  bible,  for 
an  emphatical,  lively,  and  strong  representation  of  great  wick- 
edness of  heart.  Any  one  of  the  words,  as  such  words  are 
used  in  scripture,  would  represent  great  wickedness  :  If  it  had 
been  only  said.  How  much  more  abominable  is  man  ?  Or,  How 
much  more  filthy-  is  man  ?  Or,  Man  that  drinketh  iniquity. 
But  all  these  are  accumulated  with  the  addition  of—like 
water^ — ^the  further  to  represent  the  boldness  or  greediness  of 
men  in  wickedness.  Though  iniquity  be  the  most  deadly 
poison,  yet  men  drink  it  as  boldly  as  they  drink  water,  are  as 
familiar  with  it  as  with  their  common  drink,  and  drink  it  with 
like  greediness  as  he  that  is  thirsty  drinks  water.  That  bold- 
ness and  eagerness  in  persecuting  the  saints,  by  which  the 
great  degree  of  the  depravity  of  man^s  heart  often  appears,  is 
thus  represented,  Psal.  xiv.  4.  Hctve  the  workers  of  iniquity  no 
hnowleage  who  eat  up  my  people  as  they  eat  bread  ?  And  the 
greatest  eagerness  of  thirst  is  represented  by  thirsting  as  an 
animal  thirsts  after  water,  PsaL  xlii.  1. 

Now  let  us  see  the  soft,  easy,  li^ht  manner,  in  which  Dr. 
T.  treats  this  place,  (p.  143.)  "  How  much  more  abominable 
and  filthy  is  man^  im  cobiparison  of  the  diyine  purity, 
who  drinketh  iniquity  like  water  ?  who  is  attended  with  so 
many  sensual  appetites  and  so  apt  to  indulge  them.  You  see 
the  argument,  man  in  his  present  weak  and  fleshly  state  can- 
not be  clean  before  God,  Why  so  ?  Because  he  is  conceived 
and  born  in  sin,  by  reason  of  Adam^s  sin  T  No  such  thing. 
But  because,  if  the  purest  creatures  are  not  pure  in  compari- 
son  of  God^  much  less  a  being  subject  to  so  many  infirmities 
as  a  mortal  man.  Which  is  a  demonstration  to  me,  not 
only  that  Job  and  his  friends  did  not  intend  to  establish  the 
doctrine  we  are  now  examining,  but  that  they  were  wholly 
strangers  to  it.^^  Thus  he  endeavours  to  reconcile  this  text 
with  his  doctrine  of  the  perfect  native  innocence  of  mankind  ; 
in  which  we  have  a  notable  specimen  of  his  demonstrations^  as 
well  as  of  that  great  impartiaiitu  and  fairness  in  examining 
and  expounding  the  scripture,  of  which  he  so  often  makes  a 
profession  I 

In  this  place  we  are  not  only  told  how  wicked  man^s  heart 
is,  but  also  how  men  come  by  such  wickedness ;  even  by  be- 
ing of  the  race  of  mankind,  by  ordinary  generation  :  What  i» 
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man  that  he  shatdd  be  dean  ?  and  he  that  i$  bom  of  a  wowum^ 
that  he  should  be  righteous  ?  Our  author  (p.  141, 143.)  repre- 
sents man  being  born  of  a  woman,  as  a  periphrasis  to  signify 
man  ;  and  that  there  is  no  design  in  the  words  to  give  a  rear 
son  why  man  is  not  clean  and  righteous.  But  the  case  is  most 
eTidently  otherwise,  if  we  may  interpret  the  book  of  Job  hf 
itself,  it  is  most  plain  that  man^s  being  born  of  a  woman  is 
given  as  a  reason  of  his  not  being  clean  ;  chapter  xiv.  4.  Who 
can  bring  aclean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  ?  Job  is  speaking  there 
expressly  of  man's  being  born  of  a  woman,  as  appears  in  ver.  1. 
And  here  how  plain  is  it«  that  this  is  given  as  a  reason  of  man^s 
not  being  clean  ?  Concerning  this  Dr.  T.  says.  Thai  this  has  no 
respect  to  any  moral  vncleanness^  but  only  common  frailty ^  4^ 
But  how  evidently  is  this  also  otherwise  ?  when  that  unclean* 
ness  which  a  man  has  by  being  born  of  a  woman,  is  expressly 
explained  of  unrighteousness^  in  the  next  chapter  at  the  14tA 
verse.  What  is  man  that  he  should  be  clean  ?  and  he  that  i$ 
bom  of  a  woman  that  he  should  be  righteous  ?  Also  in  chap. 
XXV.  4.  How  then  can  man  be  justified  with  God?  And  how  can 
he  be  clean  that  is  bom  of  <i  woman  ?  It  is  a  moral  cleanness 
BUdad  is  speaking  of,  which  a  man  needs  in  order  to  his  being 
justified — His  design  is  to  convince  Job  of  his  moral  impwrityy 
and  from  thence  of  God^s  righteousness  in  his  severe  judg^ 
ments  upon  him  ;  and  not  of  iiis  natural  frailty. 

And  without  doubt,  David  has  respect  to  this  way  of 
derived  wickedness  of  heart,,  when  he  says,  Psal.  li.  5.  Be- 
hold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity^  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  con- 
ceive  me.  It  alters  not  the  case  as  to  the  argument  we  are 
upon,  whether  the  word  (^jnom)  conceive  me  signifies  to  cmi- 
ceive^  or  to  nurse;  which  latter  our  author  takes  so  much 
pains  to  prove  :  For  when  he  has  done  all,  he  speaks  of  it  as  a 
just  translation  of  the  words  to  render  them  thus,  /  was  bojuv 
m  iniquity^  and  in  sin  did  m  /  mother  nurse  me.  (p.  135.)  If 
it  is  owned  that  man  is  bom  in  sin^  it  is  not  worth  the  while 
to  dispute,  whether  it  is  expressly  asserted  that  he  is  con- 
ceived in  sin.  But  Dr.  T.  after  his  manner,  insists,  that  such 
expressions  as  being  bom  in  sin^  being  transgressors  from  the 
womb^  and  the  like,  are  only  phrases  ^^tira(tve/y  to  denote 
aggravation,  and  a  high  degree  of  wickedness.  But  the  con- 
trary has  been  aheady  demonstrated,  from  many  plain  scrip- 
ture instances.  Nor  is  one  instance  produced,  in  which  there 
is  any  evidence  that  such  a  phrase  is  used  in  such  a  manner. 
A  poetical  sentence  out  of  ViRoiii's  ^neid  has  here  been  pro- 
duced, and  made  much  of  by  some,  as  parallel  with  this,  in 
what  Dido  says  to  JEneaSy  in  these  lines : 

Nee  tibi  diva  parens,  generis  nee  Dardaonl'aiictor, 
Perfide :  Sod  duris  geouit  te  caatibus  horreiis 
Caucasus,  hjroaiNeque  adm6runt  ubera  tygres. 
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In  which  she  tells  JEneas^  that  pot  a  goddess  was  his  mother, 
nor  Anchises  his  father ;  but  that  he  had  been  brought  forth 
by  a  horrid  rocky  mountain,  and  nursed  at  the  dugs  of  timers, 
to  represent  the  greatness  of  his  cruelty  to  her.  But  how 
unlike  and  unparailel  is  this  ?  Nothing  could  be  more  natural, 
than  for  a  woman  overpowered  with  the  passion  of  love,  and 
distracted  with  raging  jealousy  and  disappointment,  thinking 
herself  treated  with  brutish  perfidy  and  cruelty,  by  a  lover 
whose  highest  fame  had  been  his  being  the  son  of  a  goddess, 
to  aggravate  his  inhumanity  and  hard-heartedness  with  this, 
that  nis  behaviour  was  not  worthy  the  son  of  a  goddess,  nor 
becoming  one  whose  father  was  an  illustrious  prince  :  And  that 
he  acted  more  as  if  he  had  been  brought  forth  by  hard  unre- 
lenting rocks,  and  had  sucked  the  dugs  of  tigers.  But  what 
18  there  in  the  case  of  David  parallel,  or  at  all  in  like  manner 
leading  him  to  speak  of  himself  as  born  in  sin,  in  any  such 
figurative  sense !  He  is  not  speaking  himself,  nor  any  one 
roeakinj;  to  him,  of  any  excellent  and  divine  fiither  and  mo- 
ther, or  whom  he  was  bom :  Nor  is  there  any  appearance  of 
his  aggravating  his  sin,  by  its  being  unworthy  of  his  hiffh  birth. 
There  is  nothmg  else  visible  in  David's  case,  to  lead  him  to 
take  notice  of  his  being  bom  in  Wn,  but  only  his  having  such 
experience  of  the  continuance  and  power  of  indwelling  sin, 
after  so  long  a  time,  and  so  many  and  great  means  to  engage 
him  to  holiness  :  which  shewed  that  sin  was  inbred,  and  in  his 
very  nature. 

Dr.  T.  often  objects  to  these  and  other  texts,  brought  by 
divines  to  prove  original  sin,  that  there  is  no  mention  made  in 
them  of  Adam^  nor  of  his  sin.  He  cries  out.  Here  is  not  the 
least  mention  or  intimation  o/*  Adam,  or  any  ill  ejfects  of  his  sin 
upon  us, — Here  is  not  one  word^  nor  the  least  hint  of  Adam,  or 
any  consequences  of  his  sin,  &c.  &c.*  He  say8,t  "  If  Job  and 
his  fi'iends  had  known  and  believed  the  doctrine  of  a  corrupt 
nature,  derived  from  Adam's  sin  only,  they  ought  in  reason 
and  truth  to  have  ^ven  this  as  the  true  and  only  reason  of  the 
human  imperfection  and  uncleanness  they  mention.''  But 
these  objections  and  exclamations  are  made  no  less  imper- 
nently  than  fi^equently.  It  is  no  more  a  proof  that  corruj^tion 
of  nature  did  not  come  by  Adam's  sin,  because  many  times 
when  it  is  mentioned,  his  sin  is  not  expressly  mentioned  as  the 
cause  of  it ;  than  that  death  did  not  come  by  Adam's  sin,  as 
Dr.  T.  says  it  did.  For  though  death,  as  incident  to  mankind, 
18  mentioned  so  often  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  our 
Saviour  in  his  discourses,  yet  Adam's  sin  is  not  once  expressly 
mentioned,    after   the   three    first  chapters  of  CrenestSy  any 

*TtamB,  64,  96,  97,  98,  109,  108,  112, 118»  ISO,  12S,197,  198,  136,  149. 
14S,  148,  Ifit,  15d,  999.        i  149. 
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where  in  all  the  Old  Testament  or  the  four  Evangelists,  as  the 
occasion  of  it. 

What  christian  has  there  ever  been,  that  believed  the 
moral  corruption  of  human  nature,  who  ever  doubted  that  it 
came  in  the  way  of  which  the  apostle  speaks,  when  he  says, 
^  By  one  mem  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin  V* 
Nor  indeed  have  they  any  more  reason  to  doubt  of  it,  than  to 
doubt  of  the  whole  history  of  our  first  parents,  because  Adam^s 
name  is  so  rarely  mentioned  on  any  occasion  in  scripture,  after 
that  first  account  of  him,  and  Eve^s  never  at  all ;  and  because 
we  have  no  more  any  express  mention  of  the  particular  man- 
ner in  which  mankind  were  first  brought  into  being,  either 
with  respect  to  the  creation  of  Adam  or  Eve.  It  is  sufiicient, 
that  the  abiding,  most  visible  efiects  of  these  things  remam 
in  the  view  of  mankind  in  all  a^es,  and  are  often  spoken  of 
in  scripture ;  aud  that  the  particular  manner  of  their  being  in- 
troduced is  once  plainly  set  forth  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Bible,  in  that  history  which  gives  us  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  all  things.  And  doubtless  it  was  expected  by  the  great  au- 
thor of  the  bible,  that  the  account  in  the  three  first  chapters 
of  Genesis  should  be  taken  as  a  plain  account  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  both  natural  and  moral  evil  into  the  world.  The  histo- 
ry of  Adam^s  sin,  with  its  circumstances,  God^s  threatening, 
the  sentence  pronounced  upon  him  after  his  transgression  ami 
the  immediate  consequences,  consisting  in  so  vast  an  alteraticm 
in  his  state — and  the  state  of  the  world,  with  respect  to  all  his 
posterity — most  directly  and  sufficiently  lead  us  to  understand 
the  rise  of  calamity,  sin  and  death,  in  this  sinful,  miserable 
world. 

It  is  fit  we  all  should  know,  that  it  does  not  become  us  to 
tell  the  Most  High,  how  often  he  shall  particularly  explain  and 
give  the  reason  of  any  doctrine  which  he  teaches,  in  order  to 
our  believing  what  he  says.     If  he  has  at  all  given  us  evidence 
that  it  is  a  doctrine  agreeable  to  hb  mind,  it  becomes  us  to  re- 
ceive it  with  full  credit  and  submission  ;  and  not  sullenly  to  re- 
ject it,  because  our  notions  and  humours  are  not  suited  in  the 
manner,  and  number  of  times,  of  his  particularly  explaining  it. 
How  often  is  pardon  of  sins  promised  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
repenting  and  returning  sinners  ?     How  many  hundred  times  n 
God's  special  favour  there  promised  to  the  sincerely  righteous, 
without  any  express  mention  of  these  benefits  being  through 
Christ  ?    Would  it  therefore  become  us  to  say,  that  inasmudi 
as  our  dependence  on  Christ  for  these  benefits  is  a  doctrine, 
which,  if  true,  is  of  such  importance,  God  ought  expressly  to 
have  mentioned  Christ's  merits  as  the  reason  and  ground  of 
the  benefits,  if  he  knew  they  were  the  ground  of  them ;  and 
should  have  plainly  declared  it  sooner,  and  more  fi^uently,  if 
ever  he  expected  we  should  believe  him  when  he  did  tell  us  ef 
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it  ? — How  oft  is  vengeance  and  misery  threatened  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  wicked,  without  any  clear  and  express  signi- 
fication of  anv  such  thing  intended,  as  that  everlasting  fire, 
where  there  iTwaiJing  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  in  another  world, 
which  Christ  so  often  speaks  of  as  the  punishment  appointed 
for  all  the  wicked  ?  Would  it  now  become  a  christian  to  object 
and  say,  that  if  God  really  meant  any  such  thin^,  he  ought  in 
reason  and  truth  to  have  declared  it  plainly  and  mlly ;  and  not 
to  have  been  so  silent  about  a  matter  of  such  vast  importance 
to  all  mankind,  for  four  thousand  years  together? 


CHAP.  HI. 

Observations  on  various  other  Places  of  Scripture,  principally  of 
the  New  Testament,  proving  the  JJoctrine  of  Originm  Sin, 

SECT.  I. 

Observations  on  John  iii.  6.  in  Connection  with  some  other  Pms- 
sages  in  the  New  Testament, 

Those  words  of  Christ,  giving  a  reason  to  Nicodemus, 
why  we  must  be  born  again,  John  iii.  6.  That  which  is  bom  of 
the  fleshy  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  bom  of  the  spirit  is  spirit, 
have  not  without  good  reason  been  produced  by  divines,  as 
a  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin :  supposmg  that  by 
Jiesh  here  is  meant  the  human  nature  in  a  debased  and  corrupt 
9tate.  Yet  Dr.  T.  (p.  144.)  thus  explains  these  words,  ^^  that 
which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  fleshy  that  which  is  bom  by  na- 
tural descent  and  propagation,  is  a  man  consisting  of  body  and 
soul,  or  the  mere  constitution  and  powers  of  a  mem  in  their 
natural  state.^^  But  the  constant  use  of  these  terms, ^e^A  and 
spirit,  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  when  thus  set 
in  opposition,  and  the  latter  said  to  be  produced  by  the  spirit 
of  God,  as  here — and  when  expressive  of  the  same  thing 
which  Christ  is  here  speaking  of  to  Nicodemus,  viz.  the  requi- 
site qualifications  to  salvation — will  fiiUy  vindicate  the  sense 
of  our  divines.  Thus  in  the  7th  and  8th  chapters  of  Romans^ 
where  these  ierma  flesh  and  spirit,  {<fag^  and  «rveu|*a  are'abundant- . 
ly  repeated,  and  set  in  opposition,  as  here.  So  chap.  vii.  14. 
The  law  is  (^vswfMcnx®*)  spiritual,  but  I  am  (tfapxix®-)  carnal,  sold 
■under  sin.  He  cannot  only  mean,  ^  I  am  a  num  consisting  of 
body  and  soul,  and  having  tt^e  powers  of  a  manJ*  Ver.  18.  I 
know  that  in  me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing. 
He  does  not  mean  to  condemn  his  fi-ame,  as  consisting  of  body 
VoT.,  II.  57 
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emd  $(ml ;  and  to  assert,  that  in  his  hmm  constittaion,  with  the 
powers  of  a  num^  dwells  no  good  thing.     And  when  be  says  in 
the  la  t  verse  of  the  chapter,  with  the  min  /,  I  myself  serte  thS 
law  of  Godi  but  with  the  flbsh^  the  law  of  sin ;  he  cannot  mean, 
*  /  myself  serve  the  law  of  God;  but  with  my  innocent  human 
constitutum^  as  hax)ing  the  powers  of  a  man^  I  serve  the  law  of 
•m.*    And  when  he  says  m  the  next  words,  the  beginning  of 
the  8th  chapter,  there  is  no  condcmttation  to  them^^-^hat  walk 
noiafier  the  TVESB,  but  after  the  spirit;  andver.4.  Therighte* 
ousness  of  the  law  isfuljiued  in  tw,  who  walk  not  after  the  fi^esh  ; 
he  cannot  mean,  *•  there  is  no  condemnation  to  them  that  walk 
not  according  to  the  powers  of  a  man^'*  &c.  And  when  he  says^ 
.(ver.  5.  and  6.)     They  that  are  after  the  flesh,  do  mind  the 
things  of  the  flesh  :  and  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death  ;  he  does 
not  liitend,  *  they  that  are  according  to  the  human  constitutUrtk, 
and  the  powers  qf  a  mani  do  mind  the  things  of  the  hunum  con- 
stitution  and  powers;  and  to  mind  these  is  death/    And  when 
he  says,  (ver.  7.  and  8.)    The  carnal  (or  fleshlv)  mind  is  mmUty 
against  God^  and  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God^  neither  indeed 
can  be:  so  that  they  that  are  in  the  flesh,  cannot  please  God; 
he  caniiot  mean^  that  to  mind  the  things  which  are  agreeable 
to  *  the  powers  and  constitution  qf  a  mani"*  who  as  our  author 
says,  is  constituted  or  made  right,  is  enmity  against  God ;  and 
that  a  mind  which  is  agreeable  to  this  right  human  constitution^ 
as  God  hath  made  it,  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  nor  in* 
deed  can  be ;  and  that  they  who  are  according  to  such  a  consti* 
tution  cannot  please  God.'  And  when  it  it  is  said,  (ver.  0.)  Ye  are 
notintheJleshybutinthespirit^theanostlecanuoimeiLn^^jeurenoi 
in  the  human  nature^  as  constituted  of  body  and  soul^  and  with  the 
powersof  a  man.'^  It  is  most  manifest,  that  by  the  flesh  here  the 
apostle  nieans  a  nature  that  is  corrupt^  of  an  evil  tendency,  and 
duectly  opposite  to  the  law  and  holy  nature  of  God ;  so  that  to 
walk  according  to  it,  and  to  have  a  mind  so  conformed,  is  to 
be  an  utter  enemy  to  G<xi  and  his  law ;  in  a  state  of  perfect 
inconsistence  with  subjection  to  God)  and  of  being  pleasing  to 
him  ;  and  in  a  sure  and  infallible  tendency  to  death  and  utter 
destruction.    And  it  is  plain,  that  here  by  walking  ^er^  ot 
iLCcording  to  the  fleshy  is  meant  the  same  thing  as  walaing  ac- 
cording to  a  corrupt  and  sinful  nature ;  and  to  walk  according 
to  the  «ptr»r,  is  to  walk  according  to  a  holy  and  divine  nature 
or  principle  (    And  to  be  camalhf  ^ind^^  is  the  same  as  beinff 
viciously  and  corruptly  minded ;  and  to  be  spiriiuaUy  miiide^ 
IS  to  t>e  of  a  virtuous  and  holy  disposition. 

When  Christ  says,  John  iii.  o*  TJua  which  is  bam  qf  Ae 
FLEstt  is  flesh,  he  represents  the^^A  not  merely  as  aqualitfi 
for  it  would  be  incongruous  to  speak  of  a  quality  as  a  thing  bonL 
Therefore  man,  as  in  bi^  whole  nature  corrupt^  is  caUed  flesh  ; , 
which  is  agreeable  to  other  scripture  representations,  where 
he  corrupt  nature  is  called  the  old  man^  the  body  of  sin^  and 
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the  body  of  death.  Agreeable  to  this  are  those  representations 
in  the  7th  and  8th  chapters  of  Homans»  There^  flesh  is  figura- 
tively represented  as  a  person,  according  to  the  apostle^f 
manner.  This  is  observed  by  Mr.  Locke,  and  after  him  bv 
Dr.  T.  who  takes  notice  that  the  apostle,  in  the  6th  and  7ta 
of  Romania  represents  sin  as  a  person ;  and  that  he  figuratively 
distinguicdies  in  himself  two  persons,  speaking  of  flesh  as  his 
person.  For  I  know  thai  in  mb,  that  is  in  my  flbsh,  dwelleth 
no  good  thing.  And  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  8th  chap- 
ter  he  still  continues  this  representation,  speaking  of  the  flesh 
as  $,  person.  Accordingly,  in  the  6th  and  7th  verses,  he  speaks 
^t  the  mind  of  the  fleshy  (9J«viif*a  tfafx®*,)  and  of  the  mind  of  the 
9pirit^  (^f«vi|fAa  irvgwfMw^,)  as  if  the  flesh  and  spirit  were  two 
opposite  persons,  each  having  a  mind  contrary  to  that  of  the 
other.  I>r.  T.  interprets  this  mind  of  the  fleshy  and  mimd  of 
the  spirit^  as  though  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  were  the  different 
obfectSy  about  which  the  mind  is  conversant.  But  this  is  plain- 
ly beside  the  apostle's  meaning ;  who  speaks  of  the  flesh  and 
apirit  as  the  subjects  in  which  the  mind  is;  and  in  a  sense  the 
agents,  but  not  the  objects  about  which  it  acts.  We  have  the 
same  phrase  a^ain,  ver.  27.  Zfe  tluU  searcheth  the  hearts^ 
knoweth  what  is  the  mind  of  thb  spirit,  {pfov^yM  -stvsviLar^,) 
The  mind  of  the  spiritual  nature  in  the  saints  is  the  same  with 
jthe  mind  of  the  spirit  of  God  himself,  who  imparts  and  acr 
taates  that  spiritual  nature ;  and  here  the  spirit  is  the  subject 
and  agent,  out  not  the  object  The  same  apostle,  in  a  similar 
manner,  uses  the  word,  {vH,)mind.  Col.  iu  18.  Vainly  puffed 
npby  his  FLB8H¥  MIND,  (cMTo  nt  vo(^  ry\£  (Tapx^*  «urK,)  by  the  mind 
(rf  Jus  flesh.  And  this  agent  so  often  called  fleshy  tq)resented 
by  the  apostle  as  altogether  evil,  without  ^y  ^ood  thing 
dwelling  in  it,  or  belonging  to  it — ^yea  perfectly  eontf  ary  to 
<irod  and  his  law,  and  tending  only  to  death  and  ruin,  ood  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  sptrit-^is  what  Christ  speaks  of  to  Nt- 
jcodemus  as  born  m  the  first  birth,  and  furnishing  a  I'eason 
why  there  is  a  necessity  of  a  new  birth,  in  prder  to  a  better  prpr 
dttction. 

One  thing  is  particularly  observable  in  that  disoours^  of 
tkke  aposUe-^in  which  he  so  often  uses  the  term  fleshy  as  9|)f>Or 
site  to  spirit-^ib^t  he  expressly  calls  it  sinful  fleshy  Rom^  vm;  3. 
It  is  manifest,  that  by  sinful  flesh  he  means  the  same  thing  with 
that  flesh  spoken  of  in  aU  the  context :  And  that  when  k  is  said^ 
Christ  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  fleshy  the  exoressioni^ 
^uipollent  with  those  that  speak  of  Christ  as  mooe  sin,  ai^4 
made  a  curse  for  u$^ 

Flesh  and  spirit  are  opposed  to  one  another  in  GaU  v.  i$ 
ihe  same  manner  as  in  the  qith  of  Romans.  And  diere  assur 
ledly,  by  fleeh  cannot  be  meant  only  the  human  nature  of  body 
.qnasovi  or  the  mere  constitution  and  powers  of  a  man^  as  in  itft 
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natural  state,  innocent  and  right.  In  the  16th  ver.  the  Apostle 
says,  Wcdk  in  the  spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the 
FLESH :  the  flesh  is  something  of  an  evil  inclination,  desire,  or 
hist.  But  this  is  more  strongly  signified  in  the  next  words; 
For  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit  and  the  spirit  ttgainst 
the  FLESH ;  and  these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other.  What 
could  have  been  said  more  plainly,  to  shew  that  what  the  apostle 
means  by  flesh j  is  something  very  evil  in  its  nature,  and  an 
irreconcilable  enemy  to  all  goodness  ?  And  it  may  be  observed 
that  in  these  worcb  and  those  that  follow,  the  apostle  still 
figurativery  represents  the  flesh  as  a  person  or  agent,  desiring, 
acting,  having  lusts,  and  performing  works.  And  by  works  of 
the  fleshy  and  fruits  of  the  spirit^  which  are  opposed  to  each 
other,  (fVom  ver.  19,  to  the  end)  are  plainly  meant  the  same  as 
works  of  a  sinful  nature,  and  fruits  of  a  holy  renewed  nature. 
"  Now  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest,  which  are  these : 
Adultery,  fornication,  uncleanness,  lasciviousness,  idolatry,  witch- 
craft, hatred,  variance,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  &c.-But 
the  fruit  of  the  spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentle- 
ness, goodness,*^  &c.  The  apostle  bv^esAdoesnot  mean  anything 
that  is  innocent  and  good  in  itself,  which  only  needs  to  be  re- 
strained and  kept  in  proper  bounds  ;  but  something  altogether 
evil,  which  is  to  be  destroyed.  1  Cor.  v.  5.  To  deliver  such  an 
one  to  satan^  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh.  We  must 
have  no  merty  on  it  /  we  cannot  be  too  cruel  to  it ;  it  must  ev«i 
he  crucified.  Gal  v.  24.  They  that  are  ChrisVs  have  cuvcifieu 
the  FLESH  unth  the  (xfections  and  lusts. 

The  apostle  John — the  same  apostle  that  writes  the  account 
of  what  Christ  said  to  Nicodemus — by  the  spirit  means  the 
same  thing  as  a  new,  divine,  and  holy  nature,  exerting  itself  m  a 
principle  of  divine  love,  which  is  the  sum  of  aH  christian  holi- 
ness.  1  John  iii.  23, 24.  "  And  that  we  should  love  one  another, 
as  he  gave  us  commandment ;  and  he  that  keepeth  tus  com* 
mandments  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  him :  And  hereby  we 
know  that  he  abideth  in  us,  by  the  spirit  that  he  hath  given  us. 
Chap.  iv.  12,  13.  If  we  love  one  jinother,  God  dwelleth  in  us, 
and  his  love  is  perfected  in  us  :  Hereby  know  we  that  we  dwell 
in  him,  because  he  hath  given  us  of  his  spirit^*'*  The  spiritual 
principle  in  us  being  as  it  were  a  communication  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  to  us. 

And  as  by  (txveuixa)  spirit,  is  meant  a  holy  nature,  so  by  the 
epithet  (^veufAanx®-)  spintufd^  is  meant  the  same  as  truly  virtu- 
ous and  holy,  Gal.  vi.  1.  "Ye  that  are  spiritual^  restore  such  an 
one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness."  The  apostle  refers  to  what  be 
had  just  said  at  the  end  of  the  foregoing  chapter,  where  he  had 
mentioned  meekness  as  a  fruit  of  the  spirit.  And  so  by  carnal 
Of  fleshly  y  ((fapcix^)  is  meant  the  same  as  sinful.  Rom.  vii  14* 
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"  The  law  is  spiritual^  (i.  e.  holy)  but  I  am  carnal^  sold  under 

si"'" 

And  it  is  evident  that  by  fleshy  as  the  word  is  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  opposed  to  spirit^  when  speaking  of  the 
qualifications  for  eternal  salvation,  is  meant — not  only  what  is 
now  vulgarly  called  the  sins  of  the  fleshy  consisting  in  inordinate 
appetites  of  the  body,  and  their  indulgence ;  but — ^the  wholo 
body  of  sin,  implying  those  lusts  that  are  most  subtle,  and 
farthest  from  any  relation  to  the  body ;  such  asx  pride,  malice, 
envy,  &c.  When  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  enumerated.  Gal. 
V.  19^21.  they  are  vices  of  the  latter  kind  chiefly  that  are 
mentioned ;  idolatry^  witchcraft^  hatred^  variance^  emulations^ 
wraihy  strife,  seditionsy  heresies,  envyings.  So,  pride  of  heart  is 
the  effect  or  operation  of  theJf^^A.  Col.  ii.  18.  Vainly  puffed 
up  by  his  fleshly  mind :  In  the  Greek,  (as  before  observed)  by 
the  mind  of  the  flesh.  So,  pride,  envying^  strife,  and  division, 
are  spoken  of  as  works  of  the  flesh,  1  (Jor.  iii.  3,  4.  "  For  ye  are 
yet  carnal  (tfofeixoi,  fleshly.)  For  whereas  there  is  envying,  and 
strife,  and  division,  are  ye  not  carnal,  and  walk  as  men  ?  For 
while  one  satth,  I  am  of  Paul,  and  another,  I  am  of  Apollos,  are 
ye  not  carnal  V  Such  kind  of  lusts  do  not  depend  on  the  body, 
or  external  senses ;  for  the  devil  himself  has  them  in  the  highest 
degree,  who  has  not,  nor  ever  had,  any  body  or  external  senses 
to  gratify. 

Here,  if  it  should  be  inquired,  how  corruption  or  depravity 
in  general,  or  the  nature  of  man  as  corrupt  and  sinfiil,  came  to 
be  called  ^6«A ;  and  not  only  that  corruption  which  consists  in 
inordinate  bodily  appetites  ?  I  think  what  the  apostle  says  in 
the  last  cited  place.  Are  ye  not  carnal,  and  walk  as  bcbn? 
leads  us  to  the  true  reason.  It  is  because  ft  corrupt  and  sinful 
nature  is  what  properly  belongs  to  mankind,  or  the  race  of 
Adam,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  as  they  are  by  nature. 
The  word  flesh  is  often  used  in  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament to  si^ify  mankind  in  their  present  state.  To  enumer^ 
ate  all  the  places  would  be  very  tedious :  I  shall  therefore  only 
mention  a  few  in  the  New  Testament  Matt.  xxiv.  22.  "  Ex* 
cept  those  days  should  be  shortened,  no  flesh  should  be  saved.^^ 
Luke  iii.  6.  "  All  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God.^'  John 
xvii.  2i  "  Thou  hast  ^iven  him  power  over  all  flesh.*  Man^s 
nature,  being  left  to  itself,  forsaken  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  it 
was  when  man  fell,  and  consequentlji:^  forsaken  of  divine  and 
holy  principles,  of  itself  became  exceeding  corrupt,  utterly  de- 
praved and  ruined :  And  so  the  yfOxA flesh,  which  si^ifies  man^ 
'  eame  to  be  used  to  signify  man  as  he  is  in  himself,  m  his  natu* 
ral  state,  debased,  corrupt,  and  ruined.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
word  spirit  came  to  be  used  to  signify  a  divine  apd  holy  prin« 

♦  See  also  Actsii.  17.  Rom.  iii.  20.  1  Cor.  i.  29.  Galii.  16. 
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dple,  or  new  nature ;  because  that  is  not  of  man  ^  but  of  Ood^ 
by  the  indwelling  and  vital  influence  of  his  spirii.  And  thus  to 
be  corrupt^  and  to  be  carnal^  ox  fleshly^  and  to  walk  as  men^  are 
the  same  thing.  And  so  in  other  parts  of  scripture^  to  eaoow 
the  things  that  be  ofman^  and  to  savour  things  which  Ore  corrufii^ 
are  the  same ;  and  sons  of  men^  and  wicked  men^  also  are  the 
same,  as  observed  before.  And  on  the  other  hand,  to  saoour 
the  things  that  be  ofGod^  and  to  receit>€  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  Godj  are  phrases  that  signify  as  much  as  relishing  and  em- 
bracing true  holiness  or  divine  virtue. 

All  these  things  confirm  what  we  have  supposed  to  be 
Christ^s  meaping  in  saying,  ^'  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh,  is 
flesh ;  and  that  which  is  t^irn  of  the  ^irit,  is  spirit*^  Uis  speech 
implies,  that  what  is  born  in  the  first  bkth  of  man,  is  notfaiiY 
but  man  as  he  is  of  himself  without  any  thinff  divine  in  him ; 
depraved,  debased,  sinful,  ruined  man,  utterly  unfit  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  incapable  of  the  spiritoal  di- 
vine happiness  of  that  kingdom.  But  that  which  is  boni  io 
the  new  birth,  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  a  spiritual  priaciirfe,  a 
holy  and  divine  nature,  meet  for  the  heavenly  kingdom.  It  is 
no  small  confirmation  of  this  being  the  true  meaning,  thai  the 
words  understood  in  this  sense  contain  the  proper  and  tr«e  rea- 
son, why  a  man  must  be  bom  again,  in  order  to  enter  into  tkA 
kingdom  of  God ;  the  reason  ^iven  every  where  in  other  parts 
of  scripture  for  the  necessity  of  a  renovation,'  a  change  of  mind, 
a  new  heart,  &c.  in  order  to  salvation-:  To  give  a  reason  of 
which  to  NicodemuSi  is  plainly  Cbrist^s  design  in  the  words  wtuch 
have  been  insisted  on.-^^ — Before  I  proceed,  I  would  observe 
one  thing  as  a  corollary  from  what  has  been  said. 

Corol.  If  by  flesh  and  spirit,  when  spoken  of  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  opposed  to  each  other  in  discowses  on  $b» 
necessary   qualification  for  salvation,  we  are  to  understand 
what  has  been  now  supposed,  it  will  not  only  follow,  that  men 
by  nature  are  corrupt,  but  vihoUy  corrupt^  without  any  good 
filing.    If  by  flesh  is  meant  man^9  nature,  as  he  receives  it  JA 
fais  first  birth,  then  therein  dweUeth  no  good  thing ;  as  sq^ieais 
by  Rom.  vii.  18.    It  is  wholly  opposite  to  <jrod,  and  to  mifaysc- 
tion  to  his  law,  as  appears  by  Rom.  viiL  7,  6.    it  is  direct^ 
contrary  to  true  holiness,  apd  whoHy  opposes  it,  as  appears  by 
Gal  v^  17.     So  long  as  men  are  in  their  natural  staAei*  they  wl 
only  have  no  good  thing,  but  it  is  imposi^e  they  shooM  hstve 
or  do  anj  good  thing ;  as  appears  by  Rom.  viii  8.    Tkere  is 
nothing  m  their  nature,  as  they  have  it  by  the  first  im^ 
whence  should  arise  any  true  subjection  to  <jrod ;  as  af>peais^ 
by  Rom.  viii.  7.  If  there  were  any  thi^g  tjruly  good  in  Ibe^baift, ' 
or  in  mm's  natwrej  or  natural  dbpo»tioo,  under  a  moral  view^ 
ihen  it  should  only  be  amended  ;  but  the  scripture  represents 
as  though  we  were  to  be  enemies  to  it,  and  were  to  seejk  oo- 
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thing  short  of  its  entire  destruction,  as  before  obsenred.  And 
dsewhere  the  £y>08tle  directs  not  to  the  amending  of  the  old 
man^  but  putting  it  off^  and  putting  on  the  new  man :  and  seeks 
Hot  to  have  the  body  of  death  made  better,  but  to  be  delivered 
from  it ;  and  says,  that  if  any  man  be  in  Christy  he  is  a  new 
creature  (which  doubtless  means  the  same  as  a  man  new  6om,) 
M  things  are  (not  amended  but)  passed  away^  and  all  things 
are  bee^ne  new. 

But  this  will  be  further  evident,  if  we  particularly  consi- 
der the  aposde^s  discourse  in  1  Cor.  the  latter  part  of  the  se- 
cond chapter  and  the  beginning  of  the  third.  There  the 
apostle  speaks  of  the  natural  man  and  the  spiritual  man : 
where  natural  and  spiritual  are  opposed  just  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  camai  and  spnittud  often  are.  In  chap.  ii.  14, 15.  he 
bays,  ^  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  spirit  of 
Qod :  For  diey  are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither  can  he  know 
them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned.  But  he  that  is 
spiritual  jodgeth  all  thinp.^^  And  not  only  does  the  apostle 
here  oppose  natruai  Bud  spiritual^  just  as  he  elsewhere  does 
eamdl  Mid  spirittud^  but  his  following  discourse  evidently 
shews  that  he  means  the  very  same  distinction,  the  same  two 
distinct  and  opposite  things.  For  immediately  on  his  thus 
speaking  of  the  difference  b^wen  the  natural  and  the  spiritual 
man  be  says,  ^  And  1,  brethren,  could  not  speak  unto  you  as 
unto  spiritual^  but  as  unto  camal,^^  Referring  manifestly  to 
what  he  had  been  saying  in  the  immediately  preceding  discourse, 
about  spiriiual  and  natural  tnen^  and  evidently  using  the  word 
carnal  as  i^nonymous  with  natural.  By  which  it  is  put  out  of 
all  reasonable  dispute^  that  the  apostle  by  natural  men  means 
the  same  as  men  in  that  carnal^  sinful  state,  that  they  are  in  by 
their  first  birth;— notwithstanding  all  the  glosses  and  criticisms^ 
by  which  modern  writers  have  endeavoured  to  palm  upon  us 
another  sense  of  this  phrase ;  and  so  to  deprive  us  of  the  clear 
instruction  the  apostle  gives  in  that  14th  verse,  concerning  the 
sinful  miserable  state  of  man  by  nature.  Dr.  T.  says,  by 
-iAfxtii&^i  is  meant  the  ammal  man^  the  man  who  maketh  sense 
and  appetite  the  law  of  his  action.  If  he  aims  to  limit  the 
meaning  of  the  word  to  external  sense  and  bodily  appetite, 
his  meaning  is  certainly  not  the  apostle^s.  For  the  apostle  in 
his  sense  mcludes  the  more  spiritual  vices  of  envy,  strife. 
Sic  as  appears  by  the  four  first  verses  of  the  next  chapter ; 
where,  as  1  have  observed,  he  substitutes  the  word  carnal  in 
the  place  of  ^^^(x^.  So  the  apostle  Jude  uses  the  word  in  like 
manner,  opposing  it  to  spiritual^  or  having  the  spirit^  ver.  19* 
^  These  are  they  that  separate  themselves,  sensual,  (^l^ux^)  ^^^ 
haniag  the  spirit.^'^  The  vices  he  had  been  ju^  speaking  of^ 
were  chiefly  of  the  more  spiritual  kind.  ver.  16.  *^  These  are 
nuinnurers,  complainers,  walking  afler  their  own  lusts ;  and  their 
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mouth  speaking  great  swelling  words,  having  men^s  persons  in 
admiration,  because  of  advantage.^^  The  vices  mentioned  are 
much  of  the  same  kind  with  those  of  the  Corinthians^  for 
which  he  calls  them  carnal^  envy^  strife^  divisions^  saying,  / 
am  of  Paulj  and  /  of  ApcMos;  and  I>einff  puffed  up  for  one 
against  another.  We  have  the  same  word  again,  Jam.  iiL  14, 
15.  "  If  ye  have  bitter  envying  and  strife,  glory  not,  and  lie 
not  against  the  truth :  This  wisdom  descendeth  not  from  above, 
but  is  earthly,  sensual^  (4'^"'*')  ^^^  devilish  ;"  where  also  the 
vices  the  apostle  speaks  of  are  of  the  more  spiritual  kind. 

So  that  on  the  whole,  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  under- 
stand the  apostle,  when  he  speaks  of  the -na<t/raZ  man,  in  1  Cor. 
ii.  14.  as  meaning  man  in  his  native  corrupt  state.  And  his 
words  represent  lum  as  totally  corrupt,  wholly  a  stranger  and 
enemy  to  true  virtue  or  holiness,  and  things  appertaining  to  it, 
which  it  appears  are  commonly  intended  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment by  things  spiritual^  and  are  doubtless  here  meant  by 
things  of  the  spirit  of  God.  These  words  also  represent,  that 
it  is  impossible  man  should  be  otherwise,  while  in  his  natural 
state.  The  expressions  are  very  strong:  The  natural  man 
receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  spirit  of  God^  is  not  susceptible 
of  things  of  that  kind,  neither  can  he  know  them^  can  have  no 
true  sense  or  relish  of  them,  or  notion  of  their  real  nature  and 
true  excellency ;  because  they  are  spirituaUy  discerned  ;  they 
are  not  discerned  by  means  of  any  principle  in  nature,  but  alto- 
gether by  a  principle  that  is  divine,  something  introduced  by 
the  grace  of  God^s  holy  spirit,  which  is  above  all  that  is  natu- 
ral. The  words  are  in  a  considerable  degree  parallel  with 
those  of  our  Saviour,  John  xiv.  16,  17.  '^  He  shall  give  you  the 
spirit  of  truth,  whom  the  world  cannot  receive,  because  it  seeth 
him  not,  neither  knoweth  him  :  But  ye  know  him ;  for  he  dwell- 
eth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you.^^ 


SECT.  II. 
Observations  on  Rom.  iii.  9 — 24. 

If  the  scriptures  represent  all  mankind  as  wicked  in  their 
first  state,  before  they  are  made  partakers  of  the  benefits  of 
Christ's  redemption,  then  they  are  wicked  by  nature :  For 
doubtless  men^s^r^^  state  is  their  native  state,  or  that  in  which 
they  come  into  the  world.  But  the  scriptures  do  thus  represent 
all  mankind. 

Before  I  mention  particular  texts  to  this]'purpk>se,  I  would 
observe  that  it  alters  not  the  case  as  to  the  ar^ment  in  hand, 
whether  we  suppose  these  texts  speak  directly  of  infants,  or 
only  of  such  as  understand  something  of  their  duty  and  state. 
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For  if  all  mankind^  as  soon  as  ever  they  are  capable  of  reflect- 
ing, and  knowing  their  own  moral  state,  find  themselves  wicked, 
this  proves  that  they  are  wicked  by  nature  ;  either  born  so,  ov 
born  with  an  infallible  disposition  to  be  wicked  as  soon  as  pos- 
.  sible,  if  there  be  any  difierence  between  these ;  and  either  of 
them  will  prove  men  to  be  born  exceedingly  depraved.  I  have 
before  proved,  that  a  native  propensity  to  sin  certainly  follows 
from  mny  things  said  of  mankind  in  the  scripture;  but 
what  I  intend  now,  is  to  prove  by  direct  scripture-testimony, 
that  all  mankind,  in  their  first  state,  are  really  of  a  wicked 
character. 

To  this  purpose,  exceeding  full,  express,  and  abundant  is 
that  passage  of  the  apostle,  in  Rom.  iii.  9 — 2i.  which  I  shall  set 
down  at  large,  distinguishing  the  universal  terms  which  are 
here  so  often  repeated,  by  a  distinct  character.  The  apostle 
having  in  the  first  chapter  (yet.  16, 17.;  laid  down  his  proposi- 
tion, Uiat  none  can  be  saved  in  any  other  wa^  than  through  th^ 
righteousness  of  God,  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  he4>roceeds  to 
prove  this  point,  by  shewing  particularly  that  all  are  in  them- 
selves wi<»ed,  and  without  any  righteousness  of  their  own. 
First,  he  insists  on  the  wickedness  of  the  Gentiles^  in  the  first 
chapter ;  next,  on  the  wickedness  of  the  Jews^  in  the  second 
chapter.  And  then,  in  this  place,  he  comes  to  sum  up  the 
matter,  and  draw  the  conclusion  in  the  words  following: 
"  What  then,  are  we  better  than  they  ?  No,  in  no  wise ;  for 
we  have  before  proved  both  Jews  and  Gentiles^  that  they  are 
ALL  under  sin :  As  it  is  written,  there  is  none  righteous,  no, 
NOT  onb;  there  is  none  that  understandeth ;  there  is  nonc 
that  seeketh  after  God ;  they  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way ; 
they  are  together  become  unprofitable ;  there  is  none  that 
doeth  good,  no,  not  one.  Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre ; 
with  their  tongues  they  have  used  deceit ;  the  poison  of  asps 
is  under  their  Tips ;  whose  mouth  is  ftill  of  cursing  and  bitter- 
ness ;  their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood  ;  destruction  and  misery 
are  in  their  ways,  and  the  way  of  peace  they  have  not  known  5 
there  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes.  Now  we  know,  that 
whatsoever  things  the  law  saith,  it  sayeth  to  them  that  are 
under  the  law,  £at  j$vbrt  mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  all 
THE  WORLD  may  become  guilty  before  God.  Therefore  by 
the  deeds  of  the  law,  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his 
sight ;  for  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin,  But  now  the 
righteousness  of  God  without  the  law,  is  manifest,  being  wit- 
nessed by  the  law  and  the  prophets ;  even  the  righteousness  * 
of  Crod,  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  unto  all,  and  upon 
ALL  them  that  believe ;  for  there  is  no  diffbrbnce.  For  all 
have  siim^,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God.  Bein^  jufr* 
tified  freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  which  is  in 
Jesos  Christ." 
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Here  the  thing  which  I  would  prove,  viz,  that  mankind  in 
their  first  state,  before  they  are  interested  in  the  benefits  of 
Christ's  redemption,  are  miiversally  wicked,  is  declared  with 
the  utmost  possible  fiilness  and  precision.  So  that  if  here  this 
matter  be  not  set  forth  plainly,  expressly,  and  folly,  it  must  be 
because  no  words  can  do  it,  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  lan- 
guage, or  any  manner  of  terms  and  phrases,  however  contrived 
and  heaped  up  one  upon  another,  "^eterminately  to  signify  any 
such  thing. 

Dr.  T.  to  take  off  the  force  of  the  whole,  would  have  us 
to  understand,  (p.  104 — 107.)  that  these  passages  quoted  Srom 
the  Psalms,  and  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  do  not 
speak  of  oH  tnankindy  nor  of  all  the  Jewi;  but  only  of  them  of 
whom  they  were  true.  He  observes,  there  were  many  that  were 
innocent  and  righteous ;  though  there  were  also  many,  a  strong 
party,  that  were  wicked,  corrupt,  &c.  of  whom  these  texts  were 
to  be  understood.  Concerning  which  1  would  observe  the  fd^ 
lowing  things : 

1.  According  to  this,  the  untver^oZtf  y  of  the  terms  in  these 
places  which  the  apostle  cites  fi'om  the  Old  Testament,  to 
prove  that  ail  the  worlds  both  Jews  and  GentUe$^  are  under  nn, 
IS  nothing  to  his  purpose.  The  apostle  uses  universal  terms  iii 
his  proposition  and  in  his  conclusion,  that  all  are  under  sin* 
that  EVERY  JiocTM  is  stopped,  all  the  world  guilty, — that  by 
the  deeds  of  the  law  no  flesh  can  be  justified.  And  he  chooses 
out  a  number  of  universal  sayings  or  clauses  out  of  the  Old 
Testament,  to  confirm  this  universality ;  as.  There  is  none 
righteous ;  no^  not  one :  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way ; 
</iSrc  is  none  that  understandeth^  ^.  But  yet  the  univerm 
terms  found  in  them  have  no  reference  to  any  such  universality, 
either  in  the  collective  or  personal  sense ;  no  universality  of 
the  nations  of  the  world,  or  of  particular  persons  in  those  na- 
tions, or  in  any  one  nation  in  the  world  :  **  But  only  of  those 
of  whom  they  are  trueP'*  That  is,  there  is  none  of  them  righte^ 
ous^  of  whom  it  is  true^  that  they  are  not  righteous  ;  no^  ito^ 
one  ;  there  is  none  that  understandeth^  of  whom  it  is  true^  that 
they  understand  not :  they  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way^oi  whom 
it  is  true^  that  they  are  gone  out  of  the  way,  &c.    Or  these  ex- 

f»ressions  are  to  be  understood  concerning  that  strong  party  in 
srael,  in  David^s  and  Solomon's  days,  and  in  the  prophets' 
days ;  they  are  to  be  understood  of  them  universally.  And  what 
is  that  to  the  apostle^s  purpose  ?  How  does  such  an  universality 
of  wickedness — ^that  all  were  wicked  in  Israel,  who  were  wicked ; 
or,  that  there  was  a  particular  evil  party,  all  of  which  were 
wicked— <5onfirm  that  universality  which  the  apostle  would 
prove,  viz.  That  all  Jews  and  Gentiles^  and  the  whole  worlds 
were  wicked,  and  every  mouth  stopped^  and  that  no  flesh  could 
be  justified  by  their  own  righteousness. 
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Here  nothing  can  be  said  to  abate  the  nonsense,  but  this, 
that  the  apostle  would  convince  the  Jews  that  they  were 
capable  of  being  wicked,  as  well  as  other  nations ;  and  to  prove 
it,  he  mentions  some  texts  which  shew  that  there  was  a  wicked 
party  in  Israel  a  thousand  years  ago.  And  as  to  the  uni- 
versal terms  which  happened  to  be  in  these  texts,  the  apostle 
had  no  respect  to  them ;  but  his  reciting  them  is  as  it  were 
accidental^  they  happened  to  be  in  some  texts  which  speak  of 
an  evil  party  in  Israel,  and  the  apostle  cites  them  as  they  are, 
not  because  they  are  any  more  to  his  purpose  for  the  universal 
terms  w^ch  happen  to  be  in  them.  But  let  the  reader  look 
on  the  words  of  the  apostle,  and  observe  the  violence  of  such 
a  supposition.  Particularly  let  the  words  of  the  9th  and  10th 
verses,  and  their  connection,  be  observed. — All  are  under  sin: 
As  it  is  written^  there  is  none  righteous :  no^  not  one.  How 
plain  is  it,  that  the  apostle  cites  that  latter  universal  clause  out 
of  the  14th  Psalm,  to  confirm  the  preceding  universal  words  of 
his  own  proposition  ?  And  yet  it  will  follow  from  what  Dr.  T, 
supposes,  that  the  universality  of  the  terms  in  the  last  words, 
there  is  none  righteous  ;  noy  not  one,  hath  no  relation  at  all  to 
that  universalitv  he  speaks  of  in  the  preceding  clause,  to  which 
they  are  joined,  cdl  are  under  sin:  and  is  no  more  a  confirma- 
tion of  it,  than  if  the  words  were  thus,  ^  There  are  some  or 
there  are  numy  in  Israel,  that  are  not  righteous.' 

2.  To  suppose  the  apostle's  design  in  citing  these  pas- 
sages was  only  to  prove  to  the  Jews,  that  of  old  there  was  a 
considerable  number  of  their  nation  that  were  "wicked  men, 
18  to  suppose  him  to  have  gone  about  to  prove  what  none  of  the 
Jews  denied,  or  made  the  least  doubt  of;  even  the  Pharisees, 
the  most  self-righteous  sect  of  them,  who  went .  furthest  in 
glorying  in  the  distinction  of  their  nation  from  other  nations 
as  a  holy  people,  knew  it,  and  owned  it ;  they  openly  confess- 
ed that  their  forefathers  killed  the  prophets^  Mat.  xxiii.  29 — 
31.  And  if  the  apostle's  design  had  been  only  to  refresh  their 
memories,  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  ancient  wickedness 
of  their  nation,  to  lead  to  reflection  on  themselves  as  guilty  of 
the  like  wickedness,  (as  Stephen  does.  Acts  vii.)  what  need 
had  he  to  go  so  far  about  to  prove  this — ^gathering  up  many 
sentences  here  and  there  which  prove,  that  their  scriptures 
speak  of  some  as  wicked  men — and  then  te  prove  that  the 
wicked  men  spoken  of  must  be  Jews,  by  this  argument,  that  what 
things  soever  the  law  saitk,  it  saith  to  them  that  are  under  the 
law,  or  that  whatsoever  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  said, 
it  must  be  understood  of  that  people  who  had  the  Old  Testa- 
ment? What  need  had  the  apostle  of  such  an  ambaj^es  as 
this,  to  prove  to  the  Jews  that  there  had  been  many  of  their 
nation  in  past  ages,  which  were  wicked  men ;  when  the  Old 
Testament  was  fdl  of  passages  that  asserted  this  expre^ly^  not 
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6nly  of  a  strong  party,  but  of  the  nation  in  general?  How 
much  more  woiHd  it  have  been  to  siich  a  puipose,  to  have  put 
them  in  mind  of  the  wickedness  of  the  people  in  general  in 
worshipping  the  golden  calf:  of  the  unbelief,  murmuring, 
and  perverseness  of  the  whole  congregation  in  the  wildem^s^ 
for  forty  years,  as  Stephen  does  ?  Which  things  he  had  no 
need  to  prove  to  be  spoken  of  their  nation,  by  any  such  in- 
direct argument  as  this,  ^^  Whatsoever  things  the  law  saith,  it 
saith  to  them  that  are  under  the  law.^ 

3.  It  would  have  been  .impertinent  to  the  apostle^s  pur- 
pose, even  as  our  author  Understands  his  purpose,  for  him  td 
nave  gone  about  to  convince  the  Jews^t  that  there  had  been  a 
strong  porfy  of  bad  men  in  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon^  and 
the  prophets.  For  Dr.  T.  supposes,  the  apostle^s  aim  is  to 
prove  the  great  corruption  of  both  Jewi  and  Gentiles  when 
Vhrut  came  into  the  world.* 

Ill  order  the  more  fully  to  evade  the  clear  and  abundant 
testimonies  to  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  contained  in  this 
part  of  the  holy  scripture,  our  author  says,  the  apostle  is  here 
speaking  of  bodies  of  people,  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  a  cottec- 
tive  sense,  as  two  great  bodies  into  which  mankind  are  divid- 
ed ;  speaking  of  them  in  their  collective  capacity,  and  not  with 
respect  to  particular  persons ;  that  the  apostle^s  design  is  to 
prove,  that  neither  of  these  two  great  bodies,  in  their  coUec- 
tive  sense,  can  be  justified  by  law,  because  both  were  corrupt; 
and  so  that  no  more  is  implied,  than  that  the  generality  of  both 
were  wicked.t  On  this  I  observe, 

(1.)  That  this  supposed  sense  disagrees  extremely  wifii 
the  terms  and  language  which  the  apostle  here  makes  use  of 
For  according  to  this,  we  must  understand  either. 

Firsts  That  the  apostle  means  no  universality  at  all,  but 
only  the  far  greater  part.  But  if  the  words  which  the  apostle 
uses  do  not  most  fully  and  determinate^  signify  an  univer- 
sality, no  words  ever  used  in  the  bible  are  sufficient  to  do  it. 
I  might  challenge  any  man  to  produce  any  one  paragraph  in 
the  scripture,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  where  there  is 
such  a  repetition  and  accumulation  of  terms,  so  strongly  and 
emphatically  and  carefully,  to  express  the  most  perfect  and 
absolute  universality  \  or  any  place  to  be  compared  to  it 
What  instance  is  there  in  the  scripture,  or  indeed  m  any  other 
writing,  when  the  meaning  is  only  the  much  greater  part^ 
"Ivhere  this  meaning  is  signified  in  such  a  manner,  TTiey  are 
«H, — They  are  all^ — They  are  «H, — together y — every  one^ — aU 
the  worlds  joined  to  multiplied  negative  terms,  to  shew  the 
Universality   to   be  without   exception;  saying.    There  is  no 

*  See  Key,  §  307,  3lO.        t  Vkge  108, 104, 117, 119,  ISO.  and  note  oa  Roid% 
iii.  10—19. 
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Jlesh^'-^here  is  none^ — there  is  none^ — there  is  none^ — tJiere  is 
Tione^  four  times  over;  besides  the  addition  of  No^  not  one^ — 
no^  not  one,— once  and  again !— -Or, 

Secondly,  If  any  universality  at  all  be  allowed,  it  is  only 
of  the  collective  bodies  spoken  of;  and  these  collective  bodies 
but  two,  as  Pn  T.  reckons  them,  viz.  the  Jewish  nation,  and 
the  Oentile  world ;  supposing  the  apostle  is  here  representing 
each  of  these  parts  of  mankind  as  being  wicked.  But  is  this 
the  way  of  men  using  language^  when  speaking  of  but  two 
things,  to  express  themselves  in  such  universal  terms,  when 
they  mean  no  more  than  that  the  thing  affirmed  is  predicated 
of  both  of  them  T  If  a  man  speaking  of  his  two  feci  as  both 
lame,  should  say,  Afi  my  feet  are  lame — They  are  all  lame — AU 
together  are  become  weak — None  of  my  feet  are  strong — None 
of  them  are  sound — JVb,  not  one;  would  not  he  be  thought  to 
be  lame  in  his  understanding,  as  well  as  his  feet  ?  When  the 
apostle  says^  That  every  mouth  may  -  be  stopped^  must  we  sup* 
pose,  that  he  speaks  only  of  these  two  great  collective  bodies^ 
figuratively  ascribing-to  each  of  them  a  mouth,  and  means  that 
these  two  mouths  are  stopped !  Besides,  according  to  our  au* 
thorns  own  interpretation,  the  universal  terms  used  in  these  texts, 
cited  from  the  Old  Testament^  have  no  respect  to  those  two 
great  collective  bodies,  nor  indeed  to  either  of  them ;  but  to 
'Some  in  Israel^  a  particular  disaffected  party  in  that  one  nation^ 
which  was  made  up  of  wicked  men*  9o  that  his  interpretation 
is  every  way  absurd  and  inconsiste&U 

(2.)  If  the  apostle  is  speaking  only  of  the  wickedness  or 
guilt  of  great  collective  bodies,  then  it  will  follow,  that  also 
the  justifdatian  he  here  treats  of,  is  no  other  than  the  justifica- 
tion of  such  collective  bodies.  For  they  are  the  same  of  whom 
he  speaks  as  guilty  and  wicked,  and  who  cannot  he  justified 
by  the  works  of  the  law,  by  reason  of  their  being  wicked^ 
Otherwise  his  argument  is  whollv  disannulled.  If  the  guilt 
he  speaks  of  be  only  of  collective  bodies,  then  what  he  argues 
from  that  guilt  must  be  only,  that  collective  bodies  cannot  be 
justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  having  no  respect  to  the 
justification  of  particular  persons.  And  indeed  this  is  Dr.  T.^s 
tieclared  opinion.  He  supposes  the  apostle  here,  and  in  other 
parts  of  this  epistle,  is  speaking  of  men^s  justification  con^ 
sidered  only  as  m  their  collective  capacitv.*  But  the  con- 
trary is  most  manifest  The  26th  and  28th  verses  of  this 
third  chapter,  cannot,  without  the  utmost  violence,  be  under- 
stood otherwise  than  of  the  justification  of  particular  persons. 
**  That  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justtfier  of  him  that  believeth 
in  Jesus. — ^Therefore  we  conclude  that  a  man  is  justified  by 
Ibith,  without  the  deeds  of  the  law.''  So  chap.  iv.  5. ''  But  to  hm 

*  9ee  note  on  Rom.  iii.  10->19.  Chap.  v.  11.  and  Ch|tp.  iz.  30, 31. 
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that  worketh  not,  but  believeth  on  him  that  jintifieth  the  ungod'^ 
i^^his  faith  is  counted  for  righteousness."  And  what  the  apos- 
tle cites  in  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  verses  from  the  book  of  Psalms 
evidently  shews,  that  he  is  speaking  of  the  justification  of 
particular  persons.  ^  Even  as  David  also  describeth  the  bless- 
edness of  the  man  unto  whom  God  imputeth  righteousness  with- 
out works,  saying,  Blessed  are  they  whose  ioiquifies  are  fi>rgiv« 
en,  and  whose  sins  are  covered."  Daxid  says,  these  things  in 
the  33d  Psalm,  with  a  special  respect  to  his  own  particular  case ; 
there  expressing  the  great  distress  he  was  in  while  under  a  sense 
of  personal  sin  and  guik,  and  the  great  joy  he  had  when  (jod 
forgave  him. 

And  what  can  be  plainer,  than  in  the  paragraph  we  have 
been  upon,  (^Rom.  iil  30.)  it  is  the  justification  of  particular 
persons  of  which  the  apostle  speaks.  "  Therefore  by  the  deeds 
of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight."  He 
refers  to  Psal.  cxliiL  2.  ^^  Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy 
servant ;  for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man  Ihsjng  be  justified."  Here 
the  Psalmist  is  not  speaking  of  the  justification  of  a  nation,  as 
a  collective  body,  or  of  one  of  the  two  parts  of  the  world,  bat 
of  a  particular  man.  And  it  is  fiirther  manifest,  that  the  apos- 
tle is  here  speaking  of  personal  justification,  inasmuch  as  this 
place  is  evidently  parallel  with  Gal.  iii.  10,  11.  ^  For  as  many 
as  are  of  the  works  of  the  law,  are  under  the  curse :  For  it  is 
written,  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things 
that  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them.  But  that 
no  man  is  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  is  evident ;  for  the 
just  shall  live  by  faith."  It  is  plain,  that  this  place  is  parallel 
with  that  in  the  3d  of  Romans^  not  onlj  as  the  thing  asserted  is 
the  same,  and  the  argument  by  which  it  is  proved — ^that  all  are 
guilty,  and  exposed  to  condemnation  by  the  law. — But  the 
same  saying  of  the  Old  Testament  is  cited.  (Gal.  ii.  16.) 
Many  other  things  demonstrate,  that  the  apostle  is  speaking  of 
the  same  justification  in  both  places,  which  I  omit  for  brevity^s 
eake. 

And  besides  all  these  things,  our  author^s  interpretation 
makes  the  apostle's  argument  wholly  void  another  way.  The 
apostle  is  speaking  of  a  certain  subject  which  cannot  be  justifi- 
ed by  the  works  of  the  law ;  and  his  argument  is,  that  the 
same  subject  is  guilty,  and  is  condemned  i>y  the  law.  If  he 
means  that  one  subject,  suppose  a  collective  body  or  bodies, 
cannot  be  justified  by  the  law,  because  another  subject,  ano- 
ther collective  body,  is  condemned  by  the  law,  it  is  plain,  the 
argument  would  be  quite  vain  and  impertinent.  Jet  thus  the 
argument  must  stand  according  to  Dr.  T.'s  inter(Nretation. 
The  collective  bodies  which  he  supposes  are  spoken  of  as 
wicked,  and  condemned  by  the  law,  considered  as  in  their 
collective  capacity,  are  those  two,  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the 
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heathen  world.  But  the  collective  body  which  he  supposei 
the  apostle  q[)eaks  of  as  justified  without  the  deeds  of  the  law, 
is  neither  of  these,  but  the  christian  church,  or  body  of  be* 
UoFers ;  which  is  a  new  collect  ive  body,  a  new  creature,  and 
a  new  man,  f  according  to  our  author^s  understandu^  of  such 
phrases)  which  never  had  any  existence  before  it  was  justified^ 
and  therefore  never  was  wicked  or  condemned,  unless  it  was 
with  regard  to  the  individtuds  of  which  it  was  constituted; 
and  it  &es  not  appear,  according  to  our  author^s  scheme,  that 
these  individuals  had  before  been  generally  wicked  For  ac- 
cording to  him,  there  was  a  number  both  among  the  Jews  and- 
Gentiles^  that  were  righteous  before.  And  how  does  it  ap- 
pear, but  that  the  comparatively  few  Jews  and  OentUes^  of 
which  this  new-created  collective  body  was  constituted,  were 
ch  iefly  of  the  best  of  each  ? 

So  that  in  ever^  view,  this  author^s  way  of  etplaining  the 
passage  appears  vam  and  absurd.  And  so  clearly  and  ftiUy  has 
the  apostle  expressed  himself,  that  it  is  doubtless  impossible 
.to  invent  any  other  sense  to  put  upon  his  words,  than  that 
which  will  imply  that  all  mankind,  even  every  individual  of  the 
whole  race,  but  their  Redeemer  himself,  are  in  their  first  origi* 
nal  state  corrupt  and  wicked. 

Before  I  leave  this  passage,  (Rom.  iii.  9 — ^24.)  it  may  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  it  not  only  is  a  most  clear  and  fiill 
testimony  to  the  native  depravity  of  mankind,  but  also  plainly 
declares  that  natural  depravity    to   be  total  and  exceeding 

Sreat.  It  is  the  apostle^s  manifest  design  in  these  citations 
om  the  Old  Testament,  to  shew  these  three  things.  1, 
That  all  mankind  are  by  nature  corrvft.  3.  That  every  one 
is  cdtogether  corrupt^  and  as  it  were  depraved  in  every  part 
3.  That  they  are  in  every  part  CGrmpt  in  cm  easceeding  degree. 
With  respect  to  the  second  of  these,  it  is  plain  the  apostle 
puts  together  those  particular  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
wherein  most  of  those  members  of  the  body  are  mentioned^ 
that  are  the  souPs  chief  instruments  or  organs  .of  external 
action.  The  hands  (tmplieitly)in  those  expresMons,  They  are 
together  become  tmprqfitMe.  There  is  none  that  doeih  good. 
The  throat,  tongue,  lips,  and  mouth,  the  organs  of  speech,  in 
those  words ;  ^^  Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre :  With  their 
tongues  they  have  used  deceit :  The  poison  of  asps  is  under 
their  lips ;  whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness.^' 
The  feet  in  those  words,  ver.  15.  ^^  Their  feet  are  swift  to  shed 
blood.''  These  things  together  signify,  that  man  is  as  it  were 
aU  over  corrupt  in  every  part.  And  not  only  is  the  total  cor* 
ruption  thus  intimated  by  enumerating  the  several  parts,  but 
also  by  denying  all  good ;  any  true  understanding  or  spiritual 
knowledge,  any  virtuous  action,  or  so  much  as  a  truly  virtuous 
desire,  or  seeking  after  God.    '^  There  is  none  that  understand- 
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eih;  There  is  none  that  teeketh  after  God  :  There  is  none  that 
doeth  good :  The  way  of  peace  have  they  not  knawnj^^  And 
in  general  by  denying  all  true  piety  or  religion  in  men  in  their 
first  state,  ver.*18.  "There  is  no  fear  of  God  before  thek 
eyes.^^ — The  expressions  also  are  evidently  chosen  to  denote 
a  most  extreme  and  desperate  wickedness  of  heart.  An  ez<« 
ceeding  depravity  is  ascribed  to  every  part :  To  the  throat, 
the  scent  of  an  open  sepulchre ;  to  the  tongue  ^md  lips^  decat^ 
and  the  poison  of  asps;  to  the  mouth,  cursing  ^iudbittemess; 
of  their  feet  it  is  said,  they  are  swift  to  shed  blood :  And  with 
^Xfigard  to  the  whole  man  it  is  said,  destmotion  and  misery  are 
in  their  ways.  The  representation  is  very  strong  of  each  of 
these  things,  viz.  That  aU  mankind  are  corrupt ;  that  every 
one  is  whoUy  and  altogether  corrupt ;  and  also  extremely  and 
desperately  corrupt  And  it  is  plam,  it  is  not  accidental  that 
we  have  here  «iich  a  collection  of  such  strotig  expressions,  so 
emphatically  signifying  these  thi]^;s ;  but  that  they  are  chosen 
of  the  apostle  on  design,  as  bein^  directly  and  fiiUy  to  bis 
purpose;  which  purpose  appears  m  all  his  discourse  in  the 
whole  of  this  chapter,  and  indeed  firom  the  beginning  of  tho 
epistle. 


SECT.  m. 

Observations  on  Rom.  v.  6 — 10.  and  Eph.  iL  3.  with  the  Con^ 
text  J  and  Rom.  vii. 

Another  passage  of  this  apostle,  which  shews  that  all  who 
are  made  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  Christ^s  redemption  are 
in  their  first  state  wicked,  desperately  wicked,  is  Rom.  v. 
6—10.  "  For  when  we  were  yet  without  strength^  in  due  time 
Christ  died  for  the  ungodly.  For  scarcely  for  a  rij^ieous  man 
will  one  die ;  j^et  peradventure  for  a  good  man,  some  would 
even  dare  to  cue.  But  God  commendeth  his  love  towards  us, 
in  that  while  we  were  ^et  sinners^^  Christ  died  for  us.  Much 
more  then,  being  now  justified  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved 
fi*om  wrath  through  him.  For  if  while  we  were  enemies^  we 
were  reconciled  to  God  through  the  death  of  his  Son ;  much 
more,  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  his  life," — Here 
all  for  whom  Christ  died,  and  who  are  saved  by  him,  are  spoken 
of  as  being  in  their  first  state  sinners^  ungodly <,  enemies  to  Grod, 
exposed  to  divine  wrath^  and  without  strength^  without  abiUty 
to  help  themselves,  or  deliver  their  souls  from  this  miserable 
state. 

Dr.  T.  says,  the  apostle  here  speaks  of  the  Gentiles  only 
in  their  heaihen  state^  in  contradistinction  to  the  Jews ;  and 
that  not  of  particular  persons  among  the  heathen  Gentiles,  ot 
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as  to  the  state  they  were  in  personaHy;  but  only  of  the  Gen- 
tiles collectively  takeuy  or  of  the  miserable  state  of  that  great 
collective  body,  the  heathen  world :  And  that  these  appella- 
tions, sinners^  ungodly^  enemies^  &c.  were  names  by  which  the 
apostles  in  their  waitings  were  wont  to  signify  and  distinguish 
the  heathen  world  in  opposition  to  the  Jews ;  and  that  in  this 
sense  these  appellations  are  to  be  taken  in  their  epistles,  and 
in  this  place  in  particular.*  And  it  is  observable,  that  this  way 
of  interpreting  these  phrases  in  the  apostolic  writings  is  be^ 
come  fashionable  with  many  late  writers ;  whereby  they  not 
only  evade  several  clear  testimonies  of  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  but  make  void  great  part  of  the  New  Testament ;  on  which 
account  it  deserves  the  more  particular  consideration. 

It  is  allowed  to  have  been  long  common  and  customary 
among  the  Jews,  especially  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  in  theif 
pride  and  confidence  in  their  privileges  as  the  peculiar  people 
of  God,  to  exalt  themselves  exceedingly  above  other  nations, 
and  greatly  to  despise  the  Gentiles,  calling  them  by  such 
names  as  sinners^  enemies^  dogs^  Sic.  Themselves  they  ac^ 
counted,  in  general  (excepting  the  publicans^  and  the  notori- 
ously profligate)  as  the  friendsy  the  special /ot^otinte^  and  chitd- 
ren  of  God  ;  because  they  were  the  ohildren  of  Abraham,  were 
circumcised,  and  had  the  law  of  Moses  as  their  pecuUar  pri- 
vilege, and  as  a  wall  of  partition  between  them  and  the  Gen- 
tiles. 

But  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  a  christian  divine,  who  has 
studied  the  New  Testament,  and  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  in 
particular,  so  diligently  as  Dr.  T.  has  done,  should  so  strongly 
imagine  that  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  countenance  and 
eherish  these  self-exalting,  uncharitable  dispositions  and  no- 
tions of  the  Jews  which  gave  rise  to  such  a  custom,  so  far  as 
to  fall  in  with  that  custom,  and  adopt  that  language  of  their 
pride  and  contempt ;  and  especicjly  that  the  apostle  Paul 
should  do  it.  It  is  a  most  unreasonable  imagination  on  many 
accounts. 

1.  The  whole  gospel  dispensation  is  calculated  entirely  to 
overthrow  and  abolish  every  thing  to  which  this  self-distin- 
ffuishing,  self-exaltins  language  of  the  Jews  was  owing. — 
it  was  calculated  v^olly  to  exclude  such  boasting,  and  to 
destroy  the  pride  and  self-righteousness  which  were  Sie  causes 
of  it.  It  was  calculated  to  abolish  the  enmity,  and  break 
down  the  partition  wall  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  of 
twain  to  mcAe-ene  new  man^  so  making  peace :  to  destroy  all 
dispositions  in  nations  and  particular  persons  to  despise  one 
another,  or  to  say  one  to  another,  ^^  stand  by  thyself,  come  not 
near  to  me ;   for  I  am  hoUer  than  thou  ;^^  and  to  establish  the 

*  Page  114— ld(r.    Se«  also  Dr.  T,»8  Paraph,  and  notes  on  the  place. 
voi*.  II.  59 
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contrary  principles  of  hunnlity,  mutual  este^m^  honour  and 
love,  and  universal  union,  in  the  most  firm  and  perfect  man- 
nen 

2.  Christ,  when  on  earth,  set  himself^  Ihrondi  the  whole 
course  of  his  ministry,  to  militate  against  this  pharasaical  spi- 
rit, practice,  and  language  of  the  Jews,  by  which  they  showed 
so  much  contempt  of  Uie  Gentiles,  Publicans,  and  such  as 
were  openly  lewd  and  vicious,  and  thus  exalted  themselves 
above  them ;  calling  them  ginners  and  enendeg^  and  themselves 
hoUf,  and  GotTs  ckudren :  not  allowing  the  Gtntile  to  be  their 
neighbour,  &c  He  condemned  the  Pharisees  for  not  esteeming 
themselves  sinners  as  well  as  the  PubUcans ;  trusting  in  them- 
selves that  they  were  rtffhtcous,  and  despising  others^  He 
militated  against  these  things  in  his  own  treatment  of  some 
Gentiles,  Publicans,  and  others,  whom  they  called  nnaers,  and 
in  what  he  said  on  those  occasions.* 

,  He  opposed  these  notions  and  manners  of  the  Jews  in  his 
parables,!  and  in  his  instructions  to  his  disciples  how  to  treat 
the  unbelieving  Jews| ;  and  in  what  he  says  to  Nicodeoius 
about  the  necessity  of  a  new  birth,  even  for  the  Jews,.a&  weH 
as  the  unclean  Gentiles  with  regard  to  their  proselyteism,  which 
some  of  the  Jews  lookeckupon  as  a  new  biHh.  And  in  oppomr 
tion  to  their  notions  of  their  being  the  chilcken  of  God,  be- 
cause the  children  of  Abraham,  but  the  Gentiles  by  nature  sin- 
ners and  children  of  wrath,  he  tells  them  that  even  they  were 
children  of  the  devil^. 

3.  Thouffh  we  should  suppose  the  apostles  not  to  have 
been  thoroughly  brought  off  from  such  notions,  manners,  and 
language  of  the  Jews,  till  after  Christ^s  ascension ;  yet  after  the 
pouring  out  of  the  spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  or  at  least 
after  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  begun  in  the  conversion  of 
Cornelius,  they  were  fully  instructed  in  this  matter,  and  effectu- 
ally taught  no  longer  to  call  the  Gentiles  unclean,  as  a  note  of 
distinction  from  the  Jews,  Acts  x.  28,  which  was  before  any  of 
the  apostolic  epistles  were  written. 

«  MatUi.  yvi.  5—13.  Chap.  ix.  9—13.  Chap  xi.  1»— M.  Cbap.  it.  ftl— 
S8.  Luke  ni.  37.  to  the  end.  Chap.  XYii.  13—19.  Chap.  xix.  1—10.  John  hr. 
9.  &c.  ver.  39,  &c    Compare  Luke  x.  29,  ke. 

t  Matth.  xxi.  38—33.  Chap,  xxii  1—10.  Luke  m.  16—34.  Compaie 
Lakexm.38,89,  30. 

t  Matt,  X.  14, 15,  §  John  fiiL  33, 44. 

It  ma^  alflo  be  observed,  that  John  the  Baptist  greatly  contradicted  the  Jews' 
c^NAion  or  themselves,  as  being  a  holy  people  and  accepted  of  God,  becaoBe  ^bisj 
were  the  children  of  Abrahanf— and  on  that  account  better  than  the  Heathen 
whom  they  called  sinners,  enemies,  unclean,  &c. — in  baptizing  the  Jews  as  a  fit- 
iuted  people,  and  tUmtrs,  as  the  Jews  used  to  baptize  proselytes  irom  among  the 
Heathen ;  calling  them  to  repentance  as  titmtrs,  ^aymg,  *'  Tnink  not  to  say  with- 
m  yourselTes,  We  have  Abraham  to  our  &ther;  n>r  I  say  unto  you^  that  God  is 
able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham ;"  and  teaching  the  Pha> 
i^eee,  that  instead  of  their  being  a  holy  generation,  and  children  of  Ck>d,  as  they 
ca^  (hemsdyeflb  they  were  a  generdhn  qf  vip€r$. 
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4.  Of  all  the  apostles,  none  were  more  perfectly  instruct* 
«d  in  this  matter  than  Paul,  and  none  so  abundant  in  instruct- 
ing others  in  it,  as  this  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  None  of 
the  apostles  had  so  much  occasion  to  exert  themselves  against 
the  forementioned  notions  and  language  of  the  Jews,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Jewish  teachers  and  judaizing  Christians  who  strove 
to  keep  up  the  separation  wall  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and 
to  exalt  the  former  and  set  at  nought  the  latter. 

5.  This  apostle,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  above  all  his 
other  writings,  exerts  himself  in  a  most  elaborate  manner,  and 
with  his  utmost  skill  and  power,  to  brin^  the  Jewish  Christians 
off  from  every  thing  of  this  kind.  He  endeavours  by  all 
means  that  there  might  no  longer  be  in  them  any  remains 
of  these  old  notions  in  which  they  had  been  educated,  of  such 
a  great  distinction  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  as  were  express- 
^  in  the  names  they  used  to  distinguish  them  by;  the  Jews, 
holy  children  of  Abraham,  friends  and  children  of  God;  but 
the  Gentiles,  sinners^  unclean^  enemies^  and  the  like.  He  makes 
it  almost  his  whole  business,  from  the  beginning  of  the  epistle, 
Rom.  V.  6,  4*^.  to  convince  them  that  there  was  no  around  for 
any  such  distinction,  and  to  prove  that  in  common,  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  all  were  desperately  wicked,  and  none  righteous, 
no  not  one.  He  tells  them,  chap.  iii.  9.  that  the  Jews  were  by 
no  means  better  than  the  Gentiles ;  and  (in  what  follows  in 
that  chapter)  that  there  was  no  difference  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles ;  and  represents  all  as  without  strength,  or  any  suffi- 
ciency of  their  own  in  the  affair  of  justification  and  redemp- 
tion. And  in  the  continuation  of  the  same  discourse,  in  the 
4th  chapter,  he  teaches  that  all  who  were  justified  bv  Christ 
were  in  themselves  ungodly ;  and  that  being  the  children  of 
Abraham  was  not  pecdiar  to  the  Jews.  In  itiin  5th  chap,  still 
in  continuation  of  the  same  discourse— on  the  same  subject  and 
argument  of  justification  through  Christy  and  by  faith  in  him — 
he  speaks  of  Christ  dying  for  the  ungodly  and  sinners ;  and 
those  who  were  without  strength  or  sufficiency  for  their  own 
salvation,  as  he  had  done  all  along  before.  But  now,  it  seems, 
the  apostle  by  sinners  and  ungodly^  must  not  be  understood  ac- 
cording as  he  used  these  words  before ;  but  must  be  supposed 
to  mean  only  the  Gentiles  as  distinguished  from  the  Jews ;  adop* 
ting  the  language  of  those  self-righteous,  self-exalting,  disdain- 
fill  Judaizing  teachers,  whom  he  was  with  all  his  might  oppos- 
ing: countenancing  the  very  same  thing  in  them,  which  he  had 
been  from  the  beginning  of  the  epistle  discountenancing,  and 
endeavouring  to  discourage,  and  utterly  to  abolish,  with  all  his 
ait  and  strength. 

One  reason  why  the  Jews  looked  on  themselves  better  than 
the  Gentiles,  and  called  themselves  holy,  and  the  Gentiles 
jtinners^  was.  that  they  had  the  l4xw  of  Moses.    They  made 
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their  boast  of  the  law.  But  the  apostle  shews  them,  that  this 
was  so  far  from  making  them  better,  that  it  condemned  them, 
and  was  an  occasion  of  their  being  dinners  in  a  higher  degree, 
and  more  aggravated  manner,  and  more  eifectually  and  dread" 
fiilly  dead  in  sin*. 

It  cannot  be  justly  objected  here,  that  this  apostle  did 
in  fact  use  this  language,  and  call  the  Gentiles  simiers  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Jews,  in  what  he  said  to  Peter,  Gal.  ii. 
15,  16.  "  We  who  are  Jews  by  nature,  and  not  sinners  of  the 
Gentiles,  knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  of 
the  law,  but  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.^^  It  is  true  that  the  apostle 
here  refers  to  this  distinction,  as  what  was  usually  made  by 
the  self-righteous  Jews,  between  themselves  and  the  Gentiles; 
but  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  adopt  or  favour  it ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  so  as  plainly  to  shew  his  disapprobation  of  it ;  q.d» 
'  Though  we  were  born  Jews,  and  by  nature  are  of  that  people 
which  are  wont  to  make  their  boast  of  the  law,  expecting  to 
be  justified  by  it,  and  trust  in  themselves  that  they  are  righ- 
teous, despising  others,  calling  the  Gentiles  sinners,  in  dis- 
tinction from  themselves ;  yet  we  being  now  instructed  in  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  know  better ;  we  now  know  that  a  man  is  not 
justified  by  the  works  of  the  law  ;  that  we  are  all  justified  on- 
ly by  faith  in  Christ,  in  whom  there  is  no  difiference,  no  dis- 
tmction  of  Greek  or  Gentile,  and  Jew,  but  all  are  one  in 
Christ  Jesus.'  And  this  is  the  very  thing  he  there  speaks  of, 
which  he  blamed  Peter  for ;  that  by  his  withdrawing  and  se- 
parating himself  from  the  Gentiles,  refusing  to  eat  with  them; 
&:c.  he  had  countenanced  this  self-exalting,  self-distinguish- 
ing, separating  spirit  and  custom  of  the  Jews,  whereby  they 
treated  the  Gentiles  as  in  a  distinguishing  manner  sinners 
and  unclean^  and  not  fit  to  come  near  them  who  were  a  holy 
people. 

6.  The  very  words  of  the  apostle  in  this  place  shew  plain- 
ly, that  he  uses  the  term  sinners,  not  as  signifying  Gentiles,  in 
opposition  to  Jews,  but  as  denoting  the  morally  evil,  in  opposi- 
tion to  such  as  are  righteous  or  good.  This  latter  distinction 
between  sinners  and  righteous  is  here  expressed  in  plain 
terms.  "  Scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die ;  yet  per- 
adventure  for  a  good  man  some  would  even  dare  to  die ;  but 
God  commended  his  love  towards  us,  in  that  while  we  were 
yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us."  By  righteous  men  are  doubt- 
less meant  the  same  that  are  meant  by  such  a  phrase  through- 
out this  apostle's  writings,  throughout  the  New  Testament, 
and  throughout  the  Bible.  Will  any  one  pretend,  that  by  the 
righteous  man,  for  whom  men  would  scarcely  die,  and  by  the 
good  man,  for  whom  perhaps  some  might  even  dare  to  die,  is 

*  Sf»e  Cfcap.  VII.  4 — 13.  agreeably  to  Uiosc  words  of  Christ,  Jbha  v.  45. 
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meant  a  JewP  Dr.  T.  himself  does  not  explain  it  so,  in  his  ex* 
position  of  this  epistle ;  and  therefore  is  not  very  consistent 
with  himself,  in  supposing  that  in  the  other  part  of  the  dis- 
tinction the  apostle  means  Gentiles,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Jews.  The  apostle  himself  had  been  labouring  abundantly 
in  the  preceding  part  of  the  epistle,  to  prove  that  the  Jews 
were  sinners  in  opposition  to  righteous ;  that  all  had  sinned^ 
that  all  were  under  «in,  and  therefore  could  not  be  justified, 
could  not  be  accepted  as  righteous^  by  their  own  righteous- 
ness. 

7.  Another  thing  which  makes  it  evident  that  the  apostle, 
when  he  speaks  in  this  place  of  the  sinners  and  enemies  for 
whom  Christ  died,  does  not  mean  only  the  Gentiles,  is,  that  he 
includes  himself  among  them,  saying,  while  we  were  sinners, 
and  when  we  were  enemies. 

Our  author  from  time  to  time  says,  the  apostle,  though  he 
speaks  only  of  the  Gentiles  in  their  heathen  state,  yet  puts  him^ 
self  with  thetii^  because  he  was  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
But  this  is  very  unreasonable.  There  is  no  more  sense  in  it, 
than  there  would  be  in  a  father  ranking  himself  among  his 
children,  when  speaking  to  his  children  of  the  benefits  they 
have  by  being  begotten  by  himself;  and  saying.  We  chil- 
dren. Or  in  a  physician  ranking  himself  with  his  patients, 
when  talking  to  them  of  their  diseases  and  cure ;  saymg.  We 
sick  folks.  Paul  being  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  to  save 
them  from  their  heathenism,  is  so  far  from  being  a  reason  for 
him  to  reckon  himself  among  the  heathen,  that  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  very  thing  that  would  render  it  in  a  p>ecu- 
liar  manner  unnatural  and  absurd  for  him  so  to  do.  Because, 
as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  he  appears  as  their  healer  and 
deliverer  from  heathenism  ;  and  therefore  in  that  capacity,  in 
a  peculiar  manner,  appears  in  his  distinction  from  the  heathen, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  state  of  heathenism.  For  it  is  by  the 
most  opposite  qualities  only,  that  he  is  fitted  to  be  an  apostle 
of  the  heathen,  and  recoverer  from  heathenism.  As  the  clear 
light  of  the  sun  is  what  makes  it  a  proper  restorative  from 
darkness ;  and  therefore,  the  sun  being  spoken  of  as  such  a 
remedy,  none  would  suppose  to  be  a  good  reason  why  it  should 
be  ranked  among  dark  things.  Besides,  the  apostle,  in  this 
epistle,  expressly  ranks  himself  with  the  Jews,  when  he  speaks 
of  them  as  distinguished  from  the  Gentiles ;  as  in  Chap.  iii.  9. 
What  then?  are  we  better  than  they  ?  That  is,  are  we  Jews 
better  than  the  Gentiles  ? 

It  cannot  justly  be  alleged  in  opposition  to  this,  that  the 
apostle  Peter  puts  himself  with  the  heathen,  1  Fet.  iv.  3.  "  For 
the  time  past  of  our  life  may  suflSce  us  to  have  wrought  the  will 
of  the  Gentiles ;  when  we  walked  in  lasciviousness,  lusts,  excess 
of  wine,  revellings,  banquetings,  and  abominable  idolatries.  ^^ 
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For  the  apostle  Peter  (who  by  the  way  was  not  an  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles)  here  does  not  speak  of  himself  as  one  of  the  heathen, 
but  as  one  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  general,  made  yp  of  those 
who  had  been  Jews,  proselytes,  and  heathens,  who  were  now 
all  one  body,  of  wliich  body  he  was  a  member.  It  is  this 
society  therefore,  and  not  the  Gentile^,  that  he  refers  to  in  the 
pronoun  us.  He  is  speaking  of  .the  wickedness  that  the  mem« 
bers  of  this  body  or  society  had  lived  in  before  their  conver* 
sion ;  not  that  every  member  had  lived  in  all  those  vices  here 
mentioned,  but  some  in  one,  others  in  another.  Yery  parallel 
is  the  passage  with  that  of  the  apostle  Paul  to  Ttltis,  Chap, 
iii.  3.  ^^  For  we  ourselves  also  (i.  e.  we  of  the  christian  churdh) 
were  sometimes  foolish,  disobedient,  deceived,  serving  divers 
lusts  and  pleasures,  (some,  one  lust  and  pleasure,  omn  an- 
other) living  in  malice,  envy,  hateful  and  hating  one  another,^ 
dLC  There  is  nothing  in  this  but  what  is  very  natural  That 
the  apostle  speaking  to  the  christian  church,  and  of  that 
churcn,  confessing  its  former  sins,  should  speak  of  Tdmself 
as  one  of  that  society,  and  yet  mention  some  sins  that  he  per- 
sonally had  not  been  guilty  of,  and  among  others,  heathenish 
idolatry,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  what  it  would  have 
been  for  the  apostle,  expressly  distinsuishins  those  of  the  chris* 
tians  which  had  been  heathen,  from  those  which  had  been  Jews, 
to  have  ranked  himself  with  the  former,  though  he  was  truly  of 
the  latter. 

If  a  minister  in  some  congregation  in  England,  speaking 
in  a  sermon  of  the  sins  of  the  nation,  being  himself  of  the  na- 
tion, should  say,  ^  We  have  greatly  corrupted  ourselves,  and 
provoked  God  by  our  deism,  bla^hemy,  profane  swearing,  las- 
civiousness,  venaUty,^  &c  speaking  in  the  first  person  plural, 
though  he  himself  never  had  been  a  deist,  and  perhaps  none  of 
his  l^arers,  and  they  might  also  have  been  generally  free  from 
other  sins  he  mentioned  ;  yet  there  would  be  nothing  unnatu- 
ral in  his  thus  expressing  himself.  But  it  would  be  quite  a 
different  thing,  if  one  part  of  the  British  dominions,  suppose 
our  king^s  American  dominions,  had  universally  apostatized 
from  Christianity  to  deism,  and  had  long  been  in  such  a  state, 
and  if  one  who  had  been  born  and  brought  up  in  England 
among  christians,  the  country  being  universally  christian,  snouM 
be  sent  among  them  to  shew  them  the  folly  and  great  evil  of 
deism,  and  convert  them  to  Christianity ;  and  this  missionary, 
when  making  a  distinction  between  English  christians,  and 
these  deists,  should  rank  himself  the  latter,  and  say,  we  Ameri- 
can deists^  VTB  foolish  blind  infidels^  &c.  This  indeed  would  be 
very  unnatural  and  absurd. 

Another  passage  of  the  apostle,  to  the  like  purpose  with 
that  which  we  have  been  considering  in  the  5th  of  Romans, 
is  that  in  Eph,  ii.  3. — ^  And  were  by  nature  ciuldreii  of  wraths 
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even  as  others/^  Thu  remains  a  |iUin  testimony  to  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin^  as  held  by  those  who  used  to  be  called 
orthodox  cbristiafis,  after  all  the  pains  and  art  used  to  torturt 
and  pervert  it  This  doctrine  is  here  not  only  pls^nly  and  iiil- 
ly  taught,  but  abundantly  so,  if  we  take  the  words  with  the 
context;  where  christians  are  once  and  acain  represented  as 
being,  in  their  first  slate,  dead  in  «m,  and  as  quickened  and 
raised  up^  from  such  a  state  of  death,  in  a  most  marvellous  dis- 
play of  fi'ee  rich  grace  and  Un>e^  and  exceeding  greaineu  of 
God'spoweTy  &c. 

With  respect  to  those  words  (t)f«^  rsxva  ^<i  ogyfts^  We  were 
by  nature  children  of  wrath.  Dr.  T.  says,  (p,  112—114.^  "The 
apostle  means  no  more  by  this,  than  truly  or  really  children  of 
wrath  i  using  a  metaphorical  expression,  borrowed  from  tm 
word  that  is  used  to  signify  a  true  and  genuine  child  of  a  fami- 
Iv,  in  distinction  from  one  that  is  a  child  only  by  adoption.^^ 
In  which  it  is  owned,  that  the  proper  sense  of  the  phrase  is, 
being  a  child  by  nature^  in  the  same  sense  as  a  child  by  birth 
or  natural  generation:  but  only  he  supposes  that  here  the 
word  is  Msed  metaphorically.  The  instance  he  produces  as  pa- 
rallel, to  confirm  his  supposed  metaphorical  sense  of  the 
phrase  as  meaninji^  only  tridy^  recJly.  or  properly  children  of 
wrath,  viz.  the  apo^e  PauPs  calling  Timothy  his  own  son  in  the 
faith,  {yyy^m  cixvov)  is  so  far  from  confirming  his  sense,  that  it 
is  rather  directly  against  it.  For  doubtless  the  apostle  uses  the 
word  here  {yn^wi)  in  its  original  signification,  meaning  his 
begotten  son  ;  yi^i^  being  the  adjective  fi-om  /ovt},  offspring,  or 
the  verb,  tswow,  to  beget ;  as  much  as  to  say,  Timothy  my  b^ot* 
ten  son  in  the  faith.  For  as  there  are  two  ways  of  being  be^ot« 
ten,  one  natural,  and  the  other  spiritual ;  the  first  generation, 
and  regeneration ;  so  the  apostle  expressly  signifies  which  of 
these  he  means  in  this  place,  Timothy  my  begotten  son  w  thb 
FAITH,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  says  to  the  Corinthians,  1  Cor* 
iv.  15.  "  In  Christ  Jesus  I  have  begotten  you  through  the  gos» 
pel.^'  To  say,  the  apostle  uses  the  word,  ^utf'si,  in  £ph,  ii.  3» 
only  as  signimn^  real,  true,  and  proper,  is  a  most  arbitrary  in- 
terpretation, naving  nothing  to  warrant  it  in  the  whole  bible* 
The  word  (pu(r<(  is  no  where  used  in  this  sense  in  the  New  Tes* 
tament«* 

Another  thing  which  our  author  alleges  to  evade  the  force 
of  this,  is,  that  the  word  rendered  nature  sometimes  signifies 
habit  contracted  by  custom,  or  an  acquired  nature.  But  this  is 
not  itS;  proper  meaning.  And  it  is  plain,  the  word  in  its  com- 
mon use,  in  the  New  Testament,  signifies  what  we  properly 

*  The  foUowiog  are  all  Uie  other  pUcea,  where  the  word  is  used,  Rom.  i.  26,- 
and  n,  14.  and  Ter.  27.  and  xL  21.  and  ver.  24.  thrice  in  that  verse,  1  Cor.  li.  14 
Gal.  iu  15.  aodiv.  8.  Jam.  iii.  7.  twice  in  that  verse,  and  2  Pet.  i.  4. 
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express  in  English  by  the  word  nature.  There  is  but  one 
place  where  there  can  be  the  least  pretext  for  supposing  it  to 
De  used  otherwise ;  and  that  is  i  Cor.  xi.  14.  Doth  not  even 
nature  itself  teach  you.,  that  if  a  man  have  long  hair^  it  is  a  shame 
unto  him?  And  even  here  there  is,  I  think,  no  manner  of 
reason  for  understanding  nature  otherwise  than  in  the  proper 
sense.  The  emphasis  used  (ourtj  tj  (putfi^,)  nature  itself,  shewg 
that  the  apostle  does  not  mean  custom^  but  nature  in  the  proper 
sense.  It  is  true,  it  was  long  custom  which  made  having  the 
head  covered  a  token  of  subjection,  and  a  feminine  appear* 
ance ;  as  it  is  custom  that  makes  any  outward  action  or  wtM-d  a 
sign  or  signification  of  any  thing.  But  nature  itself  nature  in 
its  proper  sense,  teaches,  that  it  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to  appear 
with  the  established  sign  of  the  female  sex,  and  with  significa- 
tions of  inferiority,  &c.  As  nature  itself  shews  it  to  be  a  shame 
for  a  father  to  bow  down  or  kneel  to  his  own  child  or  servant, 
or  for  men  to  bow  to  an  idol,  because  bowing  down  is  b^  cus- 
tom an  established  token  or  sign  of  subjection  and  submission. 
Such  a  sight  therefore  would  be  unnatural^  shocking  to  a  man^s 
very  nature.  So  nature  would  teach,  that  it  is  a  shame  for  a 
woman  to  use  such  and  such  lascivious  words  or  gestures, 
though  it  be  a  custom  that  establishes  the  unclean  signification 
of  those  gestures  and  sounds. 

It  is  particularly  unnatural  and  unreasonable  to  understand 
the  phrase,  (Twva  ^efgi,)  in  this  place,  any  otherwise  than  in 
the  proper  sense,  on  Uie  following  accounts.  1.  It  may  be 
observed,  that  both  the  words  rtKm  and  (pixri^,  in  their  original 
signification,  have  reference  to  birth  or  generation.  So  the 
word  ^uefif,  fi-om  qww,  which  signifies  to  beget  or  bring  forth 
young,  or  to  bud  forth,  as  a  plant  that  brings  forth  young  buds 
and  branches;  And  so  the  word  t«vov  comes  fi'om  nxrw,  which 
signifies  to  bring  forth  children. — %  As  though  the  apostle  took 
care  by  the  word  used  here  to  signify  what  we  are  by  birth, 
he  changes  the  word  he  used  before  for  children^  In  the  pre- 
ceding verse  he  used  uioi,  speaking  of  the  children  of  disobe- 
dience ;  but  here  T^xva,  which  is  a  word  derived,  as  observed, 
from  rixTw  to  bring  forth  a  child,  and  more  properly  signifies  a 
begotten  or  born  child. — 3.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
apostle  here  speaks  in  opposition  to  the  pride  of  some,  especi- 
ally the  Jews,  (for  the  church  in  Ephesus  was  mady  up  partly 
of  Jews,  as  well  as  the  church  in  Rome)  who  exalted  themselves 
in  the  privileges  they  had  by  birth^  because  they  were  bom  the 
children  of  Abraham,  and  were  Jews  by  nature^  ^utfsi  Is^oiof, 
as  the  phrase  is,  Gal.  ii.  15.  In  opposition  to  this  proud  con- 
ceit, he  teaches  the  Jews,  that  notwithstanding  this  they  were 
by  nature  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others^  i.  e.  as  well  as  the 
Gentiles,  which  the  Jews  had  been  taught  to  look  upon  as 
sinners,  and  out  of  favour  with  God  by  nature,  and  born  ckU- 
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dren  of  wrath.— 4.  It  is  more  plain  that  the  apostle  uses  the 
word  nature  in  its  proper  ^^enge  here,  because  he  sets  what  they 
were  by  nature,  in  opposition  to  what  they  are  by  grace.  In 
this  verse  the  apostle  shews  what  they  are  by  nature,  viz. 
children  of  wrath ;  and  in  the  following  verses  he  shews  how 
very  different  their  state  is  by  ^ace ;  saying,  ver.  5.  By  grace 
ye  are  saved;  repeating  it  again  ver.  8.  By  grace  ye  are  sax>ed. 
But  if  by  being  children  of  wrath  by  nature,  were  meant  no 
more  than  only  their  being  really  and  trvly  children  of  wrath, 
fts  Dr.  T.  supposes,  there  would  be  no  opposition  in  the  signifi- 
cation of  these  phrases ;  for  in  this  sense  they  were  by  nature 
in  n  state  of  salvation,  as  much  as  by  nature  children  of  wraXh ; 
for  they  were  truly,  really,  Bind  properly  in  a  state  of  salva- 
tion. 

If  we  take  these  words  with  the  context,  the  whole  abun- 
dantly proves  that  by  nature  we  are  totally  corrupt,  without 
any  good  thing. in  us.  For  if  we  allow  the  plain  scope  of  the 
place,  without  attempting  to  hide  it  by  doing  extreme  violence 
to  the  apostle^s  words,  the  design  here  is  strongly  to  establish 
this  point ;  That  what  christians  have  that  is  go^  in  them,  or 
in  their  state,  is  in  no  part  of  it  naturally  in  themselves  or  from 
themselves,  but  is  wholly  from  divine  grace,  all  the  gift  of  God 
and  his  workmanship,  the  effect  of  his  power,  his  free  and  vion^ 
derful  love.  None  of  our  good  works  are  primarily  from  ourselves, 
but  with  respect  to  them  all,  we  are  Goo's  workmanship,  created 
unto  good  works,  as  it  were  out  of  nothing.  Not  so  much  as  VoilA 
itself,  the  first  principle  of  good  works  in  christians,  is  of  them- 
selves, but  thatt^  the  gift  of  God.  Therefore  the  apostle  compares 
the  work  of  God  in  forming  christians  to  true  virtue  and  hoUness, 
not  only  to  a  new  creation,  but  a  resurrection,  or  raising  from  the 
dead.  ver.  1.  ^  You  hath  h.e  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trespass- 
es andsins.^  And  again,  ver.  5. "  Even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins, 
hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ ."  In  speakins  of  Chris  • 
tians  being  quickened  with  Christ,  the  apostle  has  reference  to 
what  he  bad  said  before,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  foregoing  chap, 
of  God  manifesting  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  towards 
Christian  converts  in  their  conversion,  agreeable  to  tfie  operation 
of  Jiis  mighty  power  when  he  raised  Christ  from  the  dead.  So 
that  it  is  plain  by  every  thing  in  this  discourse,  the  apostio 
would  signify,  that  by  nature  we  have  no  goodness  ;  but  are  as 
destitute  of  it  as  a  dead  corpse  is  of  life.  And  that  all  good- 
ness, all  good  works,  and  faith  the  principle  of  cdl,  are  pmect- 
ly  the  gift  of  God's  grace,  and  the  work  of  his  great,  almighty, 
and  exceeding  exceUenit  power.  I  think,  there  can  be  need  of 
nothing  but  reading  the  chapter  and  minding  what  is  read,  to 
<»nvince  all  who  have  common  understanding  of  this ;  what- 
iBver  any  of  the  most  subtle  critics  have  done,  or  ever  can  de, 
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to  twist,  rack,  perplex,  and  pervert  the  words  and  phrases  here 
used. 

Dr.  T,  here  a^ain  insisU,  that  the  apostle  speaks  only  of 
the  gentiles  in  their  heathen  state,  when  he  speaks  of  those 
that  were  dead  in  «»,  and  by  nature  children  of  wrath ;  and 
that  though  he  seems  to  include  himself  among  those,  saying, 
WB wereoff  nature  children  of  wrath^  we  were  dead  in  sins^ 
yet  he  only  puts  himself  among  them  because  he  was  the  apos- 
tle of  the  GeniUes.    The  gross  absurdity  of  this  may  appear 
from  what  was  said  before.     But  besides  the  things  which  have 
been  already  observed,  there  are  some  things  which  make  it  pe- 
culiarly unreasonable  to  understand  it  so  here.     It  is  true,  the 
greater  part  of  the  church  of  Ephenis  had  been  heathens,  and   ^ 
therefore  the  apostle  often  has  reference  to  their  heathen  sUte, 
in  this  epistle.    But  the  words  in  this  chap.  ii.  3.  plainly  shew, 
that  he  means  himself  and  other  Jews  in  distinction  from  the 
Gentiles ;  for  the  distinction  is  fully  expressed..    After  he  had 
told  the  Ephesians^  who  had  been  generally  heathen,  that  they 
had  been  dead  in  sin,  and  had  walked  accordinff  to  the  course 
of  this  world.  Sic.  (ver.  1  and  2,)  he  makes  a  aistinctiony  and 
says,  ^'  among  whom  we  also  had  our  conversation,^^  &€.  ^*tnd 
were  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others.''''      Here  first 
he  changes  the  person ;  whereas  before  he  had  spoken  in  the 
second  person,  "  ye  were  dead — ye  in  time  past  walked,"  &c. 
now  he  changes  style,  and  uses  the  first  person  in  a  most  ma- 
nifest distinction,  among  whom  we  also,  that  is,  we  Jews^  as 
well  as  ye  Gentiles :  not  only  changing  the  person,  but  adding 
a  particle  of  distinction  also  ;  which  would  be  nonsense,  if  be 
meant  the  same  without  distinction.     And  besides  all  this, 
more  ftilly  to  express  the  distinction  the  apostle  further  adds  a 
pronoun  of  distinction ;  ^^  we  also,  even  as  others^'*'*  or  we  as 
well  as  others  :     Most  evidently  having  respect  to  the  notion 
so  generdly  entertained  by  the  Jews,  of  their  being  much  bet- 
ter than  the  Gentiles,  in  being  Jews  by  nature^  children  of 
Abraham,   and  children  of  God ;    when  they  supposed  the 
Gentiles  to' be  utterly  cast  ofif,  as  bom  aliens^  and  by  nature 
children    of  wrcUh :   In  opposition  to  this,  the  apostle  says, 
^  We  Jews,  after  all  our  glorying  in  our  distinction,  were  by  nor 
twre  children  of  wrath^  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world  J*    Aad 
a  yet  ftirther  evidence  that  the  apostle  here  means  to  include 
the  Jews,  and  even  himself,  is  the  universal  term  he  uses. 
Among  tphom  also  we  all  had  our  conversation^  &c.     Thou^ 
wickedness  was  supposed  by  the  Jews  to  be  the  course  of  this 
worldy  as  to  the  generali^  of  mankind,  yet  they  supposed 
themselves  an  exempt  people,  at  least  the  Pharisees,  and  the 
devout  observers  of  the  law  of  Moses  and  traditions  of  the  ci- 
ders; whatever  might  be  thought  oi  publicans  and  harhU. 
But  in  opposition  to  this,  the  apostle  asserts  that  they  all  vrere 
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no  better  by  nature  than  others,   but"  were  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  children  of  disobedience^  and  children  of  wrath. 

Besides,  if  the  apostle  chooses  to  put  himself  among  the 
Gentiles,  because  he  was  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  I  would 
ask,  why  does  he  not  do  so  in  the  11th  verse  of  the  same  chap- 
ter, where  he  speaks  of  the  gentile  state  expressly  ?  Remem- 
ber that  YB  being  in  time  past  Gentiles  in  the  Jiesh.  Why  does 
he  here  make  a  distinction  between  the  Gentiles  and  himself? 
Why  did  he  not  say.  Let  us  remember,  that  we  being  in  time 
past  Gentiles  ?  And  why  does  the  same  apostle,  even  universally, 
make  the  same  distinction,  speaking  either  in  the  ''second  or 
third  person,  and  never  in  the  first,  where  he  expressly  speaks 
of  the  gentilism  of  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  or  of  whom  he 
speaks,  with  reference  to  their  distinction  from  the  Jews  ?  So 
every  where  in  this  same  epistle ;  as  in  chap.  i.  12,  13.  where 
the  distinction  is  made  just  in  the  same  manner  as  here,  by  the 
change  of  the  person,  and  by  the  distinguishing  particle  also  : 
T?ua  WB  should  be  to  the  praise  of  his  glory  who  first  trusted  in 
Christy  (the  first  believers  in  Christ  being  of  the  Jews,  before 
the  Gentiles  were  called)  tit  whom  ye  also  trusted^  after  thaX 
ye  heard  the  word  of  truths  the  gospel  of  your  salvation.  And 
in  all  the  following  part  of  this  second  chapter,  as  ver.  11,  17, 
19,  and  23.  in  which  last  verse  the  same  distinguishing  particle 
again  is  used ;  In  whom  ye  also  etre  buildedtogeth^  for  an 
hesitation  of  God  throttgh  the  spirit.^ 

Though  I  am  far  from  thinking  our  author^s  exposition  of 
the  viith  chap,  of  Romans  to  be  in  any  wise  agreeable  to  the 
true  sense  or  the  apostle,  yet  it  is  needless  here  to  stand  par- 
ticularly to,  examine  it ;  because  the  doctrine  of  original  sin 
may  be  argued  not  the  less  strongly,  though  we  should  allow 
the  thing  wherein  he  mainly  diiSera  from  such  as  he  opposes  in 
his  interpretation,  viz.  That  the  apostle  does  not  speak  in  his 
own  name,  or  to  represent  the  state  of  a  true  Christian,  but  as 
representing  the  state  of  the  Jews  under  the  law.  For  even 
on  this  supposition,  the  drift  of  the  place  will  prove,  that  every 
one  who  is  under  the  law,  and  with  equal  reason  every  one  of 
mankind,  is  carnal^  sold  under  sin^  in  his  first  state,  and  till  de- 
livered by  Christ.  For  it  is  plain,  that  the  apostle ^s  design  is  to 
shew  the  insufficiency  of  the  law  to  give  life  to  any  one  whatso- 
ever. This  appears  by  what  he  says  when  he  comes  to  draw 
his  conclusion,  in  the  continuation  of  this  discourse ;  chap.  viii. 
3.  t     For  what  the  law  could  not  do  in  that  it  was  weak  through 

*  See  also  the  following  chapters,  chap.  iii.  6.  and  iv.  17.  And  not  only  in  this 
epistle,  but  constantly  in  other  epistles ;  as  Rom.  i.  IS,  13,  chap.  li.  13, 14, 17, 18, 
19,  «0,«1,  39,  23,  34,  95,28,  30,31.  chap.  xv.  15,  IS.  1  Cor.  \n.  9  Gal  ir.  8. 
CoL  i.  37.  ehap.  ii.  13.  1  Tkess.  i.  5,  6,  9.  chap,  u   13,  14, 15,  16. 

t  Dr.  T.  himself  reckons  this  a  part  of  the  same  discourse  or  paragraph,  in 
the  diTision  he  makes  of  the  epistle,  in  his  paraphrase^  and  notes  upon  it. 
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the  flesh  :  God  sending  his  own  son,  &c.    Our  author  supposes 
what  is  here  spoken  of,  viz.  "  that  the  law  cannot  give  Ute  be- 
cause it  is  weak  through  the  flesh,"  is  true  with  respect  to  ct>«y 
one  of  mankind*.  And  when  the  apostle  gives  this  reason,  m  thtU 
it  is  weak  through  the  flesh,  it  is  plain  that  by  the  /c«A,  which 
here  he  opposes  to  the  spirit,  he  means  the  same  thing  which 
m  the  preceding  part  of  4he  same  discourse,  in  the  foregoing 
chapter,  he  had  called  by  the  name  flesh,  ver.  5,  14, 18.  wad 
the  law  of  the  members,  ver.  23.  and  the  body  of  death,  ver.  24 
This  is  what,  through  this  chapter,  he  insists  on  as  the  grand 
hindrance  why  the  law  could  not  give  life ;  just  as  he  does  m 
his  conclusion,  chap  viii.  3.     Which,  in  his  last  place  is  giyoi 
as  a  reason  why  the  law  cannot  give  life  to  any  of  manhnd* 
And  it  being  the  same  rexison  of  the  same  thin^,  spoken  of  in 
the  same  discourse,  in  the  former  part  of  it — this  last  place  be- 
ing the  conclusion,  of  which  that  former  part  is  the  premises — 
and  inasmuch  as  the  reason  there  given  is  being  in  the  flesh, 
and  being  carnal,  sold  under  sin :  Therefore,  taking  the  whole 
of  the  apostle^s  discourse,  this  is  justly  understood  to  be  a  rea* 
son  why  the  law  cannot  give  life  to  any  of  mankmd  ;  and  con- 
sequently, that  all  mankind  are  in  the  flesh  and  are  canud,  sold 
under  sin,  and  so  remain  till  delivered  by  Christ :  And  conse- 
quently, all  mankind  in  their  first  original  state  are  very  sinful ; 
which  was  the  thing  to  be  proved. 


CHAP.  IV. 
Containing  Observations  on  Rom.  *y.  12.  to  the  EfuL 

SECT.  I. 
Aemarks  on  Ih.  TJ*s  way  of  explaining  this  Text 

The  following  things  are  worthy  of  notice,  concerning  out 
author^s  exposition  of  this  remarkaole  passage. 

I.  He  greatly  insists,  that  by  death  in  this  place  no  more  isf 
meant,  than  that  death  which  we  all  die,  when  this  present  life 
is  extinguished  and  the  body  returns  to  the  dust.  That  no 
more  k  meant  in  the  12,  14,  15,  and  17th  verses  (P.  27.)  he  de^ 
clares  as  evidently,  clearly,  and  infallibly  so,  because  the  apos- 
tle is  still  discoursing  on  the  same  subject ',  plainly  impljring, 
that  infallibly  the  apostle  means  no  more  by  death, throughout 
this  paragraph  on  the  subject     But  as  infallible  as  this  is,  if  we 


*  See  note  on  Rom.  t.  20. 
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believe  what  Dr.  T.  says  elsewhere,  it  must  needs  be  otherwise : 
for,  (p.  120.  S.)  speaking  of  those  words  in  Rom.  vL  23.  The 
wages  of  sin  is  dbatu,  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord^  he  says,  "  Death  in  this  place 
18  widely  diiSerent  from  the  death  we  now  die ;  as  it  stands  there 
opposed  to  eternal  life^  which  is  the  gift  of  God  through  Jesus 
(^rist,  it  manifestly  siffnifies  eternal  deaths  the  second  deaths  or 
that  death  which  they  mall  hereafter  die^  who  live  after  the  flesh.** 
But  the  death,  (in  the  conclusion  of  the  paragraph  we  are  upon) 
that  comes  by  Adam  and  the  life  that  comes  by  Christ,  (in  the  last 
v^ve  of  the  chapter,)  is  opposed  to  eternal  life  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  last  verse  of  the  next  chapter :  ^  That  as  sin 
has  reigned  unto  deaths  even  so  might  grace  reign  through  righte- 
ousness unto  eternal  life^  by.  Jesus  Ctuist  our  Lord.**  So  that 
by  our  author *s  own  argument,  death  in  this  place  also,  is  man* 
ifegtly  widely  different  from  the  death  we  now  die^  as  it  stands 
here  opposed  to  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ ;  and  signifies 
etermu  death,  the  second  death.  And  yet  this  is  a  part  of  the 
same  discourse,  be^n  in  the  12th  verse ;  as  reckoned  by  Dr. 
T.  himself  in  his  division  of  paragraphs,  in  his  paraphrase  and 
Botes  on  the  epistle.  So  that  if  we  follow  him,  and  admit 
hiB  reasonings  in  the  various  parts  of  his  book,  here  is  manifest 
proof  against  infallible  evidence  !  So  that  it  is  true,  the  apostle 
throughout  this  whole  passage  on  the  same  subject,  by  death, 
evidently,  clearly,  and  infaUwly  means  no  more  than  that  death 
we  now  die,  when  this  life  is  extinguished  ;  and  yet  by  death, 
in  some  part  of  this  passage,  is  meant  something  widely  different 
from  the  death  we  now  die — manifestly  eternal  death,  the  second 
deatK 

But  had  our  author  been  tnore  consistent  with  himself,  in 
laying  it  down  as  certain  and  infallible,  that  because  the  apos- 
tle has  a  special  respect  to  temporal  death  in  the  14th  verse 
**  Death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,*'  therefore  he  means  no 
Bdore  in  the  several  consequent  parts  of  this  passage,  yet  he  is 
doubtless  too  confident  and  positive  in  this  matter.  This  is 
no  more  evident,  clear,  and  infallible,  than  that  Christ  meant 
by  perishing — in  Luke  xiii.  5.  when  he  says,  "  1  tell  you.  Nay, 
but  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish** — no  more 
than  such  a  temporal  death  as  came  on  those  who  died  by  the 
fell  of  the  tower  of  Siloam,  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  words 
of  the  same  speech ;  and  no  more  infallible,  ttian  that  by  life, 
Christ  means  no  more  than  this  temporal  life,  in  each  part  of 
that  one  sentence  -Matth.  x.  39.  "  He  that  findeth  his  Zt/e  shall 
lose  it ;  and  he  that  loscth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  if**— be- 
cause in  the  first  part  of  each  clause  he  has  respect  especially 
to  temporal  life  :* 

*  There  are  many  places  parallel  with  these,  as  John  li.  95,  i6.  ''  I  am  the 
temiTTBction,  and  the  fife :  He  tiiat  beliereth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall 
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The  truth  of  the  case,  with  respect  to  what  the  apoBtle 
here  intends  by  the  word  decUh^  is  this,  viz.  The  whole  of  that 
death  which  he,  and  the  scripture  every  where,  speaks  of  as 
the   proper   wages  and   punishment  of  sin,  including  death 
temporci^  spiritual  and  eternal^  though  in  some  parts  of  this 
discourse  he  has  a  more  special  respect  to  one  part  of  this 
whole,  in  others  to  another,  as  his  argument  leads  him  ;  with- 
out any  more  variation  than  is  quite  common  in  the  same  dis- 
course.    That  life  which  the  scripture  speaks  of  as  the  reward 
of  righteousness,  is  a  whole  containing  several  parts,  viz.  The 
life  of  the  body,  union  of  soul  and  body,  and  the  most  perfect 
sensibihty,  activity,  and  felicity  of  both,  which  is  the  chief  thing. 
In  like  manner  the  death  which  the  scripture  speaks  of  as  the 
punishment  of  sin,  is  a  whole  incljiding  the  death  of  the  body 
and  the  death  of  the  soul,  and  the  eternal,  sensible,  perfect 
destruction  and  misery  of  both.     It  is  this  latter  whole  that  the 
apostle  speaks  of  by  the  name  of  death  in  this  discourse,  in 
Rom.  V.  thoi^h  in  some  sentences  he  has  a  more  special  req^ect 
to  one  part,  in  others  to  another :  And  this,  without  changing 
the  signification  of  the  word.     For  having  respect  to  several 
things  included  in  the  extensive  signification  of  the  word,  is 
not  the  same  thin^  as  using  the  word  in  several  distinct  signifr- 
cations.     As  for  mstance,  the  appellative,  num,  or  the  proper 
name  of  any  particular  man  is  the  name  of  a  whole,  inchidiBg 
the  different  parts  of  sOul  and  body.     And  if  any  one  in  q>eak- 
ing  of  James  or  /oAn,  should  say,  he  was  a  wise  num,  and  a 
beautiful  num ;   in  the  fomner  part  of  the  sentence,  respect 
would  be  had  more  especially  to  his  soul,  in  the  latter  to  his 
body,  in  the  word  man :  But  yet  without  any  pr<^r  change  of 
the  signification  of  the  name  to  distinct  senses.     In  John  xxi. 
7.  it  is  said,  Peter  was  naked^  and  in  the  following  part  of  the 
same  story  it  is  said^  Peter  was  grieved.     In  the  former  propo- 
sition, respect  is  had  especially  to  his  body,  in  the  latter  to  his 
soul :  But  yet  here  is  no  proper  change  of  the  meaning  of  the 
name,  Peter.     And  as  to  the  apostle^s  use  of  the  word  death  in 
the  passage  now  under  consideration,  on  the  supposition  that 
he  in  general  means  the  whole  of  that  death  which  is  the  wages 
of  sin,  there  is  nothing  but  what  is  perfectly  natural  in  sup- 
he  Inre :  And  whosoever  liveth,  and  believethin  me,  shaU  never  die."    Here  both 
the  words,  l^e  end  detth^^n  used  with  this  variation  ;  /  rnn  the  remareclmm  ami 
the  UfCy  meaning  spiritual  and  eternal  life :  He  that  believeth  mme,  though  he  were 
deady  having  respect  to  temporal  death,  yet  shtdl  he  the,  with  respect  to  spiritual 
life,  tad  the  ret  teration  of  the  life  of  the  body.    Jind  whosoever  Uveth  and  bemoalh  #i 
me,  ehatt  never  dte,  meaning  a  spiritual  and  eternal  death.    So  in  John  vi.  49,  50. 
Tow  fathers  did  eat  manna  m  the  WUdemesSf  and  a'e  dead,  having  respect  <^efiy  to 
temporal  death.     This  is  the  bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  that  a  man  may 
eat  thereof,  and  not  die,  i.  e.  by  the  loss  of  spiritual  life,  and  by  eternal  death.  (See 
also  ver.  58.)  And  in  the  neit  verse,  Jf  any  m4m  eat  qfthis  bread,  he  shall  Uve  for  ever, 
have  eternal  life.    So  ver.  54.  See  another  like  instance,  John  v.  24—29. 
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posing  that— in  order  to  evince  that  death,  the  proper  punish- 
ment of  sin,  comes  on  all  mankind  in  consequence  of  Adam^t 
8in-r*he  should  take  notice  of  that  part  of  this  punishment 
which  is  visible  in  this  world,  ajid  which  every  hoay  therefore 
sees  does  in  fact  come  on  all  mankind,  ^as  in  ver.  14)  And  is 
it  not  equally  natural  from  thence  to  mfer,  that  all  mankind 
are  exposed  to  the  whole  of  that  death  which  is  the  proper 
punishment  of  sin,  whereof  temporal  death  is  a  part,  and  a 
visible  image  of  the  whole,  and  (unless  changed  by  divine  grace) 
an  introduction  to  the  principal,  and  infinitely  the  most  dread- 
ful part  ? 

II.  Dr.  T.^s  explanation  of  this  passage  makes  wholly  m- 
significant  those  first  words.  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the 
world,  and  leaves  this  proposition  without  any  sense  at  aU. 
The  apostle  had  been  largelv  and  elaborately  representing  how 
the  whole  world  was  full  or  sin,  both  among  Jews  and  Oentiles, 
and  all  exposed  to  death  and  condemnation.  It  is  plain  that 
in  these  words  he  would  tell  us  how  this  came  to  pass,  namely, 
that  the  sorrowful  event  came  by  one  man^  even  the  first  man. 
That  the  world  was  full  of  sin,  and  full  of  death,  were  two 
great  and  notorious  facts,  deeply  affecting;  the  interests  of 
mankind ;  and  they  seemed  very  wonderful  racts,  drawiUff  the 
attention  of  the  more  thinking  part  of  mankind  every  where, 
who  often  asked  this  question.  Whence  comes  evil,  moral  and 
natural  evil  7  It  is  manifest  the  apostle  here  means  to  tell  us, 
how  these  came  into  the  world,  and  came  to  prevail  in  it  as 
they  do.  But  all  that  is  meant,  according  to  Dr.  T.^s  interpre- 
tation, is  "  He  begun  transgression.'*''*  As  if  all  that  the 
apostle  meant  was  to  tell  us  who  happened  to  sin  first; 
not  how  such  a  malady  came  upon  the  world,  or  how  any 
one  in  the  world,  besides  Adam  himself,  came  by  such  a  dis- 
temper. The  words  of  the  apostle,  By  one  man  sin  entered 
ufTo  THB  WORLD,  ond  death  by  sin,  shew  the  design  to  be, 
to  tell  us  how  these  evils  came,  as  afiecting  the  state  of  the 
worlds  and  not  only  as  reaching  one  man  in  the  world. 
If  this  were  not  plain  enough  in  itself,  the  words  immediately 
following  demonstrate  it ;  *'*'  And  so  death  passed  upon  M  men, 
for  that  all  have  sinned.'^  By  sin  being  in  the  world,  the  apos- 
tle does  not  mean  being  in  the  world  only  in  that  one  instance 
of  Adam^s  first  transgression,  but  being  abroad  in  the  world, 
amone  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  in  a  wide  extent,  and  con- 
tinued series  of  wickedness;  as  is  plain  in  the  first  words  of 
the  next  verse.  For  until  the  law,  sin  wcu  ui  the  world. 
And  therefore  when  he  gives  us  an  account  how  it  came  to 
be  in  the  world,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  how  it  entered 
into  the  world,  he  does  not  mean  only  coming  in  one  in* 
stance. 

*  Page  56. 
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If  the  case  were  as  Dr.  T.  represents,  that  the  sin  of 
Adam,  either  in  its  pollution  or  punishment,  reached  none  but 
himself,  any  more  than  the  sin  of  any  other  man,  it  would  be 
no  more  proper  to  say  that  b^  one  num  sin  entered  into  the 
vxn-ld^  than  if— were  it  inquired  how  mankind  came  into 
America,  and  there  had  anciently  been  a  ship  of  the  Phenin 
dans  wrecked  at  sea,  and  a  single  man  of  the  crew  was  driven 
on  this  continent,  and  here  died  as  soon  as  he  reached  the 
shore — ^it  should  be  said.  By  that  one  man  mankind  came  into 
Americ€L 

Besides,  it  is  not  true  that  by  one  man^  or  by  Adam,  sin 
entered  into  the  world,  in  Dr.  T.^s  sense :  For  it  was  not  he 
but  Eve,  that  b^an  transgression.  By  one  man  Dr.  T,  under- 
stands Adam  as  the  figure  of  Christ.  And  it  is  plain  that  it 
was  for  his  transgression,  and  not  Eve^s,  that  the  sentence  of 
death  was  pronounced  on  mankind  after  the  fall.  Gen.  iiL  19. 
It  appears  unreasonable  to  suppose  the  apostle  means  to  include 
Eve  when  he  speaks  of  Adam  ;  for  he  lays  great  stress  on  it, 
that  it  was  by  onb,  repeating  it  several  times. 

III.  In  like  manner  this  author  brings  to  nothing  the  sense 
of  the  causal  particles,  in  such  phrases  as  these,  so  often  re* 
peated,  "  Death  by  «in,  ver.  12.  If  through  the  offence  of  one 
many  be  dead,  ver.  15.  By  one  that  sinned — judgment  was  b^ 
one  to  condemnation,  ver.  16.  By  one  man^s  offence,  death 
reigned  By  one,  ver.  17.  By  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came 
upon  all,  &c.  ver.  18.  By  one  man^s  disobedience,^*  ver.  19. 
These  causal  particles,  so  variously  repeated,  unless  we  make 
mere  nonsense  of  the  discourse,  signify  some  connection  and 
dependence,  by  some  sort  of  influence  of  that  sin  of  one  man, 
or  some  tendency  to  that  effect  which  is  so  often  said  to  come 
BY  it  But  according  to  Dr.  T.  there  can  be  no  real  depen- 
dence or  influence  in  the  case,  of  any  sort  whatsoever.  There 
is  no  connection  by  any  nattartd  influence  of  that  one  act  to 
make  all  mankind  mortal.  Our  author  does  not  pretend  to 
account  for  this  effect  in  any  such  manner,  but  in  another  most 
diverse,  viz.  A  gracious  act  of  God,  laying  mankind  under  af- 
fliction, toil,  and  death,  from  special  favour  and  kindness. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  dependence  of  this  effect  on  that  trans- 
gression of  Adam,  by  any  mx>rai  influence,  as  deserving  such 
a  consequence,  or  exposing  to  it  on  any  moral  account:  For 
he  supposes  that  mankind  are  not  in  this  way  exposed  to  the 
least  degree  of  evil.  Nor  has  this  effect  any  legoi  dependence 
on  that  sin,  or  any  connection  by  virtue  of  any  antecedent 
constitution  which  God  had  established  with  Adam :  For  he 
insists,  that  in  that  threatening.  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thou 
shah  die^  there  is  not  a  word  said  of  his  posterity  ;  (p.  8.)  And 
death  on  mankind  according  to  him,  cannot  come  by  virtue 
of  that  legal  constitution  with  Adam ;  because  ^e  sentence 
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by  which  it  ccime  was  after  the  annulling  and  abolishing  tha^ 
constitution;  (p.  113.  S.)  And  it  is  manifest  that  this  con- 
sequence cannot  be  througli  any  kind  of  tendency  of  that  sin 
to  such  an  effect ;  because  the  effect  comes  only  as  a  benefit, 
and  is  the  fruit  of  mere  favour :  But  sin  has  no  tendency,  either 
ucUvrcd  or  morale  to  benefits^  and  divine  favours.  And  thus 
that  sin  of  Adam  could  neither  be  tlie  &ficient  causa,  nor  the 
procuring  cause ;  neither  the  natural^  morale  nor  legal  cause ; 
nor  an  exciting  and  moving  cause,  any  more  than  Adam^s  eat* 
tng  of  any  other  tree  of  the  garden.  And  the  only  real  rela- 
tion that  die  effect  can  have  to  that  Sin,  is  a  relation  as  to  time, 
viz,  that  it  is  after  it  And  when  the  matter  is  closely  examin- 
ed, the  whole  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  God  is  pleased, 
of  his  mere  good  will  and  pleasure,  to  bestow  a  greater  fa- 
vour upon  us  than  he  did  upon  Adam  in  innocency,  ajier  thai 
tin  of  bis  eating  the  forbidden  fruit ;  which  sin  we  are  no  more 
concerned  in,  than  in  the  sin  of  the  king  of  Pegu,  or  the  emperor 
of  China. 

iV.  It  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  apostle^s  scope, 
and  the  import  of  what  he  says,  to  suppose  that  the  death  of 
which  he  here  speaks  as  coming  on  mankind  by  Adam^s  sin, 
comes  not  as  9i punishment^  but  only  as  a, favour.  It  quite  makes 
void  the  opposition  in  which  the  apostle  sets  the  consequences 
of  Adam^s  sim,  and  the  consequences  of  the  grace  and  rightC'- 
Qusness  of  Christ,  They  are  set  in  opposition  to  each  other, 
as  opposite  effects,  arising  from  opposite  causes,  throughout 
the  paragraph :  One,a^  the  ju^t  consequence  of  an  offence  ;  the 
other,  a  free  gift^  ver.  15-— 18.  Whereas,  accorcfing  to  this 
scheme,  there  is  no  such  opposition  in  the  case;  both  are  bene- 
fits, and  both  are  free  gifts.  A  very  wholesome  medicine  to 
save  from  perishing,  ordered  by  a  kind  father,  or  a  shield  to 
preserve  from  an  enemy,  bestowed  by  a  friend,  is  as  much  a 
free  gift  as  pleasant  food.  The  death  that  comes  by  Adam,  is 
set  in  opposition  to  the  life  and  happiness  that-comes  by  Christ, 
as  being  the  fruit  of  sin^  and  judgment  for  sin  :  when  the  latter 
is  the  fruit  of  divine  grace.yer.  15,  17,  20, 21.  Whereas,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  both  came  by  grace.  Death  comes  on  man- 
kind by  the  free  kindness  and  love  of  God,  much  more  truly 
and  properly  than  by  Adam's  sin.  Dr.  T.  speaks  of  it  as 
coming  by  occasion  of  Adam's  sin  :  But,  as  I  have  observed, 
it  is  an  occasion  without  any  influence.  Yet  the  proper  cause 
is  God's  grace.  So  that  the  true  cause  is  wholly  good.  Which, 
by  the  way,  is  directly  repugnant  to  the  apostle's  doctrine  in 
RonL  vii.  13.  "  Was  then  that  which  is  good,  made  death  unto 
me  ?  God  forbid.  But  sin,  that  it  might  appear  sin,  working 
death  in  me  by  that  which  is  good.''  Where  the  apostle  ut- 
terly rejects  any  such  suggestion,  as  though  that  which  is  good 
were  the  proper  cause  of  death ;  and  signifies  tliat  sin  is  the 
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proper  eotife,  and  that  which  is  good^  only  the  occasion.  But 
accordine  to  this  author,  the  reverse  is  true :  That  which  is  good 
in  the  highest  sense,  even  the  love  of  God,  and  a  divine  craciona 
constitution,  is  the  proper  cause  of  death,  and  sin  only  toe  occa- 
sum. 

But  to  return,  it  is  plain  that  death  by  Adam,  and  life  and 
happiness  by  Chri$U  are  here  set  in  opposition  ;  the  latter  being 
spoken  of  as  good^  the  other  as  etH;  one  as  the  effect  of  righted 
outness^  the  other  of  an  offence;  one  of  the  fruit  o/* ofifdieiiee^ 
the  other  of  disobedience  ,•  one  as  the  fruit  of  God's  fcKowr^  ia 
consequence  of  what  was  ]^leasing  and  acceptable  to  Atm,  but 
the  other  the  fruit  of  his  displeasure^  in  consequence  of  what 
was  displeasing  and  hateful  to  him ;  the  latter  coming  hyjusii- 
fication^  the  former  by  the  condemnation  of  the  subject.  But 
according  to  the  scheme  of  our  author,  there  can  be  no  oppo- 
sition in  any  of  these  respects :  The  death  here  spoken  of 
neither  comes  as  an  em/,  nor  from  an  evil  cduse^  neither  an  evil 
efficient  cause,  or  procuring  cause,  nor  at  all  as  any  testimony 
of  God^s  displeasure  to  the  subject,  but  as  properly  the  effect 
of  his  favour^  no  less  than  that  which  is  spoken  of  as  coming 
by  Christ ;  vea,  as  much  as  an  act  of  justification  of  the 
subject;  as  he  understands  and  explains  the  word  just^cation  ; 
for  both  are  by  a  grant  of  favour^  and  are  instances  of  n\&cj 
and  goodness.     And  he  abundantly  insists  upon  it,  that  ^^ant 

grant  of  favour,  aiht  instance  of  mercy  and  goodness,  whereby 
rod  delivers  and  exempts  from  any  kind  of  danger,  suffering, 
or  calamity,  or  confers  any  favour,  blessing,  or  privilege, 
is  called  justification  in  the  scripture-sense  and  use  of  the 
word."* 

Moreover  our  author  makes  void  the  grand  and  funda- 
mental opposition — to  illustrate  which  is  the  chief  scope  of 
this  whole  passage — between  the  first  and  second  Adam;  in 
the  death  that  comes  by  one^  and  the  life  and  happiness  by  the 
other.  For,  according  to  his  doctrine,  both  come  by  Christ  the 
second  Adam;  both  by  his  grace,  righteousness,  and  obe- 
dience :  The  death  to  which  God  sentenced  mankind  (Gen. 
iii.  19.)  being  a  great  deal  more  properly  and  truly  by  Christ, 
than  by  Adam.  For,  according  to  him,  that  sentence  was  not 
pronounced  on  the  basis  of  the  covenant  with  Adam  ;  because 
that  was  abrogated,  and  entirely  set  aside,  as  he  largely  in- 
sists for  many  pages  together,  (p.  113 — 120.  S.)  "This  cove- 
nant with  Adam  was  disannulled  immediately  after  Adam  sin- 
ned. Even  before  God  passed  sentence  upon  Adam,  grace 
was  introduced.'*  "  The  death  that  mankind  are  the  subjects 
of  now,  stands  under  the  covenant  of  grace.'* — In  the  counsel 

*  Key,  §  374,  where  it  it  to  bo  observed,  that  he  himielfpuU  the  word  ami  m 
'tal  letters.  The  tame  thing  in  substance  is  often  asserted  elsewhere.  And 
indeed  is  bis  main  point  in  what  he  calls  tfU  tnu  g9$p«MUmi. 
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and  appointment  of  God,  it  stood  in  this  rerj  light,  even  before 
the  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  upon  Adam :  and  con« 
sequently,  death  is  no  proper  and  legal  punishment  of  sin.*^ 
And  he  oilen  insists,  that  it  comes  only  as  a  favour  and  benefit ; 
and  standing,  as  he  says,  under  the  covenant  of  grace,  which 
is  by  Christ,  therefore  is  truly  one  of  the  benefits  of  the  new 
covenant,  which  comes  by  Christ,  the  second  Adam.  For  he 
tiimself  is  decided,  to  use  his  own  words.*  "  That  all  the  grace 
of  the  gos|>el  is  dispensed  to  us,  in,  by,  or  through  the  son  of 
God."  "  Nothing  is  clearer  (says  he  t)  from  the  whole  current 
of  scripture,  than  that  all  the  mercy  and  love  of  God,  and  all 
the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  from  first  to  last,  are  in,  bt,  and 
THROUGH  Christ,  and  particularly  by  his  blood,  by  the  redemp- 
tion that  is  in  him.  This  can  bear  no  dispute  among  Chris- 
tians." What  then  becomes  of  all  this  discourse  of  the  apo8« 
tie's,  about  the  great  difference  and  opposition  between  Adam 
and  Christ ;  as  death  is  by  one,  and  eternal  life  and  happiness 
by  the  other  ?  This  grand  distinction  between  the  two  Adams, 
it  seems,  and  the  other  instances  of  opposition  and  difierence 
here  insisted  on — as  between  the  effects  of  sin  and  righteous^ 
ness^  the  consequences  of  obedience  and  disobedience^  of  the 
offence  and  the  free  gift^  judgment  and  grace^  condemnation 
and  justification — all  come  to  nothing.  And  this  whole  dis- 
course of  the  apostle,  wherein  he  seems  to  labour  much,  as  if 
it  were  to  set  forth  some  very  grand  and  most  important  dis^ 
tinction  and  opposition  in  the  state  of  things,  as  derived  from 
the  two  great  heads  of  mankind,  proves  nothing  but  a  multi- 
tude of  words  without  meaning,  or  rather  a  heap  of  inconsis'* 
tencies. 

V.  Our  author's  own  doctrine  entirely  makes  void  what  he 
supposes  to  be  the  apostle's  argument  in  the  13th  and  14th  ver- 
ses, in  these  words ;  ^^  For  until  the  law,  sin  was  in  the  world : 
but  sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no  law.  Nevertheless 
death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,  even  over  them  that  had 
not  sinned  afler  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression." 

What  he  supposes  the  apostle  would  prove  nere,  is,  that  the 
mortality  of  mankind  comes  only  by  Adam's  sin,  and  not  by 
men's  personal  sins,  because  there  was  no  law  threatening  deatn 
to  Adam's  posterity  for  personal  sins^  before  the  law  of  moses} 
tmt  death,  or  the  mortality  of  Adam's  posterity,  took  place 
many  ages  before  the  law  was  given ;  therefore  death  could 
not  be  by  any  law  threatening  death  for  personal  sins,  and  con- 
sequently could  be  by  nothing  but  Adam's  sin^.  On  this  I 
would  observe, 

1.  That  which  he  supposes  the  apostle  to  take  for  a  truth 

**jr«|f,chap.viu.titl6,  p.44.  ^^^ti  14*- 
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in  this  argament,  viz.  That  there  was  no  laxo  of  God  in  being, 
by  which  men  were  exposed  to  death  for  personal  sin^  during 
the  time  from  Adavi  to  Moses,  is  neither  true,  nor  agreeable  to 
this  apostle^s  own  doctrine. 

Firsts  The  assertion  is  not  true*  For  the  law  of  nature, 
written  in  men's  hearts,  was  then  in  being,  and  was  a  law  by 
which  men  were  exposed  to  death  for  personal  sin.  That  there 
was  a  divine  establishment,  fixing  the  death  and  destruction  of 
the  sinner  as  the  consequence  of  personal  sin,  which  was  well 
known  before  the  giving  of  the  law  by  Moses,  is  plain  by  many 
passages  in  the  book  of  Job,  as  fully  and  clearly  implying  a 
connection  between  such  sin  and  such  a  punishment,  as  any 
passage  in  the  law  of  Moses :  Such  as  that  in  Job  xxiv.  19. 
"  Drought  and  heat  consume  the  snow-waters ;  so  doth  the 
grave  them  that  have  sinned.'^  (Compare  ver.  20  and  24.) 
Also  chap,  xxxvi.  6.  "  He  preserveth  not  the  Hfe  of  the  wick- 
ed. Chap.  xxi.  29 — 32.  Have  ye  not  asked  them  that  go  by 
the  way  ?  and  do  ye  not  know  their  tokens  ?  That  the  wicked 
is  reserved  to  the  day  of  destruction ;  they  shall  be  brought 
forth  to  the  day  of  wrath.  Ver.  32.  He  shall  be  brought  to 
the  grave.*" 

Secondly^  To  suppose  that  there  is  no  law  in  being  by 
which  men  are  exposed  to  death  for  personal  sins^  when  a  re- 
vealed law  of  God  is  not  in  being,  is  contrary  to  our  apostle^s 
own  doctrine  in  this  epistle.  Rom.  ii.  12, 14, 15.  For  as  many 
as  hette  sinned  without  law,  (i.  e.  the  revealed  law)  shall  perish 
without  law.  But  how  they  can  be  exposed  to  die  and  perish^ 
who  have  not  the  law  of  Moses,  nor  any  revealed  fatr,  the 
apostle  shews  us  in  the  14th  and  15th  verses ;  viz.  In  that  they 
have  the  law  of  nature,  by  which  they  fall  under  sentence  to 
this  punishment.  ^^  For  when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the 
law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these  having 
not  the  law,  are  a  law  to  themselves ;  which  shew  the  work  of 
the  law  written  in  their  hearts  ;  their  conscience  also  bearing 
witness."  Their  conscience  not  only  bore  witness  to  the  duty 
prescribed  by  this  law,  but  also  to  the  punishment  before  spoken 
of,  as  that  which  they  who  sinned  without  law  were  liable 
to  suffer,  viz,  that  they  should  perish.  In  which  the  apostle  is 
yet  more  express,  chap.  i.  32.  speaking  more  especially  of  the 
heathen,  "  Who  knowing  the  judgment  of  God,  that  they 
which  commit  such  things  are  worthy  of  death."  Dr.  T.  often 
calls  the  law  the  rule  of  right;  and  this  rule  of  right  sentenced 
those  sinners  to  death  who  who,  were  not  under  the  law  of 
Moses,  according  to  this  author^s  own  paraphrase  of  this  verse, 

'*■  See  also  Job  'vr.  7,  8,  9.  Chap.  xv.  17 — 35.  Chap,  xviii.  5 — 21.  lix.  29.  and 
XX.  4—8.  and  ver.  23—29.  Chap.  x\i.  16.— 18.  20—26.  xxii.  13—20.  and  xxTii. 
11.  to  the  end.  Chap.  xxxi.  3,  23.  xxxiii.  18,  22,  23,  24,  28,  30.  xxxiv.  11.  21— 
26.  xxxviL  12, 18,  19,  20.  and  xxxviiL  13. 
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in  these  words,  "  The  heathen  were  not  ignorant  of  the  rtde  of 
rights  which  God  has  implanted  in  the  human  nature ;  and 
which  shews  that  they  which  commit  such  crimes  are  deserv- 
ing of  death."  And  he  himself  supposes  Abraham,  who  lived 
between  Adam  and  Moses,  to  be  under  law^  by  which  he  would 
have  been  exposed  to  punishment  without  hope^  were  it  not  for 
the  promise  of  grace. — (Paraph,  on  Rom.  iv.  15.) 

So  that  in  our  author^s  way  of  explaining  the  passage  be- 
fore us,  the  grand  argument  which  the  apostle  insists  upon  here 
to  prove  his  main  point,  viz,  that  death  does  not  come  by  men's 
personal  sins^  but  by  Adam'^s  sin,  because  it  came  before  the 
law  was  given  that  threatened  death  for  personal  sin ;  I  say, 
this  argument  which  Dr.  T.  supposes  so  clear  and  strong,*  is 
brought  to  nothing  more  than  a  mere  shadow  without  sub- 
stance ;  the  very  foundation  of  the  argument  having  no  truth. 
To  say  there  was  no  such  law  actually  expressed  in  any  stand- 
ing revelation,  would  be  mere  trifling.  For  it  no  more  appears, 
that  God  would  not  bring  temporal  death  for  personal  sins 
without  a  standing  revealed  law  threatening  it,  than  that  he 
would  not  bring  eternal  death  before  there  was  a  revealed  law 
threatening  that :  Which  yet  wicked  men  that  lived  in  Noah's 
time  were  exposed  to,  as  appears  by  1  Pet.  iii.  19,  20.  and 
which  Dr  T.  supposes  all  mankind  are  exposed  to  by  their 
personal  sins  ;  and  he  himself  says,t  ^^  Sin  in  its  own  unalter- 
able nature  leads  to  death."  lea,  it  might  be  argued  with 
as  much  strength  of  reason,  that  God  could  bring  on  men  no 
punishment  at  all  for  any  sin  that  was  committed  from  Adam 
to  Moses,  because  there  was  no  standing  revealed  law  then 
extant  threatening  any  punishment.  It  may  here  be  properly 
observed,  that  our  author  supposes  the  shortening  of  man's 
days,  and  hastening  of  death,  entered  into  the  world  by  the  sin 
of  the  Antediluvians^  in  the  same  sense  as  death  and  mortality « 
entered  into  the  world  by  Adam's  sin.|  But  where  was 
there  any  standing  revealed  law  for  that,  though  the  event 
was  so  universal  ?  If  God  might  bring  this  on  all  mankind,  on 
occasion  of  other  men's  sins,  ror  which  they  deserved  nothing, 
without  a  revealed  law,  what  could  there  be  to  hinder  God 
bringing  death  on  men  for  their  personal  sins,  for  which  their 
own  consciences  tell  them  they  deserve  death  without  a  re- 
vealed law  ? 

2.  If  from  Adam  to  Moses  there  had  been  no  law  in  be- 
ing of  any  kind,  revealed  or  natural,  by  which  men  could  be 
properly  exposed  to  temporal  death  for  personal  sin,  yet  the 
mention  of  Moses's  law  would  have  been  wholly  impertinent, 
and  of  no  signification  in  the  argument,  according  to  our  au- 
thor.    He  supposes  that  what  the  apostle  would  prove  is, 

*  Page  117,  S.  t  Page  77, 78.  J  Page  68. 
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that  tenqMrcd  death  comes  by  Adam ;  and  not  by  any  law 
threatening  such  a  punishment  for  personal  sin ;  because  this 
death  prevailed  before  the  law  of  Moses  was  in  being,  which 
is  the  only  law  threatening  death  for  personal  sin.  And  yet 
he  himself  supposes,  that  the  bw  of  Moses,  when  it  was  in 
beings  threatened  no  such  death  for  personal  sin.  For  he  abun- 
dantly asserts,  that  the  death  which  the  law  of  Moses  threaten- 
ed for  personal  sin,  was  eternal  deaths  as  has  been  already 
noted  :  And  he  says  in  express  terms,  that  eternal  death  is  of  a 
miiMTQ  widely  different  from  the  death  we  now  die  ;*  as  was  also 
observed  before. 

How  impertinently  therefore  does  Dr.  T.  make  an  inspir- 
ed writer  argue,  when,  according  to  him,  the  apostle  would 
prove,  that  this  kind  of  death  did  not  come  by  any  law 
threatenmg  this  kind  of  deaths  because  it  came  before  the  ex- 
istence of  a  law  threatening  another  kind  of  deaths  of  a  nature 
widely  different  ?  How  is  it  to  the  apostle's  purpose,  to  fix  on 
that  period,  the  time  of  giving  Moses's  law,  as  if  that  had  been 
the  period  wherein  men  began  to  be  threatened  with  this 
punishment  for  their  personal  sins,  when  in  truth  it  was  no  such 
thing?  And  therefore  it  was  no  more  to  his  purpose  to  fix  on 
that  period,  from  Adam  to  Moses,  than  from  Adam  to  David, 
or  any  other  period  whatsoever.  Dr.  T.  holds,  that  even  now, 
since  the  law  of  Moses  has  been  given,  the  mortality  of  man- 
kind, or  the  death  we  now  die,  does  not  come  by  that  law ; 
but  that  it  always  comes  only  by  AdcmiA  And  if  it  never 
comes  by  that  law,  we  may  be  sure  it  never  teas  threatened  in 
that  law. 

3.  If  we  should  allow  the  argument  in  Dr.  T.'s  sense  of 
it,  to  prove  that  death  does  not  come  by  personal  sin^  yet  it 
will  be  wholly  without  force  to  prove  the  main  point,  even 
•that  it  must  come  by  Adam^s  sin :  For  it  might  come  by  God's 
sovereign  and  gracious  pleasure;  as  innumerable  other  di- 
vine benefits  do.  If  it  be  ordered,  agreeable  to  our  author's 
supposition,  not  as  a  punishment,  nor  as  a  calamity,  but  only  as 
a  favour^  what  necessity  of  any  settled  constitution,  or  reveal- 
ecf  sentence,  in  order  to  bestow  such  a  favour,  more  than  other 
favours ;  and  particularly  more  than  that  ffreat  benefit^  which 
he  said  entered  into  the  world  by  the  sin  of  the  AntedUuvians^ 
the  shortening  men's  lives  so  much  after  the  flood  ?  Thus  the 
apostle's  arguing,  by  Dr.  T.'s  explanation  of  it,  is  turned  into 
mere  trifling,  a  vuin  and  impertinent  use  of  words,  without  any 
real  force  or  significance. 

VI.  The  apostle  here  speaks  of  that  great  benefit  which 
we  have  by  Christ,  as  the  antitype  of  Adam,  under  the  notion 

*  Page  190  S.   He  says  to  the  like  purpose  in  hie  note  on  Rom.  v.  IT. 
tThie  ie  plain  by  what  he  saye»p.  38^40,5S,  117.8. 
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of  a  firmt  of  gbacx.  I  do  nol  mean  only  ihBisuper^alHnmdwg 
of  grace,  wherein  the  benefit  \^e  have  by  Christ  goes  beyond 
the  damage  sustained  by  Adam ;  but  that  benefit,  with  regard 
to  which  Adam  teas  the  Jiffure  of  him  that  was  to  come^  and 
which  is  as  it  were  the  counterpart  of  the  suffering  by  Adam 
and  which  repairs  the  loss  we  have  by  him.  This  is  hi?re  spo- 
ken of  as  the  fruit  of  the  free  grace  of  God;  (us  appears  by 
ver.  15 — 18,  20,  21.)  which  accord mg  to  cur  author,  is  the 
restoring  of  mankind  to  that  hfe  wliich  they  lost  in  Adam : 
And  he  himself  supposes  this  restoration  of  life  by  Christ  to  be 
what  grace  does  for  us,  and  calls  it  the  free  gift  of  God,  and 
the  grace  and  faoowr  of  the  lawgiver.*  And  speaking  of  this 
restoration,  be  breaks  out  in  admiration  of  the  tmspeakable 
riches  of  this  grace.] 

But  it  follows  from  his  doctrine,  that  there  is  no  groce  at 
aU  in  this  benefit,  and  it  is  no  more  than  a  mere  act  of  justice^ 
being  only  a  removing  of  what  mankind  sufler,  being  innocent. 
Death,  as  it  commonly  comes  on  mankind,  and  even  on  in- 
fants, (as  has  been  observed)  is  an  extreme  positive  calamity ; 
to  bring  which  on  the  perfectly  innocent,  unremedied,  and 
without  any  thing  to  countervail  it,  we  are  sufficiently  taught, 
is  not  consistent  with  the  Righteousness  of  the  Judge  of  all  lh^ 
earth.  What  grace  therefore,  worthy  of  being  so  celebrated, 
would  there  be  in  affording  remedy  and  relief,  after  there  had 
been  brought  on  innocent  mankmd  that  which  is  (as  Dr.  T, 
himself  represents^!  the  dreadful  and  universal  destruction  of 
their  nature ;  being  a  striking  demonstration  how  infinitelir 
hateful  sin  is  to  God !  What  grace  in  delivering  from  such 
shocking  ruin,  them  who  did  not  deserve  the  least  calamity  I 
Our  author  says,  "  We  could  not  justly  lose  communion  with 
God  by  Adarn^s  sin/^§  If  so,  then  we  could  not  justly  lose 
our  lives,  and  be  annihilated,  after  a  course  of  extreme  pains 
and  agonies  of  body  and  mind,  without  any  restoration  ;  which 
would  be  an  eternal  loss  of  communion  with  God,  and  all  other 
good,  besides  the  positive  sufiering.  The  apostle,  through- 
out this  passage,  represents  the  death  which  is  the  consequence 
of  Adanrs  transgression,  as  coming  in  a  way  of  judgment  and 
condemnation  for  sin  ;  but  deliverence  and  life  through  Christ, 
as  by  grace,  and  the  free  gift  of  God.  Whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  Dr.  T.''s  scheme,  the  death  that  comes  by  Adam, 
comes  by  ^ace,^ea^^ace/  it  being  a  ffreat  benefit,  ordered 
in  fatherly  love  and  kindness,  and  on  the  basis  of  a  covenant  of 
^ace:  But  in  the  deliverence  and  restoration  by  Christ  there 
IS  no  grace  at  all.  So  things  are  turned  topsy-turvy,  the  apos- 
tle ^s  scope  and  scheme  entirely  inverted  and  confouuded. 

*  Page  39,  70, 148.  87.  S.    See  also  contents  of  this  paragraph  in  Rom.  r.  in 
his  notes  on  the  epistle,  and  his  note  on  ver.  15, 16, 17. 
t  Page  119.  8.        t  Page  69.        $  Page  148. 
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VIL  Dr.  T.  explains  the  words,  judgment^  condemnaiimi 
justificcUion  and  righteousness^  as  used  in  this  place,  in  a  very 
unreasonable  manner. 

I  will  first  consider  the  sense  he  puts  upon  the  two  for- 
mer, judgment  and  condemnation.  He  often  calls  this  con- 
demnation ^judicial  act^  and  a  sentence  of  condemnation.  Bat, 
according  to  his  scheme,  it  is  a  judicial  sentence  of  condem- 
nation passed  upon  them  who  are  perfectly  innocent — and 
viewed  by  the  judge,  even  in  passing  the  condemnatory  sen- 
tence, as  having  no  guilt  of  sin,  or  any  fault  at  all  chargeable 
upon  them — and  a  judicial  proceedings  passing  sentence  ar- 
bitrarily, without  any  law  or  rule  of  right  before  established. 
For  there  was  no  preceding  law  threatening  death,  that  he  or 
any  one  else  ever  pretended  to  have  been  established,  but  on- 
Iv  this.  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shah  surely  die. 
And  concerning  this  he  insists,  that  there  is  not  a  word  said  in 
it  of  Adam's  posterity.  So  that  the  condemnation  spoken  of, 
is  a  sentence  of  condemnation  to  death,  for,  or  in  consequence 
of  the  sin  of  Adam,  without  any  law  by  which  that  sin  could  be 
imputed  to  bring  any  such  consequence ;  contrary  to  the  apos- 
tle^s  plain  scope.  And  not  only  so,  but,  over  and  above  all  this, 
it  is  €L  judicial  sentence  of  condemnation  to  that  which  is  no  ca- 
lamity, nor  is  considered  as  such  in  the  sentence ;  but  a  con- 
demnation to  a  great  favour ! 

The  apostle  uses  the  words  judgment  and  condemnation 
in  other  places ;  they  are  no  strange  and  unusual  terms  with 
him :  But  never  are  they  used  by  him  in  this  sense,  or  any 
like  it ;  nor  are  they  ever  used  thus  any  where  else  in  the  New 
Testament.  This  apostle,  in  this  epistle  to  the  Romans  often 
speaks  of  condemnation^  using  the  same  or  similar  terms  and 
phrases  as  here,  but  never  in  the  abovesaid  sense.*  This  will 
be  plain  to  every  one  who  casts  his  eye  on  those  places.  And 
if  we  look  into  the  former  part  of  this  chapter,  the  apostle^s 
discourse  makes  it  evident,  that  he  is  speaking  of  a  condemna- 
tion, which  is  no  testimony  of  favour  to  the  innocent;  but  of 
God's  displeasure  towards  those  to  whom  he  is  not  reconciled, 
but  looks  on  as  offenders  and  enemies,  and  holds  as  the  objects 
of  his  wrath^i^om  which  we  are  delivered  by  Christ  (See  ver. 
6—11.) 

And  even  viewing  this  discourse  itself*  in  the  very  para- 

Saph  we  are  upon,  if  we  may  judge  any  thing  by  language, 
ere  is  every  thing  to  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the  apostle 
uses  words  here,  as  he  does  elsewhere,  properly^  and  as  im- 
plying a  supposition  of  sin,  chargeable  on  the  subject,  and 

*  Seo  Chap.  ii.  1, 2,  3.  six  timei  in  these  verses ;  also  ver.  13  and  97.  and 
chap.  iii.  7.  chap.  viiL  1  and  3.  chap.  xiv.  3, 4.  and  ver.  10, 13,  S3,  and  S3. 
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exposing  to  punishment  He  speaks  of  candemnaiUm  as  what 
comes  iy  tut,  a  condemnation  to  deaih^  which  seems  to  be  a 
most  terrible  evil,  and  capital  pwsishment,  even  in  what  is 
temporal  and  visible;  and  this  in  the  way  of  judgment  and 
execution  of  justice,  in  opposition  to  grace  oifavour^  and  gifi 
or  a  benefit  coming  by  favour.  And  sin,  ofl^nce,  transgres- 
sion and  disobedience  are,  over  and  over  again,  spoken  of  as 
the  ground  of  the  condenmation,  and  of  the  capital  sufiferinff, 
for  ten  verses  successively ;  that  is,  in  every  verse  in  the  whofe 
para^aph. 

The  words,  jtis^t/^co^um  and  righteousness^  are  explained 
by  Dr.  T.  in  a  manner  no  less  unreasonable.  He  understands 
justyhation^  in  ver.  18.  and  righteousness^  in  ver.  19.  in  such  a 
sense,  as  to  suppose  they  belong  to  all,  and  are  actually  to  be 
applied  to  all  mankind,  good  and  bad,  believers  and  unbelievers; 
to  the  worst  enemies  of  God,  remaining  such,  as  well  as  his 
pecuUar  favorites,  and  many  that  never  had  any  sin  imputed  to 
them ;  meaning  thereby  no.  more  than  what  is  fulfilled  in  an 
universal  resurrection  from  the  dead,  at  the  last  day.*  Now 
this  is  a  most  arbitrary,  forced  sense.  Though  these  terms  are 
used  all  over  the  New  Testament,  yet  nothing  like  such  an  use 
of  them  is  to  be  found  in  any  one  instance.  The  words  justi-^ 
fyj  justification^  and  righteousness^  as  from  God  to  men,  are 
never  used  but  to  signify  a  primle^e  belonging  only  to  some^ 
and  that  which  is  peculiar  to  distinguished  fancurttes.  This 
wostle  in  particular,  above  aU  the  other  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  abounds  in  the  use  of  these  terms ;  so  that  we  have 
all  imaginable  opportunity  to  understand  his  language,  and 
know  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  these  words :  But  he  never 
elsewhere  uses  them  in  the  sense^  supposed  here,  nor  is  there  any 
pretence  that  he  does.  Above  all,  this  apostle  abounds  in  the 
use  of  these  terms  in  this  epistle.  Justification  is  the  subject 
he  had  been  upon  through  all  the  preceding  part  of  the  epistle. 
It  was  the  grand  subject  of  all  the  foregoing  chapters,  and  the 
preceding  part  of  this  chapter,  where  these  terms  are  continu- 
ally repeated.  And  the  word  justification  is  constantly  used 
to  signify  something  peculiar  to  believers  who  had  been  sinners ; 
implying  some  reconciliation  and  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  special 
privilege  in  nearness  to  God,  above  the  rest  of  the  world.  Yea, 
the  word  is  constantly  used  thus,  according  to  Dr.  T.'s  own 
explanations  in  his  paraphrase  and  notes  on  this  epistle*  And. 
there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  but  that  he  is  stiU 
speaking  of  the  scune  justification^  which  he  had  dwelt  upon 
from  the  beginning  to  this  place.  He  speaks  of  just^keiios^ 
and  righteousness  here,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had 
done  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  epistle.    He  had  alF  along 


♦  So  page* 47,4d,60,ei,St,tnd other  plmcefi. 
Vol.  II.  62 
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spoken  of  justification  as  standing  in  relation  to  #m,  disobedir 
ence  to  God,  and  oflTence  against  him,  and  so  he  does  here. 
He  had  before  been  speaking  of  justification  through  fi-ee 
grace^  and  so  he  does  here.  He  before  had  been  speaking  of 
justification  through  righteousness^  as  in  Christ  Jesus^9iud  so  he 
does  here. 

And  if  we  look  into  the  former  part  of  this  very  chap- 
ter, we  shall  find  justification  spoken  of  just  in  the  same  sense 
as  in  the  rest  of  the  epislle ;  which  is  also  supposed  by  our 
author  in  his  exposition.  It  is  still  justification  hy  faith^  justi- 
fication of  them  who  had  been  sinners^  justificcuion  attended 
with  reconciliation^  justification  peculiar  to  them  who  had  the 
love  of  Ood  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts.  The  apostle's  forego- 
ing discourse  on  justification  by  grace  through  faith — and  what 
he  had  so  greatly  insisted  on  as  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
this  doctrine,  even  the  universal  sinfulness  of  mankind  in  their 
original  state — is  plainly  what  introduces  this  discourse  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  5th  chapter ;  where  he  shews  how  aJI  man- 
kind came  to  be  sinful  and  miserable,  and  so  to  need  this  grace 
of  God,  and  righteousness  of  Christ.  And  therefore  we  can- 
not,  without  the  most  absurd  violence,  suppose  any  other  than 
that  he  is  still  speaking  of  the  same  jusHficaiicn, 

And  as  to  the  universal  expression  used  in  the  18th  verse,  hjf 
the  righteousness  of  (me,  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  to 
justification  of  life  ;  it  is  needless  here  to  go  into  the  controver- 
sy between  the  remonstrants  and  anti-remonstrants^  concerning 
universal  redemption,  and  their  different  interpretations  of  this 
place.  If  we  take  the  words  even  as  the  Armmians  do ;  yet,  in 
their  sense  of  them,  the  free  gift  comes  on  all  men  to  justifica- 
tion only  conditionally^  i.  e.  provided  we  believe,  repent,  &.c» 
But  in  our  author ^s  sense,  it  actually  cc>mes  on  all,  whether  they 
beUeve  and  repent,  or  not :  which  certainly  cannot  be  inferred 
from  the  universal  expression,  as  here  used.  Dr.  T.  himself 
supposes  the  main  design  of  the  apostle  in  this  universal  phrabe> 
all  men^  is  to  signify  that  the  benefits  of  Christ  shall  come  on 
Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews*.  And  he  supposes  that  the  Many  astd 
the  AU^  here  signify  the  same  ;  but  it  is  quite  certain,  that  all 
the  benefits  here  spoken  of,  which  the  apostle  says  are  to  tie 
many^  does  not  actually  come  upon  all  mankind ;  as  particular- 
ly the  abounding  if  grace ^  ver.  15.  *'The  grace  of  God, 
and  the  gift  by  grace,  hath  abounded  unto  the  many,*^  (wg  c«c 
flr»XX«p.) 

This  abounding  of  grace  cur  author  explains  thus ;  "a  rich 
overplus  of  grace,  in  erecting  a  new  dispensation,  fiimiahed 
with  a  glorious  fund  of  light,  means,  and  motives."  (p.  44») 

*  Page  60,  61.   See  also  contents  of  this  paragraph,  in  his  notes  on  the 
opistle. 
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But  will  any  pretend,  that  all  mankind  have  actually  been  par- 
takers of  this  new  fiind  of  light,  &c.  ?  How  were  the  many  mil- 
lions of  Indians,  on  the  American  side  of  the  globe,  partakers 
of  it,  before  the  Europeans  came  hither  ?  Yea,  Dr.  T.  himself 
supposes,  than  it  is  only  free  for  all  thai  are  willing  to  cuxept 
of  it.  *  The  agreement  between  Adam  as  the  type  or  figure  of 
him  that  was  to  come,  and  Christ  as  the  anti-type,  appears  fiill 
and  clear,  if  we  supp<>se  that  all  who  are  in  christ  (to  use 
the  common  scripture  phrase)  have  the  benefit  of  his  obedi- 
ence even  as  all  who  are  in  adam  have  the  sorrowful  fi'uit  of 
his  disobedience.  The  scripture  speaks  of  believers  as  the  seed 
or  posterity  of  Christ     (Gal.  iii.  ^29,)    They  are  tn  Christ  by 

f'oce^  as  Adam^s  posterity  are  in  him  by  nature.  See  also 
Cor.  XV.  45-^9.  The  spiritual  seed  are  those  which  this 
apostle  often  represents  as  ChrisVs  body :  And  the  ^  vroXXoi 
here  spoken  of  as  maJe  righteous  by  Christ^s  obedience^  are 
doubtless  the  same  with  the  oi  ^eXXoi  which  he  speaks  of  in  chap, 
xii  5.  We^  being  many^  are  one  body ;  or,  u>e,  the  many, 
^  vsOChii  Iv  fGjfMt  stffi^.  And  again,  1  Cor.  x.  17.  ^  (fcjfAa  6i  taroXXoi 
s^iFMv.  And  the  same  which  the  apostle  had  spoken  of  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  (Rom.  iv.  18.  compared  with  Gen.  xv.  5.) 
Dr.  T.  insists  much  on  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  22.  "For  since  by 
man  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead :  for  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive  ;^^  to  confirm  his  suppositions,  that  the  apostle  in  the  5th 
of  Romans,  speaking  of  the  death  and  condemnation  which 
oome  by  Adam,  has  respect  only  to  the  death  we  all  die  when 
this  life  ends  :  And  that  by  the  justification  and  life  which  come 
by  Christ,  he  has  respect  only  to  the  general  resurrection  at  the 
last  day.  But  it  is  observable  that  his  argument  is  wholly  built 
on  these  two  suppositions,  viz.  Firsts  that  the  resurrection 
meant  by  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  xv.  is  the  resurrection  of  all  man- 
kind, both  Just  and  unjust  Secondly^  That  the  opposite  conse- 
auences  of  Adam^s  sin  and  Christ's  obedience,  in  Rom.  v.  are 
le  very  same,  neither  more  nor  less,  than  are  spoken  of  there. 
But  there  are  no  grounds  for  supposing  either  of  these  things  to 
be  true. 

1.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  resurrection  there  spoken 
of  relates  both  to  the  just  and  unjust ;  but  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  contrary.  The  resurrection  of  the  wicked  is 
seldom  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and  rarely  included 
in  the  meaning  of  the  •  word ;  it  being  esteemed  not  worthy 
to  be  called  a  rising  to  life,  being  only  for  a  sreat  increase  of 
the  misery  and  darkness  of  eternal  death  :  And  therefore  by 
the  resurrection  is  most  commonly  meant  a  rising  to  life  and 

*  Notes  on  the  epistle,  page  284. 
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happiness*.    The  saints  are  called  the  children  of  the  reeur- 
rectum^  as  Dr.  T.  observes  in  his  note  on  Rom.  viii.  11.     And 
it  is  exceeding  evident,  that  it  is  the  resurrection  to  life  and 
happiness  which  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  in  I  Cor.  xv.  21, 
22.  As  appears  by  each  of  the  three  foregoing  verses.  Vor.  18. 
Then  they  which  are  fallen  asleep  in  christ  (i.  e.  the  saihu) 
are  perished.   Ver.  19.  If  in  this  life  onty  wb  (christians  or 
apostles)  have  hope  in  Christy  (and  have  no  resurrection  and 
eternal  life  to  hope  for)  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable.  Ver. 
20.  But  now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead^  and  is  become  the 
vmsT  FRUITS  of  them  thai  slept.    He  is  the  forerunner  and 
first  fruits  only  with  respect  to  them  that  are  his ;  who  are  to 
follow  him,  and  partake  with  him  in  the  gbry  and  happiness 
of  his  resurrection  :  But  he  is  not  the  first  fruits  of  them  that 
shall  come  forth  to  the  resurrection  of  damnation*    It  also  ap- 
pears by  the  verse  immediately  following,  ver.  23.    "  But  every 
man  in  his  own  order;  Chnst  the  first  fiiiita,  and  afterward 
they  that  are  Christ^s  at  his  coming.'^     The  same  is  plain 
by    what  is   said    in  verse   29— -32.    and  by  all  that  is  said 
from  the  35th  verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  for  twenty- 
three  verses  together :   It  there  expressly   appears,  that  the 
apostle  is  speaking  only  of  arising  to  glory,  with  a  glorious 
body,  as  the  little  grain  that  is  sown,   being  quicken^,  rises 
a  beautiful  flourishmg  plant     He  there  speaks  of  the  di^reot 
degrees  of  glory  among  them  that  shall  rise,  and  compares 
it  to  the  draerent  degres  of  glory  among  the  celestial  lumi- 
naries.     The  resurrection  he   treats  of  is  expressly,   being 
raised  in  incorruption,  in  glory,  in  power,  with  a  spiritual  body, 
having  the  image  of  the  second  man,  the  spiritual  and  heavenly 
Adam:  a  resurrection  wherein  this  corruptible  shaU  put  on  m- 
corruption,  and  this  mortal  put  on  immortality,  ana  death  be 
swallowed  up  in  victory,  and  the  saints  glorioudy  triumph  over 
that  last  enemy.     Dr.  T.  himself  says  what  is  in  effect  own- 
ing that  the  resurrection  here  spoken  of  is  only  of  the  righ- 
teous ;  for  it  is  expressly  a  resurrection  tv  a^mmata.  and  oj^^apsttty 
(ver.  53,  and  42.)  But  Dr.  T.  says,  "  These  are  never  attributed 
to  the  wicked  in  scripture.^^t      So  that  when  the  apoatlesaya 
here.  As  in  Adam  ail  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  cdice  ; 
itis  as  much  as  if  he  had  said.  As  in  Adam  we  all  die,  and  our 
bodies  are  sown  in  corruption,  in  dishonour,  and  in  weakness  ; 
so  in  Christ  we  all  (we  christians,  whom  1  have  been  all  along 
speaking  of)  shall  be  raised  in  power,  glory  ^  and  incinrnqfticn, 
spiritual  and  heavenly,  conformed  to  the  second  Adam.     ^^  For 
as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthly,  we  shall  also  bear 

'*'  As  majbo  obaenred  in  M«tt.  xxii.  SO.  Luke  xx.  55,  36.  John  fi.  39,  40, 54. 
Philip,  iii.  11.  «nd  oUier  places, 
t  Note  on  Rom.  fiii.  87. 
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the  image  of  the  heavenly,*'  ven  49.    Which  clearly  explains 
and  determines  his  meaning  in  ver.  21, 32. 

2.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  benefit  by  the  second 
Adam,  spoken  of  in  Rom.  v.  is  the  very  same  (containing  nei- 
ther more  nor  less)  as  the  resurrection  spoken  of  in  1  Cor.  xv. 
It  is  no  evidence  of  it,  that  the  benefit  is  opposed  to  the  death 
that  comes  by  the  first  Adam,  in  like  manner  in  both  places. 
The  resurrection  to  eternal  Ufe,  though  it  be  not  the  whole 
of  that  salvation  and  happiness  which  comes  by  the  second 
Adam,  yet  is  it  that  wherein  this  salvation  is  principally  ob« 
tained.  The  time  of  the  saints'  glorious  resurrection  is  often 
spoken  of  as  the  proper  time  of  their  salvation,  The  day  of  their 
redemption^  the  time  of  their  adoption,  glor^,  and  recompense.^ 
All  that  happiness  which  is  given  before,  is  only  a  prelibation 
and  earnest  of  their  great  reward.  Well  therefore  may  that 
consummate  salvation  bestowed  on  them,  be  set  in  opposition 
to  the  death  and  ruin  which  comes  by  the  first  Adam,  in  like 
manner  as  the  whole  of  their  salvation  is  opposed  to  the 
same  in  Rom.  v.  Dr.  T.  himself  observes,t  ^^  That  the  revival 
and  resurrection  of  the  body,  is  fi-equently  put  for  our  advance- 
ment  to  eternal  life/'  It  being  the  highest  part,  it  is  often  put 
for  the  whole. 

This  notion,  as  if  the  Justification,  righteousness,  and  life, 
spoken  of  in  Rom.  v.  implied  the  resurrection  to  damnation, 
is  not  onlv  without  ground  from  scripture,  but  contrary  to 
reason.  For  those  things  are  there  spoken  of  as  ^eat  bene- 
fits, by  the  gift  and  free  grace  of  God  :  But  this  is  the  con- 
trary, in  the  highest  degree  possible ;  the  most  consummate 
calamity.  To  obviate  this,  our  author  supposes  the  resurrec- 
tion of  all  to  be  a  great  benefit  in  itself^  though  turned  into  a 
calamity  by  the  sin  and  folly  of  obstinate  sinners,  who  abuse 
God^s  ffoodness.  But  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind,  since 
Adam,  nave  never  had  opportunity  to  abuse  this  goodness,  it 
having  never  been  made  known  to  them.  Men  cannot  abuse 
a  kindness  which  they  never  had  ei|her  in  possession,  pro- 
mise, oflTer,  or  sohie  intimation :  But  a  resurrection  is  made 
known  only  by  divine  revelation ;  which  few  comparatively 
have  enjoyed.  So  that  as  to  such  wicked  men  as  die  in  landls 
of  darkness,  if  their  resurrection  comes  at  all  by  Christ,  it 
comes /roifi  him,  and  to  them,  only  as  a  curse,  and  not  a  bles- 
sing; K>r  it  never  comes  to  them  at  all  bv  any  conveyance^ 
grants  promise^  or  offer ^  or  any  thing  by  which  they  can  claim  it, 
or  know  any  thing  of  it^  till  it  comes  as  an  infinite  calamity,  past 
all  remedy. 

"C  Ai  in  Luke  sy.  14.  and  zxi.  S8.  Kom.  viii.  SS.  Eph.  iv.  30.  Coloe.  iu.  4.  2 
Thes.  i.  7.  2  Tim.  iy.  S.  1  Pet.  i.  13.  and  v.  4.  1  John  in.  «.  and  other  places, 
f  Note  on  Bom.  viii.  11. 
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VIII.  In  a  peculiar  manner  is  there  an  unreasonable 
violence  used  in  our  author^s  explanation  of  the  words  sirmert 
and  sinnedj  in  the  paragraph  before  us.  He  says,  ^  These 
words,  By  one  man^s  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners^ 
mean  neither  more  nor  less,  than  that  by  one  roan^s  disobedi- 
ence, the  many  were  made  subject  to  death,  by  the  judicial  act 
of  God.''*  And  he  says  in  the  same  place,  **  By  death,  most 
certainly  is  meant  no  other  than  the  death  and  mortality  com- 
mon to  all  mankind.''  And  these  word>,  ver.  12,  For  that  cM 
have  sinned^  lie  thus  explains,  ^^  All  men  became  sinners^  as 
all  *^  mankind  are  brought  into  a  state  of  suffering."!  Here  I 
observe, 

1.  The  main  thing  by  which  he  justifies  such  inter- 
pretations is,  that  «tn,  in  various  instances,  is  used  for  sufferings 
in  the  Old  TestamentI  To  which  i  reply ;  though  it loe  true 
that  the  original  word  (it:n)  signifies  lK>th  nit,  aLd  a  sin-offerinf 
«-and  though  this,  and  some  other  Hebrew  words  whicb  signi- 
Ar  sin,  iniquity,  and  wickedness,  are  sometimes  put  for  the  ef- 
rect  or  punishment  of  iniquity,  by  a  metonymy  of  the  cause 
for  the  effect — yet  it  does  not  appear,  that  th^  words  are  ever 
used  for  suffering,  where  that  suffering  is  not  a  ptmishment^  or 
a  fruit  of  God's  anger  for  siiu  And  therefore  none  of  the  in- 
stances he  mentions  come  up  to  his  purpose.  When  Lot  is 
commanded  to  leave  Sodom,  that  he  mignt  not  be  consumed 
in  the  iniquity  of  the  city,  meaning  in  that  fire  which  was  the 
effect  Bud punishment  of  the  iniquity  of  the  city;  this  is  qoite 
another  thing,  than  if  that  fire  came  on  the  city  in  general,  as 
no  punishment  at  all,  nor  as  any  fruit  of  a  charge  of  iniquity, 
but  as  a  token  of  God^n  favour  to  the  inhabitants.  For  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  T.  the  death  of  mankind  is  introduced  only  as  a 
benefit^  from  a  covenant  of  grace.  And  especially  is  this  quite 
another  thing  than  if,  in  the  expression  used,  the  iniquity  had 
been  ascribed  to  Lot ;  and  God,  instead  of  saving.  Lest  thou 
be  consumed  in  the  iniquity  of  the  city^  had  said,  I^ist  thou  be 
consumed  in  thine  iniquity ^  or.  Lest  thou  m,  or  6^  made  a  sin- 
ner. Whereas  the  expression  is  such,  as  expressly  removes  the 
iniquity  spoken  of  from  Lot,  and  fiixes  it  on  the  city.  The 
place  cited  by  our  author  in  Jer.  li.  is  exactly  parallel.  And  as 
to  what  Abimelech  says  to  Abraham,  *^  What  have  I  offended 
thee,  that  thou  hast  brought  on  me,  and  on  my  kingdom,  a  great 
sin  .^"  It  is  manifest,  Abimelech  was  afl'aid  that  God  was  angry, 
'for  what  he  had  done  to  Sarah ;  or,  would  have  been  an^ 
with  him,  if  he  had  done  what  he  was  about  to  do,  as  imputing 
sin  to  him  for  it.  Which  is  a  quite  different  thing  from  calling 
some  calamity,  nn,  under  no  notion  of  its  being  any  punish- 
ment of  sin,  nor  in  the  least  degree  firom  God's  displeasure. 

*  Page  so.  t  Paffo  54,  and  elsewhere.  t  ^m®  ^ 
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And  so  with  regard  to  every  place  our  author  cites  in  the  mar* 
gin,  it  is  plain  that  what  is  meant  in  each  of  them  is  the 
punishment  of  sm^  and  not  some  suffering  which  is  no  punish- 
ment at  all.  And  as  to  the  instances  he  mentions  in  his  St^ 
plement,  (p.  8.)  the  two  that  look  most  favourable  to  his  design 
are  those  in  Gen.  xx;.l  39.  and  2  Kings  viL  9.  V\  ith  respect 
to  the  former,  where  Jacob  says,  thcU  which  was  bom  of  beasts^ 
(fuenM  'ajH,  /  bear  the  loss  of  it,)  Dr.  T.  is  pleased  to  translate 
it,  /  was  the  sinner^  but  properl)  rendered,  it  is,  / eJcpicUed  it ; 
the  verb  in  Pihel^  proper  signifying  to  expiate;  and  the  plain 
meaning  is,  /  bore  the  blame  of  tl,  and  was  obliged  to  pay  for  it^ 
as  bein^  supposed  to  be  lost  through  my  futdt  or  neglect : 
Which  IS  a  quite  different  thing  from  suffering  without  any  sup- 
position of  fault.  And  as  to  the  latter  place,  where  the  lepers 
say,  this  day  is  aday  of  good  tidings^  and  we  hold  our  peace : 
if  toe  tcary  till  morning  some  mischief  unli  befall  us:  In  the 
Hebrew  it  is  ({up  mhsd>)  iniquity  will  find  us^  that  is,  some 
punishment  of  our  fault  will  come  upon  us.     Elsewhere  such 

{phrases  are  used,  as  your  iniquity  wtU  find  you  out^  and  the 
ike.  But  certainly  this  is  a  different  thing  from  suffering 
without  fault,  or  supposition  of  fault.  And  it  does  not  appear, 
that  the  verb  in  Hiphil^  (rwi)  rendered  to  condemn^  is  ever 
put  for  condemn^  in  any  other  sense  than  for  sin,  or  guilt,  or 
supposed  guilt  belonging  to  the  subject  condemned.  Thia 
word  is  used  in  the  participle  of  Hiphil,  to  signify  condbbik- 
iNo,  in  Proti.  xvii.  15.  "  He  that  justifieth  the  wicked,  and  he 
that  coNDEMNETH  the  just,  even  both  are  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord.^^  This  Dr.  T.  observes,  as  if  it  were  to  his  purpose, 
when  he  is  endeavouring  to  shew,  that  in  this  place  (Rom.  v.) 
the  apostle  speaks  of  God  himself  as  condemning  the  just ^ot 
perfectly  innocent,  in  a  parallel  signification  of  terms.  Nor  is 
any  instance  produced,  wherein  ttie  verb  Wit,  which  is  used  by 
the  apostle  when  he  says  all  have  sinned^  is  any  where  used  in 
our  author ^s  sense,  for  being  brought  into  a  st;jte  of  suffering, 
and  that  not  as  a  punishment  for  sin,  or  as  any  thing  arising 
from  God^s  displeasure;  much  less  for  being  the  subject  of 
what  comes  only  as  the  fruit  of  divine  love,  and  as  a  benefit  of 
the  HIGHEST  NATURE.*  Not  Can  any  thing  like  this  sense  of  the 
verb  be  found  in  the  whole  bible. 

3.  If  there  had  been  any  thing  like  such  an  use  of  the 
words  sin  and  sinner^  as  our  author  supposes,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, it  is  evident  that  such  an  use  of  them  is  quite  alien  from 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament.  Where  can  an  instance 
be  proauced  of  any  thing  like  it,  in  any  one  place,  besides 
what  is  pretended  in  this  ?  and  particularly  in  anv  of  this 
apostle^s  writings  7    We  have  enough  of  his  writings  by  whioh 

*?age27.  «. 
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to  learn  hif  way  of  speaking  about  m,  condemnation^  pwmh^ 
meety  deaih^  and  suffering.  He  wrote  much  more  of  the  New- 
Testament  than  any  other  person.  He  very  pften  has  occasion 
to  speak  of  condemnation :  but  where  does  he  express  it  by 
such  a  phrase  as  being  made  sinners  ?  Especially  how  far  is  he 
elsewhere  from  usmg  such  a  phrase,  to  signify  being  condemn- 
ed without  guilt,  or  any  imputation  or  supposition  of  guilt  ? 
Vastly  more  still  is  it  remote  from  his  language,  so  to  use  the 
verb  nn,  and  to  say,  man  sinneth,  or  htu  sinned^  though  here- 
by  meaning  nothing  more  or  less  than  that  he,  by  sl  judicial  acty 
is  condemned^  according  to  a  dispensation  of  grace^  to  receive 
a  great  fax>our  I  He  abundantly  uses  the  words  nit  and  sinner; 
his  writings  are  full  of  such  terms ;  but  where  else  does  he 
use  them  in  such  a  sense  1  He  has  much  occasion  in  his  ejus* 
ties  to  speak  of  deaths  temporal  and  eternal ;  to  speak  of  suf- 
fering of  all  kinds,  in  this  world,  and  the  world  to  come :  But 
where  does  he  call  these  things  sin?  or  denominate  innocent 
men  sinners^  meaning,  that  they  are  brought  into  a  state  ofsttf- 
fering  ?  If  the  apostle,  because  he  was  a  Jew,  was  so  adciict- 
ed  to  the  Hebrew  idiom  as  thus  in  one  paragrc^h  to  repeat  this 
particular  Hebraism,  which,  at  most  is  comparatively  rare  even 
in  the  Old  Testament ;  is  it  not  strange,  that  never  any  thing 
like  it  should  i4>pear  any  where  else  in  his  writings?  and  espe- 
cially, that  he  should  never  fall  into  such  a  way  of  speaking  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  written  to  Jews  onfy,  who  were  mast 
used  to  the  Hebrew  idiom  7  And  why  does  Christ  never  nse 
such  language  in  any  of  his  speeches,  though  he  was  bom  and 
brought  up  among  Jews,  and  delivered  almost  all  his  speeches 
to  Jews  only  7  And  why  do  none  of  the  other  New  Testament 
writers  ever  use  it,  who  were  all  bom  and  educated  Jews,  (ex^ 
cepting  perhaps  Luke)  and  some  of  them  wrote  eq>eciaUy  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Jews  7 

It  is  worthy  to  be  observed  what  liberty  is  taken  aoid  bold- 
ness is  used  with  this  apostle^  Such  words  as  aftA^X^,  cuutf- 
ravcj,  xpifAa,  xaraxpifta,  ^ikoiocj,  dixaicKfi^,  are  abundantly  used  by  him 
elsewhere  in  this  and  other  epistles,  when  speaking,  as  here,  of 
Christ^s  redemption  and  atonement,  the  general  sBifiilness  of 
mankind,  the  condemnation  of  sinners,  the  justificatioti  by  Christ, 
death  as  the  consequence  of  sin,  and  restoration  tolife  by  Christ ; 
yet  no  where  are  any  of  these  words  used,  but  in  a  sense  very 
remote  from  what  is  supposed  by  Dr.  T.  however,  in  this  place, 
it  seems,  these  terms  must  have  a  distinguished  singular  sense 
annexed  to  them  I  A  new  language  must  be  coined  for  tbe 
apostle,  to  which  he  is  evidently  quite  unused,  for  the  sake  of 
evading  this  clear,  precise,  and  abundant  testimony  of  his,  to 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 

3.  To  put  such  a  sense  on  the  word  «m,  in  this  place,  is 
not  only  to  make  the  apostle  greatly  disagree  with  himself  in 
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the  language  he  uses  every  where  else^  hut  also  in  this  very 
passage.  He  often  here  uses  the  word  sin^  and  other  words 
plcunly  of  the  same  import,  such  as  transgression^  disobedience^ 
offence.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  these  are ' 
used  as  several  names  of  the  same  thing ;  for  they  are  used 
interchangeably,  and  put  one  for  another.  And  these  words 
are  used  no  less  than  seventeen  times  in  this  one  paragraph. 
Perhaps  we  shall  lind  no  place  in  the  whole  bible,  in  which 
the  word,  sin^  and  other  words  plainly  synonomous,  are  used 
so  often  in  so  little  compass.  And  in  all  these  instances,  in  the 
nro]^  sense,  as  sonifying  moral  evil^  and  even  so  understood 
oy  Dr.  T.  himself  (as  appears  by  his  own  exposition)  but  only 
in  these  two  places  (ver.  12,  10.)  where,  in  the  midst  of  all,  to 
evade  a  clear  evidence  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  another 
meaning  must  be  found  out,  and  it  must  be  supposed  that  the 
apostle  uses  the  word  in  a  sense  entirely  different,  signifying 
something  that  neither  implies  nor  si$pposes  any  morcd  evil  at  an 
m  the  subject. 

Here  it  is  very  remarkable,  how  the  gentleman  who  so 
greatly  insisted  upon  it,  that  the  word,  deaths  must  needs  be 
understood  in  the  same  sense  throughout  this  paragraph ;  yea^ 
that  it  is  evidently^  clearly^  and  infallibly^  so,  inasmuch  as  the 
apostle  is  still  discoursing  on  the  same  subject ;  yet  can,  with- 
out the  least  difficulty,  suppose  the  word  m,  to  be  used  so 
differently  in  the  very  same  passage,  wherein  the  i^K>stle  is 
discoursing  on  the  same  thing.  Let  us  take  that  one  instance 
in  ver.  12.  **  Wherefore  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world, 
and  death  by  mn,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men^  for  that  aH 
have  sinned.'*^  Here,  by  Wn,  implied  in  the  word  sinned^  in 
the  end  of  the  sentence,  our  author  understands  something 
perfectly  and  altogether  diverse  from  what  is  meant  by  the 
word  «m,  twice  in  the  former  part  of  the  same  sentence,  of 
which  this  latter  part  is  the  explication.  And  a  sense  entirely 
different  from  the  use  of  the  word  twice  in  the  next  sentence, 
vvherein  the  apostle  is  still  most  plainly  discoursing  on  the  same 
subject,  as  is  not  denied.  And  so  our  author  himself  under- 
stands ver.  14.  Afterwards  (ver.  19.)  the  apostle  uses  the  word, 
sinners^  which  our  author  supposai  to  be  in  a  somewhat  difibr^ 
ent  sense  still,  So  that  here  is  the  utmost  violence  of  the  kind 
that  can  be  conceived  of,  to  make  out  a  scheme  against  the  plain-> 
est  evidence,  in  changing  the  meaning  of  a  word  backward  and 
forward,  in  one  paragraph,  all  about  one  thing,  and  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  sentence,  occurring  in  quick  repetitions, 
with  a  variety  of  other  synonymous  words  to  fix  its  signification, 
To  which  we  may  add,  the  continued  use  of  the  word  in  all 
the  preceding  and  subsequent  parts  of  this  epistle ;  in  none 
of  which  places  is  it  pretended,  out  that  the  word  is  used  in  the 
VOL.  II,  68 
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proper  sense,  by  our  author  in  his  paraphrase  and  notes  on  the 
whole  epistle*. 

But  indeed  we  need  go  no  further  than  ver.  12.  What  the 
apostle  means  by  sin^  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse,  is  evident, 
by  comparing  it  with  the  former  part ;  the  last  clause  being 
exegetical  of  the  first.  ^^  Wherefore,  as  by  one  man  sin  enter- 
ed  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin  ;  and  so  death  passed  up- 
on all  men,  for  that  (or,  unto  which)  all  have  sinned.^^  Here 
sin  and  death  are  so  spoken  of  in  the  former  and  in  the  lattei 

Eart  that  the  same  things  are  clearly  meant  by  the  terms  in 
oth  parts.  Besides,  to  interpret  sinning^  here,  by  falling  un- 
der the  suffering  of  deaths  is  vet  the  mqre  violent  and  unreason- 
able, because  the  apostle  in  this  very  place  once  and  again  dis- 
tinguishes between  sin  and  death  ;  plainly  speaking  of  one  as 
the  effect,  and  the  other  the  cause.  So  in  the  2l8t  verse,  thai 
as  sin  hath  reigned  unto  dbath  ;  and  in  the  12th  verse,  sur  en* 
tered  into  the  worlds  and  death  by  sin.  And  this  plain  dis- 
tinction holds  through  all  the  discourse,  as  between  death  and 
the  offence^  ver.  15  and  ver.  17,  and  between  the  offence  and 
condemnation^  ver.  18. 

4.  Though  we  should  omit  the  consideration  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  apostle  uses  the  words,  sin^  sinned^  ^.  in  other 
places,  and  in  other  parts  of  this  discourse,  yet  Dr.  T.^s  inter- 
pretation of  them  would  be  very  absurd. 

The  case  stands  thus :  According  to  his  exposition,  we  are 
said  to  have  sinned  by  an  active  verb,  as  though  we  had  active- 
Ij  sinned ;  yet  this  is  not  spoken  truly  and  properly,  but  it  is  put 
nguratively  for  our  becoming  sinners  passwely^  our  being  made 
or  constituted  sinners.  Yet  again,  not  that  we  do  truly  be- 
come sinners  passively^  or  are  really  made  sinners^  by  any  thing 
that  God  does ;  this  also  is  only  a  figurative  or  tropical  repre- 
sentation ;  and  the  meaning  is  only,  we  are  condemned^  and 
treated  as  if  we  were  sinners.  Not  indeed  that  we  are  prop- 
erly condemned^  for  God  never  truly  condemns  the  innocent : 
But  this  is  only  a  figurative  representation  of  the  thing.  It  is 
but  €u  it  were  condemning ;  because  it  is  appointing  to  detUh^ 
a  terrible  evil,  as  if  it  were  a  punishment.  But  then,  in  reality, 
here  is  no  appointment  to  a  terrible  evily  or  any  evil  at  all ;  but 

*  Agreeably  to  his  manner,  our  author,  in  exnlaining  the  7th  chap,  of  Bo- 
mans,  understands  the  pronoun  I  or  me,  used  by  the  apostle  in  that  one  continu- 
ed discourse,  in  no  less  than  six  di^rent  senses.  He  takes  it  in  the  Ist  tbt.  to 
■iflnify  the  apostle  Paul  himself.  In  the  8,  9, 10,  and  llth  verees,  for  the  people 
of  the  Jews,  through  all  ages,  both  before  and  dler  Moses,  espodally  the  carnal 
ungodly  part  of  them.  In  the  13th  ver.  for  an  objecting  Jew,  entering  into  a  dia- 
logue with  the  apostle.  In  the  15, 16,  17th,  20th,  and  latter  part  of  the  35th  Ver. 
it  IS  understood  m  two  different  senses,  for  two  Ps  in  the  same  person ;  one  a 
man's  reason :  and  the  other,  his  passions  and  carnal  appetites.  And  the  7th  and 
former  part  of  the  last  verse,  for  us  Christians  in  general ;  or,  for  all  that  enjoy 
the  word  of  God,  the  law  and  the  gospel :  And  these  different  senses,  the  most  of 
fhem  strangely  intermixed  aod  interchanged  backwards  and  forwards* 
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truly  to  a  benefit^  a  great  benefit :  And  so  in  representing  death 
as  a  punishment,  another  figure  is  used,  and  an  exceeding  bold 
one ;  for,  as  we  are  appointed  to  it,  it  is  so  far  from  beine  an 
evil  or  punishment,  that  it  is  really  a  favour^  and  that  of  the 
highest  nature,  appointed  by  mere  grace  and  love,  though  it 
seems  to  be  a  calamity. 

Thus  we  have  tropes   and  figures  multiplied,  one  upon 
another ;  and  all  in  that  one  word,  sinned ;  according  to  the 
manner,  as  it  is  supposed,  in  which  the  apostle  uses  it.     We 
have  a  Jigurative  representation^  not  of  a  reality,  but  a  fiffu- 
rcOive  representation.     Neither  is  this  a  representation   of  a 
reality,  but  of  another  thing  that  still  is  but  a  Jigurative  repre- 
sentaUen  of  something  else :    Yea,  even  this  something  else  is 
still  but  a  figure^  and  one  that  is  very  harsh  and  far-fetched. 
So  that  here  we  have  ^,  figure^  to  represent  h.  figure^  even 
a  figure^  of  a  figure^   representing  some    very  remote  fig' 
nre^  which  most  obscurely  represents  the  thing  intended;  if 
the  most  terrible  eml  can  indeed  be  said  of  all  to  represent 
the  contrary  good  of  the  highest  kind.     And  now,  what  cannot 
be  made  of  any  place  of  scripture,  in  such  a  way  as  this  ?  And 
is  there  any  hope  of  ever  deciding  any  controversy  by  the 
scripture,  in  the  way  of  using  such  a  licence  in  order  to  force 
it  to  a  compliance  with  our  own  schemes  ?     If  the  apostle  in- 
deed uses  language  afier  so  strange  a  manner  in  this  place,  it  is 
perhaps  such  an  instance,  as  not  only  there  is  not  the  like  in  all 
the  bible  besides,  but  perhaps  in  no  writing  whatsoever.     And 
this,  not  in  any  parabolical,  visionary,  or  prophetic  descrip- 
tion, in  which  difficult  and  obscure  representations  are  wont 
to  be  made ;  nor  in  a  dramatic  or  poetical  representation,  in 
which  a  great  license  is  often  taken,  and  bold  figures  are  com- 
monly to  be  expected.     But  it  is  in  a  familiar  letter,  wherein 
the  apostle  is  delivering  gospel-instruction,  as  a  minister  of  the 
New  Testament ;    and  wherein,  as  he  professes,  he  delivers 
divine  truth  without  the  vail  of  ancient  figures  and  similitudes, 
and  uses  great  plainness  of  speech.     And  in  a  discourse  that 
is   wholly  didactic,  narrative,   and  argumentative;   evidently 
setting  himself  to  explain  the  doctrine  he  is  upon,  in  the  rea- 
son and  nature  of  it,  with  a  great  variety  of  expressions,  turn- 
ing it  as  it  were  on  every  side,  to  make  his  meaning  plain, 
and  to  fix  in  his  readers  the  exact  notion  of  what  he  mtends. 
Dr.  T.  himself  observes,^  *^  This  apostle  takes  great  care  to 
guard  and  explain  every  part  of  his  subject :  And  I  may  ven- 
ture to  say,  he  has  left  no  part  of  it  unexplained  or  unguarded. 
Never  was  an  author  more  exact  and  cautious  in  this  than  he. 
Sometimes  he  writes  notes  on  a  sentence  liable  to  exception, 
and  wanting  explanation.^^    Now  I  think,  this  care  and  ox- 

^  Pref.  to  partph.  on  Bom.  p.  146, 4S> 
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sotness  of  the  apostk  lio  where  appears  more  than  n  the  phiee 
we  are  upon.  Nay,  I  scarcely  know  anotber  instanee  equal  lo 
tins,  of  the  apcmtle^s  care  to  be  well  understood^  by  beikBg  very 
particular,  explicit,  and  precise,  setting  Ae  mMter  ferA  in  every 
Hght,  going  over  and  over  again  with  his  doctrine,  elearfy  to 
exhibit,  and  fiilly  to  settle  and  determine  the  ihing  at  n/iAA 
he  aims. 


SECT*  IL 

Some  Obsefvaiions  on  the  Connections^  Scopei^  and  Sense  irftkii 
remarkable  Paragraph^  Rom.  v.  13,  q^.  With  some  Re- 
flections on  the  Evidence  which  we  here  have  of  the  Doetrm4 
of  Original  Sin. 

The  connection  of  this  remarkable  paragraph  with  the 
foregoing  discourse  in  this  epistle,  is  not  obscure  and  difficult, 
nor  to  be  sought  for  at  a  distance.  It  may  be  plainly  seen^ 
only  by  a  general  glance  on  what  goes  bef(Nre>  from  the  becuH 
ning  of  the  epistle  :  And  indeed  what  is  said  immediailely  oo^ 
fore  in  the  same  chapter,  leaxh  directly  to  iti  The  apostk 
in  the  preceding  part  of  this  epistle  had  largely  treated  of  Iba 
sinfulness  and  misery  of  all  mankind^  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles* 
He  had  particularly  spoken  of  the  depravity  and  ruin  of  bmun 
kind  in  their  natural  state>  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  chapter  i 
representing  them  as  being  sinners^  ungodly  enemies^  exposed 
to  divine  wraths  and  without  strength.  This  naturally  leads 
him  to  observe,  how  this  so  great  and  deplorable  an  event  came 
to  pass ;  how  this  universal  sin  and  ruin  came  into  the  worM. 
And  with  regard  to  the  Jews  in  particular^  though  they  might 
allow  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  in  profession^  they  were 
strongly  prejudiced  against  what  was  implied  in  it)  or  evidently 
followed  from  it,  with  regard  to  themselves»  In  this  respect 
they  were  prejlrdiced  against  the  doctrine  of  universal  sinfiil* 
ness,  and  exposedness  to  wrath  by  nature,  looking  on  them* 
selves  as  bv  nature  holy,  and  favourites  of  God,  b^eatiae  they 
were  the  children  of  Abraham ;  and  with  them  the  apostle  hssA 
laboured  most  in  the  foregoing  part  of  the  epistle,  to  oenvince 
them  of  their  being  by  nature  as  sinful,  and  as  much  the  chil* 
dren  of  wrath,  as  the  Gentiles:  It  was  therefore  exceeding 
proper,  and  what  the  apostle^s  design  most  naturally  led  him  to, 
that  they  should  take  off  their  eyes  from  their  father  AbrahaMt 
their  father  in  distinction  from  other  nations^  and  direct  them 
to  their  father  Adam,  who  was  the  oomm(Mi  fitther  of  maidriiid, 
equally  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  And  when  he  had  entered  on 
this  doctrine  of  the  derivation  of  sin  and  death  to  all  mankind 
from  Adam,  no  wonder  if  he  thought  it  needful  to  be  somewhat 
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paitiGialaf  ia  ilt  Beeing  he  wfote  W  Jew*  i^  Qentika ;  the 
foriper  wbioh  hftd  boon  broii^ht  up  imd^  the  pr^ndiees  of  • 
proud  opinion  of  th^BselvoB^  as  m  holy  people  by  aalme*  and 
the  latter  had  been  educated  m  total  ignorance. 

Again,  the  apostle  had,  from  the  beginning  of  the  epistlei 
been  endeavouring  to  evince  the  absolute  d^ndence  of  aH 
mankind  on  the  free  grace  of  God  for  salvation,  and  the  greal* 
ness  €^  this  grace ;  and  particulaily  in  the  former  part  cl  this 
chapter*  The  greatness  of  this  grace  he  shews  especially  by 
two  things.  (1.)  The  universal  corruption  and  misery  of  man« 
kind  ;  as  in  all  the  foregoing  chaptecs^  and  in  several  preceding 
verses  of  this  chapter,  (ver.  6—10.)  (2.)  The  greatness  of  the 
henefite  which  believers  receive,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
glory  for  which  they  hope.  So  especially  in  ver.  I — 5,  and 
11  th  of  this  chapter.  And  h^e,  ver.  12,  to  the  end,  he  stiU 
]»ttrsues  the  same  design  of  magnilying  the  grace  of  God,  in 
the  favour,  life,  and  happiness  which  believers  in  Christ  re* 
ceive  ;  speaking  here  of  the  grace  of  God^  the  gifi  by  graces 
tke  abomdw^  of  grace^  and  the  reigu  of  grace.  Andf  1^  still 
sets  forth  the  freedom  and  riches  of  grace  by  the  same  two  ar< 
guments,  viz.  The  universal  $mfvibie$£  and  rain  of  mankind, 
all  having  sinned,  all  being  naturally  exposed  to  death,  judg* 
ment  and  condemnation  ;  and  the  exceeding  greatness  of  tto 
benefit  received  being  far  greater  than  the  misery  which 
comes  by  the  first  Adam^,  and  abounding  beyond  it.  And  it 
is  by  no  means  consistent  with  the  apofitle^s  scope,  to  suppose^ 
that  the  benefit  which  we  have  by  Christ,  as  the  antitype  <i 
Adam,  here  mainly  insisted  on,  is  without  any  grace  at  all, 
being  only  a  restoration  to  life  of  such  as  never  deserved 
death. 

Another  thiog  observable  in  the  apostle^s  grand  scope 
from  the  b^inning  of  the  epistle,  is^  that  he  endeavours  to 
riiew  the  greatness  and  absoluteness  of  dependence  on  the  re* 
demption  and  righteotw(ie»is  of  Christ,  for  justification  and  life, 
that  he  might  maguify  and  exalt  the  Redeemer  ;  in  whieh  de- 
si^  his  whole  heart  was  swallowed  upi  and  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  main  design  of  the  whole  epistle.  And  this  is 
what  he  had  been  upon  m  the  precedii^  part  of  this  chapter, 
inferring  it  from  the  same  argument,  even  the  utter  sinfumess 
and  ruin  of  all  men.  And  he  is  evidently  still  on  the  same 
thing  firom  the  12th  verse  to  the  end ;  speaking  of  the  same 
justmcation  and  righteousness  which  be  had  dwelt  on  before, 
and  not  another  totally  diverse.  No  wonder,  when  the  apos* 
tie  is  treating  so  fiillv  and  largely  of  our  restoration^  righteous* 
ness,  and  life  by  Cfhrist,  that  he  is  led  by  it  to  consider  our 
fall,  sin,  death,  and  ruin  by  Adam ;  and  to  observe  wherein 
these  two  opposite  heads  of  mankind  agree,  and  wherein  they 
differ,  in  the  manner  of  conveyance  of  opposite  influences  and 
communications  from  each. 
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Thus,  if  the  place  be  understood,  as  it  is  used  to  be  under- 
stood by  cM-thodox  divines,  the  whole  stands  in  a  natural,  easy« 
and  clear  connection  with  the  preceding  part  of  the  chapter, 
and  all  the  former  part  of  the  epistle ;  and  in  a  plain  agree* 
ment  with  the  express  design  of  all  that  the  apostle  had  be^n 
saying;  and  also  in  connection  with  the  words  last  before 
spoken,  as  introduced  by  the  two  immediately  preceding 
Terses,  where  he  is  speaking  of  our  justification,  reconciiia« 
tion,  and  salvation  by  Christ ;  which  leads  the  apostle  direct- 
ly to  observe,  how,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  sin  and  death  by 
Adam.  Taking  this  discourse  of  the  apostle  in  its  true  and 
plain  sense,  there  is  no  need  of  great  extent  of  learning,  or 
depth  of  criticism,  to  find  out  the  connection.  But  if  it  be 
understood  in  Dr.  T.^s  sense,  the  plain  scope  and  connection 
are  wholly  lost,  and  there  was  truly  need  of  skill  in  criticism, 
and  the  art  of  discerning,  beyond  or  at  least  different  from  that 
of  former  divines,  and  a  faculty  of  seeing  what  other  men^s 
sight  could  not  reach,  in  order  to  find  out  the  connection. 

What  has  been  already  observed,  may  suffice  to  shew  the 
apostle^s  general  scope  in  this  place.     But  yet  there  seems  to 
be  some  other  things  to  which  he  alludes  in  several  expressions. 
As  particularly,  the  Jews  had  a  very  superstitious  and  extra- 
vagant notion  of  their  law,  delivered  by  Moses ;  as  if  it  were 
the  prime,  grand,  and  mdeed  only  rule  of  God^s  proceeding 
with  mankind  as  their  judge,  both  in  their  justification  and 
condemnation,  or  from  whence  all,  both  sin  and  righteousness, 
was  imputed ;  and  had  no  consideration  of  the  law  of  nature, 
written   in  the  hearts  of  the  Gentiles,  and  of  all   mankind. 
Herein  they  ascribed  infinitely  too  much  to  their  particular  law, 
beyond  the  true  design  of  it     They  tnaele  their  htpost  of  the 
law  ;  as  if  their  being  distinguished  from  all  other  nations  hj 
that  great  privilege,  the  giving  of  the  law^  sufficiently  made 
them  a  holy  people,  and  God's  children.     This  notion  of  theirs 
the  apostle  evidently  refers  to,  chap.  ii.  13,  17 — 19.  and  indeed 
through  that  whole  chapter.  They  looked  on  the  law  of  Moses 
as  intended  to  be  the  only  rule  and  means  of  justification  ;  and 
as  such,  trusted  in  the  works  of  the  law,  especially  circumci- 
sion ;  which  appears  by  the  third  chapter.     But  as  for  the 
Gentiles,  they  looked  on  them  as  by  nature  siimers,  and  chil- 
dren of  wrath ;  because  bom  of  uncircumcised  parents,  and 
aliens  fi-om  their  law,    and  who    themselves  did  not  knoW| 
profess  and  submit  to  the  law  of  Moses,  become  proseiytesi 
and  receive  circumcision.     What  they  esteemed  the  sum  of 
their  wickedness  and  condemnation,  was,  that  they  did  not 
turn  Jews,  and  act  as  Jews*.    To  this  notion  the  apostle  has  a 

♦  Here  ure  worthy  to  be  obsenred  the  things  which  Dr.  T.  himself  says  to  4e 
9  purpose,  Jr«3f,  }  a02,  303.  amd  Frrfaet  to  Fm:  m  Epitt.  lo  Rom.  p.  144,43. 
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plain  respect,  and  endeavours  to  convince  them  of  its  false- 
ness, in  chap.  ii.  12 — 16.  And  he  has  a  manifest  regard  again 
to  the  same  thing  here.  (Chap.  v.  12 — 14.)  Which  may  lead 
us  the  more  clearly  to  see  the  true  sense  pf  these  verses  ; 
about  the  sense  of  which  is  the  main  controversy,  and  the 
meaning  of  which  being  determined,  it  will  settle  the  mean- 
ing of  every  other  controverted  expression  through  the  whole 
discourse. 

Dr.  T.  misrepresents  the  apostle^s  ar^ment  in  these 
verses ;  which,  as  has  been  demonstrated,  is  m  his  sense  alto* 
gether  vain  and  impertinent*  He  supposes,  the  thing  which 
the  apostle  mainly  intends  to  prove,  is,  that  decUh  or  mortality 
does  not  come  on  mankind  by  personal  sin  ;  and  that  he  would 
prove  it  by  this  medium,  that  death  reigned  when  there  was  no 
Jaw  in  being  which  threatened  personal  sin  with  death.  It  is 
acknowledged  that  this  is  implied,  even  that  death  came  into 
the  world  by  Adam's  sin :  Yet  this  is  not  the  main  thing  the 
apostle  designs  to  prove.  But  his  main  point  evidently  is, 
that  sin  and  guilty  and  jtist  exposedness  to  death  and  ruin^  came 
into  the  world  by  Adam's  sin ;  as  righteousness^  justification^ 
and  a  title  to  eternal  life  come  by  Christ.  Which  point  he 
confirms  by  this  consideration,  that  fi-om  the  very  time  when 
Adam  sinned,  sin,  guilt,  and  desert  of  ruin  became  universcd 
in  the  world,  long  before  the  law  given  by  Mose^  to  the  Jewish 
nation  had  any  being. 

The  apostle's  remark,  that  sin  entered  into  the  world  by 
one  many  who  was  the  father  of  the  whole  human  race,  was  an 
observation  which  afforded  proper  instruction  for  the  Jews,  who 
looked  on  themselves  as  an  holy  people,  because  they  had  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  were  the  children  of  Abraham,  an  holy 
father ;  while  they  looked  on  other  nations  as  by  nature  un- 
holy and  sinners,  because  they  were  not  Abraham's  children. 
He  leads  them  up  to  a  higher  ancestor  than  this  patriarch, 
even  to  Adam,  who  being  equally  the  father  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  both  alike  come  from  a  sinful  father ;  from  whom 
guilt  and  pollution  were  derived  alike  to  all  mankind.  And 
this  the  apostle  proves  by  an  argument,  which  of  all  that  could 
possibly  be  invented,  tended  the  most  briefly  and  directiv  to 
convince  the  Jews  ;  even  by  this  reflection,  that  death  had 
come  equally  on  all  mankind  from  Adam's  time,  and  that  the 
posterity  of  Abraham  were  equally  subject  to  it  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  This  was  apparent  ig  fact^  a  thing  they  all  knew. 
And  the  Jews  had  always  been  taught  that  death  (which  began 
in  the  destruction  of  the  body,  and  of  this  present  life)  was  the 
proper  punishment  of  sin.  This  they  were  taught  in  Moses's 
history  of  Adam,  and  God's  first  threatening  of  punisl;iment 
for  sin,  and  by  the  constant  docUine  of  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets ;  as  already  observed. 
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And  the  aposUe's  observatioo-^htt  sin  was  m  the  w^rld 
kmg  before  the  law  was  gi^en,  aad  was  as  universal  in  the  worid 
from  the  times  of  Adam,  as  it  had  been  among  the  heathen 
since  the  law  of  Moses — shewed  plainly,  that  the  Jews  weie 
qaite  mistaken  in  their  notion  of  their  particular  law ;  and  that 
the  law  which  is  the  original  and  universal  rule  of  righteous&ess 
and  judgment  for  all  mankind,  was  another  law,  of  far  more 
ancient  date,  even  the  law  of  nature.  This  began  as  early  m 
the  human  nature  began,  and  was  established  with  the  first 
father  of  mankind,  and  in  him  with  the  vidiole  race.  The 
positive  precept  of  abstaining  from  the  forbidden  fruit  was 
given  for  the  trial  of  his  compliance  with  this  law<if  nature  ( 
of  which  the  main  fule  is  supreme  regard  to  God  «md  Ms  wiU« 
And  the  apostle  proves  that  it  must  be  thus,  because  if  Itie 
law  of  Moses  had  been  the  highest  rule  of  judgment,  and  if 
there  had  not  been  a  superior,  prior,  divine  rule  estdblisbod, 
mankind  in  general  would  not  have  been  Judged  and  con^ 
demned  as 'sinners,  before  tha^  was  given,  (for  ^  m  is  not  iBt* 
puted  when  there  is  no  law'*)as  it  is  apparent  in  feet  they  wem^ 
oecause  death  reigned  before  that  time,  even  from  the  time  of 
Adam, 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  apostle  both  in  this  ^e^pbtle, 
and  in  that  to  the  Galatians,  endeavours  to  convince  die  lewi 
of  these  two  things,  in  opposition  to  the  notions  and  prejudices 
they  had  entertained  concerning  their  law.  fl.)  That  it  never 
was  intended  to  be  the  covenant^  or  method  by  wMcAi  they 
should  actually  he  justified.  (!2.)  That  it  was  not  the  highest  and 
uniiyersal  rule  or  law,  by  which  mankind  in  general,  and  partis 
cularly  the  heathen  world,  were  condemned.  And  he  proves 
both  by  similar  arguments.  He  proves  that  the  law  of  Moses 
was  not  the  covenant  by  which  any  of  mankind  were  to  obtain 
justification^  because  that  covenant  was  of  older  date,  being 
expressly  established  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  Abraham 
himself  was  justified  by  it.  This  argument  the  apostle  puti^ 
cularly  handles  in  the  third  chap,  of  Galatians,  particulany  in 
ver,  17-— 19.  and  especially  in  Rom.  iv.  18 — la.  He  proves 
also  that  the  law  of  Moses  was  not  the  primemle  of  judgment, 
by  which  mankind  in  general,  and  particularly  the  h^thea 
world,  were  condemned.  And  this  be  proves  also  the  same 
way,  viz.  by  shewing  this  to  be  of  older  date  than  that  law,  and 
that  it  was  established  with  Adam.  Now  these  things  tended 
to  lead  the  Jews  to  right  notjpns  of  their  law,  not  as  the  intend^ 
ed  method  of  justification^  nor  as  the  original  and  univ^^ 
rule  of  condemnation^  but  something  superadded  to  both ;  super- 
added  to  the  latter^  to  illustrate  and  confirm  it,  that  the  cffence 
might  abound :  and  superadded  to  the  former^  to  be  as  a  8cho<ri- 
master,  to  prepare  men  for  its  benefits,  and  to  magnify  cUvine 
grace  in  it,  that  this  might  much  more  abouni. 
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The  chief  occasion  of  obscurity  and  difficulty,  attending 
the  scope  and  connection  of  the  various  clauses  of  this  dis- 
course, particularly  in  the  13th  and  14th  verses,  is,  that  there 
are  two  things  (although  closely  connected)  which  the  apostle 
has  in  view  at  once.  He  would  illustrate  the  grand  point  he  had 
been  upon  from  the  beginning,  ^yenjustificcUion  through  ChrisVs 
righteousness  alone^  by  shewing  how  we  are  originally  in  a  sinful 
miserable  state,  how  we  derive  this  sin  and  misery  from  Adam, 
and  how  we  are  delivered  and  justified  by  Christ  as  a  second 
Adam.  At  the  same  time  he  would  confute  those  foolish  and 
corrupt  notions  of  the  Jews,  about  their  nation^  and  their  Icav^ 
which  were  very  inconsistent  with  these  doctrines.  And  he  here 
endeavours  to  establish,  at  once,  these  two  things  in  opposition 
to  those  Jewish  notions, 

(1.)  That  it  is  our  natural  relation  to  Adam,  and  not  to 
Abraham,  which  determines  our  native  moral  state ;  and  that, 
therefore,  being  natural  children  of  Abraham,  will  not  make 
us  by  nature  holy  In  the  sight  of  God,  since  we  are  the  natural 
seed  of  sinful  Adam.  Nor  does  the  Gentiles  being  not  descend- 
ed from  Abraham,  denominated  them  sinners^  anv  more  than 
the  Jews,  seeing  both  alike  are  descended  from  Adam. 

(2.)  That  the  law  of  Moses  is  not  the  prime  and  general  law 
and  rule  of  judgment  for  mankind,  to  condemn  them*  and  de- 
nominate them  sinners  ;  but  that  the  state  they  are  in  with  re- 
gard to  a  higher,  more  ancient  and  universal  law,  determines 
them  in  general  to  be  sinners  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  liable  to 
be  condemned  as  such.  Which  observation  is,  in  many  respects, 
to  the  apostle^s  purpose ;  particularly  in  this  respect,  that  if  the 
Jews  were  convinced,  that  the  law,  which  was  the  prime  rule 
of  condemnation^  was  given  to  o/Z,  was  common  to  all  mankind, 
and  that  all  fell  under  condemnation  through  the  violation  of 
that  law  by  the  common  father  of  all,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
then  they  would  be  led  more  easily  and  naturally  to  believe, 
that  the  method  oi  justification^  which  God  had  established, 
also  extended  equally  to  all  mankind  :  And  that  the  Messiah, 
by  whom  we  have  this  justification,  is  appointed,  as  Adam  was 
for  a  common  head  to  all,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles — ^The  apos^ 
tie  aiming  to  confute  the  Jewish  notion,  is  the  principal  occa- 
sion of  those  words  in  the  13th  verse,  "  for  until  the  law,  sin 
was  in  the  world ;  but  sin  is  not  imputed,  when  there  is  nq 
law." 

As  to  the  import  of  that  expression,  even  over  them  that 
had  not  sinned  ajfter  the  similitude  of  Adam'^s  trcmsgression^ 
not  only  is  the  thing  signified,  in  Dr.  T.'s  sense  of  it,  not  true; 
or  if  it  had  been  true,  would  have  been  impertinent,  as  has 
been  shewn :  But  his  interpretation  is,  otherwise,  veiy  much 
strained  and  unnatural.  According  to  him,  "  by  sinning  after 
the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression,"  is  not  meant  any  simi- 
voL.  II,  64     . 
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litude  of  the  act  of  sinning,  nor  of  the  command  sinned  against, 
nor  properly  any  circumstance  of  the  sin;  but  only  the  simi- 
htude  of  a  circumstance  of  the  command^  viz.  the  threatening 
with  which  it  is  attended.     A  farfetched  thing  truly,  to  be 
called  a   similitude  of  sinning !     Besides,  this  expression  in 
such  a  meaning,  is  only  a  needless,  impertinent,  and  awkward 
repetition  of  the  same  thing,  which  it  is  supposed  the  apostle 
had  observed  in  the  foregomg  verse,  even  after  he  had  pro- 
ceeded another  step  in  the  series  of  his  discourse.     As  thus, 
in  the  foregoing  verse  the  apostle  had  plainly  laid  down  his 
argument,  (as  our  author  understands  it)  by  which  be  would 
prove,  that  death  did  not  come  by  personal  sin^  t?tr,  because 
death  reigned  before  any  law,  threatening  death  for  personal 
sin,  was  in  being :  so  that  the  sin  then  committed  was  agaioist 
no  law,  threatening  death  for  personal  sin.     Having  laid  this 
down,  the  apostle  leaves  this  part  of  his  argument,  and  pro- 
ceeds another  step,  nevertheless  death  reigned  from  Adam  to 
Moses :  And  then  returns,  in  a  strange  unnatural  manner,  and 
repeats  that  argument  or  assertion  again,  but  only  more  ob- 
scurely than  before,  in  these  words,  even  over  them  tjutt  had 
not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam^s  transgression ;  L  e, 
over  them  that  had  not  sinned  against  a  law  threatening  death 
for  personal  sin.     Which  is  just  the  same  thing  as  if  the  apostle 
had  said,  ^^  they  that  sinned  before  the  law,  did  not  sin  against 
all  law  threatening  death  for  personal  sin ;  for  there  was  no 
such  law  for  any  to  sin  against  at   that  time :   Nevertheless 
death  reigned  at  that  time,  even  over  such  as  did  not  sin  against 
a  law  threatening  death  for  personal  sin."     Which  latter  clause " 
adds  nothing  to  the  premises,  nnd  tends  nothing  to  illustrate 
what  was  said  before,  but  rather  to  obscure  and  darken  it. 
The  particle  (xoi)  even,  when  prefixed  in  this   manner,  is  used 
to  signify  something  additional,  some  advance  in  the  sense  or 
argument;  implying  that  the  words  following  express  some- 
thing more,  or  express  the  same  thing  more  fully,  plainly,  or 
forcibly.     But  to  unite  two  clauses  by  such  a  particle,  in  sucb 
a  manner,  when  there  is  nothing  besides  a  flat  repetition,  with 
no  superadded    sense  or  force,  but  rather  a  greater  uncer- 
tainty and  obscurity,  would  be  very  unusual,  and  indeed  very 
absurd, 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  we  should  be  dissatisfied  with 
that  explanation  of  this  clause,  which  has  more  commonly 
been  given,  viz.  That  by  them  who  have  not  sinned  after  the 
similitude  of  Adara^s  transgression,  are  meant  infants  ;  who, 
though  they  have  indeed  sinned  in  Adam,  yet  never  sinned  as 
Adam  did,  by  actually  transgressing  in  their  own  persons; 
unless  it  be,  that  this  interpretation  is  too  old,  and  too  c€mtmon. 
It  was  well  understood  by  those  to  whom  the  apostle  wrote, 
*at  vast  numbers  bad  died  in  infancy,  within  that  period  of 
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which  he  speaks,  particularly  in  the  time  of  the  deluge.  And 
it  would  be  strange,  that  the  apostle  should  not  have  the  case 
of  such  infants  in  his  mind ;  even  supposing  his  scope  were 
what  our  author  supposes,  and  he  had  only  intended  to  prove 
that  death  did  not  come  on  mankind  for  their  personal  sin. 
How  directly  would  it  have  served  the  purpose  of  proving  this, 
to  have  mentioned  so  great  a  part  of  mankind  who  are  subject 
to  death,  and  who,  all  know,  never  committed  any  sin  in  their 
own  persons  ?  How  much  more  plain  and  easy  the  proof  of  the 
point  by  that,  than  to  go  round  about,  as  Dr.  T.  supposes,  and 
bring  in  a  thing  so  dark  and  uncertain  as  this,  that  God  never 
would  bring  death  on  all  mankind  for  personal  sin,  (though 
they  had  personal  sin)  without  an  express  revealed  constittUion  ; 
and  then  to  observe,  that  there  was  no  revealed  constitution  of 
this  nature  from  Adam  to  Moses, — which  also  seems  to  be  an 
assertion  without-  any  plain  evidence — and  then  to  infer,  that 
it  must  needs  be  so,  that  it  could  come  only  on  occasion  of 
Adam^s  sin^  though  not  for  his  sin,  or  as  any  punishment  of  it ; 
which  inference  also  is  very  dark  and  unintelligible. 

If  the  apostle  in  this  place  meant  those  who  never  sinned 
by  their  personal  act,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  express 
this  by  their  not  sinning  after  the  similitude  of  Adam^s  trans^ 
^esston.  We  read  of  two  ways  of  men  being  like  Adam^  or 
in  which  a  simihtude  to  him  is  ascribed  to  men :  One  is,  being 
begotten  or  born  in  his  image  or  likeness^  Gen.  v.  3.  Another 
is,  transgressing  God's  Covenant  or  law,  like  him^  Hos.  vi.  7. 
They  like  Adam^  (so,  in  the  Heb.  and  Vulg.  Lot.)  have  trans* 
greased  the  covenant.  Infants  have  the  former  similitude,  but 
not  the  latter.  And  it  was  very  natural,  when  the  apostle 
would  infer  that  infants  become  sinners  by  that  one  act  and 
offence  of  Adam,  to  observe,  that  they  had  not  renewed  the 
act  of  sin  themselves,  by  anv  second  instance  of  a  like  sort 
And  such  might  be  the  state  of  language  among  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians at  that  day,  that  the  apostle  might  have  no  phrase  more 
aptly  to  express  this  meaning.  The  manner  in  which  the  epi- 
thets, personal  and  actual,  are  used  and  applied  now  in  this 
case,  is  probably  of  later  date,  and  more  modern  use. 

And  the  apostle  having  the  case  of  infants  in  view,  in  this 
expression,  makes  it  more  to  his  purpose  to  mention  death 
reigning  before  the  law  of  Moses  was  given.  For  the  Jews 
looked  on  all  nations  besides  themselves  as  sinners,  by  virtue 
of  their  law ;  being  made  so  especially  by  the  law  of  circum- 
cision, given  first  to  Abraham,  and  completed  by  Moses,  making 
the  want  of  circumcision  a  legal  pollution,  utterly  disqualifying 
for  the  privileges  of  the  sanctuary.     This  law,  the  Jews  sup- 

{>osed,  made  the  very  infants  of  the  Gentiles  to  be  sinners,  pol- 
uted  and  hateful  to  God ;  they  being  uncircumcised,  and  born 
of  uncircumcised  parents.     But  the  apostle  proves  against  these 
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notions  of  the  Jews,  that  the  nations  of  the  world  do  not  he* 
come  sinners  by  nature,  and  sinners  Scorn  infancy,  by  virtue  of 
their  law^  in  this  manner,  but  by  Adam^s  sin :  Inasmuch  as 
infants  were  treated  as  sinners  long  before  the  law  of  circuna* 
cision  was  given,  as  well  as  before  they  had  committed  actual 
sin. 

What  has  been  said,  may,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  lead  us 
to  that  which  is  the  true  scope  and  sense  of  the  apostle  in  these 
three  verses ;  which  I  will  endeavour  more  briefly  to  represent 
in  the  following  jMircipAra^e* 

12.  Wher^ore^  "The  things  which  I  have  largely 

as  by  one  man  stn  en-  insisted  on,  viz.  the  evil  that  is  iu  the 
tered  into  the  worlds  world,  the  general  wickedness,  guilt  and 
and  death  by  sin;  ruin  of  mankind,  and  the  opposite  good, 
and  so  death  passed  even  justification    and    life,   as  only  by 

Swnallmen,,  for  that  Christ,  lead  me  to  observe  the  likeness  of 
I  have  sinned.  the  manner  in  which  they  are  each  of 

them  introduced.  For  it  was  by  one  num 
that  the  general  corruption  and  g^t 
which  I  have  spoken  oi,  came  into  the 
world,  and  condemnation  and  death  by 
sin:  And  this  dreadful  punishment  and 
ruin  came  on  all  mankind  by  the  ^eat  law 
ofworks^  originally  establisned  with  man^ 
lund  in  their  first  father,  and  bv  his  one 
offence^  or  breach  of  that  law  ;  aU  thereby 
becoming  sinners  in  God's  sight,  and  ex-> 
posed  to  final  destruction. 
13.  For  until  the  ''  It  is  manifest  that  it  was  in  this 

law  sin  was  in  the  way  the  world  became  sinfiil  and  guilty ; 
world:  But  sin  is  and  not  in  that  way  which  the  Jews  sup- 
Hot  imputed  when  pose,  viz.  That  their  law,  ghren  by  Moses 
there  us  no  latc^  is  the  grand  universal  rule  of  righteous- 

ness and  iudgment  for  mankind,  and  that 
it  is  bjr  being  Gentiles,  uncircumcised, 
and  aliens  fi-om  that  law,  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  constituted  sinners^ 
and  unclean.  For  before  the  law  of  Moses 
was  given,  mankind  were  all  looked  up* 
on  by  the  great  Judge  as  sinners,  by 
corruption  and  guilt  derived  from  Adam's 
violation  of  the  original  law  of  works; 
which  shews,  that  the  original  universal 
rule  of  righteousness  is  not  the  law  of 
Moses  \  for  if  so,  there  would  have  been 
no  sin  imputed  before  that  was  given ; 
because  sin  is  not  imputed,  when  there 
is  no  law. 
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*^  But  that  at  that  time  sin  waa  tfif>      14.   Neverthelesi^ 
puted^  and  men  were    by    their   judge  deiUh  reigned   from 
reckoned  as  tinners^  through  guilt  and  Adam     to      Moses^ 
corruption  derived  from  Adam,  and  con-  even  over  them  thaJt 
demned    for    sin  ^io  Jiealh^   the  proper  had   not  sinned  af" 
punishment  of  sin,  we  have  a  plain  proof  ter  the  simiHtude  of 
in  that  it  appears  in  fact,  all  mankind,  Adam'^s     transgrei^ 
during  that  whole  time  which  preceded  turn. 
the  law  of  Moses,  were  subjected  to  that 
temporal  death,  which  is  the  visible  in* 
troduction    and    image    of    that    utter 
destruction  which  sin  deserves,   not  ex- 
cepting even  infants^  who  could  be  sin- 
ners no    other  way   than   by    virtue    of 
Adam^s  transgression,   having  never  in 
their  own  persons   actually    sinned    as 
Adam  did  ;  nor  could  at  that  time  be 
made  polluted   by  the  law  of  Moses,  as 
being  uncircumcised,   or  born  of  uncir- 
cumcised  parents/^ 

Now,  by  way  of  reflection  on  the  whole,  I  would  observCi 
that  though  there  are  two  or  three  expressions  in  this  para- 
graph, Rom.  V.  1*2,  &c.  the  design  of  which  is  attended  with 
some  difiiculty  and  obscurity,  as  particularly  in  the  13th  and 
14th  verses,  yet^the  scope  and^sense  of  the  discourse  in  general 
is  not  obscure,  but  on  the  contrary  very  clear  and  manifest ; 
and  so  is  the  particular  doctrine  mainly  taught  in  it.  The 
apostle  sets  himself  with  great  care  to  make  it  plain,  and  pre- 
cisely to  fix  and  settle  the  point  he  is  upon.  And  the  discourse 
is  so  framed,  that  one  part  of  it  gfeatly  clears  and  fixes  the 
meaning  of  other  parts ;  and  the  whole  is  determined  by  the 
f^ear  connection  it  stands  in  with  other  parts  of  the  epistle  and 
by  the  manifest  drift  of  all  the  preceding  port  of  it. 

The  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  not  only  here  taught,  but 
most  plainly,  explicitly,  and  abundantly  taught.  This  doctrine 
is  asserted,  expressly  or  impliedly,  in  almost  every  verse,  and 
in  some  of  the  verses  several  times.  It  is  fully  implied  in  that 
first  expression  in  the  12th  ver.  By  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world.  The  passage  implies,  that  sin  became  universal  in 
the  world ;  as  the  apostle  had  before  largely  shewn  it  was  * 
and  not  merely  (which  would  be  a  trifling  observation)  that  one 
man,  who  was  made  first,  sinned  first,  before  other  men  sinned  • 
or,  that  it  did  not  so  happen  that  many  men  began  to  sin  just 
together  at  the  same  moment.  The  latter  part  of  the  verse 
aim  death  by  sin^  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men^  for  thd 
(or,  if  you  will,  unto  wfudi)  all  have  sinned^  shews  that  in  the 
«ye  of  the  Judge  of  the  world,  in  Adam^s  first  sin  oS  sinned ; 
not  only  in  somesort^  but  all  sinned  m>  as  to  be  exposed  to  that 
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deaths  and  final  destruction,  which  is  the  proper  wages  of  sin. 
The  same  doctrine  is  taught  again  twice  over  in  the  14th  verse. 
It  is  there  observed,  as  a  proof  of  this  doctrine,  that  death 
reiffned  aver  them  which  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of 
Adam's  transgressum^  i.  e.  by  their  personal  act ;  and  therefore 
could  be  exposed  to  death,  only  by  driving  guilt  and  pollution 
fi'om  Adam,  in  consequence  of  his  sin.  And  it  is  taught  a^ain 
in  those  words,  who  is  the  figure  of  him  that  was  to  come.  The 
resemblance  lies  very  much  in  this  circumstance,  viz.  our  de- 
riving sin,  guilt,  and  punishment  by  Adam^s  sin,  as  we  do  righ- 
teousness, justification,  and  the  reward  of  life  by  Christ^s  obe^ 
dience ;  for  so  the  apostle  explains  himself^  The  same  doctrine 
is  expressly  taught  again,  ver.  15»  Through  the  ofence  of  one^ 
many  Be  dead  And  again  twice  in  the  16tn  verse,  t^  wtis  by  one 
that  sinned :  i.  e.  It  was  by  Adam,  that  guilt  and  punishment 
^before  spoken  of)  came  on  mankind :  And  in  these  words, 
judgment  was  by  one  to  condemnation.  It  b  again  plainly  and 
fiilly  laid  down  in  the  I7th  verse,  by  one  man*s  offence  death 
reigned  by  one.  So  again  in  the  18th  verse,  By  the  offence  of 
one^  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation.  Again 
very  plainly  in  the  19th  verse,  "  By  one  man's  disobediencei 
many  were  made  sinners.^' 

Here  is  every  thing  to  determine  and  fix  the  meaning  of 
all  the  important  terms  used ;  As,  the  abundant  use  of  them 
in  all  parts  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  especially  in  this  apos- 

.  tie's  writings,  which  make  up  a  very  great  part  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  his  repeated  use  of  them  in  this  epistle  in 
particular ;  and  in  the  former  part  of  this  very  chapter ;  and  also 
the  light  that  one  sentence  in  this  paragraph  casts  on  another, 
which  full^  settles  their  meaning:  As,  with  respect  to  the 
words  justtfication^righteousness^  and  condemnation  ;  and  above 
all,  in  regard  of  the  word  sm,  which  is  the  most  important  of 
all,  with  relation  to  the  doctrine  and  controversy  we  are  upon« 
Besides  the  constant  use  of  this  term  every  where  else  through 
the  New  Testament,  through  the  epistles  of  this  apostle,  this 
epistle  in  particular,  and  even  the  former  part  of  this  chapter, 
it  is  often  repeated  in  this  very  paragraph,  and  evidently  used 
in  the  very  sense  that  is  denied  to  belong  to  it  in  the  end  of 
ver.  I'l.  and  ver.  19.  though  owned  every  where  else.  And  its 
meaning  is  fully  determined  by  the  apostle  varying  the  term ; 
using  together  with  it,  to  signify  the  same  thing,  such  a  variety 
of  other  synonymous  words,  such  as  offence^  transgression^  dis* 
obedience.  And  further,  to  put  the  matter  out  of  all  contro- 
versy, it  is  particularly,  expressly,  and  repeatedly  distinguish- 
ed from  that  which  our  opposers  would  explain  it  by,  viz^ 
condemnation  and  death.  And  what  is  meant  by  sin  entering 
irUo  the  worlds  in  ver.  12,  is  determined  by  a  like  phrase  of 

jrfn  being  in  the  world,  in  the  next  verse. — ^And  that  bv  the 
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offence  of  onci  so  often  spoken  of  here,  as  bringing  death  and 
condemnation  on  all,  the  apostle  means  the  sin  of  one^  de- 
rived in  its  guilt  and  pollution  to  mankind  in  general  (over  and 
above  all  that  has  been  already  observed)  is  determined  by 
those  words  in  the  conclusion  of  this  discourse,  ver.  "M.  "  More- 
over, the  law  entered,  that  the  offence  might  abound  :  But  where 
sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound.^'  These  words 
plainly  show,  that  the  offence  spoken  of  so  often,  the  offence 
of  one  man,  became  the  sin  of  aU.  For  when  he  says.  The  law 
entered^  that  the  offence  might  abound^  his  meaning  cannot  be, 
that  the  offence  of  Adam,  merely  as  his  personally,  should 
abound  ;  but,  as  it  exists  in  its  derived  guilt,  corrupt  influence, 
and  evil  fruits,  in  the  sin  of  mankind  in  general,  even  as  a  tree 
in  its  root  and  branches.* 

What  further  confirms  the  certainty  of  the  proof  of  origi" 
fud  sin^  which  this  place  affords,  is  this,  that  the  utmost  art 
cannot  pervert  it  to  another  sense.  What  a  variety  of  the  most 
artful  methods  have  been  used  by  the  enemies  of  this  doctrine, 
to  wrest  and  darken  this  paragraph  of  holy  writ,  which  stands 
so  much  in  their  way  ;  as  it  were,  to  force  the  bible  to  speak  a 
language  agreeable  to  their  mind  !  How  have  expressions 
been  strained,  words  and  phrases  racked !  What  strange 
figures  of  speech  have  been  invented,  and  with  violent  hands 
thrust  into  the  apostle's  mouth ;  and  then  with  a  bold  counter 
nance  and  magisterial  airs  obtruded  on  the  world,  as  from  him ! 
But  blessed  be  God,  we  have  his  words  as  he  delivered  them, 
and  the  rest  of  the  same  epistle,  and  his  other  writings  to  com- 
pare with  them  ;  by  which  his  meaning  stands  in  too  strong  and 
glaring  a  light  to  be  hid  by  any  of  th^  artificial  mists  which 
they  labour  to  throw  upon  it. 

It  is  really  no  less  than  abusing  the  scripture  and  its  read^ 
ers,  to  represent  this  paragraph  as  the  most  obscure  of  all  the 
places  of  scripture,  that  speak  of  the  consequences  of  Adam^s 
sin ;  and  to  treat  it  as  if  there  was  need  first  to  consider  other 
places  as  more  plain.  Whereas,  it  is  most  manifestly  a  place 
in  which  these  things  are  declared,  the  most  plainly,  parti- 
cularly, precisely,  and  of  set  purpose,  by  that  great  apostle, 
who  has  most  mlly  explained  to  us  those  doctrines  in  geners^l, 
which  relate  to  the  redemption  by  Christ,  and  the  sin  and  mi- 
fsery  we  are  redeemed  from.     And  it  must  be  now  left  to  the 

*  the  iffence,  according  to  Dr.  T.'s  explanation,  does  not  abcund  by  the  law 
at  all  really  and  truly,  in  any  sense  ;  neither  the  »i»,  nor  the  puniahmefU.  For  he 
says,  "  The  meaning  is  not,  that  men  should  be  made  more  wicked  ;  but,  that 
men  should  be  liable  to  death  for  every  transgression."  But  after  all,  they  are 
liable  to  no  more  deaths,  nor  to  any  worse  deaths,  if  they  are  not  more  sinful : 
For  they  were  to  have  punishments  according  to  their  desert  before.  Such 
as  died,  and  went  into  another  world  before  the  law  of  Moses  was  given, 
were  punished  according  to  their  deserts ;  and  the  law,  when  it  came,  threatened . 
no  more. 
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reader^s  judgment,  whether  the  christian  church  has  not  pro- 
ceeded reasonably,  in  looking  on  this  as  a  place  of  scripture 
most  clearly  and  nilly  treating  of  these  things,  and  in  using  its 
determinate  sense  as  a  help  to  settle  the  meaning  of  many 
other  passages  of  sacred  writ 

As  this  place  in  general  is  very  full  and  plain,  so  the  doc* 
trine  of  the  corruption  of  nature,  as  derived  from  Adam,  and 
also  the  imputation  of  his  first  sin,  are  both  clearly  taught  in  iU 
The  imputation  of  Adam^s  one  transgression,  is  indeed  most 
directly  and  frequently  asserted.  We  are  here  assured,  that 
bv  one  man^s  sin^  death  passed  on  all ;  all  being  adjudged  to 
this  punishment,  as  having  sinned  (so  it  is  implied)  in  that  one 
man^s  sin.  And  it  is  repeated,  over  and  over,  that  aU  are  con- 
demned^ many  are  dead^  many  made  sinners^  &c.  by  one  mm*9 
offence^  by  the  disobedience  of  one^  and  by  one  offence.  And 
the  doctrine  of  original  depravity  is  also  here  taught,  when  the 
apostle  says.  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world;  having  a 
plain  respect  (as  hath  been  shewn^  to  that  universal  corrupt 
tion  and  wickedness,  as  well  as  guilt,  of  which  he  had  before 
largely  treated. 


PART  UL 

THE  EVIDENCE  GIVEN  US  RELATIVE  TO  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  ORl. 
GINAL  SIN,  IN  WHAT  THE  SCRIPTURES  REVEAL  CONCERN- 
ING  THE  REDEMPTION  BY  CHRIST. 


CHAPTER  I, 


The  Evidence  of  Original  Sm,  from  the  Nature  of  Redemgh 
tiony  in  the  Procurement  of  it^ 

According  to  Dr.  T.'s  scheme,  a  very  great  part  of  man- 
kind  are  the  subjects  of  Christ's  redemption^  who  Hve  and  die 
perfectly  innocent^  who  never  have  had,  and  never  will  have 
any  sin  charged  to  their  account,  and  never  are  exposed  to 
any  punishment  whatsoever,  viz.  all  that  die  in  infancy.  They 
are  the  subjects  of  ChrisVs  redemption^  as  he  redeems  them 
from  death,  or  as  they  by  his  righteousness  have  justification. 
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and  by  his  obedience  are  made  righteous^  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  in  the  sense  of  Rom.  v.  17,  19.  And  aU  mankind 
are  thus  the  subjects  of  Christ's  redemption,  while  they  are 
perfectly  guiltless,  and  exposed  to  no  punishment,  as  by  Christ 
they  are  entitled  to  a  resurrection.  Though,  with  respect  to 
such  persons  as  have  sinned.^  he  allows  it  is  in  some  sort  by 
Christ  and  his  death,  that  they  are  saved  from  sin,  and  the 
punishment  of  it* 

Now  let  us  see  whether  such  a  scheme  well  consists  with 
the  scripture-account  of  the  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ 

I.  The  representations  of  the  redemption  by  Christ,  every 
where  in  scripture,  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  all  whom  he  came 
to  redeem  are  sinners  ;  that  his  salvation,  as  to  the  term  from 
which  (or  the  evil  to  be  redeemed  from)  in  oZ/,  is  sin<t  and  the 
deserved  punishment  of  sin.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  when 
he  had  his  name  Jesus^  or  Saviour^  given  him  by  God's  special 
and  immediate  appointment,  the  salvation  meant  by  that  name 
should  be  his  salvation  in  general ;  and  not  only  a  part  of  his 
salvation,  and  with  regard  only  to  some  of  them  whom  he 
came  to  save.  But  this  name  was  ffiven  him  to  signify  his  sav-' 
ing  his  people  from  their  sins.  Mat  i.  2K  And  the  great 
doctrine  of  Christ's  salvation  is,  that  he  came  into  the  wond  to 
save  SINNERS,  1  Tim.  i.  15.  And  that  Christ  hath  once  suffer^ 
erf,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  1  Pet  iii.  18.  In  this  was  manifest- 
ed the  love  of  God  towards  us^  (towards  such  in  general  as 
have  the  benefit  of  God's  love  in  giving  Christ)  tliat  God  sent 
his  only  begotten  son  into  the  worlds  that  we  might  live  through 
him.  Herein  is  love^  that  he  sent  his  son  to  be  the  propitiation 
for  our  SINS,  1  John  iv.  9,  10.  Many  other  texts  misht  be 
mentioned,  which  seem  evidently  to  suppose,  that  all  who  are 
redeemed  by  Christ,  are  saved  from  sin.  We  are  led  by  what 
Christ  himself  said,  to  suppose,  that  if  any  are  noisinners^  they 
have  no  need  of  him  as  a  Kedeemer,  any  more  than  a  man  in 
health  of  a  physician,  Mark  ii.  17.  And  that,  in  order  to  our 
being  the  proper  subjects  of  the  mercy  of  God  through  Christ, 
we  must  first  be  in  a  state  of  m,  is  implied  in  Gal.  iii.  22.  '^  But 
the  scripture  hath  concluded  all  under  sin^  that  the  promise  by 
iaith  of  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given  to  them  that  believe."  To 
the  same  eifect  is  Rom.  xi.  32. 

These  things  are  greatly  confirmed  by  the  scripture-doe-* 
trine  of  sacrifices.  It  is  abundantly  plain,  both  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  that  these  were  types  of  Christ's  death, 
and  were  for  «m,  and  supposed  sin  in  those  for  whom  they 
were  ofiered.  The  apostle  supposes,  that  in  order  to  any  hav*- 
ing  the  benefit  of  the  eternal  inheritance  by  Christ  there  must 
of  necessity  be  the  death  of  the  testator  ;  and  gives  that  reason 
ior  it,  that  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission^  Heb. 
ix.  15,  &c.  And  Christ  himself,  in  representing  the  benefit  of 
Toi,,  If.  65 
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his  blood,  in  the  institution  of  the  liord's  simper,  tinder  the 
notion  of  the  blood  of  a  testa$nent^  calls  it.  The  blood  of  the 
New  Testament  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins,  Matt.  xxvL  28. 
But  according  to  the  scheme  of  our  author,  many  have  the 
eternal  inheritance  by  the  death  of  the  testator,  who  never  had 
any  need  of  remission. 

II.  The  scripture  represents  the  redemption  by  Oirist, 
as  a  redemption  from  deserved  destruction ;  and  that,  not  mere- 
ly as  it  respects  some  particulars,  but  as  the  fruit  of  God^s  love 
to  mankind.  John  iii.  16.  *^  God  so  loved  the  worlds  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  perish^  but  have  everlasting  life  ;'*  implying,  that  other- 
wise the]^  must  perish,  or  be  destroyed.  But  what  necessity 
of  this,  if  they  aid  not  deserve  to  be  destroyed  ?  N.ow,  that 
the  destruction  here  spoken  of,  is  deserved  destruction,  is  ma- 
nifest, because  it  is  there  compared  to  the  perishing  of  such  of 
the  children  of  Israel  as  died  by  the  bite  of  the  fiery  serpents^ 
which  God  in  his  wrath,  for  their  rebellion,  sent  amongst  them. 
And  the  same  thing  clearly  appears  by  the  last  verse  <^  the 
same  chapter,  ^  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son,  hath  everlasting 
life ;  and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son,  shall  not  see  life,  but 
the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him,^^  or,  is  left  remaining  on 
him :  Implying,  that  all  in  general  are  found  under  the  wrath 
of  God,  and  that  they  only  of  all  mankind  who  are  interested 
in  Christ,  have  this  wrath  removed,  and  eternal  life  bestowed; 
the  rest  are  left  with  the  wrath  of  God  stUl  remaining  on  them. 
The  same  is  clearly  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  John  v.  24. 
**  He  that  believeth,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come 
into  condemnation,  but  is  passed  from  death  to  life.^'  In  being 
passed  from  death  to  life  is  implied,  that  before  they  were  aB 
in  a  state  of  death ;  and  they  are  spoken  of  as  being  so  by  a 
sentence  of  condemnation ;  and  if  it  be  B.just  condemnation,  it 
is  a  deserved  condemnation. 

III.  It  will  follow  on  Dr.  T.'s  scheme,  that  Christ's  re- 
demption, with  regard  to  a  great  part  of  them  who  are  the  sub- 
jects of  it,  is  not  only  a  redemption  from  no  sin,  but  fit>m  no 
calamity,  and  so  from  no  evil  of  any  kind.  For  as  to  detah 
which  infants  are  redeemed  from,  they  never  were  subjected 
to  it  as  a  calamity,  but  purely  as  a  benefit.  It  came  by  no 
threatening  or  curse  denounced  upon  or  through  Adam ;  the 
covenant  with  him  being  utterly  abolished,  as  to  all  its  force 
and  power  on  mankind  (according  to  our  author)  before  the 
sentence  of  mortality.  Therefore  trouble  and  death  could 
be  appointed  to  innocent  mankind  no  other  way  than  on  ac- 
count of  another  covenant,  the  covenant  of  grace ;  and  in  this 
channel  they  come  only  as  favours,  not  as  evils.  Therefore 
they  could  need  no  remedy,  for  they  had  no  disease.  Even 
death  itself,  which  it  is  supposed  Christ  saves  them  from,  is 
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only  a  medicine ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  benefits.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  talk  of  person^s  needing  a  medicine,  or  a  physi- 
cian to  save  them  fi'om  an  excellent  medicine ;  or  of  a  remedy 
from  a  happy  remedy !  If  it  be  said,  though  death  be  a  benefit, 
vet  it  is  so  because  Christ  changes  it^  and  turns  it  into  a  benefit, 
by  procuring  a  resurrection :  I  would  ask,  what  can  be  meant 
by  turning  or  chcmging  it  into  a  benefit,  when  it  never  tca«  other- 
wise, nor  could  ever  justly  be  otherwise?  Infants  could  not 
at  all  be  brought  under  death  as  a  calamity ;  for  they  never 
deserved  it  And  it  would  be  only  an  abuse  (be  it  far  irom  us, 
to  ascribe  such  a  thing  to  God)  in  any  being,  to  offer  any  poor 
sufierers,  a  Redeemer  fi-om  a  calamity  which  he  had  brought 
upon  them,  without  the  least  desert  of  it  on  their  part 

But  it  is  plain,  that  mortality  was  not  at  first  brought  on 
mankind  as  a  blessing,  by  the  covenant  of  grace  through  Christ ; 
and  that  Christ  and  grace  do  not  bring  mankind  under  death, 
but  find  them  under  it.  2  Cor.  v.  14.  ^^  We  thus  judge,  that 
if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  €dl  dead.^^  Luke  xix.  10.  **  The 
son  of  m^  is  come  to  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost.^^ 
The  grace  which  appears  in  providing  a  deliverer  from  any 
state,  supposes  the  subject  to  be  in  that  state  prior  to  his  deli- 
verance. In  our  author^s  scheme,  there  never  could  be  any 
sentence  of  death  or  condemnation,  that  requires  a  Saviour 
fi'om  it ;  because  the  very  sentence  itself,  according  to  the  true 
meaning  of  it,  implies  and  makes  sure  all  that  go^,  which  is 
requidte  to  abolish  and  make  void  the  seeming  evil  to  the 
innocent  subject.  So  that  the  sentence  itself  is  in  effect 
the  deliverer ;  and  there  is  no  need  of  another  to  deliver  from 
that  sentence.  Dr.  T.  insists  upon  it,  that  *^  nothing  comes  up- 
on us  in  conse(]^uence  of  Adam^s  sin,  in  any  sbnsb^  kind,  or 
DBGREB,  inconsistent  with  the  original  blessing  pronounced  on 
Adam  at  his  creation ;  and  nothing  but  what  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  God^s  blessing,  love  and  goodness,  declared  to 
Adam  as  soon  as  he  came  out  of  his  Maker^s  hands.^^*  If  the 
ease  be  so,  it  is  certain  there  is  no  evil  or  calamity  at  all  for 
Christ  to  redeem  us  fi'om ;  unless  things  agreeable  to  the  divine 
goodness^  love  and  blessings  are  things  from  which  we  need  re* 
demption.t 

IV.  It  will  follow,  OB  our  author^s  principles,  not  only 
with  respect  to  infants,  but  even  adult  persons,  that  redemp- 
tion is  needless^  and  Christ  is  dead  in  vain.  Not  only  is  there 
no  need  of  Christ^s  redemption  in  order  to  deliverance  from 
any  consequences  of  Adam^s  sin,  but  also  in  order  to  perfect 

♦  Page  88,  89,  S. 
t  In  thifl  inferential  short  reply,  our  anthor  is  not  quite  so  guarded  as  usual 
It  seems  applicable  only  to  infanta ;  since  adults  have  actual  or  pertanal  sin  and 
guilt  from  which  to  be  redeemed.    But  what  immediately  follows  anticipates  the 
objection. — ^W. 
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freedom  from  personal  sin,  and  all  its  evil  consequences,  Foi' 
God  has  made  other  sufficient  provision  for  that,  viz.  a  st^lcieta 
power  wnd  ability^  in  aU  mankind^  to  do  all  their  duty^  and 
wholly  to  avoid  sin.  Yea,  he  insists  upon  it,  that  ^^  when  men 
have  not  sufficient  power  to  do  their  duty^  they  have  no  duty 
to  do.  We  may  safely  and  assuredly  conclude,  (says  he)  that 
mankind  in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  sufficibnt  power  to  do 
tfie  duty  which  God  requires  of  them  ;  and  that  he  requires  of 
them  NO  MOR£  than  they  have  supficient  powers  to  do.*  And 
in  another  place,!  "  God  has  given  powers  equal  to  the  duty 
which  he  expects."  And  he  expresses  a  great  dislike  at  R.  R'» 
supposing,  that  our  propensities  to  evil,  and  temptations,  are 
too  strong  to  be  effectually  and  constantly  resisted ;  or 
that  we  are  unavoidably  sinful  in  a  degree  ;  that  our  appetites 
and  passions  will  be  breaking  out,  notwithstanding  our  ever* 
lasting  watchfulness.^l  These  things  fully  imply,  that  men 
have  in  their  own  natural  ability  sufficient  means  to  avoid  sin, 
and  to  be  perfectly  free  from  it ;  and  so.  from  all  the  bad  con- 
sequences of  it  And  if  the  means  arersufficient^  then  there  is 
no  need  of  more  ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  need  of  Christ 
dying,  in  order  to  it.  What  Dr.  T.  says,  (p.  72,  S.)  ftdly  im- 
plies, that  it  would  be  unjust  in  God  to  give  mankind  being  in 
such  circumstances,  as  that  they  would  be  more  likely-  to  sin, 
so  as  to  be  exposed  to  final  misery  than  otherwise.  Hence 
then,  without  Christ  and  his  redemption,  and  without  any 
grace  at  all,  mere  justice  makes  sufficient  provision  for  our 
being  free  from  sin  and  misery,  by  our  own  power.§ 

If  all  mankind,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  have  such  suf*- 
ficient  power  to  do  their  whole  duty,  without  being  sinful  m 
nny  degree^  then  they  have  sufficient  power  to  obtain  righ- 
teousness by  the  law :  and  then,  according  to  the  apostle  Paul. 
Christ  is  dead  in  vain^  Gal.  ii.  21.  "  If  righteousness  come  by 
law,  then  Christ  is  dead  in  vain  ;"-*-Jia  vojw,  witiiout  the  article, 
by  law^  or  the  rule  of  right  action,  as  our  author  explains  the 
phrase.||  And  according  to  the  sense  in  which  he  explains 
this  very  place,  "  it  would  have  frustrated,  or  rendered  useless 
the  grace  of  God,  if  Christ  died  to  accomplish  what  was  or 
MIGHT  have  been  effected  by  law  itself,  without  his  death.'*T 
So  that  it  most  clearly  follows  from  his  own  doctrine,  that 
Christ  is  dead  in  vain^  and  the  grace  of  God  is  useless.  The 
sanye  apostle  says,  if  there  hail  been  a  lam  which  could  have 
given  U/ey  verily  righteousness  should  have  been  by  the  law.  Gal. 

♦  Page  111,  63,  64.  S.  f  Page 67.  S.  J  Pa^e  68.  S. 

I  Here  also,  our  author  will  be  thougnt  not  quite  accurate,  in  the  inference 
he  draws  against  Dr.  T.  for  the  **  sufficient  power,"  for  which  Dr.  T.  pleads,  re- 
lates only  tb  the  prevention  of  sin,  but  not  to  its  retnisskn,  or  the  removal  of  its 
^ects.     But  this  also  will  soon  be  answered. — W, 

II  Pref.  to  Par.  on  Rom.  p  143,  39.  If  Nolt  on  Bom.  V.  20.  p.  297. 
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iii.  21.  L  e.  (still  accordidg  to  Dn  T.'s  own  sense)  if  there  wa« 
a  law,  that  man,  in  his  present  state,  had  sufficient  power  per^ 
fectly  to  fiilfil.  For  Dr.  T.  supposes  the  reason  why  the  law 
could  not  give  life,  to  be  ^^  not  because  it  was  weak  in  itself^ 
but  through  the  weakness  of  our  flesh,  and  the  infirmity  of  the 
human  nature  in  the  present  state/^^  But  he  says,  ^'  We  are 
under  a  mild  dispensation  of  gracb^  making  allowance  for 
our  infirmities.^^!  By  our  infirmities^  we  may  upon  good  grounds 
suppose  he  means  that  infirmity  of  human  nature,  which  he 
gives  as  the  reason  why  the  law  cannot  give  life.  But  what 
grace  is  there  in  makmg  that  allowance  for  our  infirmities, 
which  ^/ti^tice  itself  (according  to  his  doctrine)  most  absolutely 
requires^  as  he  supposes  divine  justice  exactly  proportions  our 
duty  to  our  ability  f 

Again,  if  it  be  said,  that  although  Christ^s  redemption 
was  not  necessary  to  preserve  men  fi*om  beginning  to  «»,  and 
setting  into  a  course  of  sin,  because  they  have  sufficient  power 
m  themselves  to  avoid  it ;  yet  it  may  be  necessary  to  dehver 
men,  after  they  have  by  their  own  folly  brought  themselves 
under  the  dominion  of  evil  appetites  and  passions.^  I  answer, 
if  it  be  so,  that  men  need  deliverance  from  those  habits  and 

Eassions,  which  are  become  too  strong  for  them,  yet  that  de^ 
verance^  on  our  author^s  principles,  would  be  no  salvation 
fi-om  sin.  For,  the  exercise  of  passions  which  are  too  strong 
for  us,  and  which  we  cannot  overcome^  is  necessary ;  And  he 
strongly  urges,  that  a  necessary  evil  can  be  no  moral  evil. 
It  is  true,  it  is  the  effect  of  evil,  as  it  is  the  effect  of  a  bad 
practice,  while  the  man  had  power  to  have  avoided  it  But 
then  according  to  Dr.  T.  that  evil  cause  alone  is  sin ;  for  he 
says  expressly,  *'  the  cause  of  every  effect  is  alone  chargea- 
ble  with  the  effect  it  produceth,  or  which  proceedeth  fi-om  it."§ 
And  as  to  that  sin  which  was  the  cause^  the  man  needed  no 
Saviour  from  that^  having  had  sufficient  power  in  himself  to 
have  avoided  it.  So  that  it  follows,  by  our  author^s  scheme, 
that  none  of  mankind,  neither  infants  nor  adult  persons,  neither 
the  more  nor  less  vicious^  neither  Jews  nor  Gentiles,  neither 
Heathens  nor  Christians,  ever  did  or  ever  could  stand  in  any 
need  of  a  Saviour ;  and  that,  with  respect  to  all^  the  truth  is, 
Christ  is  dead  in  vain. 

If  any  should  say,  although  all  mankind  in  all  ages  have 
sufficient  ability  to  do  their  whole  duty,  and  so  may  by  their 
own  power  enjoy  perfect  freedom  from  sin,  ^et  God  foresaw 
that  they  would  5m,  and  that  after  they  had  smned,  they  would 
need  Christ^s  death.     I  answer,  it  is  plain,  by  what  the  apostle 

♦  Note  on  Rom.  v.  20.  p.  897.  f  Pago  ^.  S. 

t  See  p.  328.  and  also  what  he  sa^s  of  the  helpless  state  of  the  heathen,  in 
p«raph.  and  notes  on  Rom.  vii.  and  begmning  of  chap.  viii.  §  Page  128. 
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says  in  thoie  places  which  were  just  now  mentioned,  (GaL  iL 
21.  and  iiL  21.)  that  God  would  have  esteemed  it  needless  to 
give  his  Son  to  die  for  men^  unless  there  had  been  a  prior  im- 
possibility of  their  having  righteousness  by  any  law ;  and  that, 
\f  there  had  been  a  law  which  cocld  have  given  life^  this  other 
way  by  the  death  of  Christ  would  not  have  been  provided. 
And  this  appears  to  be  agreeable  to  our  author^s  own  sense  of 
things,  by  his  words  which  have  been  cited,  wherein  he  sajrs, 
*Mt  would  have  frustrated  or  rendered  ussubss  the  grace  of 
God,  if  Cbrbt  died  to  accomphsh  what  was  or  moHT  hate 
BEEN  effected  by  law  itself^  without  his  death.^^ 

V.  It  will  follow  on  Dr.  T.'s  scheme,  not  only  that  Christ*! 
redemption  is  needless  for  saving  from  sin,  or  its  consequences, 
but  also  that  it  does  no  good  that  way,  has  no  tendency  to  any 
diminution  of  sin  in  the  world.    For  as  to  any  infusion  of  virtue 
or  holiness  into  the  heart,  by  divine  power  through  Christ  or  his 
redemption,  it  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  this  author^s  no- 
tions.     With  him,  inwrought  virtue,  if  there  were  any  such 
thing,  would  be  no  virtue ;  not  being  the  effect  of  our  own  will, 
choice,  and  design,  but  only  of  a  sovereign  act  of  God's  pow- 
er*.    And  therefore,  all  that  Christ  does  to  increase  virtue,  is 
only  increasing  our  talents,  our  light,  advantages,  means  and 
motives  ^  as  he  often  explains  the  matter  t.     But  sin  is  not  at 
all  diminished.     For  he  savs,  our  duty  must  be  measured  by  our 
talents  i  as,  a  child  that  has  less  talents,  has  less  dutv;  and 
therefore  must  be  no  more  exposed  to  commit  sin,  than  he  that 
has  greater  talents ;  because  he  that  has  greater  talents,  has 
more  duty  required,  in  exact  proportion  %.    If  so  be  that  has 
but  one  talent,  has  as  much  advantage  to  perform  that  one  de- 
gree of  duty  which  is  required  of  him,  as  he  that  has  five  tal- 
ents, to  perform  hxsfive  degrees  of  duty,  and  is  no  more  expos- 
ed to  fail  of  it.     And  that  man^s  gmtt^  who  sins  against  great-- 
er  advantages,  means,  and  motives,  is  greater  in  proportion 
to  his  talents  §.     And  therefore  it  will  follow,  on  Dr.  T.*s  prin- 
ciples, that  men  stand  no  better  chance,  have  no  more  eligible 
or  valuable  probability  of  freedom  from  sin  and  punishment,  or 
of  contracting  but  little  guilt,  or  of  performing  required  duty, 
with  the  great   advantages   and  talents    implied  in   Christ^ 
redemption,  than  without   them ;   when  all  things  are  com- 
puted, and  put  into  the  balances  together,  the  numbers,  de- 
grees, and  aggravations  of  sin  exposed  to,  degrees  of  duty 
required,  &c.     So  that  men  have  no  redemption  from  sin,  and 
iio  new  means  of  performing  duty,  that  are  valuable  or  worth 
any  thing  at  all.     And  thus  the  great  redemption  by  Christ  in 
every  respect  comes  to  nothing,  with  regard  both  to  infants 
and  adult  persons. 

*  See  p.  180,  S45,  250.  f  In  p.  44,  50,  and  innumerable  other  placet. 

X  See  page  SH  61,  64—79.  8,        j  See  ParatJi.  Rom.  iL  9.  alw>  op  ver.  19. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Tke  Evidence  of  the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  from  what  the 
Scripture  teaches  of  the  Application  of  Redemption. 

Thb  truth  of  the  docfaine  of  origind  sin  is  very  clearly 
manifest  from  what  the  scripture  says  of  that  change  ofstate^ 
which  it  represents  as  necessary  to  an  actual  interest  in  the  spir- 
itual and  eternal  blessings  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

In  order  to  this,  it  speaks  of  it  as  absolutely  necessary  iot 
every  one,  that  he  be  regenerated,  or  bom  again.  John  lii.  3. 
**  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  except  a  man  (ysvvij^  avw-^ev,) 
be  begotten  agstin,  or  bom  a^in,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God.'*  Dr.  T.  though  he  will  not  allow  that  this  signifies  any 
change  from  a  state  ^natural propensity  to  sin,  yet  supposes  that 
the  new  birth  here  spoken  of,  means  a  man's  being  brought  to 
^  a  divine  life,  in  a  right  use  and  application  of  the  natural  pow- 
ers, in  a  life  of  true  holiness*  :"  And  that  it  is  the  attainment  of 
those  habits  if  virtue  and  religion^  which  gives  us  the  real  cha^ 
racter  of  true  christians^  and  the  children  of  Godf\  and  that  it 
hi  putting  on  the  new  natmre  of  right  action.l 

But  in  order  to  proceed  in  the  most  sure  and  safe  manner 
in  understanding  what  is  meant  in  scripture  by  being  bom  again^ 
and  so  in  the  inferences  we  draw  from  what  is  said  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  it,  let  us  compare  scripture  with  scripture,  and  con- 
sider what  other  terms  or  phrases  are  used,  where  respect  is  evi- 
dently had  to  the  same  cnange.  And  here  I  would  observe  the 
foQowing  things. 

I.  If  we  compare  one  scripture  with  another,  it  will  be 
suflSciently  manifest,  that  by  regeneration,  or  being  begotten  or 
bom  a^cdn^  the  same  change  in  the  state  of  the  mind  is  si^i<* 
fied  with  that  which  the  scripture  speaks  of  as  effected  in  true 
RBPENTAKCE  and  ooNvsRsioN,  I  put  repentance  and  conver- 
sion together,  because  the  scripture  puts  them  together.  Acts 
iiL  19.  and  because  they  plainly  si^ify  much  the  same  thing. 
The  word  {ttarmoui)  repentance  signifies  a  change  of  the  mind; 
as  the  word  conversion^  means  a  change  or  turning  from  sin  to 
God.  And  that  this  is  the  same  change  with  that  which  is  call^ 
ed  regeneration^  (excepting  that  this  latter  term  especially  sig- 
nifies the  change,  as  the  mind  is  passive  in  it)  the  following 
things  may  shew. 

In  the  change  which  the  mind  undergoes  in  repentance  and 
conversion^  is  attained  that  character  of  true  christians  which  i@ 

*  Page  14<i.  t  P«ge  246,  848.  }  Page  251 . 
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necessary  to  the  eternal  TM-ivileges  of  such,  Acts  iii.  19. 
"  repent  ye  therefore,  and  be  converted^  that  your  sins  may  be 
blotted  out,  when  the  times  of  refreshing  shall  come  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord," — And  thus  it  is  in  regeneration ;  as  is 
evident  from  what  Christ  says  to  Nicodemus,  and  as  is  allowed 
byDr.T. 

The  change  of  the  mind  in  repentance  is  that  in  which 
saving  faith  is  attained.  Mark  i.  15,  ^^  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
at  hand,  repetU  ye,  and  believe  the  gospel."  And  so  it  is  in  be- 
ing bom  again^  or  born  of  God  ;  as  appears  by  John  i.  12,  13. 
*'*'  But  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them  he  gave  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name,  which 
were  bom  not  of  blood,  &c.  but  of  6rorf." — Just  as  Christ  says 
concerning  conversion^  Matth.  xviii.  3.  ^'  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unk)  you.  Except  ye  be  converted  and  become  as  little  children, 
ye  shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven:"  So  does  he 
say  concerning  being  bom  againy  in  what  he  spake  to  Nicode* 
mus. 

By  the  change  men  undergo  in  conversion^  they  become 
as  little  children  :  which  appears  in  the  place  last  cited  :  And 
so  they  do  by  regeneration.  (1  Pet.  L  23.  and  ii.  2.)  **  Beii^ 
born  again.  —Wherefore,  as  new-born  babes,  desire,"  Slc  U 
is  no  objection,  that  the  disciples  to  whom  Christ  spake  in 
Matth*  xviii«  3,  were  converted  already :  This  makes  it  not  less 
proper  for  Christ  to  declare  the  necessity  of  conversion  to 
them,  leaving  it  with  them  to  try  themselves,  and  to  make 
sure  their  conversion :  In  like  manner  as  he  declared  to  them  the 
necessity  of  repentance^  in  Luke  xiii,  3, 5.  ^^  Except  ye  repent,  ye 
shall  all  likewise  perish." 

The  change  effected  by  repentixnce  is  expressed  and  exhib- 
ited by  baptism^  Hence  it  is  called  the  baptism  of  repentance. 
(Matth.  iii.  IL  Luke  iii.  3.  Acts  xiii.  24.  and  xix.  4.)  And  so  is 
regeneration^  or  being  bom  again,  expressed  by  baptism ;  as  ift 
evident  by  such  representations  of  regeneration  as  those,  John 
iii.  5.  '*  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water,  and  of  the  spirit," — 
Tit  iii.  5.  "  He  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration.-^Many 
Other  things  might  be  observed,  to  shew  that  the  change  men 
pass  under  in  their  repentance  and  conversion^  is  the  same  with 
that  of  which  they  are  the  subjects  in  regeneration — But  these 
observations  may  be  sufficient, 

II.  The  change  which  a  man  undergoes  when  bom  agiun, 
and  in  bis  repentance  and  conversion,  is  the  same  that  the  scrip* 
ture  calls  the  circumcision  of  the  heart. — This  may  easily 
appear  by  considering.  theU  as  regeneration  is  that  in  which  are 
attained  the  habits  of  true  virtue  and  holiness^  as  has  been  shewn, 
and  as  is  confessed  ;  so  is  circumcision  of  heart.  Deut.  xxx.  6. 
"  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thine  hearty  and  the 
heart  of  thy  seed,  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  cJI  thine  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul." 
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Regeneration  is  that  whereby  men  come  to  have  the 
character  of  true  christians ;  as  is  evident,  and  as  is  confessed ; 
and  so  is  circumcision  of  heart ;  for  by  this  men  become  Jews 
inwardly,  or  Jews  in  the  spiritual  and  christian  sense,  (and  that 
is  the  same  as  being  true  christians)  as  of  old,  proselytes  were 
made  Jews  by  circumcision  of  the  flesh.  Rom.  ii.  28,  29.  "  For 
he  is  not  a  Jcw^  which  is  one  outwardly  ;  neither  is  that  cir- 
cumcision which  is  outward  in  the  flesh :  But  he  is  a  Jew^  which 
is  one  inwardly ;  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  hearty  in  the 
spirit  and  not  in  the  letter,  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of 
God." 

That  circumcision  of  the  heart  is  the  same  with  conversion 
or  turning  from  sin  to  God,  is  evident  by  Jer.  iv.  1 — 4  "  If  thou 
wilt  return^  O  Israel,  return  unto  me.  Circumcise  your- 
selves to  the  Lord,  and  put  away  the  foreskins  of  your 
heart.'*''  And  Deut.  x.  16.  "  Circumcise  therefore  the  foreskin 
of  your  hearty  and  be  no  more  stiffhecked."  Circumcision  of 
the  heart  is  the  same  change  of  the  heart  that  men  experience 
m  repentance ;  as  is  evident  by  Levit.  xxvi.  41.  "If  their t/n- 
circumcised  hearts  be  humbled,  and  they  accept  the  punishment 
of  their  iniquity." 

The  change  effected  in  regeneration^  repentance^  and  con* 
version,^  is  signified  by  baptism^  as  has  been  shewn ;  and  so  is 
circumcision  of  the  heart  signified  by  the  same  thing.  None 
will  deny  that  it  was  this  internal  circumcision,  which  of  old 
was  signified  by  external  circumcision  ;  nor  will  any  deny, 
now  under  the  New  Testament,  that  inward  and  spiritual  bap- 
tism, or  the  cleansing  of  the  heart,  is  signified  by  external 
washing  or  baptism.  But  spiritual  circumcision  and  spiritual 
baptism  are  the  same  thing  ;  both  being  "  putting  oflT  the  body 
of  the  sins  of  the  flesh ;"  as  is  very  plain  by  Colos.  ii.  II — 13. 
''  In  whom  also  ye  are  circumcised,  with  the  circumcision  made 
without  hands,  in  putting  off*  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh, 
by  the  circumcision  of  Christ,  buried  with  him  in  baptism^ 
wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him,"  ifec. 

III.  This  inward  change,  called  regeneration  and  circum- 
cision of  the  hearty  which  is  wrought  in  repentance  and  conver- 
sion^ is  the  sajme  with  that  spiritual  resurrection  so  often 
spoken  of,  and  represented  as  a  dying  unto  sin^  and  a  living 
unto  righteousness. — This  appears  with  great  plainness  in  that 
last  cited  place.  Col.  ii.  "  Jn  whom  also  ye  are  circumcised, 
with  the  circumcision  made  without  hands, — ^buried  with  him 
in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him^  through  the 
faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  &c.  And  you,  being  dead  in 
your  sins,  and  the  uncircumcision  of  your  flesh,  hath  he  quick- 
ened together  with  him;  having  forgiven  you  all  trespasses." 

VOL  II.  TO 
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The  same  appears  by  Rom.  vi  3 — 5.  ^^  Know  ye  not,  that 
so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  were  baptised 
into  his  death  ?  Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism 
into  death ;  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by 
the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  shouldf  walk  in  newness 
of  me,^*  &c.  ver.  11.  Likewise  reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be 
dead  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God^  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.'^  In  which  place  also  it  is  evident,  and  by  the  whole 
context,  that  this  spiritual  resurrection  is  that  change  in  which 

Kersons  are  brought  to  habits  of  holiness  and  to  the  divine  life, 
y  which  Dr.  T.  describes  the  thing  obtained  in  being  horn 
again. 

That  a  spirituaJ  resurrection  to  a  new,  divine  life,  should 
be  called  a  being  bom  again,  is  agreeable  to  the  language  of 
scripture.  So  those  words  in  the  iid  Psalm,  ^  Thou  art  my  Son, 
this  day  have  I  begotten  thee,^^  are  applied  to  Christ^s  resurrect 
tion^  Acts  xiii.  33.  So  in  Col.  i.  18.  Christ  is  called  the/rir  Boam 
from  the  dead;  and  in  Rev.  i.  5.  The  first  bsoottsn  cf  the 
dead.  The  saints  in  their  conversion  or  spiritual  renirrecttoii, 
are  risen  with  Christ,  and  are  begotten  and  bom  with  him. 
1  Pet  i.  3.  ^^Who  hath  begotten  us  agmn  to  a  lively  hope, 
by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  to  an  inher- 
itance incorruptible.^^  This  inheritance  is  the  same  thing  with 
that  KiifGDOM  of  HEAVEN  which  men  obtain  by  being  bom 
again,  according  to  Christ^s  words  to  Nicodemus;  and  that 
same  ^^inheritance  of  them  that  are  sanctiiied,^^  spoken  of  as 
what  is  obtained  in  true  conversion.  Acts  xxvi  18.  ^  To  turn 
them  (or  convert  them)  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the 
{>ower  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of 
sin,  and  inheritance  among  them  that  are  sanctified,  through 
faith  that  is  in  me.^^  Dr.  T.^s  own  words,  in  his  note  on  Rom. 
i.  4.  speaking  of  that  place  in  the  iid  Psalm,  are  very  worthy 
to  be  here  recited.  He  observes  how  this  is  applied  to  ChrisOs 
resurrection  and  exaltation,  in  the  New  Testament,  and  then 
has  this  remark,  ^  note,  begetting  is  conferring  a  new  and  happy 
state :  A  son  is  a  person  put  into  it.  Agreeably  to  this,  good 
men  are  said  to  be  the  sons  of  God,  as  they  are  the  sons  of 
the  resurrection  to  eternal  life,  which  is  represented  as  a 
«^)(Xi7Ysvs<rM)c,  a  bein^  begotten,  or  born  again,  regensratbh.^ 
So  that  I  think  it  is  abundantly  plain,  that  the  spiritual  resur^ 
rection  spoken  of  in  scripture,  by  which  the  saints  are  brought 
to  a  new  divine  life,  is  tnc  same  with  that  being  bom  again, 
which  Christ  says  is  necessary  for  every  one,  in  order  to  his 
seemff  the  kingdom  of  God. 

IV.  This  change,  of  which  men  are  the  subjects  when 
they  are  bom  again  and  circum>cised  in  heart,  when  they  rv- 
pent,  and  are  converted,  and  spiritually  raised  from  the  dead^ 
ii  the    saiiM  ^ange  which    is .  meant  when   the  scripture 
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speaks  of  making  the  heart  and  spirit  new,  or  giTing  a  new 
heart  and  spirit. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  how  evidently  this  is 
spoken  of  as  necessary  to  salvation,  and  as  the  change  in  which 
are  attained  the  habits  of  true  virtue  and  holiness,  and  the 
character  of  a  true  saint ;  as  has  been  observed  of  rege^ 
neration^  conversion^  4*^.  and  how  apparent  it  is,  that  the  change 
is  the  same.  Thus  repentance  (fAsravoia)  the  change  of  the  mmd^ 
is  the  same  as  being  changed  to  a  new  mind,  or  a  new  heart 
and  spirit.  Conversion  is  the  turning  of  the  heart ;  which  is 
the  same  thing  as  changing  it  so,  that  there  shall  be  another 
heart,  or  a  new  heart,  or  a  new  spirit.  To  be  bom  again  is  to 
be  born  anew  ;  which  implies  a  becoming  new,  and  is  repre- 
sented as  becoming  new  bom  bcAes,  But  none  supposes  it  is 
the  body  that  is  immediately  and  properly  new,  but  the  mmd^ 
hearty  or  spirit.  And  so  a  spiritual  resurrection  is  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  spirit,  or  rising  to  begin  a  new  existence  and  life,  as 
to  the  mindj  heixrt^  or  spirit.  So  that  all  these  phrases  imply 
having  a  new  hearty  and  being  renewed  in  the  spirit^  according 
to  their  plain  signification. 

When  Nicodemus  expressed  his  wonder  at  Christ  declar- 
ing it  necessary  that  a  man  should  be  bom  again  in  order 
to  see  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  Christ  says  to  him,  ^  Art  thou  a  mas- 
ter of  Israel,  and  knowest  not  these  things  ?"  i.  e. '  Art  thou  one 
who  is  set  to  teach  others  the  things  written  in  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  and  knowest  not  a  doctrine  so  plainly  taught  in 
your  scriptures,  that  such  a  change  is  necessary  to  a  partaking 
of  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah^s  kingdom  V^  But  what  can 
Christ  refer  to,  unless  such  prophecies  as  that  in  Ezek.  xxxvi. 
25 — ^27  ?  Where  God,  by  the  prophet,  speaking  of  the  days 
of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  says,  ^^  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean 
wat^r  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean. — A  new  heart  also 
will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you — and 
I  will  put  my  spirit  within  you.^  Here  God  speaks  of  having 
a  new  heart  and  spirit^  by  being  washed  with  water  ;  and 
receiving  the  Spirit  of  6od  as  the  qualification  of  God's  peo- 
ple, that  shall  enjo^  the  privileges  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom. 
How  much  is  this  like  the  doctrine  of  Christ  to  Nicodemus,  of 
bein^  "  bom  again  of  water,  and  of  the  spirit  ?"  We  have 
another  like  prophecy  in  Ezek.  xi.  19.— -Add  to  this,  that  re^- 
neration,  or  a  being  bom  again,  and  the  renewing  (or  making 
new)  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  spoken  of  as  the  same  thing.  Tit 
iiL  5.  "  By  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

*  V.  It  is  abundantly  manifest,  that  being  born  again,  spi- 
ritually rising  from  the  dead  to  newness  of  life,  receiving  a 
new  heart,  and  being  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  the  mind,  are  the 
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same  thing  with  that  which  is  called  "  putting  off  the  old  maw, 
and  putting  on  the  new  man." 

The  expressions  are  equivalent ;  and  the  representations 
are  plainly  of  the  same  thing.  When  Christ  speaks  of  being 
bom  again^  two  births  are  supposed  :  a  first  and  a  second,  an 
old  birth  and  a  new  one  :  And  the  thing  born  is  called  fwon. — 
So  what  is  born  in  the  first  birth  is  the  old  man :  and  what  is 
brought  forth  in  the  second  birth,  is  the  new  man.  That  which 
is  born  in  the  first  birth  (says  Christ)  is  Jlesh :  It  is  the  cctmdl 
man,  wherein  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthly  Adam, 
whom  the  apostle  calls. the  ^r^f  man.  That  which  is  bom 
in  the  new  birth,  is  spirit,  or  the  spiritual  and  heavenly  man : 
Wherein  we  proceed  from  Christ  the  second  man,  the  new  man, 
who  is  made  a  quickening  spirit,  and  is  the  Lord  from  heaven, 
and  the  Head  of  the  new  creation. — In  the  new  birth,  men  are 
represented  as  becoming  new-bom  babes,  which  is  the  same 
thing  a&  becoming  new  men. 

And  how  apparently  is  what  the  scripture  says  of  the  spi- 
ritual resurrection  of  the  Christian  convert  equivalent  and  of 
the  very  same  import  with  putting  off  the  old  man,  and  put- 
ting on  the  neio  man  ?  So  in  Rom.  vi.  the  convert  is  repre- 
sented as  dying  and  being  buried  with  Christ ;  which  is  ex- 
plained in  the  6th  verse,  by  this,  that  the  old  man  is  crucified, 
that  the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed."  And  in  the  4th  verse, 
converts  in  this  change  are  spoken  of  as  "  rising  to  newness  of 
life."  Are  not  these  things  plain  enough  ?  The  apostle  in  effect 
tells  us,  that  when  he  speaks  of  spiritual  death  and  resurrec- 
tion,* he  means  the  same  thing  as  '*  crucifying  and  burying  the 
old  man,  and  rising  as  a  new  man." 

And  it  is  most  apparent,  that  spiritual  circumcision,  and 
spiritual  baptism,  and  the  spiritual  resurrection,  are  all  the  same 
with  "  putting  off  the  old  man  and  putting  on  the  new  man." 
This  appears  by  Colos.  ii.  11, 12.  "  In  whom  also  ye  are  circum- 
cised with  the  circumcision  made  without  hands,  in  putting  off 
the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ, 
buried  with  him  in  baptism ;  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him." 
Here  it  is  manifest  that  the  spiritual  circumcision,  baptism, 
and  resurrection,  all  signify  that  change  wherein  men  "  put  off 
the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh."  But  that  is  the  same  thing,  in 
this  apostle's  language,  as  "  putting  off  the  old  man  ;"  as  appears 
by  Rom.  vi.6.  "Our  old  man  is  crucified  that  the  body  of  sin  may 
be  destroyed,"  And  that  putting  off  the  old  man  is  the  same 
with  putting  off  the  body  of  sin,  appears  further  by  Ephes.  iv, 
22—24.  and  Colos.  iii.  8—10.  As  Dr.  T.  confesses,  that  to 
be  bom  again,  "  is  that  wherein  are  obtained  the  habits  of  vir- 
tue, religion,  and  true  holiness  ;"  so  how  evidently  is  the  same 
thing  predicated  of  that  change,  which  is  called  "  putting  off  the 
old  man,  and  putting  on  the  new  man  ?"  Eph'.  iv.  22—24.  "That 
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ye  put  off  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt,  &c.  and  put  on  the 
new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness/^ 

And  it  is  most  plain,  that  this  putting  off  the  old  man,  &c. 
is  the  very  same  thing  with  making  the  heart  and  spirit  new. 
It  is  apparent  in  itself;  the  spirit  is  called  the  man^  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  apostle :  it  is  called  the  inward  man^  and  the  hid- 
den man,  (Rom.  vii.  22.  2  Cor.  iv.  16.  1  Pet.  iii.  4.)  And  there- 
fore, putting  off  the  old  man^  is  the  same  thing  with  the  remov- 
al of  the  old  heart ;  and  tiie  putting  on  of  the  new  man^  is  the 
receiving  of"  a  new  heart,  and  a  new  spirit."  Yea,  putting  on 
the  new  man  is  expressly  spoken  of  as  the  same  thing  with  receiv- 
ing "  a  new  spirit,  or  being  renewed  in  spirit,  Eph.  iv.  22 — ^24. 
"  That  ye  put  off  the  old  man — and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of 
your  mind,  and  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man." 

From  these  things  it  appears  how  unreasonable,  and  con- 
trary ,to  the  utmost  degree  of  scriptural  evidence,  is  Dr.  T.'s 
way  of  explaining  the  old  man,  and  the  new  man,*  as  though 
thereby  was  meant  nothing  personal ;  but  that  by  the  old  man 
was  meant  the  heathen  state,  and  by  the  new  man,  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  or  state  of  professing  Christians,  or  the  whole 
collective  body  of  professors  of  Christianity,  made  up  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles ;  when  all  the  colour  he  has  for  it  is,  that  the  apos- 
tle once  calls  the  Christian  church  a  new  man.  (Eph.  ii.  15.)  It 
is  very  true,  in  the  scriptures  often,  both  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New,  collective  bodies,  nations,  peoples,  and  cities,  are 
figuratively  represented  by  persons  :  particularly  the  church  of 
Christ  is  represented  as  one  holy  person,  and  has  the  same  ap- 
pellatives as  a  particular  saint  or  believer ;  and  so  is  called  a 
"  child,  a  son  of  God,"  (Exod.  iv.  22.  Gal.  iv.  1,  2.)  "  a  servant 
of  God,"  (Isai.  xli.8,  9.  and  xliv.  1.)  "The  daughter  of  God, 
and  spouse  of  Christ,"  (Psal.  xlv.  10,  13,  14.  Rev.  xix.  7.)  Never- 
theless, would  it  be  reasonable  to  argue,  that  such  appellations 
as  a  *'  servant  of  God,  a  child  of  God,"  &c.  are  always  or  com- 
monly to  be  taken  as  signifying  only  the  church  of  God  in 
general,  or  great  collective  bodies ;  and  not  to  be  understood 
in  a  person^  sense  ?  But  certainly  this  would  not  be  more  un- 
reasonable than  to  urge,  that  by  the  old  and  the  new  man  as  the 
phrases  are  mostly  used  in  scripture,  is  to  be  understood  nothing 
but  the  great  collective  bodies  of  Pagans  and  of  Christians,  or 
the  heathen  and  the  christian  world,  as  to  their  outmard  profes- 
sion, and  the  dispensation  they  are  under.  It  might  have  been 
proper,  in  this  case,  to  have  considered  the  unreasonableness 
of  that  practice  which  our  author  charges  on  others,  and  finds 
so  much  fault  with  in  them,t  '  That  they  content  themselves 
with  a  few  scraps  of  scripture,  which,  though  wrong  understood, 
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they  make  the  test  of  truth  and  the  ground  of  their  principles, 
in  contradiction  to  the  whole  tenor  of  revelation.^'* 

VI.  1  observe  once  more,  it  is  very  apparent,  that  ^  being 
bom  again,''  and  sptrituidly  raised  from  death  to  a  state*of  new 
existence  and  life,  naving  a  ^^  new  heart  created  in  us,  being  re- 
newed in  the  spirit  of  our  mind,"  and  being  the  subjects  of  that 
change  by  which  we  ^^  put  off  the  old  man  and  put  on  the  new 
man,''  is  the  same  thing  with  that  which  in  scripture  b  called 
being  created  anew^  or  made  new  creaiureg. 

Here,  to  pass  over  many  other  evidences  which  might  be 
mentioned,  I  would  only  observe  that  the  representations  are 
exactly  equivalent.  These  several  phrases  naturally  and  most 
plainly  signify  the  same  effect.  In  the  first  birth  or  generation, 
we  are  created  or  brought  into  existence ;  it  is  then  the  wkok 
man  first  receives  being :  The  soul  is  then  formed,  and  then  our 
bodies  are  '^  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  being  curiously 
wrought  by  our  Creator."  So  that  a  new-born  chud  is  a  new 
creature.  So,  when  a  man  is  bom  again,  he  is  created  again  ; 
in  that  new  birth,  there  is  a  new  creation ;  and  therein  he  be- 
comes as  a  new  bom  babe,  or  a  new  creature.  So,  in  a  resuT' 
rection,  there  is  a  new  creation.  When  a  man  is  dectd,  that 
which  was  made  in  the  first  creation  is  destroyed :  When  that 
which  was  dead  is  raised  to  Ufe,  the  mighty  power  of  the  Author 
of  life  is  exerted  the  second  time,  and  the  subject  restored  to 
a  new  existence  and  a  new  life,  as  by  a  new  creation.  So  giving 
a  new  heart  is  called  creating  a  clean  heart,  Psal.  li.  10. 
Where  the  word  translated  create,  is  the  same  that  is  used  in  the 
first  verse  in  (xenesis.  And  when  we  read  in  scripture  of  the 
new  creature,  the  creature  that  is  called  new  is  man  ;  and  there- 
fore the  phrase,  new  man,  is  evidently  'equipollent  with  new 
creature;  and  putting,  off  -the  old  man,  and  putting  on  the  new 
man,  is  spoken  of  expressly  as  brought  to  pass  by  a  work  of 
creation.  Col.  iii.  9,  10.  ^  Ye  have  put  off  the  old  man — and 
have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge, 
after  the  image  of  him  that  created  him."  So  Eph.  iv.22 — §4. 
**  That  ye  put  off  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt,  &c.  and  be  re- 
newed in  the  spirit  of  vour  mind,  and  that  ye  put  on  the  new 
man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness."  These  things  absolutely  fix  the  meaning  of  2  C<m*. 
V.  17.  "If  any  man  be  in  (  hrist,  he  is  a  new  creature:  Old 
things  are  passed  away ;  behold,  ail  things  are  become  new.'^ 

On  the  whole,  the  following  reflections  may  be  made : 

I.  That  it  is  a  truth  of  the  utmost  certainty,  with  respect 
to  every  man  born  of  the  race  of  Adam  by  ordinary  genera- 
tion, that  unless  he  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  heathen,  but  of  them  that 
are  born  of  the  professing  people  of  God,  as  Nicodemus,  and 
the  Jews,  and  every  man  Wn  of  the  flesh.     This  is  most  man- 
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ifest  bv  Clurist^s  discourse  in  John  iiL  3 — 11.    So  it  b  plain 
by  2  Cor.  v.  17.    "  That  every  man  who  is  in  Christ,  is  a  new 

CJRBATURB.^^ 

2.  It  appears  from  this,  together  with  what  has  been  prov- 
ed above,  that  it  is  most  most  certain  with  respect  to  every 
one  of  the  human  race,  that  he  can  never  have  any  interest  in 
Christ,  or  see  the  kingdom  of  God,  unless  he  be  the  subject 
of  that  CHANGE  in  th£  temper  and  disposition  of  his  heart, 
which  is  made  in  repentance  and  conversion,  circumcision  of 
heart,  spiritual  baptism,  dying  to  sin,  and  rising  to  a  new  and 
holy  life ;  and  unless  he  has  the  old  heart  taken  away,  and  a 
new  heart  and  spirit  given,  and  puts  off  the  old  man,  and  puts 
on  the  new  man,  and  old  things  are  passed  away,  and  all  things 
made  new. 

3.  From  what  b  plainly  implied  in  these  things,  and  from 
what  the  scripture  most  clearly  teaches  of  the  nature  of  them, 
it  is  certain,  that  every  man  is  bom  into  the  world  in  a  state  of 
moral  pollution.  For  spiritual  baptism  is  a  cleansing  from 
moral  filthiness.  (Ezek.  xxxvL  25.  compared  with  Acts  ii.  16. 
and  John  iii.  5.)  So  the  washing  of  regeneration,  or  the  new 
BIRTH,  is  a  change  from  a  state  of  wickedness.  (Tit.  iii.  3—5.) 
Men  are  spoken  of  as  purified  in  their  regeneration.  (1  Pet.  i. 
22,  23.  See  also  1  John  iL  29.  and  iii.  1, 3.)  And  it  appears 
that  every  man  in  his  first  or  natural  state  is  a  tinner  ;  for  oth- 
erwise he  would  then  need  no  repentance  nor  conversion,  no 
turning  from  sin  to  God.  And  it  appears  that  every  man  in  his 
original  state  has  a  heart  of  stone  ;  for  thus  the  scripture  calls 
that  old  hearty  which  is  taken  awav,  when  a  new  heart,  and 
NEW  SPIRIT  is  given.  (Ezek.  ix.  19.  and  xxxvi.  26.)  And  it 
appears  that  man^s  nature,  as  in  his  native  state,  is  corrupt  ac^ 
cording  to  the  deceitful  hitts^  and  of  its  own  motion  exerts  it- 
self in  nothing  but  wicked  deeds.  For  thus  the  scripture  char- 
acterises the  OLD  HAN,  which  is  put  off  when  men  are  renewed 
in  the  spirit  of  their  minds,  and  put  on  the  new  man.  (Eph. 
iv.  22 — ^24.  Col.  iiL  8 — 10.)  In  a  word  it  appears  that  man^s 
nature,  as  in  its  native  state,  is  a  body  of  sin  which  must  be  de-^ 
stroyed,  must  die^  be  buried^  and  never  rise  more.  For  thus 
the  oLi>  BfAN  is  represented,  which  is  crucified^  vt^n  men 
are  the  subjects  of  a  spiritual  resurrection.  Rom.  vi. 
4 — 6.  Such  a  nature,  such  a  body  of  sin  as  this,  is  put  off 
in  the  spiritual  renovation,  wherein  we  put  on  the  new  man, 
and  are  the  subjects  of  the  spiritual  circumcision.  Eph.  iv. 
21—23. 

It  must  now  be  left  with  the  reader  to  judge  for  himseU^ 
whether  what  the  scripture  teaches  of  the  application  of 
Christ^s  redemption,  and  the  change  of  state  and  nature  neces^ 
sary  to  true  and  final  happiness,  does  not  afford  clear  and  abuih 
dant  evidence  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
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PART  IV. 


CONTAINING  ANSWERS  TO  OBJECTIONS. 


CHAP.  I. 


Concerning  the  Objection,  Thai  to  svppose  Men  bokn  nr 
SIN,  without  their  Choice^  or  any  previous  Act  of  their 
oum^  is  to  suppose  what  is  inconsistent  with  the  Nature 
of  Sin. 

Some  of  the  objections  made  against  the  doctrine  of  ori- 
ginal sin,  which  have  reference  to  particular  arguments  used  in 
defence  of  it,  have  been  already  considered  in  the  handling  of 
those  arguments.  What  I  shall  therefore  now  consider,  are 
such  objections  as  1  have  not  yet  had  occasion  to  notice. 

There  is  no  argument  Dr.  T.  insists  more  upon,  than  that 
which  is  taken  from  the  Arminian  and  Pelagian  notion  of  free- 
dom of  will,  consisting  in  the  wilPs  self<letertnination^  as  ne- 
cessary to  the  being  of  moral  good  or  evil.  He  often  urges, 
that  if  we  come  into  the  world  infected  with  sinful  and  deprav- 
ed dispositions,  then  sin  must  be  nattirai  to  us ;  and  if  natural, 
then  necessary  ;  and  if  necessary,  then  no  sin,  nor  any  thing  we 
are  blameable  for,  or  that  can  in  any  respect  be  our  fault,  beinff 
what  we  cannot  help :  And  he  urges,  that  sin  must  proceea 
from  our  own  choice^  &c.* 

Here  I  would  observe  in  general,  that  the  forementioned 
notion  of  freedom  of  will  as  essential  to  moral  agency,  and 
necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  virtue  and  sin,  seems  to  be 
a  grand  favourite  point  with  Pelagians  and  Arminians,  and  a}l 
divines  of  such  characters,  in  their  controversies  with  the 
orthodox.  There  is  no  one  thing  more  fundamental  in  thehr 
schemes  of  religion :  On  the  determination  of  this  one  leading 
point  depends  the  issue  of  almost  all  controversies  we  have 
with  such  divines.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  a  needless  task  for 
me  particularly  to  consider  that  matter  in  this  place ;  having 
abeady  largely  discussed  it,  with  all  the  main  grounds  of  this 

♦  Page  125, 128—130,  186—188,  190,  300,  245,  246,  253,  258.  63,  64,  161, 
S>  «iid  other  plucecr. 
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notion,  and  the  arguments  used  to  defend  it,  in  a  late  book  on 
this  subject,  to  which  I  ask  leave  to  refer  the  reader.^  It  is* 
very  necessary,  that  the  modern  prevailing  doctrine  conceme 
ing  this  point  should  be  well  understood,  and  therefore 
thoroughly  considered  and  examined :  For  without  it  there  is 
BO  hope  of  putting  an  end  to  the  controversy  about  original  sin, 
and  innumerable  other  controversies  that  subsist  about  many 
of  the  main  points  of  religion.  I  stand  ready  to  confess  to  the 
forementioned  modern  divines,  if  they  can  maintain  their  pe« 
culiar  notion  of  freedom  consisting  in  the  ielf-detenmnrng 
power  of  the  wMy  as  necessary  to  moral  agency^  and  can  tho- 
roughly establish  it  in  opposition  to  the  arguments  lyinff  against 
it,  then  they  have  an  impregnable  castle,  to  which  tney  may 
repair,  and  remain  invincible,  in  all  the  controversies  they  have 
with  the  reformed  divines  concerning  original  sin^  the  iove- 
reigtUy  of  grace,  election^  redemption^  conversion^  the  efficacious 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  nature  of  saving  faith^  perse^ 
verance  of  the  saints,  and  other  principles  of  the  like  kind* 
However,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  this  will  be  as  strong  a  for* 
tress  for  the  Deists,  in  common  with  them;  as  the  great 
doctrines  subverted  bv  their  notion  of  freedom^  are  so  plainly 
and  abundantly  taugat  in  the  scripture.  But  1  am  under  no 
apprehensions  of  any  danger  which  the  cause  of  Christianity 
or  the  religion  of  the  reformed  is  in,  from  any  possibility  o{thixt 
notion  being  ever  established,  or  of  its  being  ever  evinced  that 
there  is  not  proper,  perfect,  and  manifold  demonstration  lying 
against  it  But  as  I  said,  it  would  be  needless  for  me  to  enter 
into  a  particular  disquisition  of  this  point  here ;  from  which  I 
shall  easily  be  excused  by  any  reader  who  is  willing  to  give  him* 
self  the  trouble  of  consulting  what  I  have  already  written.  And 
as  to  others,  probably  they  will  scarce  be  at  the  pains  of  read- 
ins  the  present  discourse ;  or  at  least  would  not,  if  it  should  be 
enlarged  by  a  full  consideration  of  that  controversy. 

f  shall  at  this  time  therefore  only  take  notice  of  some  gross 
inconsistencies  that  Dr.  T.  has  been  guilty  of,  in  his  handling 
this  objection  against  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  In  placet 
which  have  been  cited,  he  says,  that  ^'  sin  must  proceed  from 
our  own  choice  :^^  And  that  ^  if  it  does  not,  it  being  necessary 
to  us,  it  cannot  be  sin,  it  cannot  be  our  fault,  or  what  we  are  to 
blame  for :  And  therefore  all  our  sins  must  be  chargeable  on 
our  choice,  which  is  the  cause  of  sin :''  For  he  says,  '^  the  cause 
of  every  effect  is  alone  chargeable  with  the  effect  it  produceth, 
and  which  proceedeth  from  it."t  Now  here  are  implied  several 
gross  contradictions.  He  greatly  insists,  that  nothing  can  be 
sinful^  or  have  the  nature  of  sin,  but  what  proceeds  from  our 

*  Id  vDl  I.  of  this  edition.  t  Pqgo  1^' 
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choice.  Nevertheless  he  sajs,  "  Not  the  eff^ect^  but  the  cause 
alone  is  chargeable  with  blame.^'*  Therefore  the  cAotce,  which 
is  the  cause^  is  alone  blameaUe,  or  has  the  nature  of  sin ;  and 
not  the  effect  of  that  choice.  Thus  nothing  can  be  sinful,  but 
the  effect  of  choice :  and  yet  the  effect  of  choice  never  can  be 
sinful,  but  only  the  came^  which  alone  is  chargeable  with  all  the 
tdame. 

Again,  the  choice  from  which  sin  proceeds,  is  iudf  sinfiiL 
Not  cmly  is  this  implied  in  his  saying,  ^The  cmue  alone  is 
chaigeable  with  all  the  blame  ;^'  but  he  expressly  speaks  of  the 
choice  as  faulty ^^  and  calls  that  choice  wicked^  from  which 
depravity  and  corruption  froceedsA    Now  if  the  choice  itself 
be  tin,  and  there  l>e  no  sm  but  what  proceeds  from  a  sinful 
choice,  then  the  sinful  choice  must  proceed  from  anodier  an- 
tecedent  choice ;  it  must  be  chosen  by  a  foregoing  act  of  wiH, 
determininff  itself  to  that  sinful  choice,  that  so  it  may  have 
that  which  ne  speaks  of  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  nature 
of  m  namely,  thai  it  proceeds  from  our  choice^  and  does  not 
happen  to  us  necessarilv.    But  if  the  sinfol  choice  itsdf  pro- 
ceeds from  a  foregoing  choice,  then  also  that  foregoing  choice 
must  bo  sinful ;  it  being  the  cause  ofsin^  and  so  tdone  charge- 
able with  the  blame,     i  et  if  that  foregoing  choice  be  sinnil, 
then  neither  must  tJiat  happen  to  us  necessarily,   but  must 
likewise  proceed  from  choice,  another  act  of  choice  preceding 
that :   For  we  must  remember,  that  ^  Nothing  is  sinAil  but 
what  proceeds  from  our  choiceJ^^    And  then  for  the  same  rea- 
son, even  this  prior  choice  last  mentioned  must  also  be  sinfiil, 
being  chargeable  with  all  the  blame  of  that  ccmseqpient  evH 
choice  whi6h  was  its  effect.    And  so  we  must  go  back  till  we 
come  to  the  very  Jirst  vohtion,  the  prime  or  origmal  act  of 
choice  in  the  whole  chain.    And  this^  to  be  sure,  must  be  a  ^- 
fid  choice,  because  this  is  the  origin  or  primitive  cause  of  all 
the  train  of  evils  which  follow ;  and  according  to  our  author', 
must  therefore  be  ^'  alone  chargeable  with  all  tl^  blame  :^^  And 
yet  so  it  is,  according  to  him  this  ^^  cannot  be  sinfiil,^^  bec^owe 
it  does  not  **  proceed  from  our  own  choice,''  or  any  foregomg 
act  of  our  will ;  it  being,  bv  the  supposition,  the  very  frst  act 
of  will  in  the  case.    And  therefore  it  must  be  necessary^  as  to 
us,  havingno  choice  of  ours  to  be  the  cause  of  it. 

In  p.  SS3.  he  says,  ^^  Adam's  sin  was  from  his  own  disobedi- 
ent will ;  and  so  must  every  man's  sin,  and  all  tiie  «in  in  ^ 
world  be,  as  well  as  his."  '  By  this  it  seems,  he  must  have  a 
*^  disobedient  will^'  before  he  sins ;  for  the  cause  must  be  be- 
fore tbe  efiect :  And  yet  that  disobedient  will  itself  is  sittfvi; 
otherwise  it  could  not  be  called  disobedient.  But  the  questicHi 
is,  How  do  men  come  by  the  disobedient  unll^  this  cause  of  all 

*  Page  190.        t  Page  200,  See  alim  p.  316-. 
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the  sin  in  the  world  ?  It  must  not  come  necessarily^  without 
men^s  choice ;  for  if  so,  it  is  not  sin,  nor  is  there  any  disobedi- 
ence in  it  Therefore  that  disobedient  will  must  also  come  from 
a  disobedient  will;  and  so  on,  in  infinitum.  Otherwise  it  must 
be  supposed  that  there  is  some  sin  in  the  world  which  does  not 
come  from  a  disobedient  wiU :  contrary  to  our  author's  dogma- 
tical assertions. 

In  p.  16b.  S.  he  says,  '^  Adam  cotdd  not  sin  without  a  sinfid 
inclimUion.'*^  Here  he  calls  that  inclination  itself  sinfid^  which 
IB  the  principle  from  whence  sinful  acts  proceed  ;  as  elsewhere 
be  speaks  of  the  disobedient  tvill  from  whence  all  sin  comes : 
And  he  allows*,  that  "  the  law  reaches  to  all  the  ^^  latent  priu' 
ciples  of  sin ;''  meaning  plainly,  that  it  forbids  and  threatens 
punishment  for  those  latent  principles.  Now  these  latent  prin- 
ciples of  sin,  these  sinful  inclinations,  without  which,  according 
to  our  author,  there  can  be  no  sinful  act,  cannot  all  proceed 
from  a  sififul  choice;  because  that  would  imply  great  contra- 
diction. For,  by  the  supposition,  they  are  the  principles  from 
whence  a  sinfrd  choice  comes,  and  whence  all  sinful  acts  of 
will  proceed ;  and  there  can  be  no  sinful  act  without  them. 
So  that  the  Jirst  latent  principles  and  inclinations  from  whence 
all  sinfrd  acts  proceed,  are  sinful;  and  yet  they  are  not  sinfu}^ 
because  they  ao  not  proceed  from  a  wicked  choice^  without 
which,  accordinff  to  tum,  ^^  nothing  can  be^inful.^' 

Dr.  T.  specdung  of  that  proposition  of  the  assembly  of  di- 
vines^ wherein  they  assert  that  man  is  by  nature  utterly  corrupt^ 
&c.t  thinks  himself  well  warranted  by  the  supposed  great  evi- 
dence of  these  his  contradictory  notions  to  say,  "  Therefore  sin 
is  not  natural  to  us ;  and  therefore  1  shall  not  scruple  to  say, 
this  proposition  in  the  assembly  of  divines  is  falsb.'^  But  it 
may  be  worthy  of  consideration  whether  it  would  not  have 
greatly  become  him,  before  he  had  clothed  himself  with  so 
much  assurance,  and  proceeded,  on  the  foundation  of  these 
bis  notions,  so  magisterially  to  charge  the  Assembly'^s  proposition 
with  falsehood^  to  have  taken  care  that  his  own  propositions, 
which  he  has  set  in  opposition  to  them,  should  be  a  little  more 
consistent ;  that  he  nught  not  have  contradicted  himself  while 
contradicting  them ;  lest  some  impartial  judges,  observing  hig 
inconsistence,  should  think  they  had  warrant  to  declare  with 
equal  assurance,  that  ^^  they  should  not  scruple  to  say,  Dr.  T.*s 
doctrine  is  false.^' 

*  Contents  of  Rom.  chap.  viL  in  Notes  on  the  epiftle.         t  ^*g9 125. 
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CHAP.  n. 

Concerning  the  Objections  against  the  Doctrine  of  native  Cor* 
ruption^  that  to  suppose  Men  receive  their  first  Existence 
in  Sin^  is  to  nudce  him  who  is  the  Author  of  their  Being, 
the  Author  of  their  Depravity. 

One  argument  against  a  supposed  native,  sinful  depravity, 
which  Dr.  T.  greatly  insists  upon,  is,  "  that  this  does  in  effect 
charge  him,  who  is  the  author  of  our  nature^  who  formed  us  in 
the  womb^  with  being  the  author  (if  a  sinful  corruption  of  na- 
ture ;  and  that  it  is  highly  injurious  to  the  God  of  our  native, 
whose  hands  have  formed  and  fashioned  us^  to  beUeve  our 
nature  to  be  originally  corrupted^  and  that  in  the  worst  sense 
of  corruption,^'''*   * 

With  respect  to  this,  I  would  observe  in  the  first  place, 
that  this  writer,  in  handling  this  grand  objection,  supposes 
something  to  belong  to  the  doctrine  objected  against,  as  main- 
tained by  the  divines  whom  he  is  opposing,  which  does  not 
belong  to  it,  nor  follow  from  it.    As  particularly,  he  supposes 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin  to  ioiply,  that  nature  must  be  cor- 
rupted by  some  positive  influence  ;  "  something,  by  some  means 
or  other,  infused  into  the  human  nature ;  some  quality  or  other, 
not  from  the  choice  of  our  minds,  but  like  a  taint^  tincture^  or 
infection^  altering  the  natural  constitution,  faculties,  and  dis- 
positions of  our  8ouls.t    That  sin  and  evil  dispositions  are 
tfHPLAMTBD  in  the  foetus  in  the  womb4"    Whereas  truly  our 
doctrine  neither  implies  nor  infers  any  such  thing.     In  order 
to  account  for  a  sinful  corruption  of  nature,  yea,  a  total  native 
depravity  of  the  heart  of  man,  there  is  not  the  least  need  of 
supposing  any  evil  quality  infused,  implanted,  or  wrought  into 
the  nature  of  man,  by  any  positive  cause  or  influence  whatso- 
ever, either  from  God,  or  tne  creature ;  or  of  supposing  that 
man  is  conceived  and  born  with  vl  fountain  ofevU  in  his  heart, 
such  as  is  any  thing  properly  positive.    I  think  a  little  atten- 
tion to  the  nature  of  things  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  any 
impartial  considerate  inquirer,  that  the  absence  of  positive 

food  principles,  and  so  the  withholding  of  a  special  divine  in- 
uence  to  impart  and  maintain  those  good  principles — ^leaving 
the  common  natural  principles  of  self-love,  natural  appetite, 
&c.  to  themselves,  without  the  government  of  superior  divine 
(principles — ^will  certainly  be  followed  with  the  corruption ;  yea, 
the  total  corruption  of  the  heart,  without  occasion  for  any 

*  Page  137, 187—180,  t5«,  S68, 260. 143.  8.  and  oUier  places. 

t  Page  187.         %v%g%  146. 148, 149.  S.  and  the  like  in  many  other  place 
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positive  inflaence  at  all :  And  that  it  was  thus  in  fact  that  cor* 
mption  of  nature  came  on  Adam,  immediately  on  his  fall,  and 
comes  on  all  his  posterity,  as  sinning  in  him,  and  falling  with 
him.* 

*  Tke  sentiment  contained  in  this  paragraph,  and  illustrated  in  the  following 
part  of  this  chapter,  is  ef  the  utmost  importance,  in  order  not  only  to  remove  Pe- 
lagian prejudices,  and  the  cafils  of  modem  philosophers,  but  also  to  give  a  just 
and  consistent  view  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  ein  ;  the  cause  of  all  sin,  in  gene- 
ral, and  original  sin  in  particular.  Our  author's  explanation,  which  immediately 
follows,  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  note,  is  ingenious,  and  in  some  respects  quite 
satisfactory.  But  a  brief  representation  of  the  same  result  in  another  way,  may 
demand  some  attention. 

1.  It  is  probably  more  philosophical,  as  well  as  more  intelligible,  in  describ- 
ing the  two  kinds  m  principles,  as  the  author  calls  them,  possessed  by  Adam,  to 
say,  that  the  wjerior  ones  were,  Those  faculties  m  mam  which  constituted 
■m  A  moral  aobnt  ;  rather  than  calling  them  "  the  principles  of  mere  human 
tuOwre."  The  tuptrior  ones  are  very  accurately  described ;  but  instead  of  calling 
them  "  suptmaturd  prineiples  ;^^  they  may  more  properly  be  termed,  divine  bene- 
volent, SOVBEEION  influence,  SUPERADDED  TO  THOSE  FACULTIES  WHICH  CONSTI- 
TUTED ADAM  A  MORAL  AOENT.  This  representation  leads  to  the  essential  rela- 
tions that  subsist  between  God  and  his  creature  man.  "  Mere  human  nature," 
and  "  supernatural  principles"  convey  no  distinctive  character  of  relation.  **  Facul- 
ties which  constitute  a  moral  a^ent,'*  express  the  ground  of  reUOion  between 
equity  in  God  and  accomUablenesa  m  man ;  and  '*  benevolent  influences,''  express 
the  ground  {^relation  between  sovereignty  in  God  and  ^rioeness  in  man. 

2.  That  Adam  had  such  <}ualifications  or  faculties  as  rendered  him  a  motal 
mgeni,  independent!;^  of  his  spiritual  knowledge,  righteousness,  holiness,  dominion, 
honour  ana  fflory — in  other  words,  his  divine  light,  holv  life,  and  supreme  love  to 
God^— IS  self-evident.  For  after  he  had  lost  these  excellencies,  he  was  confessedly 
no  less  a  moral  agent,  and  accountable  to  his  divine  Governor  and  Judge  for  his 
temper,  thoughts,  desures,  words  and  woHls,  than  he  was  b^ore  he  lost  them. 

3.  The  pfdUmphieal  cause,  or  the  true  origin  of  Adam's  defection  was  his 
Uberty  in  union  with  his  pa$svoe  power.  For  an  explanation  of  these  terms,  and 
the  proof  of  the  proposition  just  laid  down,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  our  notes 
on  tne  first  volume  of  this  work,  where  the  subject  is  profi^sedly  discussed. 

4.  The  true  and  ultimate  cause  of  the  first  sin  of  Adam,  of  all  his  subsequent 
sins,  and  those  of  his  posterity,  whether  infants  or  adults,  is  not  essentially  difl 
ferent.  If  the  principles,  as  our  author  calls  them,  or  the  faculties  and  qua]ifica» 
tions  which  constitute  moral  agency  and  accountability,  be  left  to  themselves— 
whereby  they  become  influenced  by  passivepower,  not  counteracted  by  sovereign, 
benevolent,  or  holy  divine  influence — the  eflect  wiU  be  the  same,  though  attendea 
with  difierent  circumstances. 

5.  When  the  cause  of  Adam's  integrity,  perfection,  spirituality,  and  happi- 
ness, or  his  paradisical  hfe^  was  no  longer  operative  for  his  preservation,  defection 
ensued ;  which  consisted  in  the  loss  of  the  chief  good,  together  with  that  disor- 
der, confusion,  and  a  conscious  exposedness  to  a  continuance  in  that  state, 
whereby  happiness  was  necessarily  exchanged  for  a  restless  uneasiness  called 
misery. 

6.  This  was  the  case  of  Adam  in  his  own  person.  But  our  author,  in  the  next 
chapter,  excellently  shows,  that  Adam  and  all  his  posterity  were  strictly  one. 
This  union  we  may  call  a  systematic  whole.  For  mankind,  or  the  whole  race  of 
man,  has  a  constituted  connection  no  less  than  a  seed  with  its  plant ;  for  instance, 
the  acorn  with  the  oak-plant,  and  that  with  its  future  branches.  We  iuetly  called 
it  the  Sams  tree  from  the  time  it  was  planted  to  its  utmost  longevity,  though  some 
of  its  branches  came  into  existence  a  hundred  years  or  more  after  the  first  shoot. 
This  union  of  Adam  with  his  posterity,  is  no  less  a  constituted  unions  than  that 
which  connects  the  solar  system  ;  or  any  other  inferior  S3r8tematic  whole,  as  an 
animal  body,  which  is  regarded  as  one  from  its  birth  till  its  death.  For  instance, 
nothing  but  a  constMion  founded  in  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God,  caused  Uie 
body  of  Methuselah  to  be  the  ranM,  or  regarded  as  the  same,  when  in  in£uicy,  and 
above  nine  hundred  years  after.  The  parts  of  his  body,  at  least  most  of  them, 
Vere  mi  different  ia  old  age,  compared  with  hi?  iofiincy,  as  any  of  his  posterity  are 
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The  case  with  man  was  plainly  this :  When  Crod  made  man 
at  first  he  implanted  in  him  two  kinds  of  principles.    Thi^re 

dtfierent  from  Adam.  In  emch  case  alike,  the  appointmtiU  of  God  in  forming  • 
cmtr»e  of  nature,  or  his  operations  according  to  a  constituted  plan,  could  makethe 
body  of  Methuselah  to  be  the  gmne  body  fiom  the  first  to  the  last ;  and  the  pot- 
terity  of  Adam  the  same  with  himself 

7.  In  erery  vUaL  nfttem  there  is  B,vlkdpmri,  and  in  every  other  ssftfan,  as  sndi, 
one  part  is  more  essential  than  another.  Adam  was  the  vUd  part  ci*  the  system  of 
mankind.  The  rod  of  the  tree,  the  JmmdaiUm  of  the  building,  the  wtamtprmg  of 
the  machine,  the  «tm  of  the  83rstem.  We  his  posterity  are  but  so  nany  o»embersaf 
a  body,  and  are  all  dependent  on  him  as  on  oar  head  or  heart;  but  not  so  on  mm 
ahotlier.  There  may  be  the  amputation  of  a  limb»  while  the  other  limbs  are  not 
injured ;  but  if  the  head  or  heart  be  deprived  of  life,  all  the  members  are  depirrod 
at  the  same  time.  A  branch  of  a  tree  may  be  lopped  off  without  mjuiy  to  the 
other  part ;  but  if  the  root,  the  vU^il  pari,  be  afiected,  all  the  branches  ave  also  al^ 
fected  as  the  necessary  consequenee.  A  dead  root  and  a  living  tree  are  incompac 
tible ;  though  a  dead  branch  and  a  living  branch  of  the  same  tree  are  not.  A  watdi 
is  a  system  founded  on  principles  of  mechanism,  the  index  may  be  mutilated,  or 
the  cog  of  a  wheel  may  be  broken  or  detached,  without  affecting  the  more  csseo* 
tial  parts ;  but  if  the  mainspring  be  bn^en,  the  wh<^e  system,  as  to  its  deswa- 
ed  use,  is  destroyed.  A  building  is  a  system ;  a  slate  or  a  cfaimfley  rasTb* 
blown  down  without  afiecting  the  foundation,  but  if  the  wfaoie  fiwuiQatioa  be 
undermined,  the  whole  &bric  must  fall  to  ruin.  The  solar  system  mi^i  aob- 
sist,  for  ought  that  ap|>earB  to  the  contrary,  though  a  comet,  a  sateUite,  or  a 
planet,  were  annihilated ;  but  if  the  mm  were  annihilated,  nun  and  confusion  must 
ensue. 

8.  Whatever  Adam  lost  by  transgression,  he  could  have  no  claim  either  in 
equity  or  by  promise,  that  is,  he  could  have  no  claim  at  all  for  a  resloralisn  of  it. 
And  what  he  could  have  no  claim  for  himself  could  not  be  claimable  by  or  for  his 
posterity,  any  more  than  a  branch  or  a  member  could  obtain  life,  when  the  root 
of  that  branch  or  the  head  of  that  member  had  ceased  to  live :  or  any  more  than 
the  subordinate  parts  of  any  system  when  the  radical,  vital,  fundamental,  and 
essentialparts  had  failed. 

9.  What  Adam  lost  was  the  divine  l{/e,  and  the  happiness  impBed  in  it,  as  a 
favour  granted  on  a  condition.  Observing  this  condition,  he  was  to  have  it  con* 
tinued ;  but  on  breaking  the  condition  it  was  to  be  fiwfeited.  Adam  may  be 
compared  to  a  lord  in  waiting,  who  should  have  free  access  to  eveiy  room  in  the 
kind's  palace,  one  excepted.  By  abstaining  from  this  intrusion  he  diouU  have 
his  tionour  and  dignity  preserved,  and  confirmed  to  his  heirs  forever :  but  bj 
oflend;ng  as  to  the  condition  prescribed,  he  must  ank  to  the  rank  or  a  com- 
mon subject,  stripped  of  all  his  former  dignity.  How  absurd  woidd  it  be  for 
the  heir9  of  such  a  lord  to  step  forward  and  daim  what  he  had  torfiMted  !<-— 
Equally  absurd  is  it  to  say,  that  Adam's  posterity  are  no  soflerers  by  bia  trana- 
gression. 

10.  If  we  would  form  accurate  notions  of  Adam's  transgressiqn,  ongiiialfln^ 
and  the  imputation  of  guilt,  it  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  consider  the 
divine  law,  by  which  is  the  knowledge  of  sin,  under  a  two-fold  consideration. — 
Aa  a  rule  reqturing  conformity  and  ofc^ence  in  every  period  of  our  existenoe,  or 
the  measure  of  moral  obligation ;  and  as  a  coeenmUf  the  condition  of  winch  was 
perfect  conformit  v  and  obedience,  under  a  forfeiture  of  a  special  favour.    The  law 
as  a  nde  may  be  transffressed  times  and  methods  innumerable  ;  bat  aa  a  ossf  if 
it  could  be  transgressed  only  once.    For  the  very  flrwt  ofl^nce  was  a  breach  of  the 
condition,  and  a  forfeiture  of  that  fiivour  which  depended  on  the  peifonBanee  ef 
that  condition.     It  is  possible  for  the  transgressor  of  the  law  as  a  nda  to  become 
through  grace  a  perfect  character,  and  therefore  perfeetkf  conformable  to  that  law. 
But  to  bo  perfectly  conformable  to  the  required  condition,  once  broken,  is  isii^ot- 
aible  ;  as  impossible  as  to  recall  time  once  past,  or  to  make  transgreasioii  to  be  no 
transgression. 

11.  Our  author  very  justly  remarks,  that  **  there  is  not  the  least  need  of  sup* 
posing  any  evil  quality  tnJuseJf  impUmted,  or  wrought  into  the  nature  of  man,  by 
any  poiithe  cause  or  influence  whatsoever,  either  from  Ood  or  the  oreetoie ;  or 
of  supposing  that  man  is  conceived  and  bom  with  a  /hmtiin  of  ^HLinhm  hmt^ 
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was  an  inferior  kind,  which  may  be  called  natitral,  being  the 
principles  of  mere   human  nature;  such   as  self-love,  with 

such  as  is  any  thing  properl^r  doKHm."  Bat  however  imt  this  remark,  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  maiw  beode  Dr.  Taylor  have  imbibed  a  notion  of  ori|rinal  sin 
oottsiderably  different  from  what  is  here  asserted.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
terms  by  which  the  evil  has  been  commonly  expressed  without  a  due  examina- 
tion of  the  idea  intended^  have  had  no  small  influence  to  effect  this.  The  fre- 
quent uee  of  such  analogical  and  allusive  terms  as  polbOion,  d^Uemenif  eorrup' 
lion,  oontomJnoMofi,  and  the  like,  seems  to  intimate  something  positive ;  as  these 
expressions  in  their  original  meaning  convey  an  idea  of  something  superadded  to 
&e  subject.  Whereas  other  terms,  though  equally  analogical  and  ailustve,  im- 
ply np  such  thing ;  s«ich  as  disorder,  discord,  eoirfusioHy  and  the  like.  We  do  not 
mean  to  condemn  the  use  of  the  former,  or  to  recommend  the  latter  to  their  ex- 
clusion, but  only  design  to  oaution  from  a  toronfc  inference  from  a  frequent  use  of 
ihem. 

18.  On  the  subject  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  ofllence  to  his  posterity,  our 
author,  in  the  next  chapter,  has  treated  very  ably  and  fully.  But  we  may  here  ob- 
serve, that  it  is  of  Uie  greatest  importance  to  have  just  views  of  what  is  called 
erigind  gmU,  It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  form  very  confused  notions  of  the  sub- 
jecS,  when  it  is  said,  '*  we  are  all  guUhf  when  bom,**  or  "  we  are  all  guiUif  of  Adam's 
transgressioii,"  or  "  the  guiU  of  Adam's  ofience  is  ours."  Though  we  conceive 
these  and  siinilar  propositions  to  be  expressive  of  an  important  truth,  yet  we  are 
no  less  liable  to  be  led  astray  from  the  true  idea  referred  to  by  these  expressions, 


J  by  others  emple^ed  to  represent  moral  depravity. 
13.  It  may  contribute  to  a  clearness  of  conception  on  the  subject,  if  we  keep 
in  mind  that  Adam  was  ffttiUy  by  his  first  ofience,  under  a  two-fold  consideration. 
He  was  gMy  of  a  breacn  of  law  considered  as  a  ruU  of  rectitude,  and  of  the 
jNone  law  as  a  eooenenl  enioining  the  obseivance  of  a  special  duty,  which  was  the 
avowed  and  express  condition  of  it.  The  perfbrmanoe  of  the  condition  was  to 
secure  not  merely  moral  purity  >and  innocence,  but  also  the  fiivour,  or  gracious  be- 
nefit, which  he  possessed  on  the  footing  of  a  sovereign  grant.  Tnis  was  his 
fiderd  privikge.  Now  by  the  transgression  of  the  law,  coMidered  as  a  coeenenf, 
this  f&omtr  was  forfeited ;  and  for  God  to  treat  him  as  one  deprived  of  this  favour, 
is  the  same  Udng  as  to  treat  him^as  guilty.  For  how  could  he  be  tieated  other- 
wise, when  the  very  condition  on  which  he  retained  the  fiivour  was  broken. 

14.  Whatever  Adam  possessed  beyond  those  considerations  which  constituted 
<him  a  moral  agent,  was  the  fruit  of  soverei^  beneoolence,  Henoe  arises  the  pro- 
priety of  regarainf  the  possession  of  his  pnvile^  on  the  observance  of  a  spelcifi- 
ed  condition,  ander  tho  term  ccvenmit.  For  if  Adam  possessed  some  spiritual 
prindpleSf  or  benevolent  ii\fhtenees,  as  a  person  possesses  immunities  and  privileges 
by  charter  for  himself  and  his  heirs ;  and  if  these  chartered  benefits  be  retained 
on  cowktion  of  not  offending  in  a  specified  manner ;  it  follows,  that  a  privalion  of 
such  benefits  belongs  as  much  to  tne  heirs  as  to  the  individual  ofiending.  But  if 
they  are  treated  for  oreach  of  such  covenant,  or  charter  held  on  condition,  as  per- 
sons included  in  the  forfeiture,  it  is  manifest  they  are  regarded  so  far  guilty,  or 
worthy  to  st^er  such  loss. 

15.  From  these  considerations  it  follows,  that  Adam's  breach  of  law  as  a  rule, 
which  brought  gM  upon  him  as  an  individual,  is  n^t  thcjgailt  imputable  to  his  pos- 
terity. During  his  Ions  life,  no  doubt  he  was  g[uilty  of  mnumerable  ofiences  afler 
the  nrst  transgression,  out  not  one  of  these  is  imputed  to  us ;  the  reason  is,  that 
after  he  broke  the  condition  of  the  charter,  he  stood  upon  the  bare  ground  of 
personal  moral  obligation.  But  personal  guilt,  on  such  ground,  cannot  in  equity 
be  transferred  from  one  to  another.  The  sins  of  the  father,  whether  the  first  father 
or  any  other,  considered  merely  slb  b,  persotud  deviation  from  rectitude,  or  a  breach 
of  moral  obligation,  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  children. 

16.  What  Adam  therefore  suffered  for  breach  of  covenant,  was  a  privation 
of  chartered  benefits.  The  unavoidable  effect  of  this  was  death  ;  a  privation  of 
spiritual  life — which  continued  is  death  eternal — and  a  privation  of  that  protection 
and  care  which  would  have  preserved  from  temporal  death.  There  seems  Uttle 
room  to  doubt,  that  even  the  corporeal  or  dementary  part  of  Adam,  underwent 
a  great  change  by  the  i^    However,  having  forfeited  his  chart  er  of  preservation 
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those  natural  appetites  and  passions,  wluch  belong  to  the  naiure 
of  numj  in  which  his  love  to  his  own  liberty,  honour,  and 
pleasure,  were  exercised:  These,  when  alone,  and  left  to 
themselves,  are  what  the  scriptures  sometimes  call  wlesbl 
Besides  these,  there  were  nq^or  principles,  that  were  spiri- 
tual,, holy,  and  divine,  summarily  comprehended  in  divine  love; 
wherein  consisted  the  spiritual  image  of  God,  and  man^s  right- 
eousness  and  true  holmess ;  which  are  called  in  scripture  the 
divine  ncUure,  These  principles  may,  in  some  sense,  be  called 
SUPERNATURAL,*  being  (however  concreated  or  connate,  yet) 
such  as  are  above  those  principles  that  are  essentially  implied 
in,  or  necessarily  resulting  from,  and  inseparably  connected 
with,  mere  human  nature  y  and  being  such  as  immediately  de- 

by  tranflgression,  he  and  all  his  poatetity  became  exposed  to  Uie  natural  opeimtioiia 
of  thia  worid  and  its  elements.  Matter  and  motion,  in  nnimalw  and  vegetablei^ 
in  the  natural  ^tate  of  things,  ensore  a  dieaolution. 

17.  Much  has  been  said  by  some  divines  about  the  probalnlity  of  Adajn,  hai 
he  kept  the  condition,  being  promoted  to  some  situation  still  more  exalted.  Bat 
there  is  reason  to  suspect,  that  such  a  sentiment  proceeds  on  the  suppoeitkm  of 
Adam  possessing  a  less  exalted  situation  than  he  reaUy  did  possess.  The  idea 
seems  to  be  founded  on  a  probable  promotion  for  continued  obedience.  But  what 
could  be  a  greater  reward  than  a  continuance  of  his  chartered  privileges  7  And 
what  a  greater  loss  than  their  forfeiture  ? 

18.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  demonstrate,  were  not  this  note  too  fiir  ex- 
tended to  admit  of  it,  that  Adam,  dealt  with  on  the  ground  of  Jlricl  equity,  would 
have  been  not  less  liable  to  defection  than  his  postemy  are,  when  they  be^  to 
exercise  moral  agency.  Therefore  the  objection  against  the  constitution  of 
Adam  and  his  posterity  being  regarded  as  one,  is  deprived  of  all  force.  For  what* 
ever  creature,  m  whatever  worlo^  were  dealt  with  in  tfriet  oquUy^  without  laMS»- 
lent  v^ftuenee  to  counteract  paasioe  power,  he  would  have  no  advantage  against  a 
liability  to  defection  above  the  race  of  man  after  the  faU.  The  only  diflerence  is, 
that  Adam  once  actually  jposeeesed  an  exalted  privilege,  and  fell  Crom  it  And  if  his 
posteritv,  rendered  so  far  guUtu  as  to  be  deprived  of  chartered  benefits  with  hiniy 
cannot  be  raised  to  happiness  nrom  their  fallen  state  without  the  exercise  cfhm^ 
voUnt  sovereign  influence  m  the  plan  of  salvation  ;  it  should  be  recoQected,  that  Adam 
himse{f  cojila  not  have  nudntatned  his  standing  but  by  the  same  ktn€VoUiUso9€reig» 
it^ftuenee,  though  exercised  in  a  difierent  way. 

COROLLARY. 

19.  Hence  the  propriety  and  the  frtie  ground  of  the  well  known  distinction  of  a 
believer  in  the  second  Adam  not  being  under  the  law,  (i.  e.  the  condemnatiop  of 
the  law)  as  a  covenant,  though  under  ue  law  as  a  nde.  It  is  found,  as  to  its  true 
reason,  in  the  state  or  Adam,  as  above  explained. — W, 

*  To  prevent  all  cavils,  the  reader  is  desired  particularly  to  observe  in  what 
se  I  here  use  the  words  natural  and  supematurat: — Not  as  epithets  of  disttno- 
tion  between  that  which  is  concreated  or  connate,  and  that  which  is  eztraonfina- 
ril^  introduced  aflerwards,  besides  the  first  state  ot  things,  or  the  order  estabfidied 
onginallv,  beginning  when  man's  nature  begajn  ;  but  as  distinguishing  between 
wluit  belongs  to,  or  flows  from,  that  nature  which  man  has,  merely  as  man,  and 
those  things  which  are  above  this,  by  which  one  is  denominated,  not  only  a  hubs 
but  a  truly  f^brtuous,  ^y,  and  spirUual  man ;  which,  though  they  began  in  jMmn  as 
soon  as  humanity  began,  and  are  necessary  to  the  perfection  and  well*being  ni  the 
human  nature,  yet  are  not  essential  to  the  constitution  of  it,  or  necessary  to  its  be- 
ix^ :  Inasmuch  as  one  may  have  every  thing  needful  to  his  being  man,  exclusively 
oAhem.  If  in  thus  using  the  words  natural  and  supematurd,  I  use  them  in  an  un- 
common sense,  it  is  not  from  any  affectation  of  smgularity,  but  for  want  ofotfa^ 
^f^xm?  more  aptly  to  expresis  my  meaning. 
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pend  on  man^s  union  uid  communimi  with  God,  or  diviilecoin- 
Dumications  and  influences  of  God^s   spirit:  Which  though 
withdrawn,  and   man^s  nature  forsaken  of  these  principles, 
human  nature  would  be  human  nature  still ;  man^s  nature,  as 
such,  being  entire  without  these  dirine  prmciple$^  wUch  the 
scrifrture  sometimes  calls  spirit,  in  contradistinction  to  fieth. 
These  superior  principles  were   given  to  possess  tiie  throne, 
and  maintain  an  absolute  dominion  in  the  heart ;  the  other  to 
be  wholly  subordinate  and  subservient.     And  while  things  con- 
tinued thus,  all  was  in  excellent  order,  peace,  and  beautifol 
harmony,  and  in  a  proper  and  perfect  state.     These  divine 
principles  thus  reigning,  were  the  dignity,  life,  happiness,  and 
glory  of  man^s  nature.     When  man  sinned  and  broke  God^s 
covenant,  and  fell  under  his  curse,  these  superior  principles 
lejfl  his  heart :  For  indeed  God  then  left  him ;  that  communion 
with  God    on    which    these    principles    depended,    entirely 
ceased;  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  divine  inhabitant,  forsook  the 
house.     Because  it  would  have  been  utterly  improper  in  itself, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  God  had  established,  that 
he  should  still  maintain  communion  with  man,  and  continue  by 
his  friendly,  gracious,  vital  influences,  to  dwell  with  him  and 
in  him,  after  he  was  become  a  rebel,  and  bad  incurred  God^s 
vnrath  and  curse.    Therefore  immediately  the  superior  divine 
principles  wholly  ceased ;  so  light  ceases  in  a  room  when  the 
candle  is  withdrawn ;  and  thus  man  was  left  in  a  state  of  dark- 
ness, woeful  corruption  and  ruin ;  nothing  but  fie$h  vrithout 
fptri^.    The  inferior  principles  of  self-love  and  natural  appe- 
tite which  were  giv^i  only  to  serve,  being  alone,  and  left  to 
tbemselvei^,  of  coune  became  reigning  principles ;  having  no 
superior  principles  to  regulate  or  control  them,  they  became 
absolute  masters  of  the  heart.    The  immediate  consequence 
of  which  was  ^foM  catastrophe^  a  turning  of  all  things  upside 
down,  and  the  succesaon  of  a  state  of  the  most  odious  and 
dreadful  confusion.     Man  immediately  set  up  himsdf  and  the 
objects  of  his  private  afiections  and  appetites,  as  supreme; 
and  so  they  took  the  place  of  Gon.     These  inferior  princi- 
ples are  like^re  in  a  house;  which  we  say  is  a  good  servant, 
but  a  bad  master ;  very  usefiil  while  kept  in  its  place,  but  if 
left  to  take  possession  of  the  whole  house,  soon  brin^  all  to 
destruction,     {f  an^  love  to  his  own  honour,  separate  mterests, 
and  private  pleasure,  which  before  was  wholly  subordinate  unto 
love  to  God  and  regard  to  his  authority  and  glory,  now  dis- 
poses and  impels  him  to  pursue  those  objects,  without  regard 
to  God's  honour,  or  law ;  because  there  is  no  true  reffard  to 
these  divine  things  left  in  him.    In  consequence  of  which»  he 
seeks  those  objects  as  much  when  against  God^s  honour  and 
law,  as  when  agreeable  to  them.     God  still  continuing  strictly 
to  require  supreme  regard  to  himself,  and  forbidding  all  undue 
VOL.  II.  68 
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gratifications  of  theae  inferior  paenons — but  only  in  p«fect 
Sabordination  to  the  ends,  and  agreeableness  to  the  rules  and 
limits,  which  his  holiness,  honour,  and  law  prescribe— hen^ 
immediately  arises  enmiiy  in  the  heart,  now  wholly  under  the 
pow^  of  self-love ;  and  nothing  but  t£?ar  ensues,  in  a  constant 
course,  against  God.  As  when  a  subject  has  once  renounced 
his  lawfiil  sovereign,  and  set  up  a  pretender  in  his  stead,  a 
state  of  enmity  and  war  against  his  rightfol  king  necessarily 
ensues.  It  were  easy  to  shew,  how  every  lust,  and  depraved 
cUsposition  Of  man's  heart,  would  naturally  arise  from  this  jwt- 
vaiive  original,  if  here  were  room  for  it.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  give 
an  account,  how  total  corruption  of  heart  should  lollow  on 
man's  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  though  that  was  but  one  act 
of  sin,  with&ut  GodpuUing  any  evil  into  his  heart,  or  mpla^- 
mg  any  bad  principle,  or  injwmg  any  corrupt  taint,  and  so  be- 
coming the  author  of  depravity.  Only  God*s  wUhdrawmg^  as 
it  was  niffhly  proper  and  necessary  that  he  should,  from  rebel- 
man,  and  his  natural  principles  being  left  to  tJienuehes^  is  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  his  becoming  entirely  corrupt,  and  bent  on 
sinning  against  God. 

And  as  Adam's  nature  became  corrupt,  without  God^ 
implantinff  or  infiising  of  any  evil  thing  into  it ;  so  does  the 
nature  of  liis  Posterity.  God  dealing  vrith  Adam  as  th.e  head 
of  his  posterity,  (as  has  been  shewn)  and  treating  them  as  one, 
he  deals  with  his  posterity  as  having  all  sinned  in  him.  And 
therefore,  as  God  withdrew  spiritual  communion,  and  his  vital 
gracious  influence  from  the  common  head,  so  be  withholds  the 
same  from  all  the  members,  as  they  come  into  existence; 
whereby  they  come  into  the  world  mere  ^M,  and  ^itirely  un- 
der the  government  of  natural  and. inferior  principles  ;  and  so 
become  wholly  corrupt,  as  Adam  did. 

Now  for  €rod  so  far  to  have  the  disp6lal  of  this  aflhir,  as 
to  withJu}ld  those  influences  without  which  nature  vnM  be  cor- 
rtg^ty  is  not  to  be  the  author  of  sin.  But  concerning  this,  I 
must  refi^  the  reader  to  what  I  have  said  of  it  in  my  discoinrse 
on  the  Freedom  of  the  Wilh^  Though  besides  what  I  have 
there  said,  I  may  here  observe,  that  if  for  God  so  far  to  CHrdor 
and  dispose  the  being  of  sin,  as  to  perwk  it,  by  withholding 
the  gracious  influences  necessary  to  prevent  it,  is  for  him  to  be 
the  author  of  sin,  then  some  things  which  Dr.  T.  himself  lays 
down,  vrin  equally  be  attended  with  this  very  consequence. 
For,  from  time  to  time,  he  speaks  of  God  giving  men  up  to  the 
vilest  lusts  and  afiections,  by  permUting^  or  lecanng  thmn*t 
Now  if  the  continuance  of  Wn,  and  its  increase  and  prevalence, 
may  be  in  consequence  of  God's  disposal  in.  vrithholding  need-* 


^Partiv.  {9. 
i  Key,  $  388^  Noto:  «nd  Par.  on  Rom.  i.  84,  36. 
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fill  grace,  without  God  being  the  author  of  that  contimumce 
and  prevalence  of  sin ;  thea,  by  parity  of  reason,  may  the  be* 
iMg  of  sin  ia  the  race  of  Adam,  be  in  consequence  of  God^s 
disposal  by  his  withholding  that  grace  which  is  needful  to  pre- 
vent it,  without  his  being  3ie  author  of  sin. 

If  here  it  should  be  said,  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  on, 
in  ffiving  up  to  sin  those  who  have  already  made  themselves  ' 
sinral,.  li^cause  when  men  have  once  made  themselves  sinful, 
their  continuing  so,  and  sin  prevaiUng  in  them,  and  becoming 
more  and  more  habitual,  will  follow  in  a  course  of  nature;  1 
answer,  let  that  be  remembered  which  this  writer  so  greatly 
urges,  in  opposition  to  them  who  suppose  original  corruption 
comes  in  a  course  of  nature,  viz.  That  the  course  of  nature  is 
nothing  unthout  God.     He  utterly  rejects  the  notion  of  the 
^^  course  of  nature* s  being  a  proper  active  cause,  which  will 
work,  and  go  on  by  itself  without  God^  if  he  lets  or  permits 
it^'"*^     But  affirms,  ^^  That  the  course  of  nature,  separate  from 
the  agency  of  God,  is  no  cause  or  nothing;  and  that  the  course 
of  nature  should  continue  itself,  or  go  on  to  operate  by  itself, 
any  more  than  at  first  produce  itself,  is  absolutdy  impossible.^^ 
These  strong  expressions  are  his.    Therefore,  to  explain  the 
continuance  of  the  habits  of  sin  in  the  same  person,  when  once 
introduced,  yea,  to  explain  the  very  being  of  any  such  habits, 
in  consequence  of  repeated  acts,  our  author  must  have  re- 
course to  those  same  principles  which  he  rejects  as  absurd  to 
the  utmost  degree,  when  alleged  to  explain  the  corruption  of 
nature  in  the  posterity  of  Adam.  *  For,  that  habits,  either  good 
or  bad,  should  continue  afler  being  once  established,  or  that 
habits  should  be  settled  and  have  existence  in  consequence  of 
repeated  acts,  can  be  owing  only  to  a  course  of  nature^  and 
those  Uiws  of  nature  which  God  has  estabUshed. 

That  tne  posterity  of  Adam  should  be  born  without  holi* 
ness,  and  so  with  a  depraved  nature,  comes  to  pass  as  much  by 
the  established  course  of  nature^  as  the  continuance  of  a  corrupt 
disposition  in  a  particular  person,  afler  he  once  has  it ;  or  m 
much  as  Adam^s  continuing  unholy  and  corrupt,  after  he  had 
once  lost  his  holiness.  For  Adam^s  posterity  are  from  him, 
and  as  it  were  in  him,  and  belonging  to  him,  according  to  an 
established  course  of  nature^  as  much  as  the  branches  of  a  tree 
are,  according  to  a  course  of  nature^  from  the  tree,  in  the  tree, 
and  belonging  to  the  tree;  or  (to  make  use  of  the  comparison 
which  Dr.  T.  himself  chooses  from  time  to  time,  as  proper  to 
illustrate  the  matter*)  just  as  the  acorn  is  derived  from  the  oak. 
And  I  think,  the  acorn  is  as  much  derived  from  the  oak,  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  nature^  as  the  buds  and  branches.  It 
is  true,  that  God,  by  his  own  almighty  power,  creates  Ihe  soul 

""  Page  134.  S.    See  aleb  with  what  Vehemence  this  is  itfged  in  p.  1S7.  8. 
t  Paije  146, 187. 
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of  the  infiuit ;  and  it  is  ako  true,  as  Dr.  T.  oftm  inmts,  that 
God,  by  hb  immediate  power,  forms  and  fashions  the  body  of 
the  infant  in  the  womb ;  yet  he  does  both  accordif^  to  that 
cour$e  of  nature^  which  he  has  been  pleafted  to  establish.  The 
course  of  nature  is  demonstrated  by  late  improvements  in  phi- 
losophy, to  be  indeed  what  our  author  himself  says  it  is,  viz. 
Nothing  but  the  estabUshed  order  of  the  agency  and  Operation 
of  the  author  of  nature.  And  though  there  be  the  immediate 
agency  of  God  in  bringing  the  soul  into  eiistence  in  genera- 
tion, yet  it  is  done  according  to  the  method  and  order  estaUished 
by  the  author  of  nature,  as  much  as  his  producing  the  bod,  or 
the  acorn  of  the  oak ;  and  as  much  as  his  continuing  a  partic- 
ular person  in  being,  after  he  once  has  eicistence.  C^^s  imme- 
diate agency  in  bringing  the  soul  of  a  child  into  being,  is  as 
much  according  to  an  egtabluhed  order ^  as  is  his  immediate 
asency  in  any  of  the  works  of  nature  whatsoever.  It  is  a^ree- 
wle  to  the  established  order  of  nature,  that  the  good  quiUities 
wanting  in  the  tree,  shouM  also  be  wanting  in  the  ftmndke^  and 
fruit.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  order  of  nature,  ttmt  when  a  par- 
ticular person  is  without  good  moral  qualities  in  his  heart,  he 
should  continue  without  them  till  some  new  cause  or  efficiency 
produces  them.  And  it  is  as  much  agreeable  to  an  efirtablished 
course  and  order  of  nature,  that  since  Adam,  the  head  of  man- 
kind, the  root  of  that  great  tree  with  many  branches  springing 
from  it,  was  deprived  of  original  righteousness,  the  branches 
should  come  forth  without  it  Or  if  any  dblike  the  word  nature^ 
as  used  in  this  last  case,  ami  instead  of  it  choose  to  eaO  it  a 
ccmtkutum^  or  established  order  of  successive  events,  the  alter- 
ation of  the  name  will  not  in  the  least  alter  the  state  of  die 
present  argument  Where  the  name,  itafure,  is  allowed  with- 
out dispute,  no  more  is  meant  than  an  estaUished  method  and 
(wder  of  events,  settled  and  limited  by  divine  wisdom. 

If  any  should  object  to  this,  that  if  the  want  of  original 
righteousness  be  thus  according  to  an  established  course  of  nn- 
liire,  then  why  are  not  principles  of  holiness,  when  restored 
by  divine  grace^  also  communicated  to  posterity  ?  I  answer. 
The  divine  laws  and  estabHshments  of  the  author  of  fMtfitre, 
are  precisely  settled  by  him  as  he  pleaseth,  and  limited  by  hs 
wisdom,  wace  is  introduced  among  the  race  of  man  bj  a 
neu)  estiMishment ;  not  on  the  ground  of  God^s  original  estab- 
lishment, as  the  head  of  the  natural  world  and  author  of  the 
first  creation ;  but  by  a  constitution  of  a  vastly  higher  kind  ; 
wherein.  Christ  is  made  the  root  of  the  tree  whose  branches 
are  his  spiritual  seed,  and  he  is  the  head  of  the  new  creation ; 
of  which  I  need  not  stand  now  to  speak  particularly. 

But  here  I  desire  it  may  be  noted,  that  I  do  not  suppose 
the  natural  depravity  of  the  poster!^  of  Adam  is  owing  to  the 
course  of  nature  only ;  it  is  also  owing  to  the  usl  judgment  of 
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Gad.  Bui  jet  I  think,  it  is  as  truly  and  in  the  same  manner 
owing  to  the  course  of  nature^  that  Adam^s  posterity  come  in- 
to the  world  without  original  righteousness,  as  that  Adam  him- 
self continued  without  it,  after  he  had  once  lost  it.  That  Ad- 
am continued  destitute  of  holiness  when  he  had  lost  it,  and 
would  always  have  no  continued,  had  it  not  been  restored  bfr  a 
Redeemer,  was  not  only  a  natural  consequence,  according  to 
the  course  of  things  established  by  God  as  the  author  of  nature ; 
liut  it  was  abo  a  pmuil  consequence,  or  a  punishment  of  his 
mn*  God,  in  righteous  judgment^  continued  to  absent  himself 
fpom  Adam  after  he  became  a  rebel ;  and  withheld  from  him 
vorw  those  influences  of  the  H<dy  Spirit  which  he  before  had. 
And  jost  thus  I  Mrppose  it  to  be  with  every  natural  branch  of 
manland :  All  are  looked  upon  as  sinning'  in  and  with  their 
common  root ;  and  God  righteously  withholds  special  influ- 
ences and  spiritual  communications  from  all,  for  this  sin.  But 
rf  the  manner  and  order  of  these  things,  more  may  be  said  in 
the  next  chapter. 

On  the  whole,  this  grand  objection  s^ainst  the  doctrine 
of  men  being  born  corrupt,  that  it  makes  him  who  gave  us  our 
beings  to  be  the  cause  of  the  being  of  corruption^  can  have  no 
more  force  in  it,  than  a  like  argument  has  to  prove,  that  if 
men  by  a  course  of  nature  continue  wicked,  or  remain  without 
goodness,  after  they  have  by  vicious  acts  contracted  vicious 
habits,  and  so  made  themselves  wicked,  it  makes  him,  who  is 
the  cause  of  their  continuance  in  beings  and  the  cause  of  the 
ooNTnrvAitcs  of  the  course  of  nature^  to  be  the  cause  of  their 
coirmfVBD  %Dicked»e9S^  Dr.  T.  says,*  '^God  would  not  make 
any  thins  that  is  hcO^ul  to  him  ;  because,  by  the  very  terms, 
he  would  hate  to  make  such  a  thing.  ^^  But  if  this  be  good 
arguing  in  the  case  to  which  it  is  applied,  may  I  not  as  well 
say,  God  would  not  continue  a  thing  in  being  that  is  hateful 
to  him ;  because,  by  the  very  terms,  he  would  hate  to  continue 
such  a  thing  in  being  ?  I  think  the  very  terms  do  as  much 
(and  BO  racnre)  infer  one  of  the»e  propositions,  as  the  other. 
In  like  manner  the  rest  that  he  says  on  that  head  may  be 
shewn  to  be  unreastmable,  by  only  substituting  the  word  c^on- 
tmue^  in  the  plaoe  of  mofte  and  propagate.  I  may  fairly  imitate 
his  way  of  roasoning  thus :  To  say  God  continues  us  accord- 
ing to  his  own  original  decree,  or  law  of  continuation^  which 
oUiges  him  to  eantinae  us  in  a  manner  he  abhors,  is  really  to 
make  bad  worse :  For  it  is  supposing  him  to  be  defective  in 
wisdom,  or  by  his  own  decree  or  law  to-  lay  such  a  constraint 
i^n'hiB  own  actions,  that  he  cannot  do  what  he  would,  but  is 
continually  doing  what  he  would  not,  what  he  hates  to  do,  and 
what  he  eondemns  in  us ;  viz.  continmng  us  sinful  when  he 
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condemns  us  for  conlmtttn^  ourselves  sinfuL^^    If  thereasooiog 
be  weak  in  the  one  case,  it  is  no  less  so  in  the  other. 

If  any  shall  still  insist,  that  there  is  a  difference  betweeo 
God  so  disposing  things,  as  that  depravity  of  heart  shall  be 
continued^  according  to  the  settled  course  of  nature,  in  the  aaaie 
perscm,  who  has  by  his  own  fault  introduced  it ;  and  his  so  dis- 
posing as  that  men,  according  to  a  course  of  nature,  should  be 
ham  with  depravity,  in  consequence  of  Adam^s  introduciag 
of  sin,  by  his  act  which  he  had  no  concern  in,  and  cannot  be 
justly  charged  with :  On  this  I  would  observe,  that  it  is  qoke 
going  off  the  objection  which  we  have  been  upon,  from  €kKi*8 
agency,  and  flying  to  another.  It  is  then  no  longer  inrisled 
on,  that  simply  for  him,  from  whose  ajgency  the  course  of 
nature  and  our  existence  derive,  so  to  dispose  things  as  that 
we  should  have  existence  in  a  corrupt  state,  is  for  him  to  be 
the  author  of  sin :  But  the  plea  now  advanced  is,  that  it  is  not 
proper  and  just  for  such  an  agent  so  to  dispose,  m  tkiscase^  and 
only  in  consequence  of  Adam^s  sin ;  it  not  being  just  to  charge 
Adam^s  sm  to  his  posterity.  And  this  matter  shall  be  partioa- 
larly  considered  in  answer  to  the  next  objection ;  to  which  I 
now  proceed. 


CHAP.  III. 

That  ffreat  Objection  against  the  imputation  of  Adam's  stnioUs 
Posterity^  considered^  that  such  imputation  is  wigust  and 
unreasonable^  inasmuch  as  Adam  and  his  Posterity  are  not 
one  and  the  same.  WithabriefR^UctimsM^medofwhgft 
some  have  supposed^  of  God  imputing  the  €hdb  o/Adam^s 
Sin  to  his  Posterity^  but  in  an  tnfimtely  leu  Degree,  than 
to  Adam  himsdf. 

That  we  may  proceed  with  the  greater  cleanieas  in  con- 
sidering the  main  objections  against  supposing  the  guilt  of 
Adam^s  sin  to  be  imputed  to  his  posterity ;  I  would  premise  some 
observations  with  a  view  to  the  right  stating  of  tl^  doctrine ; 
and  then  shew  its  reasonableness^  in  opposition  to  the  great 
clamour  raised  against  it  on  this  head. 

I  think  it  would  go  far  towards  directing  us  to  the  more 
clear  conception  and  right  statement  of  this  afikir,  were  we 
steadily  to  bear  this  in  mind :  That  God,  in  every  stq>  of  his 
[>roceedine  with  Adam,  in  relation  to  the  covenant  or  coostita- 
tion  estabushed  with  him,  looked  on  his  posterity  .as  being  one 
with  him.  And  though  he  dealt  more  immediately  with  Adam, 
it  yet  was  as  the  head  of  the  whole  body,  and  the  root  of  the 
whole  tree ;  and  in  his  proceedings  with  him,  he  dealt  with 
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all  the  branches,  as  if  they  had  been  then  existmg  in  their 
root 

From  which  it  will  follow,  that  both  guilt,  or  exposedness 
to  punishment,  and  also  depravity  of  heart,  came  upon  Adam^s 
posterity  just  as  they  came  upon  him,  as  much  as  if  he  and 
they  had  all  co-existed,  like  a  tree  with  many  branches ;  allow- 
ing only  for  the  difference  necessarily  resulting  from  the  place 
Adam  stood  in,  as  head  or  root  of  the  whole.  Otherwise,  it 
is  as  if,  in  every  step  of  proceeding,  every  alteration  in  the  root 
had  been  attended  at  the  same  instant  with  the  same  altera- 
tions throughout  the  whole  tree,  in  each  individual  branch. 
I  think  this  wUl  naturally  follow  on  the  supposition  of  there 
bein^  a  constituted  oneness  or  identity  of  Adam  and  his  posterity 
in  this  affair. 

Therefore  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  that  if  any  have  sup- 
posed the  children  of  Adam  to  come  into  the  world  with  a 
dofuble  gttUt^  one  the  guilt  of  Adam ^s  sin,  another  the  guilt 
arising  from  their  having  a  corrupt  heart,  they  have  not  so  well 
c<mceived  of  the  matter.  The  guilt  a  man  has  upon  his  soul 
at  first  existence,  is  one  and  simple,  viz.  the  guilt  of  the  original 
apostacy,  the  guilt  of  the  sin  by  which  the  species  first  re- 
belled against  God.  This,  and  the  guilt  arising  firom  the  de- 
praved msposition  of  the  heart,  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as 
two  things,  distinctly  imputed  and  charged  upon  men  in  the 
sight  of  God.  Indeed  the  guilt  that  arises  fi'om  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  heart,  as  it  remains  a  confirmed  principle  and  ap- 
pears in  its  consequent  operations,  is  a  distinct  ana  additional 
ffuilt :  But  the  guilt  arising  from  the  first  existing  of  a  depraved 
disposition  in  Adam^s  posterity,  I  apprehend,  is  not  distinct 
firom  their  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin.  For  so  it  was  not  in  Adam 
himself.  The  first  evil  disposition  or  inclination  of  Adam  to 
sin,  was  not  properly  distinct  from  his  first  act  of  sin,  but  was 
included  in  it.  The  external  act  he  committed  was  no  other- 
wise his,  than  as  his  heart  was  in  it,  or  as  that  action  proceed- 
ed fiom  the  wicked  inclination  of  his  heart  Nor  was  the  guilt 
he  had  double^  as  for  two  distinct  sins :  One,  the  wickec&ess 
of  hk  will  in  that  affair ;  another,  the  wickedness  of  the  exter- 
nal act,  caused  by  it.  His  guilt  was  all  truly  fi^om  the  act  of 
his  inward  man ;  exclusive  of  which  the  motions  of  his  body 
were  no  more  than  the  motions  of  any  lifeless  instrument 
His  sin  consisted  in  wickedness  of  heart,  fiilly  suflicient  /or, 
and  entirely  amounting  lo,  all  that  appeared  in  the  act  he  com- 
mitted. 

The  depraved  disposition  of  Adam^s  heart  is  to  be  con- 
sidered two  ways.  (1.)  As  the  first  rising  of  an  evil  inclina- 
tion in  his  heart,  exerted  in  his  first  act  of  sin,  and  the^ound 
of  the  complete  transgression.  (2.)  An  evil  disposition  of 
heart  conltntm^  afterwards,  as  a  connrmed  principle  that  came 
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by  God's  fbvadking  of  Urn ;  which  was  a  puniAmeui  of  his 
first  transgression.  This  confirmed  corrupti<m,  by  its  r^ 
makung  and  continued  operation,  brought  additional  goik  on 
his  soul. 

In  like  manner,  depravity  of  heart  is  to  be  consideied  two 
ways  in  Adam's  posterity*  The^«l  existing  of  a  corrupt  dis- 
position, is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  sin  distinct  from  their 
participation  of  Adam's  first  sin.  it  is  as  it  were  the  extended 
pollution  of  that  sin  through  the  whole  tree,  by  ¥ktne  of  the 
constituted  union  of  the  branches  with  the  root ;  or  the  anAer- 
ence  of  the  sin  of  that  head  of  the  species  in  the  members, 
in  their  consent  and  concurrence  with  the  head  in  thst  first  act. 
But  the  depravity  of  nature  remaining  as  an  established  frimtif 
pie  in  a  child  of  Adam,  and  as  exhibited  in  after-opermtions,  is 
a  consequence  and  punishment  of  the  first  apostacy  this  partici* 
pated,  aiid  brings  new  guilt  Hhe first  being  of  an  evM  dispo- 
sition in  a  child  of  Adam,  whereby  he  is  disposed  to  approve 
the  sin  of  his  first  fiither,  so  fiir  as  to  imply  a  fiill  and  per- 
fect consent  of  heart  to  it,  I  think,  is  not  to  be  looked  opoD 
as  a  conseouence  of  the  imputation  of  that  first  m,  any  nM>fe 
than  the  fiilt  consent  of  Adam's  own  heart  in  tbe  actof  sining; 
which  was  not  consequent  on  the  imputation,  but  rather  psiot 
to  it  in  the  order  of  nature.  Indeed  the  derivatioB  of  tbe  evil 
disposition  to  Adam's  posterity,  or  rather,  the  co-^xisience  oS 
tbe  evil  disposition  implied  in  Adam's  first  rebeUkm,  in  tbe 
root  and  branches^  is  a  consequence  of  the  louon  that  the  wise 
Author  of  the  world  has  established  between  Adam  and  his 
Dosterity ;  but  not  properly  a  conse(fuence  of  the  isnpuUOiom  of 
his  sin  ;  nay,  is  rather  antecedent  to  it,  as  it  was  in  Adam  him- 
self. The  first  depravity  of  heart,  and  the  imputation  of  that 
sin,  are  both  the  consequences  of  that  established  unioo ;  but 
yet  in  such  order,  that  the  evil  disposition  is  firsts  and  tiie 
charge  of  guilt  consequent j  as  it  was  m  the  case  of  Adam  him- 
self.* 

*  My  meaning  in  the  whole  of  what  has  been  here  said,  may  be  ilhistFated 
Ukus  :  Let  us  suppose  Uiat  Adam  and  aU  his  postarity  had  a^tSiML 


I  suppose  Uiat  Adam  and  all  his  posterity  1 
posterity  had  been,  throqgh  a  law  of  nature  estabhshed  by  the  Cmtor,  wnUd  to 
him,  something  as  the  branches  of  a  tree  are  united  to  the  root,  or  the  members  of 
the  body  to  the  head,  so  as  to  constitute  as  it  were  one  complex  person,  ormu  m^ 
ral  whole:  So  that  l]^  the  law  of  onion  there  should  hare  been  a  §tmmmim  aad 
e^-^xistmn  m  acts  and  aSeetkns ;  all  jointly  partieipatiBg,  and  all  ooaeiminf,  as 
sne  whol^  in  the  disposition  and  action  of  the  head :  as  we  see  in  the  bo^y  nataral, 
the  whole  body  is  affected  as  the  head  is  aSectod ;  and  the  whole  body  coneas 
when  the  head  acts.  Now  in  this  case,  all  the  branches  of  mankind,  by  lbs  mm- 
stitution  of  nature  and  law  of  union,  would  have  been  aflectod  juotas  Amd,  their 
common  root,  was  afifected.  When  the  Heart  of  the  root,  by  a  full  ^positioo. 
committed  the  first  sin,  the  hearts  of  all  the  branches  would  haye  coneuired ;  ad 
when  tiie  root,  m  consequence  of  this,  became  guiliy.  so  would  al  tke  bcaocfassi; 
and  when  the  root,  as  a  pumshmem  of  the  ain  committed,  was  forsaken  of|6od,  in 
like  manner  would  it  have  fared  with  all  the  branches ;  and  wiien  the  root,  m  coii- 
sequence  of  this,  was  confinned  in  permanent  depraTity,  the  case  wtndd  hare  been 
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The  first  existence  of  an  evil  disposition,  amounting  to  a 
full  consent  to  Adam^s  sin,  no  more  infers  God  being  the 

the  sftme  with  all  the  brmnohes ;  and  as  new  gmh  on  the  soul  <^  Adam  would  have 
been  consequent  on  this,  so  also  would  it  have  been  with  his  moral  branches.  And 
thus  aD  things,  with  relation  to  evil  disposition,  guilt,  pollution  and  depravity^ 
would  ezisti  in  the  same  order  and  dependence,  in  each  branch,  as  in  the  root. 
Now,  difierence  of  the  time  of  existence  does  not  at  all  hinder  things  succeeding  in 
the  same  order,  any  more  than  difierence  of  place  in  a  co-existence  of  time. 

Here  may  be  observed,  as  in  several  respects  to  thepresent  purpose,  some 
tiangB  that  are  said  by  Stapfbrits,  an  eminent  divine  of  ZuHcA,  in  SwUgeHand,  in 
his  Theologia  Polemical  published  about  fourteen  years  ago ; — in  EngHsk  as  foUows; 
**  Seeing  all  Adam's  posterit^r  are  derived  from  their  first  parent,  as  their  root,  the 
whole  of  the  human  Kind,  with  its  root,  may  be  considered  as  constituting  but  one 
whole,  or  one  mass ;  so  as  not  to  be  properly  distinct  from  its  root ;  the  posterity  not 
dl^ring  from  ii,  any  otherwise  thaji  tne  branches  from  the  tree.  From  which  it 
easily  appears,  how  that  when  the  root  sinned,  all  that  which  is  derived  from  it,  and 
with  it  constitutes  but  one  whole,  may  be  looked  upon  as  also  sinning ;  seeing  it 
is  not  distinct  from  the  root,  but  one  with  it."— rom.  i.  Cap.  3.  $  866.  67. 

"  It  is  objected  against  the  imputation  of  Adam's  nui,  that  we  never  com- 
mitted the  same  sin  with  Adam,  neither  in  number  nor  in  kind.  I  answer,  we 
should  distinguish  here  between  the  phynad  act  itself  whidi  Adam  committed, 
and  the  moriitif  of  the  action  and  emuent  to  it.  If  we  have  respect  only  to  the 
external  act,  to  be  sure  it  must  be  confessed  that  Adam^s  posterity  did  not  put 
forth  their  hands  to  the  forbidden  fruit :  In  which  sense,  that  act  of  transgression 
and  that  fall  of  Adam  cannot  be  phifneaUi/  one  with  the  sin  of  his  posterity.  But 
if  we  consider  the  moralUy  of  the  action,  and  what  eonteiU  there  u  to  it,  it  is  alto- 
gether to  be  maintained,  that  his  posterity  committed  the  tome  sin,  both  in  num- 
ber and  in  kind,  inasmuch  as  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  consenting  to  it.  For 
where  there  is  consent  to  a  ain,  there  the  same  sin  is  committed.  Seeing  there* 
fore  that  Adam  wiUi  all  his  posterity  constitute  but  one  mord  penon^  and  are 
united  in  the  same'  covenant,  and  are  trans£;ressors  of  the  same  law,  they  are 
also  to  be  looked  upon  as  having,  in  a  moru  estimation,  committed  the  same 
transgression  of  the  law,  both  in  number  and  in  kind.  Therefore  this  reasoning 
avails  nothing  againrt  the  righteous  imputation  of  the  sin  df  Adam  to  all  man- 
kind, or  to  the  whole  moral  person  that  is  consenting  to  it.  And  for  the  reason 
mentioned,  we  may  rather  ar^e  thus.  The  sin  of  the  posterity,  on  account  of 
their  consent,  and  the  moral  view  in  which  they  are  to  be  taken,  is  the  same  with 
the  sin  of  Adam,  not  only  in  kind,  but  in  number ;  therefore  the  rin  of  Adam  is 
rightfuUy  imputed  to  his  posterity.** — Id,  Tom.  iy.  cap.  16.  §  60,  61. 

The  imputation  of  Adam'^s  nrstsin  consists  in  nothing  else  than  this,  that  his 
poirterity  are  viewed  as  in  the  same  place  with  their  father,  and  are  like  him.  But 
seeing^  agreeable  to  what  we  have  already  proved,  God  might,  according  to  his 
own  nghteous  judgment,  which  was  founded  on  his  most  righteous  law,  give 
Adam  a  posterity  that  were  like  himself;  and  indeed  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  ac- 
Gordinjg  to  the  very  laws  of  nature ;  therefore  he  might  also  in  righteous  judg- 
ment impute  Adam*s  sin  to  them,  inasmuch  as  to  give  Adam  a  posterity  Hke  him^ 
self,  and  to  impute  his  sin  to  them  is  one  and  the  same  thing.  And  therefore  if 
the  former  be  not  contrary  to  the  divine  perfections,  so  neither  is  the  latter.  Our 
oAMTMrtes  contend  with  us  ehiefly  on  this  account,  that  aocordina  to  our  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  such  an  tmpictoHon  of  the  first  sin  is  maintains^  whereby  God, 
without  any  regard  to  umversal  native  comtptwi^  esteems  all  Adam's  posterity  as 
giii%,  and  holds  them  as  liable  to  condemnation,  pwrdy  on  account  oi  that  sinful 
act  of  their  first  parent;  so  that  they  without  any  respect  hadtolAeiroioiisifk  and 
so,  as  tnnocent  in  themselves,  are  destined  to  eternal  punishment. — I  have  there- 
fore ever  been  careful  to  shew,  that  they  do  iinjuanoudy  suppose  those  thinss  to  be 
s«para(«d  in  our  doctrine  which  are  frjf  no  mesRtf  to  be  separated.  The  whole  of  the 
controversy  they  have  vrith  us  about  this  matter,  evidently  arises  from  this,  that 
they  suppose  the  mediate  and  the  immediate  imputation  are  dietinguished  one  froia 
the  other,  not  only  in  the  manner  of  conception,  but  in  reality.  And  so  indeed 
they  consider  impuUtion  only  as  immediate  and  abstractedly  from  the  meditie; 
when  yet  our  divmos  suppose,  that  neither  ou^  to  be  considered  aepmrate^  from, 
the  other.  Therefore  I  chose  not  to  use  any  such  distinction,  or  to  suppose  any 
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autkor  of  tbftt  evil  dispotttion  in  the  ehUd^  than  m  ib^fidker, — 
The  first  arising  or  existing  of  that  evil  disposition  in  the  heart 
of  Adam  was  bv  Gi>d*s  permiisian  y  who  could  have  prevented 
it,  if  he  had  pleased,  by  gimmg  such  mfluenoes  of  his  sptfic, 
as  would  have  been  absoIutelT  effectual  to  hinder  it ;  wiiich 
it  is  plain  in  fact  he  did  tvithhold:  And  whatever  mysteiy  may 
be  suf^posed  in  the  affiiir,  yet  no  christian  will  presume  to  say, 
it  was  not  in  perfect  consistence  with  God^  holiness  and 
ri^^hieausness^  notwithstandinff  Adam  had  been  guilty  <tf  no 
omnee  before.  So  root  and  branches  bem^  one,  according  ^ 
God^  wise  constitution,  the  case  in  feet  is,  that  by  virtue  of 
this  oneness  anawerable  changes  or  e&cts  through  all  the 
hrandies  co-exbt  with  the  changes  in  the  root :  consequently 
an  evil  disposition  exists  in  the  hearts  of  Adam^s  posterity, 
equivalent  to  that  which  was  exerted  in  his  own  heart  when  be 
eat  the  forbidden  fhnt.  Which  God  has  no  band  in  any  other- 
wise, than  in  not  exerting  such  an  influence  as  might  be  eSbo- 
tual  to  prevent  it ;  as  q>pears  by  what  was  observed  in  the  for* 
mer  chapter."* 

But  now  the  grand  objection  is  against  the  reasaiuMemess 
of  such  a  eonstiiMtion^  by  which  Adam  and  his  posterity  should 
be  looked  upon  as  one^  and  dealt  with  accordingly,  in  an  affair 
of  such  infinite  consequence;  so  that  if  Adam  siimed,  they 
must  necessarily  be  made  sitmers  by  his  disobedi^ice,  and 
come  into  existence  with  the  same  cieprordy  of  disposition,  and 
be  looked  upon  and  treated  as  though  they  were  partakers 
with  him  in  his  act  of  sin.  I  Imve  not  room  here  to  reheane 
all  Dr.  T.^s  vehement  exclamations  against  the  reasonableness 
and  justice  of  this.  The  reader  may  at  his  leisure  consult  Us 
book,  and  see  them  in  the  places  reiferred  to  bdow.t  What- 
ever  black  colours  and  fiigfatful  representation  are  employed 
on  this  occasion,  all  may  be  summed  up  in  this.  That  Adam  and 
his  posterity  are  not  one^  but  entirdy  (Ustmct  agenU.  But  with 
respect  to  this  mighty  outcry  made  against  the  reasonMen^ss 
of  any  such  coni(it%Uion^  by  which  God  is  supposed  to. treat 

aueh  thiag,  in  what  I  have  said  on  the  mbjeet;  hot  only  have  endeavoufod  to  ex- 
plain  the  tUngitaaU;  and  to  recoBcyett  with  the  ahmeattnbotaa.  AndtheNfim 
I  have  eveiy  idiere  mnjtmed  both  these  conceptioiM  ooaeenung  the  inpatatieBof 
the  fint  sin  as  inse^^arable ;  and  judged,  that  one  ought  never  to  be  oraadarad 
without  the  other.<^Whiie  I  have  been  writing  this  note,  I  consoHed  aD  the  ara- 
tama  of  dtyinity^  which  I  have  by  me,  that  I  might  see  what  waa  the  true  aai 
genmne  <MpiniOB  of  om  chief  divines  in  th^  and  I  Iband  they  were  of  the 

same  mind  w^th  me ;  namely,  that  these  two  kinda  of  imputation  are  by  no  means 
to  be  separated,  or  to  be  considered  abatractedly  one  from  the  other,  but  that  om 
does  ittvoh^  ihe  othsr.'*— He  there  partienlariy  ettes  those  two  Iummis  refomsd 
divmea,  VUrmga  and  JLam|iiua.— Tom.  iv.  Cap.  17.  $  78. 

0^  ir,.^'^^^^  ^  P-  «49,note,  §8  Ac  STB,  §  If,  &c.  308,  §  S,ltc  398,  $  17 
»c.  533,  §  7,  &e. 
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Adam  asd  fan  potleritj  ai  om,  1  would  oMka  the  foDowkig  db- 
genratioDs. 

L  It  fignifiefnaUuii^toexdaimaniiist  plain /ii^  Such 
ig  the  fcu^y  the  most  evident  and  acknowledged /oot,  with 
reapect  to  the  ttate  of  aU  mankind,  without  exception  of  one 
incmridaal  among  all  the  natural  descendants  of  Adam,  m 
makes  it  apparent,  that  God  actually  deals  with  Adam  and  his 
posterity  as  one,  in  reference  to  his  apostacy,  and  its  infinitely 
terrible  consequences.  It  has  been  demonstrated,  and  riiewn 
to  be  in  effect  plaiidy  acknowledged,  that  every  individual 
ef  mankind  comes  into  the  world  in  such  circumstances,  as 
diat  there  is  no  hope  or  possibility  of  any  othm-  than  their  vio- 
lating Qod^s  holy  law,  (if  they  ever  hve  to  act  at  all  as  moral 
agents^  and  being  thereby  justly  exposed  to  eternal  ruin.'*^ 
Mi  Ood  either  thus  deals  with  manlund,  because  be  looks 
upon  them  as  one  with  their  first  father  and  so  treats  them  as 
smfid  and  guUty  by  his  apostacy ;  or  (which  will  not  mend  the 
matter)  he,  mihout  viewing  them  as  at  aH  concerned  in  that 
afair,  but  as  in  every  respect  perfectly  innocent^  subjects  them 
nevertheless  to  this  infinitely  dreadful  calamity.  Adam  by  his 
sin  was  exposed  to  the  calamities  and  Borrows  of  this  Ufe^  to 
temporal  death  and  eternal  ruin  ;  as  is  confessed.  And  it  is 
also  in  eieot  confessed,  that  all  his  posterity  come  into  the 
worM  in  such  a  state,  as  that  the  certain  consequence  is  their 
being  expo9ed^  and  justly  so,  to  the  sorrows  of  this  Itfe^  to  tem^ 
porm  death  and  eternal  ruin^  unless  saved  by  grace.  So  tbat 
we  see^  God  in  faat  deals  with  them  together,  or  as  one.  If 
God  orders  the  consequences  of  Adam^s  sin,  with  regard  to  his 
posterity's  welfere— even  in  those  things  which  are  most 
important,  and  which  in  the  highck  degree  oonceni  their 
etrnnal  interest — to  be  the  sa!m»  with  the  consecyunnces  to 
Adam  himself,  then  he  treats  Adam  and  his  posterity  as  one 
in  that  afiair.  Hence,  however  the  matter  be  attended  with 
diffbuhy,  faitt  dt>liges  us  to  get  over  it,  either  by  findira  out 
some  sohition,  or  by  shutting  our  mouths,  and  acknowledging 
the  weakness  and  scantiness  of  our  understandings ;  as  we 
must  in  other  innumerable  cases,  where  i^arent  and  undeni* 
able  faet^  in  God's  works  of  creation  and  providenoe,  is 
attended  with  events  and  circumstances,  the  manner  and 
reason  of  which  are  difficult  to  our  understandings. — But  to 
proceed. 

11,  We  will  consider  the  diffkvMes  themsdves,  insisted  on 
in  the  objections  of  our  opposers.  They  toMj  be  reduced  to 
these  two :  J^Vr^e,  That  such  a  constitution  is  m^trjcwsto  Adam^i 
posterity.     Secondly^  That  it  is  altogether  improper^  as  it  im« 
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jlbeBfahehood^  viewing  and  treating  tbose  as  one,  whieh  indeed 
are  not  one,  but  entirely  distinct. 

First  difficulty.   That  appointing  Adam  to  stand,  in  this 

Seat  affair,  as  the  moral  head  of  his  posterity,  and  so  treating 
em  as  one  with  him,  as  standing  or  mlling  with  him,  is  in^mrh- 
€U8  to  them.  To  which  I  answer,  it  is  demonstrably  otherwise; 
that  such  a  constitution  was  so  bx  from*  being  imurions  to 
Adam^s  posterity,  any  more  than  if  every  one  had  been  ap* 
{K>inted  to  stand  for  himself  personallv,  that  it  was,  in  itself  con- 
sidered, attended  with  a  more  eligible  probability  of  a  h^ifpy 
issue  than  the  latter  would  have  been ;  And  so  is  a  constitution 
that  truhr  expresses  the  goodness  of  its  Author.    For, 

1.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  Adam  was  as  likdy^ 
on  account  of  his  capacity  and  natural  talents,  to  oersevere  m 
obedience,  as  his  posterity,  (taking  one  with  anotner^  if  they 
had  all  been  put  on  the  trial  singly  for  themselves.  And  sap* 
posing  that  there  was  a  constituted  union  or  oneness  of  him 
and  his  posterity,  and  that  he  stood  as  a  public  person  ot  coat- 
man  head,  all  by  this  constitution  would  have  been  as  sure  to 
jpartake  of  the  benefit  of  his  obedience,  as  of  the  ill  consequeaoe 
of  his  disobedience,  in  case  of  his  fall. 

2.  There  was  a  greater  tendency  to  a  happy  issue  in  such 
^m  appointment,  than  if  every  one  had  been .  af^Kunted  to 
stand  for  himself;  especially  on  two  accounts.  (1.)  That 
Adam  had  stronger  mothjes  to  watchfulness  than  his  posterity 
would  have  had ;  in  that  not  only  his  own  eternal  welfare  lay  at 
stake,  but  also  thai  of  all  his  posterity:  (3)  Adam  was  in  a 
state  of  complete  manhood  when  his  trial  began.  It  was  a 
eonstitution  very  agreeable  to  the  goodness  of  God,  conndering 
the  state  of  mankind,  which  was  to  be  propagated  in  the  way 
of  generation,  that  i\^\r  first  father  should  be  appointed  to 
stand  for  all.  For  by  reason  of  the  manner  of  their  comins^  into 
existence  in  a  state  of  infancy^  and  their  coming  so  gracmally 
to  mature  state,  and  so  remaining  for  a  great  wlule  in  a  state  of 
ehUdbood  and  comparative  imperfection,  after  they  were  be- 
eome  moral  agents,  they  would  be  less  fit  to  stand  for  them- 
selves, than  their  first  father  to  stand  for  them. 

If  any  man,  notwithstanding  these  things,  shall  say  that 
for  his  own  part,  if  the  affair  had  been  proposed  to  hma,  he 
should  have  chosen  to  have  had  his  eternal  interest  trusted  in 
Us  oum  hands :  It  is  suflScient  to  answer,  that  no  man^s  vain 
cqpinion  of  himself,  as  more  fit  to  be  trusted  than  others,  alters 
the  true  nature  and  tendency  of  things,  as  they  demonstrabljr 
are  in  themselves.  Nor  is  it  a  just  objection,  that  this  consti- 
tution has  in  event  proved  for  the  hurt  of  mankind.  For 
it  does  not  follow,  that  no  advantage  was  given  for  a  hig^py 
event  in  such  an  establishment,  because  it  was  not  such  as  to 
make  it  utterly  impossible  there  should  be  any  other  event 
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3.  The  goodness  of  God  in  such  a  constitution  with  Adam 
appears  in  thus :  That  if  there  had  been  no  sovereign  gracious 
estaUishment  at  all,  but  God  had  proceeded  only  on  the  basis 
of  mere  justice^  and  had  gone  no  further  than  this  required, 
he  might  have  demanded  ef  Adam  and  all  his  posterity,  that 
they  should  perform  perfect  perpetual  obedience^  without  ever 
failing  in  the  least  mstance,  on  pain  of  eternal  death ;  and 
might  have  made  this  demand  without  the  promise  of  any 
positive  reward  for  their  obedience.  For  perfect  obedience 
18  a  debt^  that  every  one  owes  to  his  Creator ;  and  therefore 
IS  what  his  Creator  was  not  obliged  to  pay  him  for.  None  is 
obliged  to  pay  his  debtor  for  discharging  his  just  debt. — But 
such  was  evidently  the  constitution  with  Adam,  that  an  eter- 
nal happy  life  was  to  be  the  consequence  of  his  preserving  fidel- 
ity, to  all  such  as  were  included  within  that  constitution  (of 
vrtuch  the  tree  of  life  was  a  sign)  as  well  as  eternal  death  to 
be  the  consequence  of  his  disobedience. — I  come  now  to  con- 
sider the 

Sbcond  difficulty, — It  being  thus  manifest  that  this  con- 
stitution, by  which  Adam  and  his  posteritv  are  dealt  with  as 
one,  is  not  unreasonable  on  account  of  its  bemg  injwrious  and 
hurtftd  to  the  interest  of  mankind,  the  only  thing  remaining  in 
the  objection  against  such  a  constitution  is  the  impropriety  of 
it,  as  implying  falsehood^  and  contradiction  to  the  true  nature 
of  things ;  as  hereby  they  are  viewed  and  treated  as  one^  who 
are  not  one,  but  wholly  distinct ;  and  no  arbitrary  constitu- 
tion can  ever  make  that  to  be  true,  which  in  itself  considered 
is  not  true. 

This  objection,  however  specious,  is  really  founded  on  a 
false  hypoth^,  and  wron^  notion  of  what  we  call  sameness  or 
oneness^  among  created  thmgs ;  and  the  seeming  force  of  the 
objection  arises  fi'om  ignorance  or  inconsideration  of  the  de- 
gree^ in  which  created  identity  or  oneness  with  past  existence, 
in  general,  depends  on  the  sovereign  constitution  and  law  of 
the  supreme  Authcnr  and  Disposer  of  the  universe. 

Some  things  are  entirely  distinct^  and  very  diverse^  which 
yet  are  so  united  by  the  established  law  of  the  Creator,  that  by 
virtue  of  that  establishment,  they  are  in  a  sense  one.  Thus  a 
tree^  grown  great,  and  a  hundred  years  old,  is  one  plant  with 
the  little  sprout^  that  first  came  out  of  the  ground  from  whence 
it  grew,  and  has  been  continued  in  constant  succession ; 
though  it  is  now  so  exceeding  diverse^  many  thousand  times 
t>igg^^  tmd  of  a  very  difierent  form  and  perhaps  not  one  atom 
the  very  same :  Yet  God,  according  to  an  established  law  of 
nature,  has  in  a  constant  succession  communicated  to  it  man^ 
of  the  same  qualities,  and  most  important  properties,  as  if  it 
were  one.  It  has  been  his  pleasure  to  constitute  an  union  in 
.  these  respects,  and  for  these  purposes,  naturally  leading  us  to 
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to  look  upon  all  as  one.^^So  the  body  of  mail  at  for^  yean  of 
age,  is  one  with  the  infant-body  which  first  came  into  the  worid, 
from  whence  it  grew ;  though  now  constituted  of  difiin^ent  mb- 
stance,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  substance  probaUy  Rang- 
ed scores  (if  not  hundreds)  of  times :  And  though  it  be  now 
in  so  many  respects  exceeding  diverse,  yet  God,  according  to 
the  course  of  nature  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  estiA&Bh, 
has  caused  that  in  a  certain  method  it  should  eoHimurocale 
with  that  infantile  body,  in  the  same  life,  the  sanM  senses,  the 
same  features,  and  many  the  same  qualities,  and  in  union  with 
the  same  soul ;  and  so,  with  regard  to  these  purposes,  it  is  deak 
with  by  him  as  one  body«  Again  the  body  and  soul  of  a  man 
are  one^  in  a  very  different  manner,  and  for  different  purposes* 
Considered  in  themselves,  they  are  exceedrag  different  beiiigs, 
of  a  nature  as  diverse  as  can  be  conceived ;  and  yet,  t^  a  very 
peculiar  divine  constitution,  or  law  of  nature,  wtneh  dod  bm 
been  pleased  to  establish,  they  arc  strongly  united,  and  become 
one^  in  most  important  respects;  a  wonderful  mutual  commu* 
nication  is  established ;  so  that  both  become  different  parts  of 
the  same  man.  But  the  union  and  mutual  commonication  thtff 
have,  has  existence,  and  is  entirely  regulated  and  lianted,  ac- 
cording to  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God,  and  the  coDstittitk» 
he  has  been  pleased  to  establish. 

And  if  we  come  even  to  the  pergonal  identity  of  created 
intelligent  beings,  though  this  be  not  allowed  to  consnt  whoBy 
in  what  Mr.  Locke  supposes,  i.  e.  Same  cojucioumesi  ;  yet  I 
think  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  this  is  one  thing  essential  to 
it  But  it  is  evident,  that  the  communication  or  coatinuance 
of  the  same  consciousness  and  memory  to  any  subject,  through 
successive  parts  of  duration,  depends  wholly  on  a  divine  es- 
tablishment. There  would  be  no  necessity  that  the  remem** 
brance  and  ideas  of  what  is  past  should  continue  to  exist,  but 
by  an  arbitrary  constitution  of  the  Creatw. — If  any  should 
here  insist  that  there  is  no  need  of  having  recourse  to  any 
such  constitution^  in  order  to  account  for  ^  continttance  of 
the  same  consciousness  ;  and  should  say,  that  the  jrery  nature 
of  the  soul  is  such  as  will  sufficiently  account  for  it,  its  ideas 
and  consciousness  being  retained,  according  to  the  course  of 
nature :  Then  let  it  hi  rememb^ed,  who  it  is  that  gives  the 
soul  this  nature ;  and  let  that  be  remembered,  which  Dr.  T. 
says  of  the  course  of  nature,  before  observed ;  denying,  that 
**  the  course  of  nature  is  a  proper  active  cause,  which  will  woilc 
and  go  on  by  itself  without  God,  if  he  lets  and  permits  it;*^ 
saying,  "  that  the  course  of  nature,  separate  from  the  agmnnr  of 
God,  is  no  cause,  or  nothing ;  and  affirming,  that  ^  it  is  abeo- 
lutely  impossible,  the  course  of  nature  should  continue  itself,  or 
go  on  to  operate  by  itself,  any  more  than  produce  itself;*  and 
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that  God,  the  orkiaal  of  all  being,  is  the  onkf  cause  of  all  natu- 
ral effects.^ '^  Here  is  worthy  also  to  be  observed,  what  Dr. 
Tu&NBUiiL  sajs  of  the  laws  of  nature,  as  cited  from  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.t  ^  It  is  the  will  of  the  mind  that  is  the  Jirst  cause, 
that  giTOS  subsistence  and  efficacy  to  all  those  laws,  who  is  the 
efficient  cause  that  produces  the  phomomena,  which  appear  in 
analogy,  harmony  and  agreement,  accoiding  to  these  laws.^^ 
And,  *^  the  same  principles  must  take  place  in  things  pertaining 
to  moral,  as  well  as  natural  philo6ophy4^^ 

From  these  things  it  will  clearly  follow,  that  identity  of 
consciousness  depends  wholly  on  a  law  of  nature ;  and  so,  on 
the  sovereign  wUl  and  agency  of  Gon.  And  therefi>re,  that 
personid  identity,  and  so  the  derivation  of  the  pollution  and 
ffuik  of  past  sins  in  the  same  person,  depends  on  an  arbitrary 
divine  constitntion ;  and  this,  even  though  we  should  allow  tWe 
same  consciousness  not  to  be  the  only  thing  which  constitutes 
oneness  of  person,  but  should,  besides  that,  suppose  sameness 
of  substance  requisite.  For,  if  same  consciousness  be  one 
thing  necessary  to  personal  identity,  and  this  depends  on  God^s 
sovereign  constitutum,  it  will  still  &)llow,  that  personal  identity 
depends  on  God^s  sovereign  constitution. 

And  with  respect  to  the  identity  of  created  substance 
itsdf^  in  the  different  moments  of  its  duration,  I  think  we  shall 
greatly  mistake,  if  we  imagine  it  to  be  like  that  absolute,  inde- 
pendent identity  of  the  first  bsino,  whereby  he  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  Nay,  on  the  contrary,  it  may 
be  demonstrated,  that  even  this  oneness  of  created  substance 
existing  at  different  times,  is  a  merely  dependent  identity ;  de- 
pendent on  the  pleasure  and  sovereign  constitution  of  him  who 
u>orketh  all  in  aU.  This  will  follow  from  what  is  generallv 
allowed,  and  is  certainly  true,  that  God  not  only  created  all 
things,  and  save  them  being  at  first,  but  continually  preserves 
them,  and  ufmolds  them  in  being.  This  being  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance,  it  may  be  worthy  here  to  be  considered 
with  a  little  attention.  Let  us  inquire  therefore,  in  the  first 
place,  whether  it  be  not  evident,  that  God  does. continually,  by 
his  immolate  power,  uphold  every  created  substance  in  being ; 
and  then  let  us  see  the  consequence. 

That  God-  does,  by  his  immediate  power,  tq>hold  every 
created  substance  in  being,  wUl  be  manifest,  if  we  consider 
that  their  present  existence  is  a  dependent  existence,  and 
therefore  is  an  effect  and  must  have  some  cause;  and  the  cause 
must  be  one  of  these  two ;  either  the  cmtecedent  existence  of 
the  same  substance,  or  else  the  power  of  the  Creator.  But  it 
cannot  be  the  antecedent  existence  of  the  same  substance.  For 
instance,  the  existence  of  the  body  of  the  mo<m,  at  this  present 
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moment  camiiot  be  the  effect  of  its  existence  at  the  last  foiego- 
ing  moment  For  not  only  was  what  existed  the  last  moment^ 
no  active  cause,  but  wholly  a  passive  thing ;  but  this  also  is  to 
be  considered,  that  no  cause  can  produce  effects  in  a  time  and 
place  in  which  itself  is  not.  It  is  plain,  nothing  can  exert  itself^ 
or  operate,  when  and  where  it  is  not  existing;.  But  the  moon^s 
past  existence  was  neither  where  nor  when  its  present  existence 
IS.  In  point  of  time,  what  is  past  entirely  ceases  when  present 
existence  begins ;  otherwise  it  would  not  be  past.  The  past 
moment  has  ceased,  and  is  gpne  when  the  present  moment  takes 
place ;  and  no  more  cfhexists  with  it,  than  any  other  moment 
that  had  ceased  twenty  years  a^o.  Nor  could  the  past  existence 
of  the  particles  of  this  moumg  body  (Mroduce  effects  in  any  other 
place^  than  where  it  then  was.  But  its  existence  at  the  present 
moment,  in  every  point  of  it,  is  in  a  different  place  from  where 
its  existence  was  at  the  last  preceding  moment  From  these 
things  I  suppose  it  will  certainly  follow,  that  the  present 
existence,  eitner  of  this,  or  any  other  created  substance,  cannot 
be  an  effect  of  its  past  existence.  The  exist^ces  (so  to 
q>eak)  of  an  effect,  or  thing  dependent,  in  different  parts 
of  space  or  duration,  though  ever  so  near  one  to  another, 
do  not  at  all  coexist  one  with  the  other;  and  therefore  are 
as  truly  different  effects,  as  if  those  parts  of  space  and  dura- 
tion were  ever  so  far  asunder.  AncI  the  prior  existence  can 
no  more  be  the  proper  cause  of  the  new  existence,  in  the  next 
moment,  or  next  part  of  space,  than  if  it  had  been  in  an  ace 
before,  or  at  a  thousand  miles  distance,  without  any  exis- 
tence to  fill  up  the  intermediate  time  or  space.  Therefore  the 
existence  of  created  substances,  in  each  successive  moment, 
must  be  the  effect  of  the  immediate  agency,  will,  and  power  ii 

GOD. 

If  any  shall  iqsist  upon  it,  that  their  present  existence  b 
the  eflRdct  or  conseauence  of  past  existence,  according  to  the 
nature  of  things  ;  that  the  established  cour$e  of  nature  is  suf- 
ficient to  conttuKe  existence  once  given ;  I  allow  it  But  then 
it  should  be  remembered,  what  nature  is  in  created  things ; 
and  what  the  established  course  of  nature  is ;  that,  as  has  heem 
observed  already,  it  is  nothings  separate  from  the  agency  of 
Ood;  and  that,  as  Dr.  T.  says,  ood,  the  original  of  all  hang^ 
is  the  ONLY  cause  of  all  natural  effeOs.  A  father,  according 
to  the  course  of  nature,  begets  a  child ;  an  oak,  acc<Mrding 
to  the  course  of  nature,  produces  an  acorn,  or  a  bud ;  so  ao 
cording  to  the  course  of  nature,  the  former  existence  of  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  is  followed  by  its  new  or  present  existence. 
In  the  one  case,  and  the  other,  the  new  efiect  is  consequent 
on  the  former,  only  by  the  established  laws  and  settled  course 
of  nature ;  which  is  allowed  to  be  nothing  but  the  continued 
immediate  efficiency  of  ood,  according  to  a  constitution  that 
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he  has  been  pleased  to  establish.  Therefore,  according  to 
what  our  author  urges ;  as  the  child  and  the  acorn  which  come 
into  existence  according  to  the  course  of  nature^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prior  existence  and  state  of  the  parent  and  the 
oak,  are  truly  immediately  created  by  God ;  so  must  the  ex- 
istence of  each  created  person  and  thing,  at  each  moment, 
be  from  the  immediate  continued  creation  of  God.  It  will 
certainly  follow  from  these  things,  that  God's  preferring  of 
created  things  in  being,  is  perfectly  equivalent  to  a  continued 
creation^  or  to  his  creating  those  things  out  of  nothing  at  each 
moment  of  their  existence.  If  the  continued  existence  of 
created  things  be  wholly  dependent  on  God's  preservation, 
then  those  things  would  drop  into  nothings  upon  the  ceasing 
of  the  present  moment,  without  a  new  exertion  of  the  divine 
power  to  cause  them  to  exist  in  the  following  moment.*     If 

*  The  Christian  Obsbrter,  (Vol.  V.  p.  177.)  in  reviewing  a  sermon  enU< 
tledy  "  Predestination  to  Life,**  remarks :  *'  It  may  be  allowed  (though  even  this 
is  not  to  OS  in  the  sense  formerly  explained,  a  sdf-evident  proposition)  that  all 
created  nature,  as  such,  tends  to  nihility.  Since  it  spnuag  out  of  nothing,  only 
through  tbe  intervention  of  Almighty  Power,  it  must  certainly  relapse  into  no* 
thing  when  the  intervening  power  is  removed.  Since  it  became  something  only 
during  the  pleasure  of  ano^r,  it  will  cease  to  be  something  when  led  to  itself. 
But  it  is  not  so  apparent,  why  that  which  never  subsisted  but  in  a  state  of  virtue 
and  purity,  shouiJ  of  itself  have  a  tendency  to  subsist  in  anjr  other  state ;  or 
why,  when  left  to  itself^  if  it  continue  at  all,  it  should  not  continue  in  that  state 
in  which  it  was  left." — But,  in  p.  186,  hereiracts  what  he  first  said,  in  the  Ibllow- 
ing  very  8ingularn<»(e :  "The  preceding  sheet  was  printed  oiTbefore  we  perceived 
that  we  had  expressed  ourselves. at  p.  177,  col.  2.  in  language  which  may  be  con* 
stnied  into  an  admission  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  maintained  by  Dr.  Williams, 
as  it  respects  the  necessary  tendencjr  of  all  created  nature  to  nihmty.  In  a  pomtUtr 
sense,  indeed,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  (though  the  proportion  wiU  be  found  '  to 
fill  the  ear  rather  than  the  mmd')  that  what  sprung  out  of  nothing  at  the  pleasure 
of  another,  must  again  become  nothing  when  left  to  itself ;  and,  for  the  soke  of 
shortening  the  discussion,  we  were  wiDing  to  concede  thus  much.  We  must  at 
the  same  time  confess  that  we  do  not  quUe  understand  the  position,  that  created  6e* 
mgttauiJonihiUty ;  and  we  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  judge  whether  there  be  much 
nuire  meaning  in  saying  that "  what  is  tends  not  to  &e,"c than  in  saying  *Hhat  what 
unot  i&adB  to  be;"  or,  in  other  words,  whether  a  tendency  to  annihilation  ux  that 
which  exists,  be  at  all  more  conceivable,  than  a  tendency  to  become  existent  in  that 
whichexists  not," 

How  far  the  writer  had  any  good  reason  for  rstractmg  what  ho  first  asserted, 
and  thereby  opposing  the  sentiments,  not  only  of  th«  author  he  revicwii,  but  of 
neorfy  aU  the  divines  that  ever  have  written  upon  providence,  lot  the  reader  judge 
by  a  careful  perusal  of  this  chapter.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  what  Bishop  Bur< 
NET  says  on  this  head,  (Art.  1.  p.  30.  3d  Ed.)  but  arc  well  satisfied  bis  notion  is 
as  incapable  of  being  supported  ov  sotmd  reason,  as  it  was  novd ;  and  as  little 
calculated  to  support  the  cause  of  ^y  as  any  one  opinion  he  advances,  in  his  un- 
decisive and  latitudinarian  exposition  :of  the  Thirty-qine  Articles.  (See  parti- 
cuUrly  Art.  ix.  on  Original  Sin.)  For  what  can  be  a  more  heterodox  opinion, 
or  more  full  of  horrid  impi^y  if  traced  to  its  just  consequences,  than  the  senti- 
niMit  advanced  by  that  Bishop,  and  by  the  Christian  Obsekvek!  though  we 
are  for  from  supposing  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  foresaw  those  consequen- 
ces. The  best  excuse  we  can  form  for  this  writer  is,  that  '*  he  does  not  quite  im4er- 
sUmd  the  position"  against  which  he  writes.  TTtis  record^  we  believe,  if  true;  and 
is  equallv  applicaUe  to  several  other  positions  in  that  article.  But  then  the  public 
expects  from  a  Reviewer  a  comprehensive  acquaintahco  with  the  subject  which  he 
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there  be  any  who  own  that  God  preserves  things  in  being,  and 
yet  hold  that  they  would  continue  in  being  without  any  fur- 
ther help  from  him,  after  they  once  have  existence ;  I  think, 
it  is  hara  to  know  what  they  mean.  To  what  purpose  can  it 
be,  to  talk  of  God  preserving  things  in  being,  when  there 
is  no  need  of  his  preserving  them  7  Or  to  talk  of  their  being 
dependent  on  God  for  continued  existence,  when  they  would 
of  themselves  continue  to  exist,  without  his  help ;  nay,  thou^ 
he  should  wholly  withdraw  his  sustaining  power  and  influence? 
It  will  follow  from  what  has  been  observed,  that  God's 
upholding  of  created  substance,  or  causing  of  its  exist^ice  in 
each  successive  moment,  is  altogether  equivalent  to  an  imme* 
diate  production  out  of  nothings  at  each  moment*  Because  its 
existence  at  this  moment  is  not  merely  in  part  from  God^  but 
wholly  from  him ;  and  not  in  any  part,  or  degree,  from  its  ante^ 
cedent  existence.  For,  to  suppose  that  its  antecedent  existence 
concurs  with  God  in  efficiency^  to  produce  some  pwrt  of  the 
effect,  is  attended  with  all  the  very  same  absurdities,  which 
have  been  shewn  to  attend  the  supposition  of  its  producing  it 
tohoUy,  Therefore  the  antecedent  existence  is  nothing,  as  to 
any  proper  influence  or  assistance  in  the  affair:  And  conse- 
ouently  God  produces  the  effect  as  much  from  nothings  as  if 
there  had  been  nothing  before.  So  that  this  effect  differs  not 
at  all  froni  the  first  creation,  but  only  drctanstantially  ;  as,  in 
Jirst  creation  there  had  been  no  such  act  and  effect  of  God^ 

<aitici8e0,  instead  of  "a  wood  of  words"  and  inconduaive  declamations.  How« 
^er,  he  seems  to  be  noiorku^  de/leienl  in  comprehending  the  tnte  stale  ^  ike 
qiusikm.  A  great  part  of  that  long  artide  consisto  in  |>ytwing  it^t  was  net  denUd^ 
pnd  in  diBpnving  what  was  ne9er  asserUd ;  with  a  goodly  iK»rtion  of  tmtSrniktmy 
fTcpotUwM, 

We  miffht  have  expected,  that  an  author  ^fHbo  atudku^  ikuns  the  Mrieaeiee  of 
a  subject  wnich  will,  in  his  apprehension,  "  descend  to  posterity  with  aU  its  diffi- 
culties on  its  head" — a  subject,  the  depth  of  which  "  the  soundwc  Hne  of  meta- 
physics will  never  ^Aojw"— would  have  kept  himself  morefiee&om embarrass- 
ments and  8^f-wntrttdictiona»  And  it  was  also  to  be  expected  fiom  one  who  pro- 
fesses to  advocate  the  cause  of  piety  and  proceed  religion,  that  he  shoidd  keep 
aloof  from  the  hcrrible  sentiment  suggested  by  BuRirBT,  in  opposition  to  the  otsMsi 
mnminume  verdict  of  all  the  pious  and  learned  divines  that  ever  lived.  We  almost 
diudder  to  draw  the  inference  demonstrably  imj^ed  m  the  sentiment — That  the 
voHdwmddemiiiniueinbeir^,  were  there  no  God  /oi^AoMil/  When  we  say,  that  this 
is  the  just  inference  drawn  from  the  sentiment  held  by  the  Christian  Obsbrvkr, 
we  mean,  by  the  individual  Meviewer  in  question,  whose  critique  disgraces  that 
excellent  work. 

Aware,  perhaps,  that  the  author  whose  works  we  now  publish  was  of  the  same 
way  rf  tMnkmgi  or  at  least,  that  his  woriis  have  the  same  tendency  vnth  what  he 
opnoses,  he  observes :  '<  We  are  ant  to  think  that  the  metaphysicalcast  which  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Edwards  gave  to  nis  writings  in  divinity,  has  to  a  certain  degree 
teoduced  an  unfavourable  effect  on  the  minds  of  his  foUowers."  It  would  have 
been  extremely  difficult  ibr  this  writer  to  point  out  any  preacher  who  came  closer 
to  men's  consciences,  or  an^  witer  Who  more  efiectually  promotes  the  hiterest  of 
genuine,  humble,  holy,  practical  religion,  than  President  Edwards  ;  and  the  editors 
of  his  works  areJuUy  eonseiaus,  that  what  they  publish  tends,  in  the  oietl  direet  i 


***!>-T?®'*.^"?y^'^^^"*  '^  understood,  to  eswiUurflnii^^— toGoD;  ^tdbosu 
^Mthnmghwhm,andtowhmartaU$hingt:  to\  '      -     -      -  -  _•> 


towhomheghryforever.    Amen*  W. 
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power  before  ;  whereas  hia  giving  existence  afterwards, /offot0« 
preceding  acts  and  effects  of  the  same  kind,  in  an  established 
Older. 

Now,  in  the  next  place,  let  us  see  how  the  consequence 
of  these  things  is  to  my  present  purpose.  If  the  existence 
of  created  smstance,  in  each  successive  moment,  be  wholljr 
the  effect  of  God^s  immediate  power  in  that  moment,  with- 
out any  dependence  on  prior  existence,  as  much  as  the  first 
creation  out  of  nothings  then  what  exists  at  this  moment, 
by  this  power,  is  a  new  effect ;  and  simply  and  absolutely  con- 
sidered,  not  the  same  with  any  past  existence,  though  it  be 
like  it  and  follows  it  according  to  a  certain  established  me- 
thod.*    And  there  is  no  identity  or  oneness  in  the  case,  but 

♦  When  I  suppose,  that  an  effect  which  is  produced  every  moment  by  a  new 
action  or  exertion  of  power,  must  be  aneio  efiect  in  each  moment,  and  not  abso- 
lutely and  numericalljf  the  same  with  that  which  existed  in  preceding  moments, 
what  I  intend  may  be  illustrated  by  this  example.  The  lucid  colour  or  brightness 
of  the  moon,  as  we  look  steadfastly  upon  it,  seems  to  be  a  permoMud  thing,  aa 
though  it  were  perfectly  the  same  brightness  continued.  But  hideed  it  is  an  ef- 
fect produced  every  moment.  It  ceases,  and  is  renewed,  in  each  successive  point 
of  time ;  and  so  becomes  altogether  a  new  efiect  at  each  instant ;  and  no  one 
thing  that  belongs  to  it  is  numerically  the  same  that  existed  in  the  preceding  mo- 
ment. The  rays  of  the  sun,  impressed  on  that  bodjr,  and  reflected  from  it,  which 
cause  the  efiect,  are  none  of  them  the  same :  The  impression  made  in  each  mo- 
ment on  our  sensory,  is  by  the  stroke  of  naio  rays :  And  the  sensation  excited  by 
the  stroke  is  a  new  efiect,  an  efiect  of  a  new  impulse.  Therefore  the  brightness 
or  ludd  whiteness  of  this  body  is  no  more  numerically  the  same  thing  with  that 
which  existed  in  the  preceding  moment,  than  the  «ound  of  the  wind  that  blows  now 
is  individually  the  same  with  the  sound  of  the  wind  that  blew  just  before ;  which, 
though  it  bo  like  it,  is  not  the  same,  any  more  than  the  agitated  mr,  that  makes 
the  sound,  is  the  same  ;  or  than  the  w<Aer  flowing  in  a  river,  that  now  passes  by, 
is  individually  the  same  with  that  which  passed  a  little  before.  And  if  it  be  thus 
with  the  brightness  or  colour  of  the  moon,  so  it  must  be  with  its  aUidUy,  and  every 
thing  else  belonging  to  its  substance,  if  all  be,  each  moment,  as  much  the  inmicdi- 
ate  efiect  of  a  mw  exertion  or  application  of  power. 

The  matter  may  perhaps  be  in  some  respects  still  more  clearly  illustrated 
thus. — The  images  of  things  in  a  glass,  as  we  Keep  our  eye  upon  them^  seem  to 
remain  precisely  the  same,  with  a  continuing  perfect  identity.  But  it  is  knpwn 
to  be  otherwise.  Philosophers  well  know,  that  these  images  are  constantly  re- 
newed,  by  the  impression  and  reflection  oinew  rays  of  light ;  so  that  yie  image  im- 
pressed by  the  former  rays  is  constantly  vanishing,  and  a  new  image  impressed 
by  new  rays  every  moment,  both  on  the  ^lass  and  on  the  eje.  The  image  con- 
stantly renewed,  by  new  successive  rays,  is  no  more  numerically  the  same,  than  if 
it  were  by  some  artist  put  on  anew  with  a  pencil,  and  the  colours  constantly  van- 
ishing as  fast  as  put  on.  And  the  new  images  being  put  on  immtdiaXdy  or  instant- 
ly, do  not  make  tnem  the  same,  any  more  Uian  if  it  were  done  with  the  intermis- 
sion of  an  hewr  or  a  day.  The  image  that  exists  this  moment,  is  not  at  all  dervoei 
from  the  image  that  existed  the  last  preceding  moment :  for,  if  the  succession  of 
new  rays  be  intercepted  by  something  interposed  between  the  object  and  the 'glass, 
the  ima^e  immediately  ceases ;  the  past  existence  of  the  image  has  no  influence  to 
uphold  it,  so  much  as  for  one  moment.  Which  shews,  that  me  imago  is  altogether 
new-made  every  moment ;  and  strictly  speaking,  is  in  no  part  numerically  the 
same  with  that  which  existed  the  moment  preening.  Ana  truly  so  the  matter 
must  be  with  the  bodies  themselves,  as  well  as  their  images.  Thev  also  cannot  be 
the  same,  with  an  absolute  identity,  but  must  be  wholly  renewed  every  moment, 
if  the  case  be  as  has  been  proved,  that  their  present  existence  is  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, at  all  the  eflfcct  of  their  past  existence ;  but  is  wholly,  every  instant,  the 
efiect  of  a  new  agency,  or  exertion  of  the  powerful  cause  of  their  existence.  If 
so,  the  existence  caused  is  every  instant  a  new  efiect,  whether  the  cause  be  light 
or  immediate  divine  power^  or  whatever  it  h<». 
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tvhat  depends  on  the  arbitrary  constitution  of  the  Creator; 
who  by  his  wise  sovereign  establishment  so  unites  these  soo 
eessive  new  effects,  that  he  tre€U8  them  as  one,  by  comnioni- 
^ating  to  them  like  properties,  relations,  and  circumstances ; 
and  so  leads  us  to  regard  and  treat  them  as  one,  Wbe& 
I  call  this  an  arbitrary  constitution,  I  mean  that  it  is  a  con- 
stitution which  depends  on  nothing  but  the  divine  will;  which 
divme  will  depends  on  nothing  but  the  didne  wisdom.  In 
this  sense,  the  whole  course  of  nature,  with  all  that  belongs  to 
it,  all  its  laws  and  methods,  constancy  and  regularity,  contimi- 
ance,  and  proceeding,  is  an  arbitrary  constitution.  In  this 
sense,  the  continuance  of  the  very  being  of  the  world  and  all 
its  parts,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  continued  being,  depends 
entirely  on  an  arbitrary  constitution.  For  it  does  not  at  all  necessa-^ 
rUy  follow,  that  because  there  was  sound,  or  light,  or  coloinr,or 
resistance,  or  gravity,  or  thought,  or  consciousness,  or  anvotfa^ 
dependent  thing  the  last  moment,  that  therefore  there  aball  be 
the  like  at  the  next.  All  dependent  existence  whatsoever  is  in 
a  constant  flux,  ever  passing  and  returning;  renewed  ev^y 
moment,  as  the  colours  of  belies  are  every  moment  renewed 
by  the  li^t  that  shines  upon  them ;  and  all  is  constantly  pro- 
ceeding from  GOD,  as  light  from  the  sun.  In  him  we  Uce,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being. 

Thus  it  appears,  if  we  consider  matters  strictly,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  any  identity  or  oneness  in  created  objects, 
existing  at  different  times,  but  what  depends  on  God^s  sove- 
reign constitution.  And  so  it  appears,  that  the  oiyectum  we 
are  upon,  made  against  a  supposed  divine  constitution  where- 
by Adam  and  his  posterity  are  viewed  and  treated  as  one,  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purposes  supposed — as  if  it  were  not  comr 
sistent  with  truth,  because  no  constitution  can  make  those  to 
be  one,  which  are  not  one — is  built  on  a  false  hypothesis :  For 
it  appears  that  a  divine  constitution  is  what  makes  truth,  in  af- 
fairs of  this  nature.  The  objection  supposes,  there  is  a  one- 
ness in  created  beings,  whence  qualities  and  relations  are  deriv- 
ed down  from  past  existence,  distinct  from,  and  prior  to  any 
oneness  that  can  be  supposed  to  be  founded  on  divine  constt- 
iution.  Which  is  demonstrably  false ;  and  sufficiently  appears 
so  from  things  conceded  by  the  adversaries  themselves  ;  And 
therefore  the  objection  wholly  falls  to  the  ground. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  identity  and  oneness  found 
among  created  things,  by  which  they  become  one  in  d^eretU 
manners,  respects  and  degrees,  and  to  various  purposes  ;  several 
of  which  differences  have  been  observed ;  and  every  kind  is 
ordered,  regulated  and  limited,  in  eveij  respect,  by  dwine  con- 
stitution. Some  things,  existing  in  difierent  times  and  places, 
are  treated  by  their  Creator  as  one  in  one  respect,  and  otfiers  in 
another;  some  are  united  for  this  communication^  and  others 
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for  thai ;  but  all  according  to  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  the 
fountain  of  all  being  and  operation. 

It  appears,  particularly,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  all 
onmiess,  by  virtue  whereof  poUution  and  guSt  from  past  wick- 
edness are  derived,  depends  entirely  on  a  divine  establishments 
It  is  thn,  and  this  only,  that  must  account  for  guilt  and  an  evil 
taint  on  any  individual  soul,  in  consequence  of  a  crime  com- 
mitted twenty  or  forty  years  ago,  remaining  still,  and  even  to 
the  end  of  the  world  and  for  ever.  It  is  this  that  must  account 
for  the  continuance  of  any  such  thing,  and  where,  as  conscious' 
ness  of  acts  that  are  past ;  and  for  the  continuance  of  all  h43ilh 
ctf,  either  good  or  bad :  And  on  this  depends  every  thing  that 
can  belong  to  personal  identity.  And  all  communications,  de- 
rivations, or  continuation  of  qualities,  properties,  or  relations, 
natural  or  moral,  from  what  is  past^  as  if  the  subject  were  one, 
depends  on  no  other  foundation. 

And  I  am  persuaded  that  no  solid  reason  can  be  given,  why 
God — who  constitutes  all  other  created  union  or  oneness  ac* 
cording  to  his  pleasure,  and  for  what  purposes,  communications, 
and  efiects  he  pleases — may  not  establish  a  constitution  where- 
by  the  natural  posterity  of  Adam,  proceeding  from  him,  much 
as  the  buds  and  branches  from  the  stock  or  root  of  a  tree,  should 
be  treated  as  one  with  him,  for  the  derivation,  either  of  righte- 
ousness and  communion  in  rewards,  or  of  the  loss  of  righteous- 
ness, and  consequent  corruption  and  guilt*. 

*  I  appeal  to  such  as  are  not  wont  to  content  themseWes  with  judging  by  a  su- 
perficial appearance  and  view  of  things^  but  are  habitaated  to  examine  things 
strictly  and  closely,  that  they  may  judge  nghteous  judgraenU  whether  on  supposi- 
tion that  all  mankmd  had  co-^xitUd,  in  the  manner  mentionecl  before,  any  good  rea- 
son can  be  given,  why  their  Creator  might  not,  if  he  had  pleased,  have  establish- 
ed such  an  union  between  Adam  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  was  m  that  case  sup- 
posed. Particularly,  if  it  had  been  the  case,  that  Adam's  posterity  had  actuaUy, 
according  to  the  law  of  nature,  some  how  grown  out  ofhkn,  and  yet  remained  eon- 
iiguiPUBOLnd  literally  united  to  Atm,  aa  the  bnmches  to  a  tree,  or  the  members  of  the 
body  to  the  head ;  and  had  all,  before  the  fall,  existed  together  at  the  same  tSmtf 
though  in  ^trtnt  placeSf  as  the  head  and  members  are  in  diflerent  places :  In  this 
case,  who  can  determine  that  the  author  of  nature  might  not,  if  it  had  pleased 
him,  have  established  such  an  union  between  the  root  and  branches  of  this 
complex  being,  as  that  all  should  constitute  one  moral  whole ;  so  that  by  the  law 
of  union,  there  should  be  a  communion  in  each  moral  att^roHon,  and  that  the  heart 
of  every  brmich  should  at  the  same  moment  participate  with  the  heart  of  the  root,  be 
conformed  to  it  and  concurring  with  it  in  all  its  afl^tions  and  acts,  and  so  iointly 
partaking,  in  its  state,  as  a  jmtI  qfthe  tame  thin^  ?  Why  might  not  God,  if  he  had 
pleased,  have  fixed  such  a  kind  of  union  as  this,  an  umon  of  the  various  parts  of 
such  a  mord  whole,  as  wdlas  many  other  unions,  which  he  has  actually  fixed,  ao- 
c<»ding  to  his  sovereign  pleasure  1  And  if  he  might,  by  his  sovereign  consti- 
tution, have  establish^  such  an  union  of  the  various  branches  of  mankind, 
when  existing  in  difibrent  plaees,  I  do  not  see  why  he  might  not  also  do  the  same, 
though  they  exist  in  different  Umes.  I  know  not  why  succession,  or  diversity  of 
Kme,  shouui  make  any  such  constituted  union  more  unreasonable,  than  diversity 
of  oisee.  The  only  reason  why  diversity  of  Htne  can  seem  to  make  it  unreasonable, 
Jbthat  difierence  of  time  shews  there  is  no  absolute  identity  of  the  things  existing 
in  those  difibrent  times:  But  it  shews  tins,  I  thinkt  not  at  all  more  than  thedifier- 
enoe  of  thejrfoce  of  existence. 
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As  I  said  before,  all  oneness  in  created  things,  whence 
qualities  and  relations  are  derived,  depends  on  a  divine  con- 
stitation  that  is  arbUrary  in  every  other  respect,  excepting 
that  it  is  regulated  by  divine  wisdom.  The  wisdom  which  is 
exercised  in  thc»e  constitutions  appears  in  these  two  things. — 
First,  in  a  beautiful  analogy  and  harmony  with  other  laws  or 
constitutions,  especially  relating  to  the  same  subject ;  and  se- 
condly, in  the  good  ends  obtained,  or  useful  consequences  of 
such  a  constitution.  If  therefore  there  be  any  objection  still 
lying  against  this  constitution  with  Adam  and  his  posterity,  it 
must  be,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  wise  in  these  respects.  But 
what  extreme  arrogance  would  it  be  in  us,  to  take  upon  us  to 
act  as  judges  of  the  beauty  and  wisdom  of  the  laws  and 
established  constitutions  of  the  supreme  Lord  and  Creator  of 
the  universe  ?  And  not  only  so,  but  if  this  constitution  in  par- 
ticular be  well  considered,  its  wisdom,  in  the  two  forementioned. 
respects,  may  easily  be  made  evident.  There  is  an  apparent 
manifold  analogy  to  other  constitutions  and  laws,  established 
and  maintained  through  the  whole  system  of  vital  nature  in 
this  lower  world ;  all  parts  of  which,  in  all  successions,  are  de- 
rived from  the  first  of  the  kindy  as  from  their  root  or  fountain ; 
each  deriving  from  tnence  all  properties  and  qualities,  that  are 
proper  to  the  nature  and  capacity  of  the  species  ;  no  derwa- 
twe  having  any  one  perfection  unless  it  be  what  is  merely  cir- 
cumstantial, but  what  was  in  its  primitive.  And  that  Adam^s 
posteritv  should  be  without  that  original  righteousness  which 
Adam  had  lost,  is  also  analogous  to  other  laws  and  establish- 
ments relating  to  the  nature  of  mankind ;  according  to  which, 
Adam^s  posterity  have  no  one  perfection  of  nature,  in  any  kind, 
superior  to  what  was  in  him,  when  the  human  race  began  to 
be  propagated  from  him. 

And  as  such  a  constitution  was /ft  and  wise  in  other  res- 
pects, so  it  was  in  this  that  follows.  Seeing  the  divine  consti- 
tution concerning  the  manner  of  mankind  coming  into  exist- 
ence, was  such  as  did  so  naturally  unite  them,  and  make 
them  in  so  many  respects  one^  naturally  leading  them  to  a  close 
union  in  society,  and  manifold  intercourse,  and  mutual  de- 
pendence— things  were  wisely  so  established  that  all  should 
naturally  be  in  one  and  the  same  nioral  state ;  and  not  in 
such  exceeding  different  states,  as  that  some  should  be  per- 
fectly innocent  and  holy,  but  others  corrupt  and  wicked ;  some 
needing  a  Saviour,  but  others  needing  none ;  some  in  a  con- 
firmed state  of  perfect  happiness^  but  others  in  a  state  of 
public  condemnation  to  perfect  and  eternal  misery ;  some 
justly  exposed  to  ^eat  calamities  in  this  world,  but  others  by 
their  innocence  raised  above  all  suffering.  Such  a  vast  diver- 
sity of  state  would  by  means  have  agreed  with  the  natural 
and  necessary  constitution  and  unavoidable  situation  and  cir- 
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cumstances  of  the  world  of  mankiiKl ;  ^^  all  made  of  one  blood 
to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,''  to  be  united  and  blended 
in  society,  and  to  partake  together  in  the  natural  and  common 
goods  and  evils  of  this  lower  world. 

Dr.  T.  urges*  that  sorrow  and  shame  are  only  for  personal 
sin ;  and  it  has  often  been  urged,  that  repentance  can  be  for 
no  other  sin.  To  which  I  would  say,  that  the  use  of  words 
is  veiT  arbitrary  :  But  that  men's  hearts  should  be  deeply  af> 
fected  with  ^rief  and  humiliation  before  God,  for  the  pollution 
and  guilt  which  they  brine  into  the  world  with  them,  1  think  is 
not  in  the  least  unreasonable.  Nor  is  it  a  thing  strange  and  un* 
heard  of,  that  men  should  be  ashatned  of  things  done  by  others^ 
in  whom  they  are  nearly  concerned.  1  am  sure  it  is  not  tm- 
scriptural;  especially  when  they  are  justly  looked  upon  in  ^e 
sight  of  God,  who  sees  the  disposition  of  their  hearts,  as  fully 
consenting  and  concurring. 

From  what  has  been  observed  it  may  wpear  there  is  no 
sure  ground  to  conclude,  that  it  must  be  an  absurd  and  impos* 
sible  thing  for  the  race  of  mankind  truly  to  partake  of  the  sin 
of  the  first  apostacy,  so  as  that  this,  in  reality  and  propriety, 
shall  become  their  sin;  by  virtue  of  a  reaJ  union  between 
the  root  and  branches  of  mankind  (truly  and  properly  avail- 
ing to  such  a  consequence)  established  by  the  author  of  the 
whole  system  of  the  universe ;  to  whose  establishments  are 
owing  all  propriety  and  realitv  of  union,  in  any  part  of  that 
system  ;  and  by  virtue  of  the  full  consent  of  the  hearts  of  Adam's 
posterity  to  that  first  apostacy.  And  therefore  the  sin  of  the 
apostacy  is  not  theirs,  merely  because  God  imputes  it  to  them ; 
but  it  is  truly  and  properly  theirs,  and  on  that  ground  God  im* 
putes  it  to  them. 

By  reason  of  the  established  union  between  Adam  and 
his  posterity,  the  case  is  far  otherwise  between  him  and  them, 
than  it  is  between  distinct  parts  or  individuals  of  Adam's  race 
betwixt  whom  is  no  such  constituted  union  :  As  between 
children  and  other  ancestors.  Concerning  whom  is  apparently 
to  be  understood  that  place,  Ezek.  xviii.  1 — ^20t  where  God  re- 

{>roves  the  Jews  for  the  use  they  made  of  that  proverb,  ^^  The 
athers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set 
on  edge ;"  and  tells  them,  that  hereafter  they  shall  no  more 
have  occasion  to  use  this  proverb ;  and  that  if  a  son  sees  the 
wickedness  of  his /o/Aer,  and  s\ncete\y  disapproves  i|  and  avoids 
it,  and  he  himself  is  righteous,  *^  he  shall  not  die  for  the  iniquity 
of  his  father;  that  all  souls,  both  the  soid  of  the  father  and  the 
son  are  his,  and  that  therefore  the  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity 
of  his  father,  nor  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son ;  but 
the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die ;  that  the  righteousness  of  the 

*  Page  14.  t  Which  Dr.  T.  aUedges,  p.  10, 11 S. 
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rigb(eoo0  shall  be  upon  bim,  and  the  wiekednesf  of  the  wicked 
shall  be  upon  hhnu"  The  thhig  denied^  is  commimioii  in  the 
guilt  and  punishment  of  the  sins  of  others,  that  are  distinct 
parts  of  Adain^s  race ;  and  expressly  in  that  case,  where  there 
IS  no  consent  and  concurrence,  but  a  sincere  disapprobation  of 
the  wickedness  of  ancestors.  It  is  declared  that  cbUdrem  who 
are  aduU  and  come  to  act  for  themselves,  who  are  risifateoosy 
and  do  not  approve  of^  but  sincerely  condemn  the  wiwedness 
of  their  Jlathers^  shall  not  be  punished  for  their  disapproved 
and  avoided  iniquities.  The  occasion  of  what  is  here  said,  as 
well  as  the  dedgn  and  plain  sense,  shews,  that  nothing  is  in- 
tended in  the  least  degree  inconsistent  with  what  has  bera  sup- 
posed concerning  Adam^s  posterity  sinning  and  fallii^  in  ms 
apostacy.  The  occasion  is,  the  people^s  murmuring  at  Crod^a 
methods  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation ;  agreeable  to  that  in 
Levit.  xxvi.  39.  ^^  And  they  that  are  left  of  you  shall  pine  away 
in  their  iniquity  in  their  enemies^  land,  and  also  in  the  iniquities 
of  their  fathers  shall  they  pine  away  with  them  f  ^  and  oth^ 
parallel  places,  respecting  external  judgments,  which  were  the 
punishments  most  plainly  threatened,  and  chiefly  insisted  on, 
under  that  dispensation  (which  was,  as  it  were,  an  external  and 
carnal  cov^iant)  and  particularly  the  people  suflfering  such 
terrible  judgments  in  E^ekiePs  time,  for  the  sins  of  Manasseh ; 
according  to  what  God  says  by  Jeremiah,  (Jer.  zv.  44)  and 
agreeable  to  what  is  said  in  that  confession,  Lam.  v.  7.  ^Our 
fathers  have  sinned  and  are  not,  and  we  have  borne  their  ini- 
qwties  V 

In  what  is  said  here,  there  is  a  special  respect  to  the 
gospetdispensation  ;  as  is  ffreatly  confinned  by  comparing  this 
place  with  Jer.  xxxL  39 — 31.  Under  which  disp^isation,  the 
riffbteousness  of  God^s  dealings  with  mcmkind  would  be  more 
mlty  manifested,  in  the  clear  revelation  then  to  be  made  of  the 
method  of  God*B  judgment^  by  which  thejfotol  state  of  wicked 
men  is  determined ;  which  is  not  according  to  the  behaviour  of 
their  particular  ancestors  ;  but  every  one  is  dealt  with  according 
to  the  sin  of  his  awn  wicked  heart,  or  sinfol  nature  and  prac- 
tice. The  affair  of  derivatian  of  the  natural  corruption  of  man- 
kind in  general,  and  of  their  consent  to^  and  participation  o/^ 
the  primitwe  and  common  apostacy,  is  not  in  the  least  inter- 
meddled with,  by  an^  thing  meant  in  the  true  scope  and  desiign 
of  this  place  in  Ezekiel. 

On  the  whole,  if  any  do  not  like  the  philosophy,  or  the 
metaphysics  (as  some  peiiiaps  may  choose  to  call  it)  made  use 
of  in  the  foregoing  reasonings ;  yet  I  cannot  doubt,  but  that  a 
proper  consideration  of  what  is  apparent  and  undeniable  in 
lact)  with  respect  to  the  dependence  of  the  state  and  course  of 
things  in  the  universe  on  the  sovereign  constitutions  of  the 
supreme  Author  and  Lord  of  all — who  **  gives  account  to  none 
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of  any  of  his  matters,  and  whose  ways  are  past  finding  out*^ — 
will  be  sufficient,  with  persons  of  common  modesty  and  sobriety, 
to  stop  their  mouths  fi'om  making  peremptory  decisions  against 
the^^^tce  of  God,  respecting  what  is  so  plainly  and  fiiUy  taught 
in  his  holy  word,  concerning  the  derivation  of  dq>ravity  and 
guilt  from  Adam  to  bis  posterity. 

This  is  enough,  one  would  think,  for  ever  to  silence  such 
bold  expressions  as  these — ^  If  this  be  jtut^ — ^if  the  scriptures 
teach  such  doctrine,  &c.  then  the  scriptures  are  of  no  use — ^un- 
derstanding is  no  understanding, — and,  what  a  God  mus  tAe  be, 
that  can  thus  curse  innocent  creatures ! — ^Is  this  thy  Gi>d,  O 
Christian  /"— &c.  &c. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  add  something  (by  way  of 
supplement  to  this  chapter,  in  which  we  have  had  occasion  to 
say  so  much  about  the  imputation  of  Adam^s  sin)  concerning 
the  opinions  of  two  divines,  of  no  inconsiderable  note  among 
the  dissenters  in  England,  relating  to  a  partial  iff^^ation  of 
Adam^s  first  sin. 

One  of  them  supposes,  that  this  sin,  though  truly  imputed 
to  nnPANTs,  so  that  thereby  they  are  exposed  to  a  proper 
punishment^  yet  is  not  imputed  to  them  in  such  a  degree^  as 
that  upon  this  account  they  should  be  liable  to  eternal  punish- 
ment, as  Adam  himself  was,  but  only  to  temporal  deaths  or 
annihilation ;  Adam  himself,  the  immediate  actor,  being  made 
infinitely  more  guilty  by  it,  than  his  posterity.  On  which  I 
would  observe  ;  that  to  suppose  God  imputes  not  aU  the  ffuilt 
of  Adam^s  sin,  but  only  some  little  part  of  it,  relieves  noming 
but  one^s  imagination.  To  think  of  poor  little  infants  bearii^ 
such  torments  for  Adam^s  sin  as  they  sometimes  do  in  this 
world,  and  these  torments  ending  in  death  and  annihilation, 
mav  sit  easier  on  the  ima^ation,  than  to  conceive  of  their 
suffering  eternal  misery  for  it  But  it  does  not  at  all  relieve 
one^s  reason.  There  is  no  rule  of  reason  that  can  be  supposed 
to  lie  aff ainst  imputing  a  sin  in  the  whole  of  it,  which  was  com- 
mitted by  one,  to  another  who  did  not  personally  commit  it,  . 
but  what  will  also  He  against  its  being  so  imputed  and  punished 
in  part.  For  all  the  reasons  (if  there  be  any)  lie  against  the 
imputation  ;  not  the  quantity  or  degree  of  what  is  imputed.  If 
there  be  any  rule  of  reason,  that  is  strong  and  £Ood,  lying 
against  a  proper  derivation  or  communication  oi  guilt  from 
one  that  acted,  to  another  that  did  not  act;  then  it  lies  against 
(dl  that  is  of  this  nature.  The  force  of  the  reasons  brought 
against  imputing  Adam^s  sin  to  his  posterity  (if  there  be  any 
force  in  them)  lies  in  this.  That  Adam  and  his  posterity  are  not 
one.  But  this  lies  as  properly  against  charging  a  pau^  of  the 
guilt  as  the  whole.  For  Adam's  posterity,  by  not  being  the 
same  with  him,  had  no  more  hand  in  a  little  of  what  was  done 
than  the  whole.     They  were  as  absolutely  free  from  being 
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ccmoenied  in  that  act  partly,  as  they  were  whdly.  And  there 
is  no  reason  to  be  brought,  why  one  jnan^s  sin  cannot  be  jnst|y 
reckoned  to  another's  account,  who  was  not  then  in  beii^«  in 
the  whole  of  it ;  but  what  will  as  properly  lie  against  its  b^ng 
reckoned  to  him  in  any  part,  so  as  that  he  shouU  be  suUect  to 
any  condemnation  or  punishment  on  that  account  li  thoae 
reasons  are  good,  all  the  difference  is  this ;  that  to  brii^  ^S^^ 
pumshment  on  iniants  for  Adam's  sin,  is  a  great  act  of  injustice, 
and  to  bring  a  comparatively  snudler  punishiBent  is  a  tmoBer 
act  of  injustice ;  but  not,  that  this  is  not  as  truly  and  d^nonstra* 
Uy  an  act  of  injustice  as^the  other. 

To  illustrate  this  by  an  instance  something  paralld.  It  is 
used  as  an  argument  why  I  may  not  exact  from  one  of  my 
neighbours  what  was  due  to  me  from  another^  that  ke  and  mjf 
deUwr  are  nd  the  tame ;  and  that  their  concerns,  interests  and 
properties  are  entirely  distinct.  Now  if  this  aigument  be  good. 
It  lies  as  truly  against  my  demanding  from  him  a  part  of  the 
debt  as  the  whole.  Indeed  it  is  a  greater  act  of  injustice  for 
me  to  take  from  him  the  whole  of  it,  than  a  part ;  but  not  more 
truly  and  certainly  an  act  of  injustice. 

The  other  divine  thinks  there  is  truly  an  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin,  so  that  infants  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  taaocenl 
creatures  ;  yet  seems  to  think  it  "  not  wreeable  to  the  pwfec- 
tions  of  God,"  to  make  the  state  of  inmnts  in  another  world 
wor$e  than  a  state  of  non-existence.  But  this  to  me  appeurs 
plainly  a  giving  up  of  that  grand  point  of  imputaticm,  both  in 
whole  and  in  part.  For  it  supposes  it  to  be  not  rij^t  for  God  to 
bring  any  em  on  a  child  of  Adam,  which  is  innocent  as  to  per- 
sonal sin,  without  paying  for  it^  or  balancing  it  with  good  ;  so 
that  still  the  state  of  the  child  shall  be  as  good  as  could  be  de- 
manded in  iusticej  in  case  of  mere  innocence.  Which  plainly 
supposes,  that  the  child  is  not  exposed  to  any  proper  punish- 
ment at  all,  or  is  not  at  all  in  debt  to  divine  justice,  on  account 
of  Adam's  sin.  For  if  the  child  were  truly  m  A*l,  then  sorely 
jugtice  mi^ht  take  something  from  him,  without  paying  for  H^  or 
without  ^win^  that  which  makes  its  state  as  good^  as  mere  tnno- 
eence  couW  m  justice  require.  If  he  owes  the  suffering  of 
some  punishment^  then  there  is  no  need  that  justice  should  re- 

n*  e  the  infant  for  suflferins  that  punishment ;  or  make  uj^  for 
,  y  conferring  some ^oc^ that  shall  countervail  it,  and  met 
feet  remove  and  disannul  it ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  good  and 
evil  shall  be  at  even  balance,  yea,  so  that  the  scale  of  good  shall 
preponderate.  If  it  is  uiqust  in  a  judge,  to  order  any  quantity 
of  money  to  be  taken  from  another,  without  paying  lum  again, 
and  fullv  making  it  up  to  him,  it  must  be  because  he  had  justly 
forfeited  none  at  alL 

It  seems  to  me  pretty  manifest,  that  none  can,  in  good  con- 
sistence with  themselves,  own  a  real  imputati<m  of  the  guilt  of 
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Adam^  first  sin  to  hk  posterity,  without  ownkig  that  they  ar^ 
justly  treated  as  sian^rs,  truly  guilty,  and  children  of  wrath,  on 
that  account ;  nor  unless  tney  allow  a  just  imputation  of  the 
whole  of  the  eyil  of  that  transgression ;  at  least  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  essence  of  that  act,  as  a  full  and  complete  violation 
of  the  covenant  which  God  had  established  ;  even  as  much  as  tf 
each  one  of  mankind  had  the  like  covenant  established  with  him 
singly,  and  had  by  the  like  direct  and  iiill  act  of  rebellion,  vio- 
lated it  for  himseK 


CHAP.  IV. 
Wherein  several  other  Objections  are  considered. 

DR.  T.  objects  against  Adam^s  posterity  being  supposed 
to  come  into  the  world  under  a  forfeiture  of  God^s  blessing, 
and  subject  to  his  curse  through  his  sin, — ^That  at  the  res- 
toration of  the  world  after  the  flood,  God  pronounced  equi- 
valent or  greater  blessings  on  Noah  and  nis  sons,  than  he 
did  on  Adam  at  his  creation,  when  he  said,  ^^be  fruitful  and 
multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  have  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea,"  &c.* — ^To  this  I  answer  in  the  following  re- 
marks. 

1.  As  it  has  been  already  shewn,  that  in  the  threatening 
denounced  for  Adam^s  sin,  there  was  nothing  which  a(q>ears 
inconsistent  with  the  continuance  of  this  present  life  for  a  sea- 
son, or  with  pri^HMgating  his  kind  ;  so  for  the  like  reason,  there 
appears  nothing  in  that  threatening,  upon  the  supposition  that 
it  reached  Adam^s  posterity,  inconsistent  with  enjoying  the 
tempcMral  blessings  of  the  present  life,  as  long  as  this  is  con- 
tinued ;  even  those  temporal  blessings  which  God  pronounced 
on  Adam  at  his  first  creation.  For  it  must  be  observed.  ^^^^ 
the  blessings  which  God  pronounced  on  Adam  when  ^  created 
him^  and  before  the  trial  of  his  obedience,  vfp^  ^^}  ^^®  same 
with  the  blessings  which  were  suspended  ^*  ^^  obedience.  The 
blessings  thus  suspended,  were  th^  olessings  of  etermd  life: 
which,  if  he  had  maintained  ^^  integrity  through  his  trial, 
would  have  been  pronfwced  upon  him  afterwards;  when  God 
as  his  judge  shouM  have  given  him  his  reward.  God  might 
indeed,  if  J^  ^&d  pleased,  immediately  have  deprived  him  of 
Ufe,  ftfld  of  all  temporal  blessings  given  him  before.  But  those 
blessings  pronounced  on  him  beforehand,  were  not  the  things 
for  the  obtaining  of  which  his  trial  was  appoiirted.  These  #ere 
reserved  till  the  issue  of  his  trial  shoidd  be  seen,  and  lAen  to  be 

*  9ee  i»se  Sf,  <cc.  & 
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pronounced  in  the  blessed  sentence,  which  would  have  been 
passed  upon  him  by  his  judge,  when  God  came  to  decree  to 
him  his  reward  for  his  approved  fideUty.  The  pronouncing 
of  these  latter  blessings  on  a  degenerate  race,  that  had  fallen 
under  the  threatening  denounced,  would  indeed  (without  a  re- 
demption; have  been  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  which 
had  beeoi  established.  But  giving  them  the  former  kind  of  bles- 
sings, which  were  not  the  things  suspended  on  the  trial,  or  de- 
pendent on  his  fideli^  (and  these  to  be  continued  for  a  season) 
was  not  at  all  inconsistent  therewith. 

2.  It  is  no  more  an  evidence  of  Adam^s  posterity  being 
not  included  in  the  threatening  denounced  for  his  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit,  that  they  still  have  the  temporal  blessings  of 
firuitfulness,  and  a  dominion  over  the  creatures  continued  to 
them,  than -it  is  an  evidence  of  Adam  being  not  included  in  that 
threatening  himself,  that  he  had  these  blessings  continued  to  him, 
was  fruitful,  and  had  dominion  over  the  creatures  €ffter  his/all^ 
equally  with  his  posterity. 

3.  There  is  ffood  evidence  that  the  benedictions  God  pro- 
nounced on  Noan  and  his  posterity,  were  granted  on  a  new 

foundation;  a  dispensation  diverse  from  any  grant,  promise, 
or  revelation  which  God  gave  to  Adam,  antecedently  to  his 
fall ;  even  on  the  foundation  of  the  covenant  of  grace  establish- 
ed in  Christ  Jesus ;  a  dispensation,  the  design  of  which  is  to 
deliver  men  from  the  curse  that  came  upon  them  by  Adam^s 
sin,  and  to  bring  them  to  greater  blessing  than  ever  ne  had. — 
These  blessings  were  pronounced  on  Isoah  and  his  seed,  on 
the  same  foundation  whereon  afterwards  the  blessing  was  pro- 
nounced on  Abraham  and  his  seed,  which  included  both  spiri- 
tual and  temporal  benefits. — Noah  had  his  name  prophetically 
Siven  him  by  his  father  Lamech,  because  by  him  and  his  seed 
eliverance  should  be  obtained  from  the  curse  which  came  by 
Adam's  fall.  Gen.  v.  29.  ^'  And  he  called  his  name  Noah  (L  e. 
Rest)  saying,  This  same  shall  comfort  us  concerninff  our  work, 
and  toil  of  our  hands,  because  of  the  ground  which  the  Lord 
^th  cursed.*'  Pursuant  to  the  scope  and  intent  of  this  pro- 
phecv  ^-^l^ch  indeed  seems  to  respect  the  same  thing  with  the 
prophecy  in^u^  "^  ^^•)  *"^  ^^^  blessings  pronounced  on  Noah 
after  the  flood,  ^^^tq  ig  this  evidence  of  these  blessings  be- 
ing conveyed  through  t\^  channel  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
and  by  the  redemption  ihrouo^  jeaus  Christ,  that  they  were 
obtamed  by  sacrifice  ;  or  were  bestot^od  «!«  the  effect  of  CfotT* 
favour  to  mankmd,  which  was  in  consequt»ice  of  "  smelling  a 
sweet  savour''  in  the  sacrifice  which  Noah  offert^a  And  it  is 
very  evident  by  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  the  imelent 
sacrifices  never  obtained  the  fiivour  of  God,  but  only  by  virtue 
of  the  relation  they  had  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ— Now  that 
Noah  and  his  family  had  been  so  wonderfiilly  saved  from  the 
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wrath  of  God,  which  had  destroyed  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
the  world  was  as  it  were  restored  from  a  mined  state,  there 
was  a  proper  occasion  to  point  to  the  great  salvation  to  come 
by  Christ:  As  it, was  a  common  thing  for  God,  on  occasion 
of  some  great  temporal  salvation  of  his  people,  or  restoration 
from  a  low  and  miserable  state,  to  renew  the  intimations  of 
the  great  sptrittud  restoration  of  the  world  by  ChrisVs  Re- 
demption.* God  deals  with  the  generality  of  mankind  in  their 
present  state,  far  differently,  on  occasion  of  the  redemption 
by  Jesus  Christ,  from  what  he  otherwise  would  do :  For,  be- 
ing capable  subjects  of  saving  mercy,  they  have  a  day  of 
patience  and  grace,  and  innumerable  temporal  blessings  be- 
stowed on  them ;  which,  as  the  Apostle  signifies  (Acts  xiv.  17.) 
are  testimonies  of  God^s  reconcileableness  to  sinful  men,  to  put 
them  upon  seeking  after  God. 

But  beside  the  sense  in  which  the  posterity  of  Noah  in 
general  pcurtake  of  these  blessings  of  dominion  over  the  crea- 
tures^ &C.  Noah  himself,  and  all  such  of  his  posterity  as  have 
obtained  like  preciouB  faith  with  that  exercised  by  him  in  offer- 
ing his  sacrifice^  which  made  it  a  sweet  savour;  tind  by  which  it 
procured  these  blessings,  have  dominion  over  the  creatures, 
through  Christ,  in  a  more  excellent  sense  than  Adam  in  inno- 
cency ;  as  they  are  ^^  made  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  and 
reign  with  Christ,^^  and  ^^  all  things  are  tneirs,^^  by  a  covenant 
of  Grace.  They  partake  with  Christ  in  that  "  clominion  over 
the  beasts  of  the  earth,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  fishes  of  the 
sea,^^  spoken  of  in  the  8th  Psalm  ;  which  is  by  the  Apostle  in* 
terpreted  of  Christ's  dominion  over  the  world,  (1  Cor.  xv.  27. 
and  Heb.  ii.  7.)  And  the  time  is  coming,  when  the  greater  part 
of  the  posterity  of  Noah,  and  each  of  his  sons,  shall  partake 
of  this  more  honourable  and  excellent  dominion  over  the  crea- 
tures, through  him  ^^  in  whom  all  the  families  of  the  earth  shall 
be  Messed.'*  Neither  is  there  any  need  of  supposing  that  these 
blessings  have  their  most  complete  accomplishment,  till  many 
a^  after  they  were  granted,  any  more  than  the  blessing  on  Ja- 
phet,  expressed  in  those  words,  ^^  God  shall  enlarge  Japhet,  and 
he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem." 

But  that  Noah's  posterity  have  such  blessings  given  them 
through  the  great  Redeemer,  who  suspends  and  removes  the 
curse  which  came  through  Adam's  sin,  surely  is  no  argument, 
that  they  originally,  as  in  their  natural  state,- are  not  under 
the  curse.  That  men  have  blessings  through  grace^  is  no  evi- 
dence of  their  being  not  justly  exposed  to  the  curse  by  nature; 
but  it  rather  argues  the  contrary.  For  if  they  did  not  deserve 
the  corse,  they  would  not  depend  on  grace  and  redemption  for 

*  It  may  be  Aoted,  that  Dr.  T.  himself  signifies  it  as  his  mind,  that  these 
hlesamgs  on  Noah  were  on  account  of  the  coveiuoU  of  grace^  p.  84,  90,  91, 
9S,  o* 
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tke  removal  of  h,  and  for  briaging  them  into  a  state  of  fitvosr 
wkhGod. 

Another  ot^ection,  which  our  author  Btiranoudy  urgei 
aff aittst  the  doctnne  of  original  sin,  is,  that  it  disparages  the  <fi- 
vme  goodness  in  giving  us  our  being  :  which  we  ought  to  re^ 
ceive  with  tfaankmUiess,  as  a  ^eat  gift  of  God's  beneficence, 
and  look  upon  as  the  first,  origmal  aiKl  fiindamental  fiuit  of  the 
divine  liberaUty.* 

To  this  I  answer  in  the  following  observations : 
L  This  argument  is  built  on  the  supposed  truth  of  a  tfaiBg 
in  dispute  ;  and  so  is  a  begging  of  the  question.  It  is  built  on 
this  supposition,  that  we  are  not  properly  looked  upon  a^  ene 
with  OUT Jlrti  father^  in  the  state  wherein  God  at  first  created 
him,  and  in  his  fidl  from  that  state.  If  we  are  so,  it  becomes 
the  whole  race  to  acknowledge  God^  great  goodnetg  to  them, 
in  the  state  wherein  mankind  was  made  ai  fir$X  ;  in  the  happff 
state  they  were  then  in,  and  the  fair  of^rtunity  they  then  had 
of  obtaining  confirmed  and  eUmal  hmj^fimeiB  ;  and  to  acknow^ 
ledge  it  as  an  aggravation  of  their  apostacy  ;  and  to  humble 
themselves,  that  they  were  so  ungriUefiil  as  to  rebel  against 
their  good  Creator.  Certainly  we  may  all  do  this  with  as 
much  reason,  as  the  people  of  Israel  in  Daniers  and  Nehentt*' 
ah^  times,  who  did  with  tbankfidness  acknowledge  Grod^  great 

Eodness  to  th^  Jfathers^  many  ages  before ;  ami  in  their  oeo- 
sions  the^  bewailed,  and  took  shame  to  themselves,  for  the 
sins  committed  by  their  fathers^  notwithstanding  such  great 
ffoodnesa.  (See  the  9th  chapter  of  Daniel,  and  the  ix&  of 
Nehemiah.) 

2.  If  Dr.  T.  would  in^lv  in  his  objection,  that  it  doth  not 
consist  with  the  goodness  of  God,  to  give  mankind  bong  in  a 
state  of  misery,  whatever  was  done  before  by  Adam,  whether 
he  sinned  or  did  not  sin.  I  reply,  if  it  be  justly  so  ordered, 
that  there  should  be  a  posterity  of  Adam  which  must  be  kxAed 
upon  as  one  with  him  ;  then  it  is  no  more  contrary  to  God^ 
attribute  of  goodness  to  give  being  to  his  posterity  in  a  state 
of  punishment,  than  to  continue  the  being  of  the  same  wicked 
and  guilty  person,  who  has  made  himself  guilty,  in  a  state  of 
|Hmisbment.  The  gitnng  of  being,  and  the  contimnng  of  be- 
mg,  are  both  alike  the  work  ofGod^s  power  and  will,  and 
both  are  alike  fiindamental  to  all  blessii^  of  man^s  (wesent 
and  fiiture  existence.  And  if  it  be  said,  it  cannot  be  jastljr 
so  ordered,  that  there  should  be  a  posterity  of  Adam  wlueh 
should  be  looked  upon  as  one  with  him,  this  is  begging  the 
question. 

3.  If  our  author  would  have  us  to  suppose  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  attribute  of  goodness  for  God,  in  any  case^  by  an 
immediate  act  of  his  power,  to  cause  existence*  and  to  cause 

*  Pase  tM,  S57,  tSQ,  71—74.  8. 
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nem  existence,  which  shall  be  an  exceedhig  miserable  exist- 
ence,  by  reason  of  exposedness  to  eternal  ruin ;  then  Ms 
mm  scheme  must  be  supposed  c<mtrary  to  the  attribute  of 
Ood^  goochaess  :  For  he  supposes,  that  God  will  raise  multi> 
tudes  from  the  dead  at  the  last  day  (which  will  be  giving  new 
exist^ice  to  their  bodies,  and  to  bodily  life  and  sense)  in  ocder 
only  to  their  suffering  eternal  destruction. 

4.  Notwithstanding  we  are  so  sinful  and  miserable  as  we 
are  by  nature,  yet  we  may  have  great  reason  to  bless  God,  that 
he  has  ^ven  us  our  being  under  so  glorious  a  dispensation  of 
grace  through  Jesus  Christ ;  by  which  we  have  a  happy  oppor- 
tunity to  be  delivered  from  this  sin  and  misery,  and  to  oDtain 
uiBpeakable  eternal  /uq^pmess.  And  because  through  our  own 
wicsed  inclinations,  we  are  disposed  so  to  neglect  and  abuse  tbb 
mercy,  as  to  &il  of  fijml  benefit  by  it,  this  is  no  reason  why  we 
ought  not  to  be  thankful  for  it,  even  according  to  our  author^s 
own  sentiments.  What  (says  he*)  if  the  wfutle  world  lies  in 
widsedness^  and  few  therefore  shall  be  saved?  Have  men  no 
reason  to  be  thankful^  because  they  are  wicked  and  ui^atefiil, 
and  abuse  their  bemg  and  God^s  bounty  ?  Suppose  our  own  etnZ 
imelinatums  do  withhold  us,  viz.  from  seeking  after  happiness, 
of  which  under  the  Hght  of  the  gospel  we  are  placed  within 
the  nearer  and  easier  reach ;  ^*  suppose  the  whole  Christian 
world  should  lie  in  wickedness,  and  but  few  Christians  should 
be  saved,  is  it  therefore  certainly  true,  that  we  cannot  rea^ona- 
hij  thank  God  for  the  gospel  ?^^  Well,  and  though  the  evU  m- 
dmations.,  which  hinder  our  seeking  and  obtaining  happiness 
by  so  i^lorious  an  advantage,  are  what  we  are  bom  with,  yet  if 
tnose  mclinations  are  our  fault  or  «tn,  that  alters  not  the  case ; 
and  to  say  the^  are  not  our  sin,  is  still  begging  the  question. 
Yea,  it  will  foUow  from  several  thin^  asserted  by  our  author, 
that  notwithstanding  men  are  bom  m  such  circumstances  as 
that  they  are  under  a  very  great  improbability  of  ever  becoming 
righteous,  yet  they  may  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  their  be- 
ing. Thus  particularly,  Dr.  T.  asserts,  that  all  men  have  rea- 
son of  thankfulness  for  their  being ;  and  yet  he  supposes  that 
the  heathen  world,  taken  as  a  collective  body,  were  dead  in 
sin,  and  could  not  dehver  or  help  themselves,  and  therefore  stood 
in  necessity  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  And  not  only  so, 
but  he  supposes  that  the  Christian  worM  b  now  at  l^igth 
brought  to  the  like  deplorable  and  helpless  circumstances,  and 
needs  a  new  dispensation  for  its  rdief.  According  to  these 
tldngs,  the  world  in  general,  not  only  formerly  but  even  at  dus 
day,  are  dead  in  sin,  and  helpless  as  to  their  salvation ;  and 
therefore  the  generahty  of  them  that  are  bom  into  it,  are 
mu<^  more  Ukdy  to  perish,  than  oth^wise,  till  the  new  dis- 
pensation comes :  And  yet  he  supposes  we  all  have  reason 
to  be  thankful  for  our  being.    Yea,  further  still,  I  think  ac< 
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cording  to  our  author's  doctrine,  men  may  have  great  reason 
to  be  ttumkful  to  God  for  bringing  them  into  a  state,  which 
yet,  as  the  case  is,  is  attended  with  misery,  as  its  certain  con- 
sequence. As  with  respect  to  God's  raising  the  wicked  to 
life  at  the  last  day ;  which  he  supposes,  is  m  itself  a  great 
benefit,  procured  by  Christ,  and  the  wonderful  grace  of  <5od 
through  him  :  And  if  it  be  the  fruit  of  God's  wonderful  grace, 
surely  men  ought  to  be  thankfiil  for  that  grace,  and  praise  God 
for  it  Our  doctrine  of  original  sin,  therefore,  no  more  dispa- 
rages God's  goodness  in  man's  formation  in  the  womb,  than 
'  his  doctrine  disparages  God's  goodness  in  their  resmreciian 
from  the  srave. 

Anomer  argument,  which  Dr.  T.  makes  use  of^  against 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  is  what  the  scripture  reveals  of  the 
process  of  the  day  of  judgment ;  which  represents  the  judge  as 
dealing  with  men  singly  and  separately^  rendering  to  enery 
man  according  to  his  deeds,  and  according  to  the  improvement 
he  has  made  of  the  particular  powers  and  talents  God  has  giv- 
en him  personally  *. 

But  this  objection  will  vanish,  if  we  consid^  what  is  the 
end  or  design  of  that  public  judgment  Now  this  will  not  be, 
,  t^at  God  may  find  out  what  men  are,  or  what  punishment  ot 
reward  is  proper  for  them,  or  in  order  to  tiie  passing  of  a  right 
hidgment  of  these  things  within  himself,  which  is  the  end  of 
numkn  trials ;  but  it  is  to  manifest  what  men  are  to  their  own 
consciences,  and  to  the  world.  As  the  day  of  judgment  is 
called  *^  the  day  of  the  revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment 
of  God  5"  in  order  to  this  God  will  make  use  of  evidences  or 
proofs.  But  the  proper  evidences  of  the  wickedness  of  men^s 
hearts  (the  true  seat  of  all  wickedness)  both  as  to  corruption  of 
nature,  and  additional  pollution  and  ffiuh,  are  men's  works. 

The  special  end  of  God's  public  judgment  will  be,  to 
make  a  proper,  perfect,  open  distinction  among  men,  ri^tly  to 
state  and  manifest  their  difierence  one  from  another,  in-order 
to  that  separation  and  difierence  in  the  eternal  retribution  that 
is  to  follow :  and  this  difference  will  be  made  to  appear  by  thw 
personal  works. 

There  are  two  things  with  regard  to  which  men  wiH  be 
tried,  and  openly  distinguished  by  the  perfect  judgment  of 
God  at  the  last  day ;  according  to  the  twofold  rem  distincium 
subsisting  among  mankind  :  viz.  (1)  The  difference  of  wtatbi 
ihdii  primary  and  grand  distinction,  whereby  all  mankind  are 
divided  into  two  sorts,  the  riffhteous  and  the  wicked.  (3.^  That 
secondary  distinction,  whereby  both  sorts  differ  firom  others  in 
the  same  general  state,  in  degrees  of  additional  fruits  of  righte- 
ousness and  wickedness.  Now  the  Judge,  in  CKrder  to  manifest 
both  these,  will  judge  men  according  to  their  p^sonal  works. 
But  to  inquire  at  the  day  of  judgment,  whether  Adam  sinned  or 
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no,  or  whether  men  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  with  him^ 
and  so  partakers  in  his  sin^  is  what  in  no  respect  tends  to  mani- 
fest either  of  these  distinctions. 

L  The  Jirsl  thing  to  be  manifested,  will  be  the  state  that 
each  man  is  in,  with  respect  to  the  grand  distinction  of  the 
whole  world  of  mankind  into  righteous  and  wicked;  or,  in 
metaphorical  language,  wheat  and  tares  ;  or,  the  children  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  children  of  the  wicked  one;  the  lat- 
ter, the  head  of  the  apostacy ;  but  the  former,  the  head  of  the 
restoration  and  recovery.  The  Judge,  in  manifesting  this,  will 
prove  men^s  hearts  by  their  works^  in  such  as  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  perform  any  works  in  the  body.  The  evil  works  of 
the  children  of  the  wicked  one  will  be  the  proper  manifestation 
and  evidence  or  proof  of  whatever  belongs  to  the  general 
state  of  such;  and  particularly  they  will  prove  that  they 
belong  to  the  kingdom  of  the  great  deceiver,  and  head  of  the 
apostacy,  as  they  will  demonstrate  the  exceeding  corruption  of 
their  nature,  and  fidl  consent  of  their  hearts  to  the  common 
apostacy ;  and  also  that  their  hearts  never  relinquished  the 
wostacv,  by  a  cordial  adherence  to  Christ,  the  great  restorer.- 
The  Judge  will  also  make  use  of  the  good  works  of  the  rightC' 
ous  to  shew  their  interest  in  the  redemption  of  Christ ;  as  there^ 
by  will  be  manifested  the  sincerity  of  their  hearts  in  their  ac- 
ceptance of,  and  adherence  to  the  Redeemer  and  his  righteous- 
ness. And  in  thus  proving  the  state  of  men's  hearts  by  their 
actions,  the  circumstances  of  those  actions  must  necessarily 
come  into  consideration,  to  manifest  the  true  quality  of  their 
actions ;  as,  each  one's  talents,  opportunities,  advantages,  light, 

motives,  4^ 

2.  Tlie  other  thing  to  be  manifested,  will  be  that  secondary 
distinction^  wherein  particular  persons,  both  righteous  and 
wicked,  differ  from  one  another  in  the  degree  of  secondary 
good  or  evil ;  the  degree  of  evil  fruit,  which  is  additional  to 
the  guilt  and  corruption  of  the  whole  body  of  apostates  an4 
enemies ;  and  the  degree  of  personal  goodness  and  good  fruit, 
which  is  a  secondary  goodness,  with  respect  to  the  righteous- 
ness and  merits  of  Christ,  which  belong  to  all  by  that  sincere 
faith  manifested  in  all.  Of  this  also  each  one's  works^  with  their 
circumstances,  opportunities,  talents,  &c,  will  be  the  proper 
evidence. 

As  to  the  nature  and  aggravations  of  the  general  aposta- 
cy by  Adam's  sin,  and  also  the  nature  and  sufficiency  of  the 
redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  restorer,  though  both 
these  will  have  vast  influence  on  the  eternal  state  which  men 
shall  be  adjudged  to,  yet  neither  of  them  will  properly  belong 
to  the  trial  men  will  be  the  subjects  of  ^t  that  day,  in  order 
to  the  manifestation  of  their  state,  wherein  they  are  distinguish- 
ed one  from  another.  They  will  belong  to  the  business  of  that 
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day  no  otherwiset  than  the  manifetftatiiNa  of  the  great  truths  of 
rei^on  in  general ;  as  the  nature  and  perfections  of  God,  the 
dependence  of  mankind  on  God,  as  their  creator  and  preserver, 
&c.  Such  truths  as  these  will  also  have  great  influence  on 
the  eternal  state  to  which  men  will  then  be  adjudged,  as  they 
aggravate  the  guilt  of  man^s  wickedness,  and  must  be  consi- 
der^ in  order  to  a  due  estimate  of  Christ's  righteousness, 
and  men's  personal  virtue ;  yet  being  of  general  and  equal 
concernment,  will  not  properly  belong  to  the  trial  of  particular 
persons. 

Another  thing  urged  by  our  author  particularly  against 
the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  is  this :  "  Though,  in  scripture, 
action  is  frequently  said  to  be  imputed^  reckoned^  accounted  to 
a  person,  it  is  no  other  than  his  own  act  and  deed."*  In  the 
same  place  he  cites  a  number  of  places  of  scripture  where 
these  words  are  used,  which  he  says  are  all  that  he  can  find  in 
the  bible. 

But  we  are  no  way  concerned  with  this  argument  at  pre- 
sent, any  further  than  it  relates  to  imputation  of  sin,  or  sinful 
action.  Therefore  all  that  is  in  the  argument  which  relates 
to  the  present  purpose,  is  this :  That  the  word  is  $o  often  ap- 
plied in  scripture  to  signify  God's  imputing  of  personal  sin, 
but  never  once  to  his  imputing  of  Adam's  sin. — So  often  I — 
How  often  T — But  twice.  There  are  but  two  of  all  those  places 
which  he  reckons  up,  that  have  any  reference  to  God  trnpuf- 
mg  sin  to  any  person,  where  there  is  any  evidence  that  only 
personal  sin  is  meant ;  (Levit.  xvii.  3,  4.  and  2  Tim.  iv.  16.) 
All  therefore  that  the  argument  comes  to,  is  this:  That  the 
word  imptUe^  is  applied  twice  in  scripture  to  the  case  of  God 
imputing  sin,  and  neither  of  those  times  to  signify  the  imput- 
ing of  Adam's  sin,  but  both  times  it  has  reference  to  personal 
sin ;  therefore  Adam's  sin  is  not  imputed  to  his  posterity. — 
And  this  is  to  be  noted,  that  one  of  these  two  places,  even  that 
in  Levit  xviL  3,  4.  does  not  speak  of  imputing  the  act  com- 
mitted, but  another  not  committed.  The  words  are, "  What 
man  soever  jmere  be  of  the  house  of  Israel,  that  killeth  an  ox 
or  Iamb  or  goat  in  the  camp,  or  that  killeth  it  out  of  the  camp, 
and  bringeth  it  not  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation, to  offer  an  offering  unto  the  Lord,  before  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  Lord,  blood  shall  be  imputed  unto  that  man ;  he 
hath  shed  blood :  that  man  shall  be  cut  off*  fi'om  among  his 
people,"  i.  e.  plainly,  murder  shall  be  imputed  to  him :  He 
shall  be  put  to  death  for  it,  and  therein  punished  with  the  same 
severity  as  if  he  had  slain  a  man.  It  is  plain  by  Isai.  IxvL  3. 
that,  in  some  cases,  shedding  the  blood  of  beasts  in  an  unlaw- 
ful manner,  wi^  imputed  to  tnem  as  if  they  slew  a  man. 
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But  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  although  in  both  these  places 
the  word  impute  be  applied  to  personal  sin,  and  to  the  very 
act,  or  although  this  could  be  said  of  all  the  places  which  our 
author  reckons  up ;  yet  that  the  word  imptUe  is  never  ex- 
pressly applied  to  Adam's  sin,  does  no  more  argue  that  it  is 
not  imputed  to  his  posterity,  than  it  argues  that  pride,  unbe- 
lief, lying,  theft,  oppression,  persecution,  fornication,  adultery, 
sodomy,  peijury,  idolatry,  and  innumerable  other  particular 
moral  evils  are  never  imputed  to  the  persons  that  committed 
them,  or  in  whom  they  are  ;  because  the  word  impute^  though, 
so  often  used  in  scripture,  is  never  applied  to  any  of  these  kinds 
of  wickedness. 

I  know  not  what  can  be  said  here,  except  one  of  these 
two  things :  That  though  these  sins  are  not  expressly  said  ta 
be  imputed^  yet  other  words  are  used  that  do  as  plainly  and 
certainly  imply  that  they  are  imputed,  as  if  it  were  said  so 
expressly.  Very  well,  and  so  I  say  with  respect  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  Adam's  sin.  The  thing  meant  by  the  word  impute^  may 
be  as  plainlv  and  certainly  expressed  by  using  other  words,  as 
if  that  worcl  were  expressly  used ;  and  more  certainly,  because 
the  words  used  instead  of  it,  may  amount  to  an  explanation  of 
this  word.  And  this,  I  think,  is  the  very  case  here.  Though 
the  word  impute  is  not  used  with  respect  to  Adam's  sin,  yet 
it  is  said,  edl  have  sinned ;  which,  respecting  infants,  can  be 
true  only  of  their  sinning  by  his  sin.  And,  it  is  said,  ^^  by  his 
disobedience  many  were  made  sinners  ;"  and,  ^^  judgment  and 
condemnation  came  upon  all  by  that  sin  ;''  and  that  by  this 
means  deaths  the  wages  of  sin,  passed  on  ail  men^  &c.  Which 
phrases  amount  to  mil  and  precise  explanations  of  the  word 
tmpute;  and  therefore  do  more  certainly  determine  the  point 
really  insisted  on. 

Or  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  with  respect  to  those  personal 
sins  before-mentioned,  pride,  unbeliefs  &c.  it  is  no  arffument 
they  are  not  imputed  to  those  who  are  guilty  of  them,  mat  the 
very  word  impute,  is  not  applied  to  them ;  for  the  word  itself 
is  rarely  used;  not  one  time  in  a  hundred,  and  perhaps  five 
hundred,  of  those  wherein  the  thing  meant  is  plainly  implied, 
or  may  be  certainly  inferred.  Well,  and  the  same  also  may  be 
applied  likewise,  with  respect  to  Adam's  sin. 

It  is  probable  Dr.  T.  intends  an  argument  against  original 
sin,  by  that  which  he  says  in  opposition  to  what  R.  R.  suggests 
of  "  children  discovering  the  principles  of  iniquity,  and  seeds 
of  sin,  before  they  are  capable  of  moral  action,"*  viz.  That 
"  little  children  are  made  patterns  of  humility,  meekness  and 
innocence."  (Matth.  xviii.  3.  1  Cor.  xiv.  20,  and  PsaK  cxxxi. 
3.) 

*  P%gaTy,TS,ft. 
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But  when  the  utmost  is  made  of  this,  there  can  be  no 
shadow  of  reason  to  understand  more  by  these  texts,  than  that 
little  children  are  recommended  as  patterns  m  regard  of  a 
negative  virtue,  innocence  with  respect  to  the  exercises  and 
fruits  of  sin,  harmlessness  as  to  the  hurtful  effects  of  it ;  and 
that  image  of  meekness  and  humility  arising  from  this,  "J  ex- 
junction with  a  natural  tenderness  of  mind,  fear,  self-diffi- 
dence, yieldableness,  and  confidence  in  parents  and  others 
older  than  themselves.  And  so  they  are  recommended  as 
patterns  of  virtue  no  more  than  doves,  which  are  an  harmless 
sort  of  creatures,  and  have  an  image  of  the  virtues  of  meek- 
ness and  love.  Even  according  to  Dr.  T.'s  own  doctrine,  no 
more  can  be  made  of  it  than  this :  For  his  scheme  will  not  ad- 
mit of  any  such  thing  as  positive  virtue,  or  virtuous  disposition 
in  mfants ;  he  insisting  (as  was  observed  before)  that  virtue  must 
be  the  fruit  of  thought  and  reflection.  But  there  can  be  no 
thought  and  reflection  that  produces  positive  virtue  in  chil- 
dren not  yet  capable  of  moral  action ;  and  it  is  such  children 
he  speaks  of.  And  that  little  children  have  a  negcaive  virtue 
or  innocence,  in  relation  to  the  positive  acts  and  hurtfiil  effects 
of  vice,  is  no  argument  that  they  have  not  a  corrupt  nature 
within  them :  For  let  their  nature  be  ever  so  corrupt,  yet  surely 
it  is  no  wonder  that  they  be  not  guilty  of  positive  wicked  ac- 
tion, before  they  are  capable  of  any  moral  action  at  all.  A 
young  viper  has  a  malignant  nature,  though  incapable  of  doing 
a  malignant  action,  and  at  present  appearing  a  harmless  creature. 

Another  objection,  which  Dr.  T.  and  some  others  oflfer 
against  this  doctrine,  is,  "  That  it  pours  contempt  upon  the  hu- 
man nature."* 

But  their  declaiming  on  this  topic  is  like  addressing  the 
affections  and  conceits  of  children,  rather  than  rational  arguing 
with  men.  It  seems  this  doctrine  is  not  complaisant  enough. 
I  am  sensible  it  is  not  suited  to  the  taste  of  some,  who  are  so 
very  delicate  (to  say  no  worse)  that  they  can  bear  nothing  but 
compliment  and  flattery.  No  contempt  is  by  this  doctrine  cast 
upon  the  noble  faculties  and  capacities  of  man^s  nature,  or 
the  exalted  business,  and  divine  and  immortal  happiness  of 
which  he  is  made  capable.  And  as  to  speaking  ill  of  man^s 
present  moral  state,  1  presume  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  shame 
belongs  to  them  who  are  truly  sinful ;  and  to  suppose  that 
this  is  not  the  native  character  of  mankind,  is  still  but  meanly 
begging  the  question.  If  we,  as  we  come  into  the  world,  are 
truly  sinful,  and  consequently  miserable,  he  acts  but  a  friendly 
part  to  us,  who  endeavours  fully  to  discover  and  manifest 
our  disease.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  he  acts  an  unfriendly 
part,  who  to  his  utmost  hides  it  from  us ;  and  so,  in  effect,  does 
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what  in  him  lies  to  prevent  our  geekinjg  a  remedy  from  that, 
which  if  not  remedied  in  time,  must  bring  us  finally  to  shame 
and  everlasting  contempt^  and  end  in  perfect  and  remediless  de- 
struction hereafter. 

Another  objection,  which  some  have  /nade  against  this 
doctrine,  much  like  the  former,  is,  that  it  tends  to  '^  beget  in  us 
an  ill  opinion  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  so  to  promote  ill- 
nature  and  mutual  hatred. 

To  which  I  would  say,  if  it  be  truly  so,  that  we  all  come 
sinfid  into  the  world,  then  our  heartily  acknowledging  it  tends 
to  promote  humility:  But  our  disowning  that  sin  and  guilt 
which  truly  belongs  to  us,  and  endeavouring  to  persuade  our- 
selves that  we  are  vastly  better  than  in  truth  we  are,  tends 
to  a  foolish  self-exaltation  and  pride.  And  it  is  manifest,  by 
reason,  experience,  and  the  word  of  God,  that  pride  is  the 
chief  source  of  all  the  contention,  mutual  hatred,  and  ill-will 
which  are  so  prevalent  in  the  world ;  and  that  nothing  so  effec- 
tually promotes  the  contrary  tempers  and  deportments,  as 
humility.  This  doctrine  teaches  us  to  think  no  worse  of  others 
than  of  ourselves :  It  teaches  us  that  we  are  off,  as  we  are 
by  nature,  companions  in  a  miserable  helpless  condition; 
which  under  a  revelation  of  the  divine  mercy,  tends  to  promote 
mutual  compassion.     And  nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to 

Kromote  those  amiable  dispositions  of  mercy,  forbearance, 
>ng-suffering,  gentleness  and  forgiveness,  than  a  sense  of  our 
own  extreme  unworthiness  and  misery,  and  the  infinite  need 
we  have  of  the  divine  pity,  forbearance  and  forgiveness,  together 
with  a  hope  of  obtaining  mercy.  If  the  doctrme  which  teaches 
that  mankind  are  corrupt  by  nature,  tends  to  promote  ill-will, 
why  should  not  Dr.  T.^s  doctrine  tend  to  it  as  much  ?  For  he 
teaches  us,  that  the  generality  of  mankind  are  very  wicked, 
having  made  themselves  so  by  their  own  free  choice,  without 
any  necessity :  which  is  a  way  of  becoming  wicked,  that  ren- 
ders men  truly  worthy  of  resentment ;  but  the  other,  not  at  all, 
even  according  to  his  own  doctrine. 

Another  exclamation  against  this  doctrine  is,  that  it  tends 
to  ^^  hinder  comfort  and  joy,  and  to  promote  melancholy  and 
gloominess  of  mind."* 

To  which  I  shall  briefly  say,  doubtless,  supposing  men 
are  really  become  sinful,  and  so  exposed  to  the  displeasure 
of  God,  by  whatever  means^  if  they  once  come  to  have  their 
eyes  opened,  and  are  not  very  stupid,  the  reflection  on  their 
case  will  tend  to  make  them  sorrowful ;  and  it  is  fit  it  should. 
Men  with  whom  this  is  the  case  may  well  be  filled  with  sorrow, 
till  they  are  sincerely  willing  to  forsake  their  sins,  and  turn  to 
God.     But  there  is  nothing  in  this  doctrine  that  in  the  least 

^  Page  231,  and  other  tome  places. 
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stands  in  the  way  of  comfort  and  exceeding  joy,  to  such  as  find 
in  their  hearts  a  sincere  willingness  wholly  to  forsake  all  sin, 
and  give  their  hearts  and  whole  selves  to  Christ,  and  comply 
with  the  gospel-method  of  salvation  by  him. 

Another  thing  objected  is,  that  to  make  men  believe  that 
wickedness  belongs  to  their  very  nature^  tends  to  encourage 
them  in  m,  and  plainly  to  lead  them  to  all  manner  of  iniquity ; 
because  they  are  tausht  that  sin  is  naiuraly  and  therefore  ne- 
cessary and  unavoidtwle.* 

But  if  this  doctrine,  which  teaches  that  sin  is  natural  to 
us,  does  also  at  the  same  time  teach  us,  that  it  is  nevar 
the  bettety  or  less  to  be  condemned^  for  its  being  natural,  then  it 
does  not  at  all  encourage  sin,  any  more  than  Dr.  T.^a  doc- 
trine encourages  wickedness  when  it  is  become  inveterate ; 
who  teaches  &at  such  as  by  custom  have  contracted  strong 
habits  of  sin,  are  unable  to  help  themselves.t  And  is  it  reason- 
able to  represent  it  as  encoura^ng  a  man  in  boldly  neglecting 
and  wilfully  continuing  in  his  disease^  without  seekmg  a  cwre^  to 
tell  him  of  his  disease,  to  shew  him  that  it  is  real  and  very  fatal, 
and  what  he  can  never  cure  himself  of ;  yet  withal  directing 
him  to  a  great  Physician,  who  is  sufficient  for  his  restoration  T 
But  for  a  more  particular  answer  to  what  is  objected  against 
the  doctrine  of  our  natural  impotence  and  inabUuy^  as  being  an 
encouragement  to  go  on  in  sin,  and  a  discouragement  to  the 
use  of  ail  means  for  our  help,  I  must  for  brevity  refer  the  rea- 
der to  what  has  been  largely  written  on  this  head  in  my  dis- 
course on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will. 

Our  author  is  pleased  to  advance  another  notion,  among 
others,  by  way  of  objection  against  the  doctrine  of  original  sin : 
That  if  this  doctrine  oe  true,  it  would  be  tmlawftd  to  beget  chU- 
dren.  He  8ays,|  ^  If  natural  generation  be  the  means  of  una- 
voidably conveying  all  sin  and  wickedness  into  the  world,  it 
must  itself  be  ar  sinful  and  unlawfiil  thing.^^  Now,  if  there  be 
any  force  of  argument  here,  it  lies  in  this  proposition,  whatso^ 
ever  is  a  means  or  occasion  of  the  certain  infallAle  existence^ 
sin  and  wickedness^  must  itself  be  sinful.  But  I  imagine  Dr.  T. 
had  not  thoroughly  weighed  this  proposition,  nor  considered 
where  it  would  carry  him.  For,  God  continuing  m  being  the 
devil,  and  others  that  are  finally  given  up  to  wickedness,  will 
be  attended,  most  certainly  and  infallibly,  with  an  eternal  se- 
ries of  the  most  hatefiil  and  horrid  wickedness.  But  will  any 
be  guilty  of  such  vile  blasphemy,  as  to  say,  therefore  God's 
upholding  of  them  in  being  is  itself  a  w^ul  thing  ?  In  the 
same  place  our  author  says,  ^'  so  far  as  we  are  generated  m  sin^ 

*  Pa^  139,  and  859. 

t  See  his  ezpoaition  on  Rom.  vii.  p.  805—230.        But  especially  in  his  psrw- 
phrase  and  fudea  on  the  epistle. 
t  Page  145. 
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it  roust  be  a  Wn  to  generate/^  But  there  is  no  appearance  of 
evidence  in  that  position,  any  more  than  in  this  :  "  So  far  as 
any  is  upheld  in  existence  in  sin,  it  is  a  sin  to  uphold  them  in 
existence."  Yea,  if  there  were  any  reason  in  the  case,  it  would 
be  strongest  in  the  latter  position  :  For  parents,  as  Dr.  T.  him- 
self observes,  are  not  the  authors  of  the  beginning  of  existence : 
Whereas,  God  is  truly  the  author  of  the  continuance  of  exist- 
ence. As  it  is  the  known  will  of  God,  to  continue  Satan  and 
millions  of  others  in  being,  though  the  most  sure  consequence 
is  the  continuance  of  a  vast  infernal  world,  full  of  everlasting 
hellish  wickedness :  so  it  is  part  of  the  revealed  will  of  God, 
that  this  world  of  mankind  should  be  continued,  and  the  spe- 
cies propagated,  for  his  own  wise  and  holy  purposes ;  which  wiU 
is  complied  unth  by  the  parents  joined  m  lawful  marriage. 
Their  children,  though  they  come  into  the  world  in  sin,  vet  are 
capable  subjects  of  eternal  holiness  and  happiness :  Which  in- 
finite benefits  for  their  children,  parents  have  great  reason  to 
expect,  in  the  way  of  giving  up  meir  children  to  God  in  faith, 
through  a  Redeemer,  and  bringing  them  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord.  I  think  this  may  be  answer  enough 
to  such  a  cavil. 

Another  objection  is.  That  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  is 
no  ofiener  and  no  more  plainly  spoken  of  in  scripture  ;  it  be- 
ing, if  true,  a  very  important  doctrine.  Dr.  T.  in  many  parts 
of  his  book  sugsests  to  his  readers,  that  there  are  very  few  texts 
in  the  whole  bible,  wherein  there  is  the  least  appearance  of  their 
teaching  any  such  doctrine. 

Of  this  I  took  notice  before,  but  would  here  say  further  : 
That  the  reader  who  has  perused  the  preceding  defence  of  this 
doctrine,  must  now  be  left  to  judge  for  himself,  whether  there 
be  any  ground  for  such  an  allegation  ;  whether  there  be  not 
texts  in  sufficient  number,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  New, 
that  exhibit  undeniable  evidence  of  this  great  article  of  chris- 
tian divinity  ;  and  whether  it  be  not  a  doctrine  taught  in  the 
scripture  with  great  plainness.  I  think  there  are  few,  if  any, 
doctrines  of  revelation,  taught  more  plainly  and  expressly.  In- 
deed it  is  taught  in  an  explicit  manner  more  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment than  in  the  Old.  Which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  ;  it  be- 
ing thus  with  respect  to  all  the  most  important  doctrines  of  re- 
vealed religion. 

But  if  it  had  been  so,  that  this  doctrine  were  but  rarely 
taught  in  scripture  ;  yet  if  we  find  that  it  is  indeed  declared  to 
us  by  God,  if  held  forth  to  us  by  any  word  of  his  ;  then  what 
belongs  to  us,  is  to  believe  his  word,  and  receive  the  doctrine 
which  he  teaches  us  ;  and  not  to  prescribe  to  him  how  often  he 
shall  spehk  of  it,  and  to  insist  upon  knowing  what  reasons  he 
has  for  speaking  of  it  no  ofiener^  before  we  will  receive  what 
he  teaches  us ;  or  to  pretend  that  he  should  give  us  an  account 
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why  he  did  aot  speak  of  so  plainly  as  we  think  he  ou^t  to 
have  done,  sooner  than  he  did.  In  this  way  of  proceeding,  if 
it  be  reasonable,  the  Sadducees  of  old,  who  denied  aiiy  resiv- 
rection  or  fiiture  state,  might  have  maintained  their  cause 
against  Christ,  when  he  blamed  them  for  noi  knowing  the'scrw^ 
tur^^  nor  the  power  of  God  ;  and  for  not  understanding  by  the 
scripture,  that  there  would  be  a  resurrection  to  roiritual  enjoy- 
ment, and  not  to  animal  life  and  sensual  gratincations  ;  and 
they  might  have  insisted,  that  these  doctrines,  if  true,  were 
very  important,  and  therefore  ought  to  have  been  spoken  of  in 
the  scriptures  ofiener  and  more  expUcidy^  and  not  that  the 
church  of  God  should  be  left,  till  that  time,  with  only  a  few 
obscure  intimations  of  that  which  so  infinitely  concerned  tKem. 
And  they  might  with  disdain  have  rejected  Christ^s  argument, 

S*  way  of  inf^erence  from  God  calling  bims'.^lf  in  the  books  of 
Dses,  the  CfoD  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  For  answer 
they  might  have  said,  that  Moses  was  sent  on  purpose  to  teach 
the  people  the  mind  and  will  of  God ;  and  therefore,  if  these 
doctrines  were  true,  he  ought  m  reason  and  in  truth  to  have 
taught  them  plainly  and  frequently,  and  not  have  left  the  pe<^le 
to  spell  out  so  important  a  doctrine  only  from  God^s  sajring 
that  he  was  the  God  of  Abraham,  &c. 

One  ffreat  end  of  the  scripture  is,  to  teach  the  world  what 
manner  of  being  God  is ;  about  which  the  world,  without  reve- 
lation, has  been  so  woefiilly  in  the  dark :  And  that  Crod  is  an 
infinite  being,  is  a  doctrine  of  great  importance,  and  a  doctrine 
sufficiently  taught  in  the  scripture.  But  yet  it  appears  to  me, 
this  doctrine  is  not  taught  there,  in  any  measure,  with  such  ex« 
plicitness  and  precision,  as  the  doctrine  of  original  sin :  and  the 
Socinians,  who  denied  God^s  onmipresence  and  omniscience, 
had  as  much  room  left  them  for  cavil,  as  the  Pelagians  who 
deny  original  sin. 

Dr.  T.  particularly  urges,  that  Christ  says  not  one  word  of 
this  doctrine  throughout  the  four  gospels  ;  which  doctrine,  if 
true,  beinff  so  important,  and  what  so  nearly  concerned  Uie 
great  work  of  redemption,  which  he  came  to  work  out  (as  is  sup<^ 
posed)  one  would  think,  ^^  it  should  have  been  emphatically  q>o- 
ken  of  in  every  page  of  the  gospels.''* 

In  reply  to  this  it  may  be  observed,  that  by  the  account 
given  in  the  four  gospels,  dhrist  was  continually  saying  those 
things  which  plainly  implied^  that  all  men  in  their  original  state 
are  sinful  and  miserable.  As  when  he  declared,  that  ''  they 
which  are  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  which  are  sick;^ 
That  ^^  he  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,''}  That 
it  was  necessary  for  all  to  be  bom  again^  and  to  he^onverted^ 
and  that  otherwise  they  could  not  enter  into  tAe  kingdom  of 

*  fMge  U%^  S43.         t  Matt  ix,  18.         |  Matt.  zvm.  11.  Lukeziju  10. 
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heaven  ;* — and  that  all  were  sinners^  as  well  as  those  whose 
blood  Filate  mingled  with  their  sacrifices,  4*^.  and  that  every 
one  who  did  not  repent,  should  perish  ;1i — Withal  directing  every 
one  to  pray  to  God  for  forgiveness  of  sin ;% — Using  our  necessi- 
ty of  for^veness  from  God,  as  an  argument  with  all  to  forgive 
the  injuncs  of  their  neighbours  ;§ — Teaching  that  earthly  »a- 
rents,  though  kind  to  their  children,  are  in  themselves  et*t7,|| — ^And 
signifying  that  things  carnal  and  corrupt  are  properly  the  things 
of  men  ;ir — Wamine  his  disciples  rather  to  beware  of  wen,  than 
of  wild  beasts  ;** — Often  representing  the  world  as  evil,  as  wick- 
ed  in  its  works,  at  enmity  with  truth  and  holiness,  and  hating 
him  ;tt — Yea,  and  teachmg  plainly,  that  all  men  are  extremely 
and  inexpressibly  sinful,  owmg  ten  thousand  talents  to  their  di- 
vine creditor4+ 

And  whether  Christ  did  not  plainly  teach  Nicodemus  the 
doctrine  of  original  total  depravity,  when  he  came  to  him  to 
know  what  his  doctrine  was,  must  be  left  to  the  reader  to 
judge,  from  what  has  been  already  observed  on  John  iii.  I — 11. 
And  besides,  Christ  in  the  course  of  his  preaching  took  the 
most  proper  method  to  convince  men  of  the  corruption  of  their 
nature,  and  to  give  them  an  effectual  and  practical  knowledge 
of  it,  in  application  to  themselves  iif  particular,  by  teaching 
and  urging  the  holy  and  strict  law  of  God,  in  its  extent  and 
spirituality  and  dreadful  threatenings :  Which,  above  all  things, 
tends  to  search  the  hearts  of  men,  and  to  teach  them  their  in- 
bred exceeding  depravity ;  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion, but  by  proper  conviction  of  conscience :  which  is  the  only 
knoviHledge  of  original  sin,  that  can  avail  to  prepare  the  mind 
for  receiving  Christ^s  redemption;  as  a  man^s  sense  of  his 
own  sickness  prepares  him  to  apply  in  good  earnest  to  the 
physician. 

And  as  to  Christ  being  no  more  frequent  and  particular 
in  mentioning  and  inculcating  this  point  in  a  doctrincu  manner, 
it  is  probable  one  reason  to  be  gi^^en  for  it,  is  the  same  that  is 
to  be  given  for  his  speaking  no  ofiener  of  God's  creating  of 
the  world:  Which,  though  so  important  a  doctrine,  is  scarce 
ever  spoken  of  in  any  of  Christ^s  discourses ;  and  no  wonder« 
seeing  this  was  a  matter  which  the  Jews,  to  whom  he  confined 
his  pa-sonal  ministry,  had  all  been  instructed  in  fi'om  their 
fore&thers,  and  never  was  called  in  question  among  them. 
And  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reason,  from  the  ancient  Jewish 
writers,  to  suppose,  that  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  had  ever 
been  allowed  m  the  open  profession  of  that  people  :§§  though 

*  Matt,  iviii.  3.        t  Luke  juii.  1—5.        {  Matt.  vi.  12.  Luke  xi.  4. 

§  Matt  vL  14, 15.  and  iviiL  35.        |)  Matt  vii.  11.        f  Matt  xvi.  23. 
**  Matt  z.  16, 17.        ft  John  m  7.  and  viiL  23.  and  ziv.  17.  and  zv.  18, 19. 
It  Matt,  xviii.  21.  to  the  end. 
§§  What  is  found  in  the  more  ancient  of  the  Jetpish  rabbis,  who  have  written 

veL.  II;  "ys 
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the/  were  generally,  in  that  eorrupt  time,  very  fieur  from  a 
praetieal  convictiQn  of  it ;  and  many  notions  were  then  preva- 

MDM  the  eomaott  ef  Christ,  k  an  aivuBMDt  of  this.  hUay  thiiiffi  of  tfaie  oort  aio 
takoB  notioe  of  bj  Sl^gfenuj  m  his  l%toUg%a  PoUmka  before  aientiooed.  Some  of 
these  things,  which  are  there  cited  by  him  in  Latin,  I  shall  here  faithfally  give  in 
Bn^iah,  for  the  sake  of  the  English  reader. 

** — 80  Manasseh,  eoneeming  Human  Fiailtf,  pag.  199. — Oen.  ym,  SI.  *  I  will 
IK»t  any  more  curse  the  earth  for  man's  sake ;  for  the  appetite  of  man  is  e?il  from 
h»  youth ;'  that  is,  (rom  the  time  when  he  comes  forth  frcm  kii  sioCfter't  wesift. 
For  at  the  same  time  that  he  sucks  the  breast,  he  foUows  his  hat ;  and  while  he  is 
yetan  infiuit,  he  is  under  the  domimon  of  anger,  envy,  hatred  and  other  viees  to 
which  that  tender  age  is  obnoxious.''*-*  Prov.  xzM.  15.  Solonxm  says,  '  Foohah- 
nesfc  is  bound  to  the  mind  of  a  child.'  Concerning  which  place  R.  Levi  Ben  Ger- 
flom  observes  thus,  *'  Foolishness  as  it  were  grows  to  him  in  his  verjr  beginning.'* 
Conoeming  this  sin,  which  is  common  and  ori|^al  to  all  men,  David  said,  PnL 
IL  5.  "  Behold  I  was  begotten  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  wann  me." 
Upon  vrfaich  place  Eben-Esra  says  thus :  *'  Behold,  because  of  the  concupisoence 
wnich  is  inMk  in  the  heart  of  man.  it  is  said,  /  rnn  begotten  m  iniquity.  And  the 
■ease  is,  that  thara.is  impknled  bk  the  heart  of  man,  jslser  hmmgf  aneiiifig- 
Bent,  from  his  nativky." 

And  Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  de  Fragil.  pag.  9.  "  *  Behold,  I  was  formed  in  ini- 
^nity,  and  in  sin  hath  my  mother  warmed  me.'  But  whether  this  be  understood 
eoncernkg  the  common  mother,  which  was  Eve,  or  whether  David  epake  only  of 
his  own  mother,  he  would  signiQr,  that  sin  is  as  it  were  netutd  and  mupmniU  m 
this  life.  For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Eve  conceived  after  the  transgreaskm  was 
eomnutted:  and  as  many  as  were  begotten  aftwwards,  were  not  broujriit  forth  in 
a  conformity  to  the  nde  of  right  rearon,  hot  in  oonformity  to  disorderij  and  lust- 
ful afiectioos."  He  adds,  *^  One  of  the  wise  men  of  the  Jews,  nameq^  B.  Ahi^ 
riffhtly  observed,  David  would  signify  that  it  is  impossible,  even  for  pious  men 
who  ezoel  in  virtue,  never  to  commit  any  sin."  *  Job  also  asserts  the  same  thijtf 
witii  Pa.iad,  chap.  iiv«  4.  sagditf^  Who  wiU  give  a  clean  thing  for  an  uncleen  I 
Truly  not  one.'  Concerning  which  words  Aben-Ezra  says  thus :  "  The  sense  is 
the  same  with  that,  Iwat  hegotten  in  inimtUy,  because  man  is  made  out  of  an  un- 
clean thing."    Stapfem^  Theology  Polem.  tom.  iii.  p.  36,  S7. 

id.  Ibia.  p.  138,  Ice.  80  SaL  JafohiadQemafam,  Cod.  Schabbath,  foL  l-tfl  p.  2. 
''Andthif  is  not  only  to  be  referred  to  iinners;  because  ett  the  posteri^  of  the 
fird  man  are  tn  like  manner  subjected  to  all  the  citnea  pronounced  on  him."  And 
Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  in  his  profiice  Uy  Hmtm  PniUy^  aay%  *^I  had  a  mind  to 
shew  by  what  means  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  the  firH  fJuut  of  all  bad  IbtC  Ms 
rH^UtMam$9^  his  posterity  are  begotten  liable  to  the  tmnt  pimiuhmaa  with  him." 
And  MunsteruB  on  the  gospel  of  fiatthew  cites  the  following  words,  from  the  bo<A 
ealled  The  Bundle  of  Mvnrfa :  **  The  blessed  Lord  said  to  the  >!rat  man,  when  ho 
eursed  him^  '  Thoma  and  this^es.  shall  it  briog  forth  to  thee ;  ami  thou  shalt  ^ 
the  herb  ot  the  field.'  The  thing  which  he  means  is,  that  becmse  of  Ait  sin  dl 
'aho  thoM  descend  frmnhimy  shoiSd  be  wicked  and  perverse,  hke  ih/img  gndtkistUt, 
aeeording  to  that  word  of  the  Lord  speaking  to  the  prophet :  Thonis  and  hritn- 
tors  are  with  thee,  and  thou  dwelleat  among  scorpions.  And  all  this  is  liom  the 
aerpentf  who  was  the  devil,  Sammael,  who  emitted  a  moitiferous  and  oomiptive 
poison  mto  Eve,  and  became  the  cause  cdT  death  to  Adam  himself  when  he  eat 
the  ftuil*"  Remarkable  is.  the  place  quoted  in  Joseph  de  Voisin,  againsi  Martin 
?*^^^.T^-  ^^^'  ^  Master  MenaeheiQ  Bakaoatensis,  seet.  Beresdiit,  ham  Mk 
msch  TehiUim ;  which  is  cited  by  Hoombekios,  against  the  Je  s,  in  these  words  : 
"It  is  no  wonder,  that  the  sin  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  written  and  sealed  with  the 
king's  nng,  and  to.  be  propagated  toaU  following ffenentionS':  because  oathe  dm 
that  Adam  was  created  idl  things  weiefinished:  so  that  he  stood  forth  the  per- 
fection and  completion  of  the  nAole  workmanship  of  the  world :  So  when  he  sin- 
ned, the  vfhoU  wwid  sinned ;  whose  sin  we  bear  and  sufler.  But  the  matter  is 
not  thus  with  respect  to  the  «ns  of  his  posterity,"'^'11ius  for  Stapferas. 

Besides  these,  as  Ainsworth  on  Gen.  viit.  %U  observes,  "In  BoKshith 
«Wms  a  Hebrew  commentary  on  this  phMie,  a  rabbin  is  said  to  be  ask^ 
tf>  T*?  if  ^he  evU  inmginatm  mU  into  man?  And  he  answered,  Jhwn  tkt 
mwthmh9i$Jmne4***    And  mPoSlt  Synopsis  it  in  added,  fiom  Gf<o1i1l^"  80 
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lent,  especially  among  the  Pharaees^  which  were  indeed 
inconsistent  with  it    And  though  on  account  of  these  prqu* 

XaUm  SakMnon  inlerproia  Gea.  Tiii.  91.  TktimMgkHMm^ mmUkmriiM  eoUfnm 
kit  ifijuth,  of  its  being  evil  from  the  time  that  he  is  taken  out  of  hismoUier**  bow- 
eh."  Aben-Bzm  thus  interprets  Pael.  11.  5.  *<I  was  sliapea  in  iniquity,  and  in 
aiD  did  my  mother  conceive  me ;  that  evil  donoapisoenec  is  miplanted  in  the  heart 
Iron  ekUdk90dy  as  if  he  were /srmed  in  it  ^  and  by  my  molAer,  he  anderstands  five^ 
who  did  not  bear  children  till  she  h^id  sinned.  And  so  Kafvenaki  says,  "  How 
shall  1  avoid  sinning  ?  My  originai  is  corrapt,  and  from  thence  are  those  sins."  So 
Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  from  tms  place  (f^sal.  H.  5.)  conohides  that  not  only  David^ 
but  M  uMUikiad^  ever  since  sin  was  introduced  into  the  world,  do  sia  from  their 
mginaL  To  this  purpose  is  the  answer  of  Habbi  Hakkadt^sch  which  there  is  an 
account  of  in  the  Talmud.  From  what  Hmu  does  eoncupiseenee  nde  alter  man  7  From 
tkevenffnanuni^hUfarMfannationf  orJramhitiuitMif?  Aas.  Fpom  ki»  JhrmattrnJ* 
—Poors  Synopa.  in  Loc 

On  these  things  I  observe,  there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  suppose,  that  these 
old  Rabbis  of  the  Jewish  nation,  who  gave  such  heed  to  the  ttadmon  of  the  ddere, 
would  never  have  tecehed  this  doctrine  of  ariginai  tin,  had  it  oot  been  dstiveiwi 
down  to  them  fitMn  their  forefiakere.  For  it  is  a  doctrine  verv  disagreeable  lo 
those  practical  principles  and  notions,  wherein  the  reli^n  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews  most  fundamentally  d^ert  from  the  religion  maintained  among  CkrittUm : 
particularly  their  notion  of  Just{fieatim  by  their  own  righteousness,  and  privileges 
as  the  chudren  of  Abraham,  kc  without  standing  in  need  of  any  satisfaction,  bj 
the  sufibrings  of  the  Messiah.  On  which  account  the  modem  Jews  do  now  uni- 
versally reject  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  corruption  of  nature;  as  Stapferus 
observes.  And  it  is  not  at  all  likely,  that  the  ancient  Jews,  if  no  sooh  doctrine 
had  been  received  by  tradUion  from  the  ftthers,  would  have  taken  it  up  from  the 
CAfufiont ,  whom  they  had  in  such  great  contempt  and  enmitv ;  especially  as  it  is 
a  doctrine  so  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  Christian  notion  of  the  MpirUud  salvaition 
ijf  Jesus,  and  so  oontrarr  to  their  canud  notions  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  his  sal- 
vation and  kingdom,  and  so  contrary  to  their  opinion  of  themselves ;  and  a  doc- 
trine which  men  in  general  are  so  apt  to  be  prejudiced  against.  And  bendes, 
these  Rabbis  do  eipressly  refer  to  the  opinion  of  their  yS>re/itf£er<  ;  asR.  Manasseh 
says,  "  according  to  the  opinion  of  tne  aneUtdSj  none  are  subject  to  deaths  but 
those  which  have  tinned:  for  where  there  is  no  tifi,  there  is  no  daUk^  Stapfer. 
Tom.  iii.  p.  37,  88. 

But  we  have  more  direct  evidence,  that  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  was  truly 
a  received  doctrine  araonc  the  ancient  Jews,  even  before  the  comiiig  of  Christ. 
This  appears  bv  ancient  Jewish  writings,  which  were  written  before  Christ ;  as^ 
hi  the  apocryph,  2  Esdras  iii.  21 :  *'  For  the  first  Adara,  bearing  a  wicked  heart, 
transgressecl,  and  was  overcome :  and  so  be  ott  they  that  arc  bwn  of  Mm.  llius 
v^firmity  was  made  permanent ;  and  the  law  also  in  the  heart  of  the  people,  with 
the  maUgnitv  of  the  root ;  so  that  the  good  depart  away,  and  the  evil  abode  stiU.** 
~-2  £sd^  tv.  30.  For  the  grain  of  evil  seed  hath  been  sown  in  the  heart  of  Adam 
from  the  beginning ;  and  how  much  ungodliness  hath  it  brought  up  unto  this 
rime?  And  how  much  shall  it  yet  bring  forth,  till  the  time  of  threshing  shall 
come  ?^  And  chap.  vii.  46.  '*  It  had  been  better  not  to  have  given  the  earth 
unto  Adam ;  or  else,  when  it  was  given  him,  to  have  restrained  him  from  sinning : 
for  what  profit  is  it,  for  men  now  in  this  present  time,  to  live  in  heaviness,  and  a^ 
ter  death,  to  look  for  punishment?  O  thou  Adam,  what  hast  thou  donel  For 
Chough  it  was  thou  that  sinned,  ttuu  art  wd  fatten  donsybut  we  all  CAsI  eome^lAsc.'* 
And  we  read,  Ecdes.  xzv.  84.  **  Of  the  woman  came  the  beginning  tf  An^  and 
through  herweiM  dte,^ 

As  this  doctrine  of  ortginat  eomtption  was  constantly  maintained  in  the  church 
of  God  frx>m  the  beginning ;  so  from  thence,  in  all  probability,  as  well  as  from  the 
evidence  of  it  in  nmversalexperience  it  was,  that  the  wiser  heathens  maintained 
the  like  doctrine-  Particular^  Plato,  that  great  philosopher,  so  distinguished  for 
his  veneration  of  ancient  tramtions,  and  dmgent  enonines  after  them.  Ghde  in 
his  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  observes  as  fiiUows :  **  Plato  savs  (Qoig.  IbL  493.)  I 
have  heard  from  the  wise  men,  that  we  are  now  dead,  and  that  the  body  is  but  oar 
senulchre.'  And  in  his  Timnus  Locrus  (fol.  103.)  he  says,  *  The  cause  of  vitiovty 
is  from  our  parents,  and  first  principlee,  rather  than  from  onrielves.    8o  th^t  we 
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dices  they  might  need  to  have  this  doctrine  explained  and  ap- 
plied to  them,  yet  it  is  well  known,  by  all  acquainted  with  th«r 
bibles,  that  Christ,  for  wise  reasons,  spake  more  sparingly  and 
obscurely  of  several  of  the  most  important  doctrines  of  revealed 
religion,  relating  to  the  necessity,  grounds,  nature,  and  way  of 
bis  redemption,  and  the  method  of  the  justification  of  sinners, 
while  he  Uved  here  in  the  flesh ;  and  left  these  doctrines  to  be 
more  plainly  and  fuUy  opened  and  inculcated  by  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit, after  his  ascension. 

But  if  after  all,  Christ  did  not  speak  of  this  doctrine  often 
enough  to  suit  Dr.  T.  he  might  be  asked.  Why  he  supposes 
Christ  did  no  oftener  and  no  more  plainly  teach  some  of  his 
Dr.  T.'s  doctrines,  which  he  so  much  insists  on  ?  As,  that  tem- 
poral death  comes  on  all  mankind  by  Adam  ;  and  that  it  comes 
on  them  by  him,  not  as  a  punishment  or  calamity,  but  as  a 
great  favouTy  being  made  a  rich  benefit,  and  a  fiiiit  of  God^s 
abundant  grace,  by  Christ's  redemption,  who  came  into  the 
world  as  a  second  Adam  for  this  end.  Surely  if  this  were  so, 
it  was  of  vast  importance  that  it  should  be  known  to  the  church 
of  God  in  all  ages,  who  saw  death  reigning  over  infants^  as 
well  as  others.  If  infants  were  indeed  perfectly  innocent^  was 
it  not  needful  that  the  design  of  that  which  was  such  a  melan- 
choly and  awfiil  dispensation  towards  so  many  millions  of  inno- 
cent creatures,  should  be  known^  in  order  to  prevent  the  worst 
thoughts  of  God  fi'om  arising  in  the  minds  of  the  constant  spec- 
tators of  so  mysterious  and  gloomy  a  dispensation  ?  But  why 
then  such  a  total  silence  about  it  for  four  thousand  years  toge- 
ther, and  not  one  word  of  it  in  all  the  old  testament  ;  nor  one 
word  of  it  in  all  the  four  gospels  ^  and  indeed  not  one  word  of 
it  in  the  whole  bible^  but  only  as  forced  and  wrung  out  by  Dr. 
T.'s  arts  of  criticism  and  deduction,  against  the  plainest  and 
strongest  evidence  I 

neter  relinquish  those  actions,  which  lead  us  to  follow  these  primitire  blemishes 
of  our  first  parents.*  Plato  mentions  the  corruptions  of  the  lottt,  and  seems  to 
disown  Kay  free  wiU  to  true  good ;  albeit  he  allows  some  tM^vise,  or  natural  dispos- 
tions,  to  civil  good,  in  some  great  heroes.  Socrates  asserted  the  corruption  of 
human  nature,  or  txxor  f/«<^c^roy — Grotius  affirms,  that  the  j^ulosophers  acknow- 
ledged, it  was  con^natural  to  men,  to  am, 

Seneca  (Benef.  5.' 14.)  says,  "Wickedness  has  not  its  first  beginning  in 
wicked  practice  ;  though  by  that  it  is  first  exercised  and  made  manifest.**  And 
Plutarch  (de  sera  vindicta)  says,  "  Man  does  not  first  become  wicked,  when  he 
first  mm^f^ats  himadf  ao  :  but  he  hath  wickedness  from  the  beginnk^  ;  and  he 
shows  it  as  soon  as  he  finds  opportunity  and  ability.  As  men  rightly  jud^  thai 
the  sting  is  not  first  ingendereci  in  scorpions  when  they  strike,  or  the  poison  in 
vipers  when  they  bite.** — PooPs  Synops.  on  Gen.  viii.  21. 

To  which  may  be  subjoined  what  Juvenal  says, 
— M  morea  natura  recurrit 
Damnaloijixa  ei  mutort  neacuL 

Englished  thus,  in  prose ; 

Nature,  a  thing  fixed  and  not  knowing  how  to  change,  retoms  to  its 
wicked  manners. — ^Watts,  Ruin  and  Recovery. 
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As  to  the  arguments  made  use  of  by  many  late  writers, 
from  the  univcarsal  martd  sense^  and  the  reasons  they  offer  from 
experience,  and  obsenration  of  the  nature  of  mankmd,  to  shew 
that  we  are  bom  into  the  world  with  principles  of  tyirtue  ;  with 
&  natural  prevailing  relish,  approbation,  and  love  of  righteous- 
ness, truth,  and  goodness,  and  of  whatever  tends  to  the  pubUc 
welfare ;  with  a  prevaiUng  natural  disposition  to  disKke,  to  re- 
sent and  condemn  what  b  selfish,  unjust,  and  immoral ;  and  a 
native  bent  in  mankind  to  mutual  benevolence,  tender  compas- 
sion, &0.  those  who  have  had  such  objections  against  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin  thrown  in  their  way,  and  desire  to  see  them 
particularly  considered,  I  ask  leave  to  refer  them  to  a  TrecUise 
m  the  Nature  of  true  Virtub,  lying  by  me  prepared  for  the 
press,  which  may  ere  long  be  exhibited  to  public  view. 


CONCLUSION. 

On  the  whole  I  observe,  there  are  some  otJier  thinffs,  be** 
sides  arguments,  in  Dr.  T.^s  book,  which  are  calculated  to  in- 
fluence the  minds,  and  bias  the  judgment  of  some  sorts  of 
readers.  Here,  not  to  insist  on  the  profession  he  makes  in 
many  places,  of  sincerity^  humilUy^  meekness^  modesty,  charity, 
&c.  m  searching  after  truth ;  and  freely  proposing  his  thoughts, 
with  the  reasons  of  them,  to  others  ;*  nor  on  his  magisterial 
assurance,  appearing  on  many  occasions,  and  the  Yi\g\i  contempt 
he  sometimes  expresses  of  the  opinions  and  arguments  of  very 
excellent  divines  and  fathers  in  the  church  of  God,  who  have 
thought  differently  from  himt — both  of  which,  it  is  not  unlikely, 
may  have  a  degree  of  influence  on  some  of  his  readers — I 
would  take  some  notice  of  another  thing  observable  in  the 
writings  of  Dr.  T.  and  many  of  the  late  opposers  of  the  more 
pecuUar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  tending  (especially  with 
juvenile  and  unuyary  readers)  not  a  little  to  sA>ate  the  force,  and 
prevent  the  due  effect  of  the  clearest  scripture-evidence  in  favour 
of  those  important  doctrines ;  and  particularly  to  make  void  the 
arguments  taken  from  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  which 
tiiose  doctrines  are  more  plainly  and  fuUy  revealed  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  bible.  What  I  mean  is  thts :  These  gentle- 
men express  a  high  opinion  of  this  apostle,  and  that  very  justly, 
for  his  eminent  genius,  his  admirable  sagacity,  strong  powers  of 
reasoninff,  acquired  learning,  &c.  They  speak  of  him  as  a 
writer  of  masterly  address,  of  extensive  reach,  and  deep  de- 
sign, every  where  in  his  epistles,  almost  in  every  word  he  says. 

*  See  his  Prefaco,  and  p.  6,837,  865,  867,  175.  & 
t  Pi^  llo,  185, 150,  151, 159, 161, 183, 188,  77.  9. 
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Tliit  looks  exceedingly  specious :  it  carries  a  i^ausible  aiq;>ear- 
ance  of  christian  ze€U  aod  attachment  to  tbe  Jwkf  scr^tmres^  to 
bear  such  a  testimony  of  high  Teoeration  for  thai  great  apostte, 
who  was  not  only  the  principal  instrument  of  jptropagaiiog  chvia- 
tianity,  but  with  his  own  hand  wrote  so  conuderable  a  part  oC 
the  new  testament.  And  I  am  &r  from  determining,  with  re^ 
pect  at  least  to  some  of  these  writers,  that  they  are  not  smcere 
m  their  declarations ;  or  that  ail  is  mere  artifice^  only  to  make 
way  for  the  reception  of  their  own  pecuUar  sentiments.  How- 
ever, it  tends  greatly  to  sobserre  such  a  purpose ;  as  much  as  if 
it  were  desigi^ly  contrived,  with  the  utmost  subtihv,  for  that 
end.  Hereby  their  incautious  readers  are  prepared  the  more 
easily  to  be  drawn  into  a  belief  that  they,  and  others  in  theit 
way  of  thinking,  have  not  rightly  understood  many  of  thoae 
things  in  this  apostle's  writings,  which  before  seemed  very  plain 
to  them.  Thus  they  are  prepared,  by  a  prepossession  \n  favour 
of  these  new  writers^  to  entertain  a  favourable  thought  of  the 
interpretations  put  by  them  upon  the  words  and  phrases  of  this 
apostle  ;  and  to  admit  in  many  passages  a  meaning  which  be- 
fore lav  entirely  out  of  sight ;  quite  foreign  to  all  that  in  the 
view  of  a  common  reader  seems  to  be  their  obvious  sense ;  and 
most  remote  from  the  expositions  agreed  in  by  those  who  used 
to  be  esteemed  the  greatest  divines,  and  best  commentators. 
As  to  this  apostle,  being  a  man  of  no  vulgar  understanding,  it 
is  nothing  strange  if  his  meaning  lies  very  deep  ;  and  no  won- 
der then,  if  the  superficial  observation  of  vulgar  christians,  or 
indeed  of  the  herd  of  common  divines,  such  as  the  Wes^nisi' 
ster  Assembly^  &c.  falls  vastly  short  of  the  apostle's  reach, 
and  frequently  does  not  enter  into  the  true  spirit  and  design  of 
his  epistles.  Thev  must  understand,  that  the  first  reformers^ 
and  indeed  preachers  and  expositors  in  general,  for  dfteen  or 
sixteen  hundred  years  past,  were  too  unlearned  and  short-sight* 
ed,  to  be  capable  of  penetrating  into  the  sense,  or  fit  to  make 
comments  on  the  writings  of  so  great  a  man  as  this  apostle ; 
or  else  had  dwelt  in  a  cave  of  bigotry  and  svperstitiop  too 
gloomy  to  allow  them  to  use  their  own  understandings  with 
freedom,  in  reading  the  scripture.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  understood,  that  there  is  risen  up  now  at  length,  in 
thb  happy  age  of  licht  and  liberty,  a  set  of  men  of  a  more  free 
and  generous  turn  of  mind,  of  a  more  inquisitive  genius,  and  of 
better  discernment.  By  such  insinuations,  they  s^ik  advantage 
'  to  their  cause;  and  thus  the  most  unreasonable  and  extrava- 
gant interpretations  of  scripture  are  palliated  and  reconmiend- 
ed :  So  that  if  the  simple  reader  is  not  very  much  on  his  guards 
if  he  does  not  clearly  see  with  his  own  eyes,  or  has  too  much 
indolence,  or  too  Uttle  leisure,  thoroughly  to  examine  for  him- 
self, he  is  in  danger  of  being  imposed  on  with  delusive  appear- 
ances. 
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But  I  humbly  conceive  that  their  interpretations — particu- 
larly of  the  Apostle  Paurs  writiogs,  thoueh  in  some  things 
ingenious — are  in  many  thin^  extremely  absurd,  and  demon- 
strably disagreeable,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  his  real  design, 
to  the  language  he  commonly  uses,  and  to  the  doctrines  current-  . 
ly  taught  in  his  epistles.  Their  criticisms^  when  examined, 
appear  far  more  subtile  than  solid ;  and  it  seems  as  if  nothing 
can  possibly  be  strong  enough,  nothing  perspicuous  enough,  in 
any  composure  whatever,  to  stand  before  such  liberties  as  these 
writers  indulge.  The  plainest  and  most  nervous  discourse  is 
analysed  and  criticized,  till  it  either  dissolves  into  nothing,  or 
becomes  a  thing  of  Uttle  significance.  The  holy  scripture  is 
subtilized  into  a  mere  mist ;  or  made  to  evaporate  into  a  thin 
cloud,  that  easily  puts  on  any  shape,  and  is  moved  in  any  direc- 
tion, with  a  puff  of  wind,  just  as  the  manager  pleases.  It  is 
not  in  the  nature  and  power  of  language,  to  afford  sufficient 
defence  against  such  an  art,  so  abused  ;  as,  I  imagine,  a  due 
consideration  of  some  things  I  have  had  occasion  in  the 
preceding  discourse  to  observe,  may  abundantly  convince 
us. 

But  this,  with  the  rest  of  what  I  have  offered  on  the  subject 
must  be  left  with  every  candid  reader^s  judgment ;  and  the 
success  of  the  whole  must  now  be  left  with  God,  who  knows 
what  is  agreeable  to  his  own  mind,  and  is  able  to  make  his 
own  truths  prevail ;  however  mysterious  they  may  seem  to  the 
poor,  partial,  narrow,  and  extremely  imperfect  views  of  mor- 
tals, while  looking  through  a  cloudy  and  delusory  medium ; 
and  however  disagreeable  they  may  be  to  the  innumerable  pre- 
judices of  men^s  hearts: — And  who  has  promised,  that  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  such  as  is  really  his^  shall  finally  be  victo- 
rious ;  and  has  assured  us,  that  the  word  which  goes  out  of  his 
moudi,  ^*  shall  not  return  to  him  void,  but  shall  accomplish  that 
which  he  please  th,  and  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  he 
sends  it^' — ^Let  God  arise  and  plead  his  own  cause,  and  glorify 
his  own  great  name.    Amsn. 
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